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By 

THO^^AS E. ENNIS. PH- D. 



Processor of Modem European and Asian HistoTy 
WiST VlRiCINlA UhTlVERSITy 


Ben Finger, creator of this unique book, is known as 
a poet, a painter, and a philosopher. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to see him worship in the temple dedicated to 
the Muse of History, in view of the fact that Thucydides, 
"father of history," asserts: "History is philosophy learned 
from examples." 

The reader of these pages who expects to find a i^rono- 
logical, minute, dated account will discover omissions. 
That reader who seeks to learn of man’s steps from be¬ 
ginnings in Egypt and Babylon and China will he en* 
thralled as he is taken from distant realms into a dazzling 
dream of the future. 

In his excellent description of Russia, The Land of the 
Ikon^ Ben Finger speaks out eloquently for mankind's 
freedom. Here is die theme of his story: ‘‘History is 
shaped not only by economic causes but above all by 
human diaracter. , , . Ideolc^es are necessarily distorted 
when they are used in passion as militant weapons. What 
is of fundamental importance is that the essential human 
values be honored, whatever instruiriental arrangements 
men may adopt. All humanity needs to wake up to the 
fact that Civilization means something infinitely nobler 
than the multiplication of mechanical refinements and the 
rivalry for material gains. Passionate greed is the enemy 
of objective understanding and meaningful achievement. 
We cannot build truth with lies." 

The basic ideals, however, of Ben Finger are found in 
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hia poem, Totaard Global Faith j which received the Harry 
Kovner Memorial Award in iggo. 

"The thread of destiny is drawing us toward One 
World, and tlie Global Faith of Toraorrowl , , , 

I tvould be a better Christian than the consecrated 
Priest, 

Truer to essential Judaism than the learned Rabbi. 

A devouter Hindu than the Brahman of India, 

A participant in Islam’s quest, and the Love-Wisdom 
of Chinese sages. 

World unity demands the World Religion I 

My God is the One Life the Ain Soph of the Cabala, 
the Parabtahman of the Vedanta. 

I respect the realized Divinity of Jesus, Krishna, G(h 
tama . . , and the unsung Initiates of mankind. 

I must honor tlie veiled Glory within all life, including 
my OfHTn . . . 

The focus of the Infinite!" 
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CONCISE 

WORLD HISTORY 


1. THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 


The interpretation o£ hisiorj^ in Internationa! cermi is 
necessary to develop mutual understanding between the 
nations of tlic earth* The alternative to mutual under¬ 
standing Is further global warfare, and present nuclear 
weapons would render that alternative suicidaL 

The author need not apologize for bringing forth the 
present interpretive synthesis of w^orld history. Many 
great social problems were solved centuries ago, but we 
moderns ignore the lessons of history and repeat old 
mistakes. We waste time relearning by bitter experience* 
lessons that mankind has learned many times before^ It 
is high time that we should reason together, on the basis 
of concrete historical evidence. “A page oE history/* 
judged Justice Flolmes, ‘"is worth a volume of logic.** 
We see the actual ^vorking of logical lawSn 

The ancients dreamed of a bygone Golden Age. but 
the modern mind is stimulated by tlie conception of evolu¬ 
tionary progress. As The Cambridge Ancient History re¬ 
minds us: ''Man's prehistory' merges in die pageant oE 
the animal world, and of the planet-nvide arena on which 
it has been in progress/' Alfred Konybski points outp in 
his justly-famous Alflu/iooii of Humanity^ that the hier¬ 
archy of life<Iasses consists of the chemistry-binding plants, 
die space-binding animals, and the time-binding humans. 
Man. with his thoughtfulp creative mind, is "'at once the 
heritor of the by-gone ages and the trustee of posterity/' 
Evolution by transformation is a cosmic process. Man is 
the agency of that cosmic time binding po^ver, bound up 
with time and intelligence, ivliereby “the past lives in the 
present and the present for the future." Ethical laiv is 
the nauiral law for man, when his growth is not impeded 
by selfdgnorance. 

Korzybski does not close his eyes to the fact that human 
beings are largely ignorant of their distinctive prerogatives 
and possibilities, and hence content with an unwonhy 
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scheme of life. The record of our species is stained with 
stupidity^ disorganizationp and predatory greeds. The cor¬ 
ruption oE the best is indeed tlie worstl 

Man has progressively increased his knowledge and 
control of the extemal worlds but (l>y and large) man 
remains something of a 'life-imbccilei*' Only a true un¬ 
derstanding of ii}hat we are can be the foundation of genu¬ 
ine social sciences whidi will enable tis to build a better 
world. 

Tlie ei'ents of recent history have compelled sober 
thinkers to cast the idea oE progress in a more acceptable 
form than chat which possessed certain optimists of the 
past century. William Aylott Orton reminds us* in The 
Liberal Tradition^ that history cannot confirm die asser¬ 
tion: "Whatever the past has ivTought in the way of beauty, 
philosophy or wisdom must by hypothesis be inferior to 
what man is now doing — or is assuredly going to do when 
he gets around to it." Some unsurpassable monuments of 
art and understanding have come down to us from bygone 
ages. Beyond question^ the beautiful arts have an absolute 
quality, expressed all at once in die masterpieces of genius. 

HoweveTp the sciences have necessarily progressed step 
by step. And insofar as ethical development depends upon 
scientific knowledge* the progress of the sciences has con¬ 
tributed to man's ethical advance. Running through the 
history of mankindp as its most significant feature* there 
has been a golden thread of cumulative progress into 
larger knowledge, greater freedom, and higher forms of 
conduct. Of course a minority of illumined minds de^ 
serves the major credit for the idealistic gains of humanity. 
True genius has lived by a law decidedly different from 
that of selfishness and strife. As Erik Achorn says in 
substance: Tribute should be paid to those who sacri¬ 
ficed youth* money, healthp and not infrequently life itself 
for the good of mankind. Their abnegation is the out¬ 
standing argument for the contention that love of the 
truth, the joy of discovery, and the spirit of service should 
be and may be the foremost incentives to achievement.” 

Havelock Ellis observes tliat* in any rewarding discus- 
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Sion of the idea of progress, our de&nidon of the meaning 
of progress is the essence of the matter. John B. Bury, 
author of the classic study of the development of that 
great germinal idea, likewise remarked in one of his es¬ 
says: "Progress involves ^ judgment of value." But such 
value-judgment does not take us into a labyrinth of mys¬ 
tery, as obscurantists pretend. Snrely we have followed 
the path of worthwhile progress insofar as we have les¬ 
sened ignorance, tyranny, cruelty, pain, poverty, coarse¬ 
ness, and intolerance. 

It is obvious, in this technological age, that man has 
improved the means of life. Nuclear weapons warn us 
that our instruments will spell death, if we do not honor 
worthy social ends. History holds a mixed record of 
heartening advances and dismal retrogressions. From 
our past mistakes, we can learn what to avoid. From the 
real triumphs of our yesterdays, we may learn to "rise 
above necessity into the kingdom of freedom, subduing 
material things to humane and rational purposes." These 
stirring words by Charles A. Beard need, of course, a 
brief qualifying clause which was rmtten by H. G. Wells: 
"Given only the mil" 

Nothing is more potent to diffuse the will to progress, 
in a genuine sense, than the proper study of history. His¬ 
tory is more than the record of vrars and politics. Let us 
trace the golden ihreadt 

The idea of progress was practically unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who generally supposed that 
man had lapsed from an early Golden Age. The Middle 
Ages had no idea that man could assume conscious con¬ 
trol of die natural development of history. Only after the 
Reformation did the idea of a progressive cultural evolu¬ 
tion occur to Descartes, Bod in, and the Encyclopaedists. 
Voltaire held that man can progress by the exercise of 
reason. Condorcet traced in history the gradual victory 
of humane liberalism over prejudice, and postulated the 
perfectibility of die human faculties. 

The Idea of progress captivated the minds of Fontenelle, 
Godwin, Kant. Comte, Hugo, Spencer, and Huxley. Fon- 
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teneile regarded unreasonable admiration for the ancients 
as one of die main obstacles to progress. However, it 
needed also to be Temembered that the heritage of the 
past is necessary to a nobler future. Kant's emphasis 
upon moral progresSp as distinguished from the mere 
multiplication of material commodities, was of vital im¬ 
portance. Spencer interpreted man's sociological advance¬ 
ment in evolutionary terms, and made much of progress 
by individual liberty. Unfortunately, many nineteenth- 
century enthusiasts identified evolution with a guarantee 
of automatic progress. 

In our own centur>% supposedly civilized nations have 
reverted to brum] barbarism. Liberty is the mainspring 
of life, but tfie critical struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism was never so pronounced as in onr time. 
Not ahvays is each succeeding chapter of human history 
better, In all respects. tJian those that went before. The 
universe holds no promise that the course of history will 
move inevitably into a brighter, freer future. That de¬ 
pends on us. 

Time and again, man has Itnown tragic regressions into 
slavery and division. In the long perspective, nevertheless* 
the fact remains that humanity has advanced from savagery 
to the development of civilized arts and sciences. Against 
great difficulties, man has courageously grappled tvith the 
problems of his environment* and he has ajdiieved a con¬ 
siderable knowledge and mastery of life. Moral ideals of 
liberty and brotherhood have shone ivithin the human 
spirit. Human rights have been established. Our species 
has progressed from craven credulity and dependence to 
the free exercise of reason. The good seeds will grow if 
we provide the right soil. 

Ancient Cicero uttered these immortal W'ords: "There 
ought to be one principle for all: that the advantage of 
each one singly and of all should be the same.” So it is 
when men recognize their true interests. In every in^ 
dividual are social inclinations ivhich go beyond individual 
ends, and Josiah Royce reminds us that complete self- 
real zzation is to be found only in loyalty to the world com- 
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muniiy. Separatism and prejudice spring from ignorance. 
Recoiltion of ttie intrinsic value of every human per¬ 
sonality is the foundation oE moral conduct, and the source 
oE all progress in the right direction. 

hfen are woeEully prone to move in the wrong direc¬ 
tion, and the journey down is faster. It may seem here¬ 
tical to speak oE "the world community," in an age of 
insecurity when even pacific powers must "arm to parley." 
It is not yet the general practice for every man to identify 
his interests with the interests of all. The principle of 
reverence for life could have a wider diHusion. William 
Ralph Inge has contributed this significant reminder to 
Lilting Fhilcsopkiesi " ‘You forget,' said the Devil, with 
a chuckle, 'that I have been evolving too.’ ” 

Our complex development b valuable only insofar as 
it makes passible the good life. Fonunately, there are 
absolute values whereby we can measure our real improve¬ 
ment or deterioration. Philosophy clarifies human choice, 
and further research into values will provide clearer guid¬ 
ance for our wills. Condorcet held that "all errors in 
politics and morals are based on phiiosophicaj emois." 
Tyrants, fearing the power of honest philosophy, have 
martyred philosophers. 

Even as ignorance has enchained men, enlightenment 
has been the great liberating power. The ideals of the 
human mind and spirit have been the most important 
moving-levers of the human adventure. "In history," 
said Emerson, *'an idea always overhangs like a moon 
and rules the tide which rises simultaneously in the souls 
of a generatioii.” Emil Ludwig notes the importance of 
"the spiritual reasons and results of events." James T. 
Shotwell Stresses the socio-psychological determination of 
history. Karl Lamprecht likewise testifies: "Every aspect 
of civilization expresses a collective psychic orientation 
which dominates the period, and like a diapason penetrates 
all the historical events of the time." 

In ancient times, when men knew but little of nature’s 
laws, they trembled before brutal monarchs and feared 
capricious divinities. Great military empires practiced 
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slaughter, slavery, and pillage. They proceeded 
callous assmuptlon that the end justifies the means. The 
individual was sacrificed- to the state. 

Oriental despotism and absolutism was a totalitarian 
nightmare, and the Western world retained many despotic 
features until bold innovators expounded individualism. 
In the ancient predatory societies, the ruling classes wal¬ 
lowed in the spoils of war. while captured slaves performed 
the "menial labor” which their "betters" held in con¬ 
tempt. The common people were kept in their places with 
a firm hand, and had to adjust theiriKlv^ to an infenot 
station. Social snobbery wTecked civilization after civiliza¬ 
tion with inefficiency, poverty, crime, and ignorance. 

Education in ancient Egypt was limited to the priests, 
the nobles, and the middle class. Only the ^ildren o! 
courtiers and officials were educated in ancient Crete. 
Babylon’s full educational opportunities were reserved £ot 
officials and priests. Poor youngsters had to bury Aeir 
dreams. Of course human society loses when even a single 
person is forced to bury his talent. 

In The History of Herodotus, we catch a vivid glimpse 
of the cruelty of ancient despotism and militarism. 

The pioneers of civilization had a mixed record. It is 
not for arrogant displays of might that we respect the 
distant past, but rather for intellectual and spiritual con¬ 
tributions tvhich have served humanity at large. Ancient 
societies did lay the bases for true civilization: in Egyp¬ 
tian moral doctrines and technological achievements, in 
the religious teachings of Moses and the prophets of Israel, 
in Babylonian science and commerce, in Persian politi^ 
experiments, in the Greeks’ rational examination of in¬ 
herited institutions and beliefs, and in the Roman em¬ 
phasis on law and order. 

The mighty Assyrian Empire died uiunoumed, and its 
warrior-heroes are remembered with contempt, but the 
prophet-heroes of little Israel still inspire the world. Six¬ 
teen of the twenty-six major civilizations of the past six 
thousand years have vanished, but the Jews, die Hindus, 
and the Chinese have lived, because they admired their 
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prophets and scholars more than their men oE ivar. Sparta, 
was the military superior o£ Athens, but it is Athens we 
love because of her vital contributions to philosophy and 
art. "History is philosophy teaching by experience.’’ 

Every age has its characteristic pattern of thoughts, 
ideals, and actions. We can divide historical changes into 
distinct phases, each characterized by a definite social and 
cultural integration. Any given culture's art, science, phil¬ 
osophy, law, ethics, and social-political-economic organiza¬ 
tions are interrelated, and all these cultural manifestations 
change their form simultaneously and in the same gen¬ 
eral direction. 

No great man and his works can be understood apart 
from the life and tliought of his age. The recent discovery 
of dte Dead Sea Scrolls has clarified tlie background of 
the consequential religious mission of Jesus. 

History has seen ages of religion, ages of rationalism, 
and the current age of technology. The protagonist Man 
has expressed different aspects of his unfolding nature in 
the successive ages of history, and we are pleased to be¬ 
hold consistent upthrusts toward larger enlightenment, 
freedom, and humanitarian ism, Alfred North White- 
head wisely obser^’cs; “No period of history has ever been 
great or ever can be that does not act on some sort of 
high, idealistic motives." 

Jesus began a new age, the common era of the Western 
world. The prophet of universal human brotherhood, 
rather than the former particularistic nationalisms, Jesm 
planted the germinal ideas of ultimate ethical reform. He 
taught by his parable of the leaven that this world should 
be redeemed by the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven 
in the human heart. He delivered his great ethical mes¬ 
sage without double-talk: '*Let your communications be. 
Yea, yea: Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil." 

Early Christianity honored this new universal ism which 
no longer distinguished between the Greek and the bar¬ 
barian. The early Christians were bound together by love, 
rather than by a strong ecclesiastical organization exercis- 
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ing temporal power. Eventually, the Bishop of Rome 
established himself as the supreme aathority in the church. 
The church, when it became a potverful centraliied or¬ 
ganization, did much good, but it leaned toward author¬ 
itarianism, legalism, superstition, and commercialism. Chris¬ 
tianity as the organized state religion tended to drift 
away from the original spirituality of its founder. 

The Crusades widened the outlook of medieval Chris¬ 
tian Europe by establishing contact with alien culture. 

David Saville Muzzey records: “English, French, Ger¬ 
man, and Italian scholars began to exploit the wealth of 
Greek, philosophy and Arabic science which had crossed 
over to Spain with the Moslem conquerors, but had been 
for three centuries shut off from Chrisdan Europe behind 
the barrier of the Pyrenees. ... It was really this rising 
tide of secular interests from the twelfth to tire sixteenth 
century . . . that caused the dowmiall of the medieval ec¬ 
clesiastical domination and opened the way for the even¬ 
tual validation of human and mundane activities."' 

The Humanists of the Renaissance were not presump¬ 
tuous enough to ntark a rigid borderline dividing the 
Human and the Divine. Their deep spirituality did not 
take the form of world-rejecdng dogma, but found expres¬ 
sion in a new interest in the sacredness of human things. 

When the religious Reformation ensued, both the Pro¬ 
testants and the Catholics were fiercely intolerant and 
bigoted. Theological disputes and religions wars stained 
the six teen til century. But the eventual result of the 
Reformation would be religious tolerance. 

Montaigne. Descartes, and Francis Bacon turned intel¬ 
ligent minds from ounvom theological dogmas to the 
study of nature, and to labors for the betterment of the 
human future. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, many scientific societies emerged. The Deists, the 
Encyclopedists, the philosophers of the Enlightenment, 
wielded a potent influence for science, for liberty, for 
human rights. The thought of Western man was given a 
netv orientation — rational liberalism, which Morris R. 
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CohcR characterizes as the intellectual foundation of West¬ 
ern civilization. 

Condorcet. dtat genius of rational liberalism, never 
wavered in his respect for "those gentle feelings which 
identify our happiness witlt tlral of others,” Rational 
liberalism is consistent with high feeling and profound 
intuition, but it rules out blind credulity. It honors na¬ 
tural lattf as the basis of human rights, and champions 
education as the foundation of freedom. 

It is by ideas that human behavior is organized. How 
people think makes a great difference in the practical world 
of events. Sound conduct can be founded only upon a 
sound philosophy. It is infinitely important to establish 
man’s social life upon solid intellectual ground. The 
philosopliy of natural law — the universal law of the ra¬ 
tional Older ~ is the premise upon which the institutions 
of ^Vcsiern society have been founded. It has given birth 
to the institutions of democracy, laws which safeguard 
human rights, and traditions of ivisdom and civDity. Ever 
since the days of Plato and Aristotle, political thinkers have 
tried to discover a law superior to arbitrary power. The 
concept of natural laiv has evolved through many ration¬ 
alistic, religious, and traditional stages. As Walter Lipp 
mann tells us. in The Good Society: "This is the mean¬ 
ing of a thousand years of struggle to bring the sovereign 
under a constitution, to establish for the individual and 
for voluntary associations of men rights which tliey can 
enforce against kings, barons, magnates, , . > and mobs. 
This is the meaning of the struggle to separate the church 
from the state, to emancipate conscience, learning, the 
arts, education, and commerce from the intjulsitor, the 
censor, the monopolist, the policeman, and the hangman," 

Lippmann has more to say about natural law in The 
Public Philosophy, and Cornelia Geer LeBoutillier has 
authored a brilliant scholarly study entitled American 
Democracy and Natural Law. Spinoza anticipated their 
keen realization that universal rational law is the founda¬ 
tion of responsible freedom. Great philosophers through¬ 
out the ages have credited the objective reality of die go^. 
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They have acknowledged the £act that ideas and principles 
have objective relevance and significance. 

In our cultural heritage is considerable wisdom of the 
good liEe. We must start with the knowledge o£ what 
our ancestors have already learned, if we would equal or 
surpass them. H. G* Welb noted the "race between 
education and catastrophe" — the outcome is a matter of 
life or death for civilization itself! The people must leam 
the inner principles of their institutions, that they may 
relate their lives to the rational order, and find cornmimion 
in common truthSp 

There must be faith in the efficacy of reason if men 
are to govern themselves successfully» svith respect for 
the public interest. The free society relies upon internal 
convictions rather than e^cternal coercion* The laws of a 
rational order of human society are not arbitrary* Morality 
has natural sanctions* Right is enjoined, and wrong b 
penalized^ by the natural order of things. Human nature 
is not merely the self-preser^-adve instinct, but it has 
regard to others, as Shaftesbury ivell remarked. Respect 
for the lives and property of others is dictated by fellow* 
feeling, and it is also the only reHable 'way of guaranty¬ 
ing each person security in his possessions and rights against 
the aggressions of a stronger neighbor^ Freedom of 
inquiry^ is a necessary means of attaining the truth. If 
civilization is to survive, man must both claim his rights 
and honor his duties; they are equally important. Thus 
reason must regulate die will if the principles of the good 
society are to prevail on earth. 

Arnold J. Toynbee^ in his monumental Study of His¬ 
tory, recognizes a significant pattern of historical organiza¬ 
tion. The rise and fall of civilizations is not just an auto¬ 
matic matter of blind fate, but civilization is "a product 
of wills/" 

Toynbee, like other enlightened historians, recognizes 
an objective moral and spiritual order. The higher values 
are intrinsic goods, and the moral laiv places binding obli¬ 
gations upon us. It is man's never-ending duty to cAocue 
between good and evil. In this finite sphere* we should 
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be loyal to values which axe more than finite. FooU wor¬ 
ship transient formSi neglecting the Life behind the form. 
Toynbee reminds us of "the universal nemesis of idolatry/" 
The breakdmvn of a civilisation is a failure of self' 
determination. Right decisions are always hard, but they 
alone can yield worthwhile results. When a civilization is 
morally enfeebled^ its creative minority is no longer able 
to respond to challenge. The masses keep their dead- 
letter symbols, but lose the spiritual convictions from 
which their civilization sprang. 

Those who live on a merely^physical level relate their 
lives to a materialistic frame of reference, But^ with 
inner growth, one discovers the true worth of man'^s life 
as a member of the spiritual universe. This comciousnesa 
is the supreme end of lifCi which all instrumental ends 
should serve^ Beyond man^s empirical selfhood is his 
identity as a spiritual being, and this accounts for the in¬ 
trinsic worth and freedom of human personality. In¬ 
wardly, the aware person feels his connection with all 
other lives, and enjoys access to a treasure of eternal worth. 
It is written; *'Man must center his life in eternity^ to 
keep from making a mess of his life in time/* 

No civilization can endure unless those who participate 
in its blessings make a constant effort to keep the spiritual 
torch alive. Spiritualiry is more than its forms and sym¬ 
bols. What goes on inside men determines the course 
which their civilization will take. "Thought makes the 
whole dignity of man,” asserted Blaise Pascal. "Therefore 
endeavor to think well/" 

To think welb we must !eam the lessons of history, for 
it is up to us to write the next phase of history. We need 
all the knowledge and insight we can acquire. 

Let us not be obsessed by the illusion that old evih 
must always remain to oppreM us. War and poverty are 
not inevitable and ineradicable in this evolving world. 
Now that technology has created the means to end pover¬ 
ty, we need only apply social justice to make the material 
blessings of civilization available to all mankind. The 
nations of the world can adjust their differences amicably, 
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given only tlie will to make human brotherhood a reality. 
Man has climbed up out of many blunders in the past, 
and this augura well for the possibility o£ further improve¬ 
ment in the years ahead. “You are not expected to Enish 
the whole task," runs an old Jewish proverb, “but neither 
are you free from doing your shaTe." 

Even if men have occupied the earth about teu mtUion 
years, as Dr. Johannes Hurzeler is convinced, man is still 
young enough to outgrow his shortcomings- It is believed 
that OUT eardi may remain habitable another million mil¬ 
lion years. "Utterly inexperienced beings, " exclaims Sir 
James Jeans in the long perspective of science, "we are 
standing at the first flush of the dawn of civilization." 
Ralph Perry sees the possibility that our future progress 
will "overbalance and remake the little world of things 
known." 

But of course we cannot earn the trophy without the 
dust and heat of die race. We must rise above archaic pre¬ 
judices, vain contentions, and greedy ambitions. We must 
undertake the intelligent direction of human destiny. 
We must lionor the dignity and the unity of life, and 
consciously work toward a world community of will and 
understanding. Wells notes a clt^e parallel betsveen hu¬ 
man history' and personal religious experience: "Both tell 
of a being at first scattered and blind and utterly con¬ 
fused, feeling its vray slotvly to the serenity and salvation 
of an order^ and coherent purpose." It is fitting to con¬ 
clude this chapter with the equally-aware urords of John 
Herman Randall, in A World ComTnuniiy: 

"For us, the essential feet in human history has come 
to be the slow arvakening of a sense of unity in tlie life 
of mankind, the gradual unfolding of a feeling of com¬ 
munity between men, nations and races, the dawning pos¬ 
sibility of cooperation, of undreamed of collective powers, 
of a coming synthesis of the human speclesj of the even¬ 
tual des'elopment. out of all the present confusion, of a 
common general ideal, a common urtiversal purpose for 
humanity as a whole. , , , 

"When we take the limited view, or scan merely the 
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suiface page of history. It is a strange, kaleidoscopic pic¬ 
ture that presents itself: one civilization rising only to 
begin its decline and be succeeded by another; one dynasty 
swept aside by others; everywhere through all the cen¬ 
turies the record of wars and bloodshed, of tyranny and 
oppression, of cruelty and strife. But when we take the 
long view of history and look beneath the petty surface 
facts, we begin to discern a movement, very slow and halt¬ 
ing, often imperceptible for long periods of time, often 
completely submerged by the reactions following the strife 
of war, and then gradually emerging again. It is a move* 
ment . . - toward an ultimate world unity/* 


2. EGYPT: THE IDEA OF DURATION 


The regular rising of the Nile convinced the ancient 
Egj'ptians that they were living in a dependable universe. 
While they were impressed by the powerful and orderly 
forces of nature, they were not content merely to bow 
to those forces in blind submission. Their very old tech* 
nicjue of irrigation was one of the many Egyptian inven* 
tions which testified to man’s capacity to make his own 
efforts count. The ancient Egyptians had a feeling of 
security, and of human power. The basic mood of Egyp¬ 
tian antiquity was permeated with the idea of duration. 
Egypt has not only endured through the ages, but her 
ancient civilization was the foundation of the Greco- 
Roman civilization, and of the very civilization of the 
West as we know it today. Egypt is die scene of "proud 
pyramids of stone proclaiming man's sense of sovereign 
power in his triumph over material forces/’ Not only did 
the ancient Egyptians create enduring material monu¬ 
ments, which may last as long as our planet, but they also 
searched fruitfully into the eternal things of the spirit. 
Many of man's greatest material and spiritual gains began 
in Egypt] 

Profound philosophy and great art answered the spir¬ 
itual needs of the Egyptian people. Their civilization 
shone in agriculture, industry, science, philosophy, reli¬ 
gion, literature, well-organized government, ardiitecture, 
sculpture, and painting. In some respects, perhaps even 
the enthusiastic tribute of Faure is not too extreme: "Egypt, 
through the solidarity, the unity, and the disciplined 
variety of its artistic products, through the enormous dura¬ 
tion and sustained power of its effort, offers the spectacle 
of tlie greatest civilization that has yet appeared on the 
ear til." 

Margaret A. Murray has this to say, in The Splendour 
That Was Egypt: "No other country has given so rich a 
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haTv«t to the arcJieoIogist, nor can any other country show 
such splendour of material, such beauty oE technical skill, 
and so great a feeling for art over so long a period. . . . 
The splendour of Egypt was not a mere mushroom growth, 
lasting for a few hundred years. Where Greece and Rome 
can count their supremacy by the century, Egypt counts 
hers by the millennium, and the remains of that splendour 
can even now eclipse the remains of any other ancient 
country in the world." 

The leading authorities customarily treat Egyptian his¬ 
tory as a series of successive dynasties extending from 
about 3400 B.C, to 30 B.C., and they further group the 
dynasties into pieriods. The leading authorities differ by 
centuries in the dates which they ascribe to the earlier 
periods. The three most important periods of ancient 
Egyptian history appear in some sources as the Old King^ 
dorn. the Middle Kingdom, and the Empire; while other 
sources call them the Ancient Empire, the Middle Em¬ 
pire. and the New Empire. Following the latter sources, 
we may classify the first ten dynasties of Egyptian history 
(3400 -s;i6o B.C.) as the Ancient Empire. The next ten 
dynasties (si60-1090 B.C.) ate the Middle Empire. The 
twenty-first to thirty-first dynasties (1090-332 B.C.) ex¬ 
tended until the time when Egypt was conquered by 
Alexander, and our sources call the period of these dy¬ 
nasties the New Empire. The last tw^o dynasties of ancient 
Egyptian history, the thirty-second and thirty-third, ended 
with the suicide of Cleopatra and the organlzadtm of the 
kingdom as a Roman province. 

The monuments dating from the Ancient Empire are 
the pyramids, the Sphinx, and the Temple of the Sphinx. 
Middle Empire remains are also sepulchral for the most 
part. The New Empire saw the building of the great 
temples of Kamak and Luxor, the Ramesseum, and the 
rock-cut temple at Abu-Simbel. The architecture of the 
New Empire was luxuriant in style. The artists did fresco 
paintings of real-life scenes. During the last dynasties were 
built the temples at Philae, Kom-Ombo, and Edfu. 

The greatest of all the ancient Egyptians was the ethical 
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monotheist Akhenaten (1388-136^ B-C.). This Herfiiic 
King" established revolutionary innovations in the reli¬ 
gious, moral, social, and esthetic realms. The soul of a 
civilization may be known by its art, AVhenaten inspired 
warm, human, artistic creation, unfettered by stiff com'en- 
ticnalism. 

Religiously, Akhenaten not only championed the na¬ 
tional sovereignty of righteousness, but conceived of a 
univets&l moral order under one God. He tried to in¬ 
troduce a new age of human brotherhood. 

It is possible that Moses may have learned the ethical 
monotheism of Akhenaten in Eg>'pt, and given it to his 
people, but Jewry holds that Abiaham earlier founded 

its faith. ^ 

Inscriptions in the Valley of tlie Nile, dating back as 
early as 5000 B.C., prove to us dial man’s social idealism 
is very old. 

Many important things started in Egypt. Of course it 
should be mentioned that historians disagree as to whedier 
the Eg>'ptian civilization was the earliest to develop, or 
the civilization of the Mesopotamian valley. Breasted 
ascribes priority to the Egyptian civilization, and believes 
that the Sumerian knowledge of civilized arts was borrowed 
from Egypt. 

Breasted, in The Dawn of Conscience, shows us by 
means of parallel quotations exactly how much the Egyp¬ 
tian religion influenced Judaism. For example, an un¬ 
known Pharaoh of Heracleopolis, in the twenty-third cen- 
tuiy' B.C.. rebelled against religious sacrifices in these 
words to his son: ’‘More acceptable is the virtue of an 
upright man than the ox of him that docst iniquity." 
Great Jewish Prophets delivered the same humane mes- 
sage. 

Egypt was the pioneer of impartial justice before the 
law. The chief judge in an Egyptian court of justice was 
trained to let the Eternal Trutli decide every legal con¬ 
test. 

Other Egyptian contributions to civilization included 
sculpture, painting, use of metals, industrial arts, ship- 
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building, engineering* agriculture* the column, stone ax- 
chitecture, ivritingp medicinep geometry* taxes* linen* meas¬ 
urement of time, irrigationp musical instruments, papyrus 
paper, glasstvorkp and profound philosophy* Scientific irri¬ 
gation began in Egypt, to provide a uniform supply of 
water in the fields despite the variation in tlie annual 
Nile-flow. 

Egyptian moralists realized that possessions in tliem- 
selves do not make for happiness/* They judged it right 
to "give bread to the hungry, drink to the thirstyi and 
clothing to the naked/* They believed that a man could 
count his life well-spent if he were able to say at the last: 
*'I have made no one weep." 

The ancient Egyptians revered Truth, Moral Order* 
Righteousness* and Justice, which drey signified by the 
vrord man's virtue is his monumentp^' they said. 

"Established is tire man whose standard is righteousness, 
and who walketh according to its w^ay/' Tire ancient Egyp¬ 
tians had the Ten Commandments thousands of years 
before the Jewish scribes borrowed them. The Eg>ptian 
prophets crusaded for social justicep and strove to protect 
the gentle against the arrogant. Egyptian civilization for 
the first time erased all social distinctions before the law. 

In the moral evolution of Egypt, it is significant to note 
that periods of external hardship turned men's minds to 
the interior values. An unknown Pharaoh of Heracleo- 
polls WT'Ote: "Speech is mightier than war." "it is the 
inside of the palace which conveys respect to die out¬ 
side/* 

The pyramids have been regarded as monuments of 
vanity* but it is probable that they were built to give 
employment to the workers during the months when the 
river was in fiocxl and the fields were coveted with water. 

Michelet thought of Egypt as "an immense mortuary 
monument.” But recent findings remind us that the 
Egy ptians were "a merry people* fond of the most vivid 
colors* of gay festivals, of music and wine.” There was 
nothing dour about their morality* The blowing sands of 
Egypt symbolize the mystic soul of the East. The Egyptian 
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people were absorbed in the thought oE duratioiij ever* 
lastingness, but they loved the good things oE changing 
process too. 

When the Egyptian priest Manetho wrote an immense 
dynastic history o£ his land, his pen was a pointy reed, 
and his ink was gum and soot muted with water. His paper 
was the papyrus-reed, flattened out and fastened logfcther. 
As Manetho finished the sections of his book, he rolled up 
the lengths o£ papyrus and arranged them on shelves. The 
ancient Egyptian books were not so easy to handle as our 
modem volumes. 

In the luxurious brick villas of the Egyptian nobles 
were richly-colored specimens oE metal, glass, and porcelain 
work: gold vases inlaid with lapis lazuli: and wooden 
couches inlaid with silver. Egyptian vessels sailed the 
Mediterranean. Egyptian caravans went forth. Egypt ex¬ 
changed cultural glories with other civilizations. Egyp¬ 
tian merchants sold precious metals, rare stones, crystal 
vases, beautiful linen, fine timbers, and spkes. 

Egypt created esthetic masterpieces: The temples of 
Kamak, Luxor, Abu Simbel; the obelisks and giant sta¬ 
tues; the pyramids: the Sphinx with its gravity and dig¬ 
nity. The Temple oE Amen at Karnak ^unt^ capitals, 
friezes, and columns painted in gorgeously-vivid colors, 
potent to stand against the intense sunlight of Egypt. 
From the base to the ornate capital, immense columns 
displayed their impressive effects. 

Hegel saw Egypt’s art as “a Memnon waiting for the 
dayl" 

Thebes, “The City of a Hundred Gates.” was excep¬ 
tionally colorful and well-decorated- Some mysterious 
sjwll seemed to brood over the temples with their colossal 
stone figures. 

Throughout Egypt, beautiful temples glowed with gold, 
scarlet, and blue. 

The art of the musician is an intensely-meanmgful inner 
creation. The Egyptian priests cultivate the musical art 
in the religious services of the temple. Ancient Egyptians 
invented the harp, and constructed many varieties thereof. 
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The jistrum was used as a sacred musical instrument in 
the temples- As Plutarch tells us: ""The sistrum shows that 
things that are must never cease from motion/' 

Althougii Egyptian music was primarily an esoteric 
sacred art^ professional musicians supplied popular music 
at the feasts of the people, 

Howard D. McKinney and W. R. Anderson tell us, in 
Music ifi History: "The musical practices were largely in 
the hands of the priests* who regarded them as magical 
and sacred influences in the lives of the people and hence 
as something to be carefully and secretly protected. No 
change or development was to be thought of. They would 
not even take the chance of revealing their secret by writ¬ 
ing it down.'* 

Harps have been found in the monuments of the fourth 
dynasty. The Egyptians also had flutes, sistrumSi and 
drums. It is believed that there were graceful dances to 
slow' music in the religious rites. In the New Kingdomj 
the Egyptians borrowed such Asiatic luxuries as the citharaj 
the guitar, and the trumpet. 

The ancient Egyptians had songs of the harem^ songs 
by domestic singers, and songs by "the singers of the god/^ 
In all the temples there were female singing dancers. 
Plato said of the Egyptian ritual Dance of the Stars: 
'"It must have been invented by a god, for its ingenuity 
was entirely divine.” Danced within the temple precincts^ 
it symbolized (he law^s and harmonies of the celestial 
system. This abstract ballet was devised by the astronomer 
priests, "The dancers, clad in brilliant robes, made signs 
of the zodiac witli their hands, and turned rhythmically 
from east to west, following the course of the planets.** 
For die ancient Egyptians, esthetic participation and ap 
prcciation tvas a means to religious experience. 

Akhenaien sang this beautiful Hymn to the Sun, sym¬ 
bol of the ultimate Source of Life: 

""Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven* 

O living Aten, Beginning of Ufel 

When tliou rises! in the eastern horizon of heaven 
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TKou fillesl every land witli thy beauty . , . 

For thou art Aten o£ the day over the earth." 

On the fringe of the liver, Egyptian men and women 
dancetl in the open air to the music of the harp, the 
fife, and the lute. Love-songs abounded. 

Egyptian women ivore ftowing robes, and fine-worked 
jewelry of gold. They sat wiUt their sweethearts in beau¬ 
tiful gardens, and sipped wine from glasses of graceful 

fashioning. ^ j 

Women enjoyed a surprising measure oS freedom m 
ancient Egy'pt, Babylonia, and Crete. Man and wife ^e 
represented togetlier in Egyptian portrait-statues, a sign 
tJiat sexual equality prevailed, in the opinion of some 
historians. However it is significant to note that when 
the Eg>'ptians w'anted to glorify their able Queen Hatasu, 
they represented her in masculine apparel and with a long 

The people went about unarmed in ancient Egypt, 
their lives were secure. The masses enjoyed many festivals 
in the fertile Nile Valley. 

Tlie land was full of beauty with its flashing waters, 
its encasing desert sand, and its sky-pointed pyramids 
oriented in relation to tlie 5 taTS- 

Of course tiiere were shadows as well as highlights. 
There was undue emphasis on the glory of the few. There 
ivas slavery, illiteracy, and militaristic imperialism — and 
these sins finally eventuated in the usual penalties which 
have engulfed civilization after civilization. Tiie mighty 
Pharaoh who oppressed the Jewish slaves now presents his 
mummified face as a museum-display, but tlie Jews have 
lived on dirough history to fulfill tlieir mission more and 

more, „ , 

Tlie thrilling spectacle of Bible history unrolls for visi¬ 
tors to Egypt. It is proverbial that "no man can drink 
of the waicis of the Nile and not return.” 

Fg^'ptian hieroglyphic writing ivas long a mysteiy to the 
Western world. But in 1799, French soldiers in E^pt 
discovered the Rosetta Stone, w'ith identical inscriptions 
in Egyptian and in Greek. In 1822, the French scholar 
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Champollion worked out a code and deciphered the hie- 
Toglyphics on the stone. At last Egyptologists learned to 
read all die available writings of the ancient Egyptians. 

In die opening of the tomb of Tutankhamen re¬ 

surrected the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty. Eg)ptian 
chronology was founded upon the reigns of kings. 

The Pharaoh Akhenaten, fathex-indaw of “King Tut," 
abolished the superstitious polytheistic exoteric religion 
to establish enlightened monotheism as the popular reli¬ 
gion (c. 1355 B.CO This '"Heretic King"' learned the 
deeper wisdom of the Mysteries from the learned priests 
of the College ot Heliopolis. With deep faith in die One 
God, this illuminate delivered a social message of inter¬ 
nationalism, democracy^ and peace. But vested interests 
resisted his advanced ideals, and when he died the Mys¬ 
teries were again driven under cover. 

In the Egypt of the pyramids^ ethical precepts were 
inscribed on the walls of the tombs. The Pyramid Texts 
are not feat-haunted. Like the Vedic poems> they reveal 
a conviction that the heart of being is sound. 

The moral code of the ancient Egyptians, which goes 
hack to at least seven thousand years ago, is set forth tn 
the following "Confession to Truth" in the Book of the 
Dead: 

"'Homage to Thee„ O Great God, Thou Master of AH 
Truth! I have come to Thee, O my God> and have brought 
myself hither that I may become conscious of Thy de¬ 
crees. I know Thee, and am attuned with Thee and Thy 
Laws which exist ivith Thee in this Chamber of Truth. 

"In Truth have I come into Thy attunement;, and I 
have brought Truth in my mind and soul* 

"I have destroyed wickedness for Thee. 

"I have not done evil to mankind. 

"I have not oppressed the members of my family» 

"I have not wrought evil in the place of right and triithp 

"I have had no intimacy with worthless men. 

"I have not demanded first consideration. 

"I have not decreed that excessive Labor should be per¬ 
formed for me. 
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"I have not brought fomatd my name for exaltation 
lo honors. 

have not defrauded the oppressed of property, 

*1 have made no man to suffer hunger* 

■'1 have made no man weep. 

"I have caused no pain to be indicted upon man or 
animah 

"I have not defrauded the Temples, 
have not diminished from die busheh 
have not filched away land. 

*'l have not encroached upon d^e fields of others. 

’"I have not added to the weights of the scales to cheat 
the seller- 

"I have not misread the pointer of the scales to cheat 
the buyer. 

have not kept the milk from the mouths of children- 
have not turned back the water at the time when It 
should flow. 

"'I have not extinguished the flame when it should bum. 

'*1 have not repulsed God in His manifestations, 

"I am pure! I am purel I am pure! 

"My purity is the purity of the Divinity of die Holy 
Temple. 

'^Therefore, evil shall not befall me in this w'orld* be¬ 
cause 1 , even 1 , knovv the laws of God w^hich axe God. 
The Truth shall be**^ 

Overview Of EgypHan History 

Soil-depth evidence indicates that the valley of the Nile 
did not exist forty thousand years ago. 

Paleolidiic tools in the Egyptian desert indicate that 
men reached Egypt on foot some tiventy thousand years 
In the past. 

Sir Flinders Petrie thinks there was civilizadon in 
Egypt as far back as ia*ooo B, C. 

Recently, the spades of archeologists unearthed a very 
old and wonderful artistic development at Eadari. Beauti¬ 
ful statuettes and specimens of polished pottery astonished 
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the world. This Badarian culiure may put back the be* 
ginning of history eight thomand years. 

History books now tell us that Stone Age men 6rst 
aeated civiliration in the fertile valley of the Nile. Egyp¬ 
tian civilization was “the gift oE the Nile,” The annual 
overflow of the Nile made the soil remarkably fertile. 
hfcn of the New Stone Age controlled the Nile overflow 
by means of dikes, canals, and reservoirs. The job de¬ 
manded cooperation between the various villages, and 
cooperation was a great step in the development of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Egypt seems to have enjoyed a peaceful prehistoric 
garden<ulmre at the outset. Agriculture set a premium 
on peace. 

Even before the Egyptians had started to use bronze 
and iron, they created many beautiful articles of luxury 
and ornament. Their hctile vases are decorated with paint¬ 
ings. They both painted and carved representations of 
humans, animals, and plants. Gold was known even in 
the Stone Age. The color of gold allured young human¬ 
ity, who found that metal soft enough to work with ease 
into beautiful ornaments. There was also a taste for 
pretty stones. 

Egypt went through an early stage of little local city- 
kingdoms. There were wars between these groups until 
3400 B.C., when the first Pharaoh, Menes. brought all 
Egypt under his rule. It tvas w’hen Egypt had progressed 
with her use of gold, and when her mariners and traders 
journeyed to scenes afar, that the first dynasties of the 
Pharaohs began. At the outset the Pharaohs were human¬ 
itarians, and had no slaves to serve them. But the mari-h 
of civilization introduced new temptations and new cor¬ 
ruptions. 

The Egyptian Pharaoh was the absolute monarch, "a 
father strict in disciplining his children.” The priests and 
the nobles were privileged classes. Below them was the 
class of offidals — ministers, governors, judges, and tax 
collectors. Next came the class of professional soldiers. 
Urban professional people and merchants formed a 
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"middle class." The masses who supplied the needs o£ the 
privileged classes constituted the bottom social bracket ” 
skilled urban craftsmen, peasants who tilled the soil, me¬ 
nial laborers, and slaves. ... 

Egyptian farmers developed a system of irrigation, and 
grew a variety of crops. Egyptian artisans discovered the 
use of metals, and made brooie tools and weapons. 

Egyptian architects and sculptors created pyramids, 
temples, obelisks, rock-cut tombs, and statues. Egyptian 
architects pioneered tlie column (which the Greeks would 
develop), and the clerestory (which the builders of the 
Gothic cathedrals would employ so effectively). 

The Egyptians knew how to weave and dye linen cloths. 
They made elaborate robes. They created beautiful glass¬ 
ware and pottery. They fashioned gold and silver oma- 
menu- They constructed richly-carved furniture. These 
material accouterments of civilization bespoke a cultivated 
estlietic taste. 

Egyptian writing progressed from pictograms to phonetic 
signs. At first the hieroglyphics (priests' writing) were 
cut on stone, hut then the Egyptians learned to write with 
pen and ink on sheets made from the papyrus reed. For 
business purposes, a quicker script was devised. The in¬ 
vention of writing began the age of recorded history. 

The Egyptian people worshipped a large number of 
nature-gods, especially the Sun-god and the god of the 
Nile. Heliopolis was the seat of the Solar cult. The phi¬ 
losophers did not really worship the religious symbols 
themselves, but rather the Principle they symbolized. The 
Egyptians believed that the soul would survive the body's 
death, and be judged on the basis of one’s earthly deeds. 

Citizens of ancient Egypt at first measured time by the 
moon. In 4241 B.G., they adopted a calendar of three 
hundred and sixty-five days, each day divided into two 
periods of twelve hours each. 

The Egyptians were the earliest sliipbuilders. They dug 
a canal connecting the Nile River with the R.ed Sea, in 
order to facilitate their commerce with the nations of the 
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eastern Mediterranean. The Nile Valley was “the granary 
of the ancient world.” 

TJie Ancient Empire saw mudi pr<^ess in the arts and 
crafts, commerce, and political OTganizatioit. The Pharaoh 
was a despot who owned all the land, and kept the peo¬ 
ple* and tlie nobles dependent upon him, but dvat adjust¬ 
ment answered the needs of that period of history. Egj'pt 
considered herself the sole oasis of light in a dark world. 
Hoivever £g>‘pti3n imperialism was modest at that time. 
Egypt derived natural resources from just a fetv* uncivilized 
regions. 

Eventually the growing potver of the nobles under¬ 
mined the structure of the Ancient Empire. Ambitious 
territorial lords quarreled with one another and with the 
Throne. 

The Middle Empire began in aiSo B.C. The nobles 
acquired more power, and were the lords of local ter¬ 
ritories. When the princes of Thebes became more potver- 
ful tlian the other princes, they founded the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Kings. Egypt was now a united, prosperous, 
arid artistic land. All the beautiful arts except portrait- 
statuary were carried to their peak-level. There was a re¬ 
markable floivering of architecture, sculpture, pottery- 
work, and gold work. The Theban Pharaohs started "civil 
service-" There greiv up brilliant colleges of learned 
priests. From aooo to iSoo B. C., science and literature 
progressed noubly. Intelligent laymen wrote sagacious 
Maps of Life. 

Tlie Middle Empire spread southward over Nubia, but 
there w:ere no great and prolonged foreign wars. 

Egy'pt w'as conquered by nomads from - 4 sia, the Shep¬ 
herd Kings or Hyksos wlio founded the Sixteendi Dynasty. 
The little race of powerful men with superior equipment 
came across the desert to Egypt, from Syria perhaps, and 
the Egyptians rvere unprepared to resist. These Hyksos 
invaders had an implement of war drat the Egyptian troops 
could not cope with — die horse-chariot. The horse was 
unknown in Eg>'pt until this time. Hitherto Egypt had 
not clashed with the Asiatic powers, She had expanded 
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only over Nubia; her history ivas mainly an internal his- 
toiy. ''ll was under the Hyksos,” reminds Professor 
Breasted in his History of the Ancient Egyptians, "that 
the conservatism of millennia was broken up in the Nile 
Valley. Tlie Egyptians learned aggressive war for the 
first time, and introduced a well-organized military system, 
including the chariotry, which the importation of tlie 
horse by the Hyksos notv enabled them to do. Egypt was 
transformed into a military empire.” 

Joseph McCabe obset^'cs, in The Wonders of Ancient 
E^pt and Babylon: "Through the Hyksos, the Egyptians 
were led to realize tliat otlier great civilizations lay beyond 
the desert," 

In order to develop tlie rnilitary might of Egypt, the 
Hyksos levied heavy tribute and made themselves generally 
unpopular. They ruled Egypt by force, destroying many 
cities. But their sons were iveakened by the luxuries of 
Egyptian civilization. The upper part of Egypt won in¬ 
dependence, and began a war for freedom which lasted 
almost half a century. The foreign military rulers were 
expelled by Ahmose I, with the help of an army raised 
tn Ethiopia. 

About 15S0 B.C., an Egyptian dynasty once more oc¬ 
cupied the throne. The Egyptians had thrown off the 
Hyksos by a War of Liberation, but they did not throw 
off the military influence which the Hyksos planted. Now 
that the Asiatic gate had been opened. E^ptian rulers 
dreamed of Lavish imperialistic conquest. As H. G, Wells 
notes, in his popular Outline of History: "Egypt became 
a great and united military state, and pushed her expedi¬ 
tions at last as far as tlie Euphrates, and so the age-long 
struggle between the Egyptian and Babylonian-AssyTian 
power began," 

Now Egypt entered into ambitious and extended foreign 
wars sucli as she had never known before. The Pharaohs 
sent fortlt large armies with war-chariots, and the Egyp 
tian archers were feared in far places. From the sixteenth 
to the thirteenth century, Egypt had a scries of imperial¬ 
istic Warrior-Kings, whose armies reached their rule as 
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Bar as the banks of the Euphrates. In the mighty battle of 
Armageddon (Megiddo), King Thotmes HI (1500-1447 
B.C.) conquered Syria and mucli of Mesopotamia. 

The conquests of the Pharaohs from 1580 to 1167 
brought lavish tribute into Egypt. Empire meant tremen¬ 
dous wealth, and the surplus funds financed impressive 
artistic achievements. Egypt raised temples of impressive 
art, but the souls of the people were affected by warfare. 
The road to Empire is always the road to ruin in the long 
run. 

King Amenlioiep III was a Warrior-King. His son .Amen- 
hotep IV (Akhenaten) was a monotheist and pacifist. 

King Akhenaten was succeeded by King Tutankhamen, 
a nonentity who erased the revolutionary reforms of hu 
predecessor. 

Rameses 11 (i 305-1234 B.C.) is generally remembered 
as the Pharaoh of die oppression of the Jews in Egypt. But 
some recent authorities think his son played that role, and 
they date the Exodus be tureen 1230 and 1225. 

In die fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, there was 
a line of strong rulers. The army -was reorganized. But 
Egypt was not mighty enough to control die east. 

The impressive new temples ivith large stone figures 
were '‘mere paint on the face of a woman who had lost 
her bloom." 

Finally rveaklings ruled, and Egypt once more split in 
two. 

From about iioo B.C., Egypt resisted new powers that 
tried to reduce her. Egypt was in a period of decadence 
and decline. Ethiopia gained independence as the King¬ 
dom of Meroe. Egypt was in the poiver of the Libyans. 
The Assyrians wrung tribute from Egypt. 

Some historians classify Egypt’s period of great prosper¬ 
ity from about 1600 B.C. as the New Empire, but here 
we prefer to follotv otlier historians who date tire New 
Empire from die Tiventy-first Dynasty which started in 
the year 1090 B.C. 

The period of Egypt's New Empire tras the period 
w'lien Grecian Influence rose across the sea. The daughter 
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of an Egyptian Pharaoh was married to King David. Shi- 
shak (Sheshonk 1 } plundered Solomon's temple in Jerusa¬ 
lem. There was civil war, and moral and economic de¬ 
cline. Egypt was conquered by the Ethiopians, but Essar- 
hadden (of Ass^Tia) overtlirew' tlie Ethiopian rule. E^pt 
was inriciiendent under Psamtik 1 , of tlie Tvventj'-sixtb 
Dynasty. Egj'pt’s long decadence and decline was tempo¬ 
rarily arrested by the Saite Renaissance (720-525 B,C.) 
under Pharaohs of Sais, There ivas a revival of the old 
Eg^'ptian splendor, and Greek ideas rvere introduced. 
Pharaoh Necho defeated Judah at Megiddo. but was de¬ 
feated by the Chaldeans at Carchemish. The Pharaoh Psam¬ 
tik III w-as defeated by Cambyses. Egypt became a Persian 
province. The New Empire ended tvhen Alexander con¬ 
quered Egypt in 332 B.C. 

During the last two dynasties of Egypt, the thirty-sec¬ 
ond and the thirty-third, Manetho wrote his history, the 
Rosetta Stone was inscribed, and Cleopatra was the Queen 
of Egypt. After Cleopatra put an asp to her bosom, Egypt 
became a Roman province. In the course of subsequent 
history, Eg)'pt was successively ruled by die Arabs, the 
Turks, and the British. 

As McCabe says; "The chief reason for the fall of Egypt 
was quite clearly war. Those who had taken to the sword 
perished by It. Centuries of foreign war reduced the mili¬ 
tary resources of the country, and the lust of empire ivas 
now passing from country to country.” 

Egypt's S«ats of Learning 

Egypt developed very famous seats of learning. Thales 
and Democritus were trained in metaphysics at Memphis, 
the sanctuary of Orpheus. Sais was the home of just 
legislation and government, and Its priests were the in¬ 
structors of Lycurgus and Solon. Plato learned his ethics, 
and Eudoxus his mathematics, at the shrine of Heliopolis 
w'here Akhenaien had received his education a long time 
before. 

The ancient Egyptians knew all that was knorvn to the 
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Indians, Persians, Arabians, Syrians, Sydonians, Chaldeans, 
and Babylonians. 


Pyramid and Sphinx 

The Great Pyramid, which Isaiah identified as Ihe 
"'altar to die Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt," 
was one ot die Seven Wonders of the ancient world. The 
Great Pyramid of Khufn (or Cheops) ^Us to mind the 
ancient Mystery^-teaching that ''the apex of the Pyramid 
contains in a transcendent manner all its sides." 

Pyramids of solid stone masonry were built over the 
concealed burial chambers wherein the bodies of Egyp¬ 
tian kings were placed. By the end of the thirtieth cen¬ 
tury, tlie Great Pyramid was being prepared at Gireh. It 
contains two million, tliree hundred thousand blocks of 
stone, each weighing about two and one half tons. Its base 
covers thirteen acres. It rises almost five hundred feet. 
Herodotus says it took one hundred thousand workmen 
twenty years to complete this structure. We have no reason 
to tliink they were driven to die job with whips. It gave 
them employment when the river was in flood. 

It is believed that the Book of ihe Dead tells ns by way 
of symbol and allegory what occurred in tlie secret cham¬ 
bers of the InitiationTyramids. 

Carl Snyder has written, in The ITorld Machine' 

*'The Pyrarnids are si ill a marv^el of constructive ac¬ 
curacy. The base of the Great Pyramid is 756 feel on 
each Side, and so near to a perfect square that the mean 
error of the Tour sides is only six-tenths of an inch. The 
height is to the total length of the sides as the quantity 
symbolized by pi to the cirenmEerence of a circle; and 
til ere are otiter indications in the interior that tlie ratio 
of pi ivas accuTately known. . . . 

'Among the pyramid-builders of Egypt a high level in 
both astronomy and mathematics had been attained. The 
truly marvelous geometrical cons true cion of Cheop is 
proof of that. Its edges are the four points of the compass, 
determined witli asconishing precision, and from the royal 
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burtai'chamber, in the far deptlu of the Pyratntdr through 
the long inclined tunnel which leads to the entraiice, a 
mirror kept ceaseless vigil with tlie polar star. There is 
litde reason to suppose that the genial brain which planned 
that mightiest of human tombs differed in any appreciable 
degree in eitlier its capacity or its scientific knowledge 
from Ardiimedes or Newton*" 

Herbert J* Muller, in The Uses of the Past^ suggests that 
the pyramids "are likely to outlast Western civilization, 
or possibly the human race itself*” The pyramids sym¬ 
bolize the Egyptian idea of duration. An Egyptian priest 
told Solon: "You Creeks are mere children, talkative 
and vain, knowing nothing of the past.” 

There is something uncannily timeless about the sym¬ 
bols of Egypt, that country of thousands of years lon¬ 
gevity. 

Tlie Great Sphinx at Gizeh, an image of a recumbent 
lion widi a human head, has been associated with in¬ 
scrutable mystery. Sir William Dampier observes that 
Nature smiles a Sphinx-like smile, watching man’s little 
day. The Great Sphinx of Ageless Wisdom has remained 
constant through die proud centuries when the Egyptians 
ruled their own land, and through the humbled periods 
under the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, the Turks, and 
the British. The unvarying expression on the natural 
rock face suggests some changeless and permanent wisdom 
overlooking the dissolving scenes of man* This colossal 
form has ever challenged thinkers to look into the un- 
knotvn, and to try to bring togcdier the pieces of the 
Cosmic Puzzle. Watcliing steadfast amidst mortal changes, 
die Sphinx invites us to reflect upon Eternity. The Riddle 
of the Sphinx will ever perplex the wisest with myste^ 
beyond mystery. It is unavailing for man to feign indif¬ 
ference toward the deeper questions of being. 

Egyptian Liieratufe 

Beautiful romances were written in ancient Egypt, in¬ 
cluding an anticipation of the story of Joseph and Poti- 
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phar’s wife. We also have some rich fragments of Egyp¬ 
tian love-songs. Perhaps the love-song of Solomon was 
borrowed from an outspoken Egyptian composition. 

Egypt's Book of the Dead is profound phtlosophical 
literature. 

The Egyptians also read stories of adventure at sea, an 
exile's homecommgp a woman's treachery* and otiier such 
themes. 

A large Egyptian literature was stored in Alexandria, 
greatest literary center oE die world. The priceless library 
occupied the Museum (Home of the Muses) and the 
Sempion (connected widi tlie Temple o£ Jupiter Serapis). 
The collection was started by Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. It was 
at first a part of the Museum or University. This collec¬ 
tion of four hundred thousand volumes was burned by 
Caesar. However a second library estabHslied by Ptolemy 
Physcon in the Temple of Serapis* and consisting oE three 
hundred thousand volumes* was unharmed. To atone for 
the loss of the first library^ Mark Antony gave Cleopatra, 
die rival library (which had been collected by Eumenes* 
King of Pergamus) containing two hundred thousand 
volumes. A few hundred years after Caesar burned the 
Alexandrian Library'^ the Library was largely destroyed by 
CiirisLians. Another three centuries pass^, and die rem¬ 
nants of the Alexandrian Library were burned by the order 
of the conquering Mohammedan Omar. Remaining papyri 
were used to fire the baths of Alexandria. We do not know 
how much great Egyptian literature was lost to the world. 

£gy^^j'an A rt 

Egyptian art "prepared the way Eot the splendors of 

classic art.” The Eg>ptians were masters of decoration* as 

S. Reinach notes in The Story of Art Throughout the 

Ages: 'AVe have retained* with very slight m<^ification, 

the decorative motives borrowed by the Egjpttans from 
the flora of die Nile* notably from their two favorite plants, 
the lotus and the papyrus. . . . Our modem golc^miths 
and jewekrs are able to draw inspiration from the ad¬ 
mirable jewels of ancient Egypt without any unduly ar- 
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chaistic effort*" Concerning tlic philosophic significance 
of Egypt's itforks of art, Rcinach writes: 

"Nature has decreed Utat ail things should persist in 
Eg>'pt, from the imperishable granite of her monuments 
to the most fragile objects of wood and stuff, preserved 
by the drj'ness of her climate. But the Egyptian himself 
was in love with the idea of duration. He built gigantic 
tombs like tlie Pyramids, impervious to the action of long 
ages, and temples with columns massive and manifold, and 
sloping walls like earthtvorks. . . . He carved and painted 
on the walls of tombs and temples historic, religious, and 
domestic scenes, designed to perpetuate tire memory . . . 
of the mighty deeds of kings, of the ritual and familiar 
life of bis day. This idea of duration naturally engendered 
a respect for the past and for tradition." 

The great hall of the Temple of Kamak at Thebes has 
one hundred and thirty-four lofty columns, lighted later¬ 
ally from above* Even yet, this Is an inspiring sight* 

Egyptian Science 

Breasted views Egypt's progress over one hundred and 
fifty years from rude stone graves to tlie Great Pyramid 
as fiistory’s quickest advance in mechanical power. The 
Gr»t Pyramid bespeaks scientific knowledge of astronomy 
and engineering. One Greek writer tells us the Egyp¬ 
tians had cranes for lifting the great stones of their en¬ 
during monuments* 

Egyptian astronomers distinguished planets from stars. 
They had die Zodiaral signs. The practical needs of agri¬ 
culture and commerce caused the Egyptians to develop 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry* Early Egyptian doctors 
knew that the brain controls the body, and that the heart 
drives the blood. They urere able to stitch w'ounds, and 
to render other therapeutic sers'ices. Egypt was the pioneer 
of medical science. Egyptian doctors were famous through¬ 
out the ancient world* They had a good knowledge of 
anatomy. They were able to treat fractures. The fol¬ 
lowing sentence in the Ebers Papyrus suggests that they 
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were acquainted widi the circulation of the blood: '"The 
heart is the center and its vessels lead to all its members.” 
Egyptian doctors prescribed many draughts, fomentationSj 
oizitmcntSj and liniments. They vised both herb-drugs and 
mineraWrugs. It is believed dial they were acquainted 
with the principle of anesthesia. 

Egypiifln Religion 

Petrie says of die monotheistic religion of Akhenaten: 
“'No such grand theology had ever appeared in the world 
before. It is the forerunner of the later monotheist reli¬ 
gions, while it is even more abstract . . . , and may well 
rank as scientific theism." 

Several ancient Egyptians approached pure monotheism 
in tlvcir deeper wrilings about the King of the Gods: 
'"Before all manifest existence and before the beginning 
of time^ there is one Cod immovable in the solitude of 
greatness and unity — root of all intellectual forms. God 
is entity and essence. King of all intelligence. O Thou 
Only One, O Thou Perfect OnCp O Thou who art eternal, 
who art never tveak, whom no mighty one can abase. 
Thou forever reneivest Thy youth. Thou art the heir of 
everlastingness, self-begotten* Lord of Eternity, Everlast¬ 
ing Ruler of die world/" 

Egypt had colleges of learned priests, whose philoso¬ 
phizings were of a high order. The Egyptian priests w^re 
the Keepers of the Mysteries — and also scientists, minis¬ 
ters of state* law7ers, physicians, educators, poets, writers, 
artists, architects, and financiers. They made some of 
die greatest discoveries of ancient science. They unselfish¬ 
ly worked to maintain sound social habits and moral 
solidarity in tlie people. All persons oE the learned pro¬ 
fessions used to be afTdiated with the priesthood. Dedi¬ 
cated to the serv^ice-ideal, the ancient pries ls did not seek 
for personal potver and glor>% At least the ideal of the 
priestly type was exalted, tliough no ancient society was 
without certain sins of sacerdotalism. 

The great Egyptologist Gaston Maspeto distinguishes 
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between the exoteric religion of Egypt’s multitudes and 
the esoteric wisdom of tier learned men< Egj'pi's famous 
Mystery Schools souglit out the deeper wisdom of pheno^ 
nienal and noumcnal Nature, and educated persons of a 
philosophic turn of mind. The seeming “swamps of Egyp¬ 
tian polytheism" had a symbolic philosopiiical significance 
to the wise. 

Tlie moral foundation in Egypt w'as officially the Will 
of Osiris. Osiris may have been a prehistoric chief who 
passed into legend and iras deified, or perhaps was just 
an invented myth. Osiris was supposed to have been the 
husband of Isis, the Goddess of Purity. Osiris died, and 
Tiv’as resurrected. Anubis or Thoth, the son of Osiris and 
Neplithys, ivas the crcaior of the arts. Michelet says: "The 
religion of goodness which issued from the heart of a 
rvoman was changed by Anubis to a laborious system per¬ 
vaded with dogmas and observances, a scholasticism of 
priests.” 

Ascrilied to Isis, the Giver of Dreams, were these fasci¬ 
nating w'ords: **1 am all that has been, all that is, and all 
that loill be, and no mortal has dratan aside my veil" 

Herodotus wrote of the Mysteries, in An Aeeount of 
Egyfrt: “1 shall leave unspoken all except so much as piety 
permits me to lell.” For long tlie face of IsU ivas esoter- 
ically veiled, but by the time the Greek Plutarch de¬ 
scribed the Mysteries they were publicly dramatized like 
the F.aster passion-scene in modem Europe, 

Sacred dramas about the divine one's trials and triumphs 
anciently evoked self-realization in aspirants w^ho sought 
the deeper understanding. 

Egypt’s acted pageants, in the religious ceremonials of 
six thousand years ago, pioneered the Theatre. We gather 
from the Pyramid Texts that these old plays were very 
candid, and treated of man’s quest for his own soul. 
Tliroughout the ages, dramatists liave endeavored to clari¬ 
fy tlte supreme mystery of life. 

After death, believed the ancient Egyptians, every man 
passes into the Hall of Osiris, and bis deeds are weighed 
against tlie symbolic Feather of TruUu If he passes this 
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examination, his personality has further uses in the scheme 
of things. No terrible hell tvras feared in ancient Egypt, 
but the people were taught Uiat it is wise to live meatiing- 
fulty and justly, for no man can cheat the eternal nature 
of things. 


Egyptian Secular Ethics 

The growth of commerce encouraged a middle<lass 
intellectual development early in the life of Egypt- The 
middle class has ahvays given the world conunonsense 
thinkers. Middle-class Egyptian laymen wrote moral trea¬ 
tises voicing an ethical code as high as ours. They did 
not try to exhaust all the mysteries of the Universe, but 
they' plainly championed the moral law as social law. 
They advocated etliical behavior because it has been 
proved by experience to spell satisfying social living. 

The book of proverbs by Ptah-Iiotcp is an "Emersonian" 
manual of social humanitarian ism whidi has a very high 
place in Egypt's didactic literature. Here is an abstract 
of til at very ancient papyrus scroll: 

"Hide not tliy path, let not the way be hidden. Stand¬ 
ing in tlie council of thy tnaster, declare die truth that is 
in thee. Be not as those who cat die words of their oil'll 
mouth, lest peradvcniure they offend. But be not arrogant 
because of thy knou'ledge, be not puffed up ivith thy leam- 

"A good discourse is more hidden than the precious 
greenstone, and yet it is found with slave-girls over the 
mill-stones. 

"Wrongdoing has never yet brought its venture to port, 
though it may seem to prosper for a time. The strength 
of truth is that it endurcth. 

"If thou seekest responsibilities, apply thyself to being 
w'orthy of them. 

"Honor die wise, neither withhold thou honor from 
the simple. Rather instruct the simple in the counsels 
from of old. for that w'isdom maketh the weak strong, and 
giveth freedom to him that heareth. 
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"Thy neighbor is £TOTtfard> but be contained. When he 
rageth against thee, oppose him not. So in the end shalt 
thou prevail over him. If one rail against tliee and flout 
titee, be as one who cannot be moved. Even so shalt thou 
overcome him. Even the humblest bystander shalt declare 
that he who holdeth his tongue when he is provoked is 
greater than be who provokeili. And thou shalt be greatly 
honored of those tvho have understanding. 

“Withhold thy hand from violence, and thy heart from 
cnicUy. 

"He that lacketh prudence and inclineth not his ear 
to instruction u'orkcth no good. He thinketh to discover 
knoivledge in ignorance, and ^in in that which proBteth 
nothing. He runneth to mischief, and tvandereth in error, 
choosing those things which are rejected of the prudent. 
He foundcth his life on that which is ephemeral. 

"He that is kind to his wife and honoreth her honoreth 
himself. Consider her desires, and deny not the wish of 
her heait. 

"The wise man tiainetii his child to walk devoutly and 
to serve God. Day by day shall his tvalk be perfect, if his 
wisdom be established. Error shall be the destruction of 
fools. 

“Peace and happiness are absent horn the house wherein 
the servants are unhappyH. He that abuseth his servant shall 
be confounded." 


3. THE AMERINDS 

The Amerinds probably migrated from northern Asia 
to Alaska, and then down into warmer climates* in early 
prehistoric times. Their Oriental origin is suggested by 
their appearance* and by the scientiRc theory that North 
America and Asia were linked at the Bering Strait during 
the most recent glacial period approximately twenty thou¬ 
sand years ago. 

Some of the Amerinds may have come from the Malay 
Archipelago* Australasia* and PolyTiesia. reaching Ameri¬ 
can soil by way of islands in the Pacihc. 

There are several land-bridge theories. 

The Amerinds were so heterogeneous that ive need not 
postulate an Asiatic origin for them all. 

Evidence has been excavated in New Mexico, Texas* 
Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado. Wyoming, AVestern Canada, 
and Alaska which conclusively indicates human occupa¬ 
tion from ten to twelve thousand years ago. Through 
duorine dating, we have learned that some human bones 
which were discovered near Natchez* Mississippi are at 
least eleven thousand years old. An arrowhead found in the 
skeleton of a mammoth near Clovis* New Mexico reveals 
that human beings lived there about iS,ooo B.C. Near 
San Diego, California were excavated twenty-four scrap¬ 
ing and chopping instruments of human manufacture* at 
least one hundred thousand years old, 

Dr. George F. Carter, chairman of the Isaiah Bowman 
School of Geography at Johns Hopkins University, opines 
from the San Diego discovery that tlie prehistoric migrants 
to America w’ere coastal settlers* and their descendants 
gradually moved inland. He sees the possibility that the 
colonization of America might have started as early as 
400,000 B.C. 

Early immigrants may have come to the New World 
from different places* by different routes, at different times. 
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Aj we read in Funk and Wagnails' New Standard Encyclo^ 
pedia'. '‘Conclusive evidence that the race came originally 
from Northern Asia has not yet been found. . . . The 
papular idea that all Indians are more or less alike has 
long been dispelled by intensive ethnological investiga¬ 
tion which has discovered as many differences as similari¬ 
ties among tribes." 

The early immigrants scattered across the continent, 
settling in little clans. Our earliest prehistoric remains of 
their cultures indicate a very rudimentary state of ex¬ 
istence, and we have to remember that they tvere separated 
by thousands of miles of ocean from foreign stimuli. As 
Rcn^ St'dillot notes, in his u'ell-infOTvned History oi the 
World: “Almost everywhere their way of life had re¬ 
mained extremely primitive. Only a few sketchy attempts 
at civil ha tion had prospered between the tropics, in spots 
where height above sea-level had served to moderate the 
prevailing heat." The Incas developed a skill in agricul¬ 
ture, and wisdom characterized the Iroquois Indians and 
some other tribes, but all the groups of the New World 
lived on a simpler level than the Old World civil nations. 
They did not know how to extract or work iron ore. They 
did not invent the wheel or the plow, because they did 
not have draught animals. Human satriffee and cannibal¬ 
ism ti-ere w'idespread customs In North and South Amer¬ 
ica. The New World abounded in communistic forest 
clans tvhose occupations svere hunting, Bshing, and war. 

Some sections of the Amerinds practiced agriculture and 
domesticated animals. A somewhat higher culture arose 
in the central region where social interchange was greatest 
and the fertile coastlands drew the largest population. In¬ 
ferior culture characterized the spacious nordiein plains 
and the forests of South America. 

Along the western coast from Mexico to Ckjlombia, we 
find traces o£ tribes who mastered the secrets of agricul¬ 
ture and clay-molding. Barbaric peoples are enroute to 
civilization when titey stop tvandering as hunters, and 
adopt settled agricultural life. 

From ijooo B.C, to 500 A.D., the Pueblo Indians of the 
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southwest made interesting advances. They lived in pic¬ 
turesque cliff-tencmctits, created baskets and potteryj cul¬ 
tivated the maite, and developed a kind of hand-loom. 

An intensive preparation for civilization took place 
along the luxuriant coastal fringe of the tropical region, 
and there were interior extensions. The tribes surpassed 
the level of nomad hunters. Several thousand years before 
the Christian Era, little clay figurines were molded, cloth 
was woven, and agricultural villages flourished. 

The Mayas 

k*nd of the Mayas was the original center of civil¬ 
ization in America. The Mayas reached a surprising level 
of culture, despite their cultural isolation from the civil¬ 
ized centers of the world. The Mayas built stone cities, 
and had colonnaded temples like those of Egypt. They 
were efficient a^icuUurists. They had a picture-writing, 
a peculiar glyphic script. All but a few of tiie Mayan writ¬ 
ten records hav-e been destroyed by die Spanish conqueror. 

Not altogether as a romanticist does Webster compare 
the artistic-intellcctua] Mayas to the ancient Greeks. 

There are eminent British and European scientists who 
see the evidence of Egyptian influence on Mayan culture. 

The Mayas began their stone cities in the first century 
B.C, 

The Mayas of Yucatan (opposite the Antilles) inhabited 
a shallow-soiled coral reef. The first civilization appeared 
further south in Guatemala and Honduras, a warm, moist, 
fertile area in the center of the corridor between North 
and South America. There the stone cities began, and 
the culture spread northivard. 

Mayan civilization was at its peak from about 300 to 
600 A.D., w'hen the great cities of Southern Mexico were 
suddenly abandoned because of war, epidemic, or im¬ 
poverished soil. The great cities were transferred to North¬ 
ern Yucatan, 

The tentli century saw a wonderful flowering of culture 
in Chichen-Itza (N.E. Yucatan), Uxmal, and other chief 
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cities. It is interesting to compare the pyramids of Uxraal 
and Chkhen-Iuna die pyramids of Eg)pt, Chichen- 

Itza has a very fescinating pyramid temple. Its Temple of 
Rukulcan was the chief Mayan temple, Kukukan was the 
feathered Serpent God, Near the Temple of Kukulcan is 
the so<aUed Sacred Pool — tvhich, unpleasant to record, 
was once ttie scene of human sacrifices. 

In the thirteentli century, the Toltecs from Mexico be¬ 
come overlords of the Mayas. 

About a century before the Spaniards arrived, the Maykas 
once more my-steriously abandoned their dties. 

Interesting Mayan ruins have survived — buildings five 
stories high and hundreds of feet long, with roofs of 
vaulted concrete. Experts agree that the Mayan painters 
had a knowledge of composition and foreshortening which 
was not possessed by the Egyptian and Babylonian paint¬ 
ers, The Mayan religious carvings are attractive, but 
their gods were not given a human form. It is always 
dangerous for men to rate the uuhuman above the hu¬ 
man, The roofless Hall of a Thousand Columns at 
Chichen-Itza covers twenty-five acres of ground. Painted 
pottery yields interesting reminders of Mayan life. 

The Mayas apparently had separate priest-ruled City 
States, Their buildings are raised on mounds of earth and 
stone^ necessitated by swampy lands. Historical, scientific, 
and ceremonial literature was written on skin or fine bark. 
As in Egypt, the religion of the Mayan priests was more 
philosophical than that of the populace, Rammikar was 
die greatest Mayan philosopher. The calendars oE the 
Mayas prove that they were astronomers equal to the Baby¬ 
lonian priests. They developed a system of numbering 
for commercial purposes, and could express figures up to 
a inillion. 

At worst, the Mayan religion involved human sacrifice, 
"'Although polytheism was prevalent," an authority in¬ 
forms usp "it is dioughi that enlightened laymen and 
priests worshipped one god who assumed the forms of 
many tribal deities/" In the religious symbolism of the 
Mayas, serpents or jaguars signifi^ divinity. There was 
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supposed to be a battle between the Gods of Life (under 
Chac the Rain God) and the Gods of Darkness (under 
Ahpuch). The Gods of Life helped the crops and fertility* 
lliinabku was the Creator of all, Itzamna the Sky God 
was supposed to have founded the Mayan civilization* 
K-tnich Aliau was the Sun God. Acna was the Moon God« 
dess. 

The Mayan High Priest gave his attention to science, 
the education of priests, and the guidance of die rulers. 
Only the more important religious ceremonies were con- 
ducted by him. 

The Popiil Vtih (Book of tlie Community) was the 
sacred book of die Quiche Indians, a brandi of the Mayas 
who dwelt in the liiglilands of Guatemala. This volume 
tells us in substance: “The gods easily created die earth 
and vegetation, die birds, die four-footed animals, the 
reptiles ~ but only after failures did dicy succeed in creat* 
ing human beings capable of reverence and worship." 

The Mayan civilization influenced many other Indian 
cultures. Between Mexico City and the region of the 
Mayas, die Zapotecs established a civilization. A tiny pop¬ 
ulation now drowses in die ancient capital at Mida, where 
once lived more than one hundred thousand people. The 
Mayas also influenced the Aztecs and the Toltecs. amone 
others. 


The ToUecs 

The Mayas have been compared to the Greeks, the Az¬ 
tecs to the Romans, and the Toltecs to the Etruscan fore¬ 
runners who tutored die Romans. A race of hunters from 
die north came into Mexico and fused with the aboriginal 
inhabitants, agrlcukurists. Thence emerged the Toltec 
nation, which is remembered by its pyramids topped with 
temples, and its painted pottery. Several hundred years 
later, the Aztecs from the north invaded the Mexican 
plateau and conquered the Toltecs. The Aztecs founded 
Tenocbtitlan which later became Mexico City, 

The Toltecs advanced toward civilization in the seventh 
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century, and in the ninth had a strong progressive chief 
whom they deified as Quetzalcoatl. , , . , — 

The Citadel, their monument in the dead city of le(> 

tihuacan. is a quadrangular court covering one hundred 

thousand square meters, its sides coinciding with the points 
of the compass. The stairways and terraces are superb. 
Twenty temples were raised on these environing terraces. 
A large Pyramid Temple dedicated to QuetzalcoaU oc¬ 
cupies the middle of the main side. 

The broad-based pyramid whereon the Temple of ^e 
Sun used to sUnd rises two hundred feet. This crovming 
Tetnple held an immense statue of the Sun God, with a 
golden breastplate. Staircases lead up to four terraces, 
Ind the summit where the Temple used to be, 

Toltec pyramids were the pedestals of temples rather 
than tombs as in Egypt. They are not solid stone, but 
mounds of earth and rubble faced with stone and cement. 
Howe\'er tlie pyramids of Mejuco do conform to the Egyp¬ 
tian canons of proportion. _ 

The Toltecs and Anecs evidently meant their pyramitl- 
temples for the spectacular display of sacrifices to the sun. 
The Toltecs influenced tlie Aztecs to practice human 
sacrifice. But the Toltecs had become a little more civiL 
ked when they held the Maya cities of North Yucatan in 

the thirteenth century. u u 

The Toltecs were no longer a civilization when me 
Spaniards appeared. We use the word civilization with 
some latitude, for the Toltecs never really got beyond 
sem i-barbarism. 

The Aztecs 

The Aziea occupied Mexico when Cortez arrived. At 
that time, they were only two centuries out of barbaric. 
The Spaniards possibly exaggerated their proclivity for 
human sacrifice somewhat, but we read^ that Aztec chtl- 
dren were murdered or even buried alive by the thou¬ 
sands in order to end droughts or propitiate the god of 

the crops, ^ 

The Aztecs moved down from the north, conquered the 
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Toltecs, and founded Mexico City. They knew how to 
work gold and copj>cr. That the Aztecs mastered the 
science of the Mayas is indicated by the Calendar Stone 
which has been discovered in Mexico City — a carved 
chronicle and calendar on a twenty-ton block of stone. 
The Aztecs had hieroglyphic writing and a vigesimal sys¬ 
tem of numbers. As traders, the Aztecs used cloth-squares 
and cocoa-beans as currency. As soldiers, the Aztecs fought 
with sticks studded tvitli diips of flint. 

The Aztec capital, on the site of Mexico City, had about 
a half-million inhabitants organized in wards. 

The Aztecs were governed by an elected king, helped 
by an elected council. TTieir last king, or supreine war- 
chief, was Mocieiuma. The land was divided into lots, 
divided benveen the Crown, the nobility, and the people. 

The merchants were an honored class. Trade was very 
active. There was a special demand for setni-precioui 
stones, and for gold and silver work. 

The Aztecs had prose writers, poets, and musicians. 

Tloque Nahauque was the Supreme God of the Aztecs. 
The highest gods were supposed to be indifferent to human 
concerns. Popular worship went out to the sun, the moon, 
the serpent, and everything else that seemed beautiful 
and mysterious. The Aztec theologians divided the uni¬ 
verse beyond sight into a series of heavens of the divine 
hierarchy. They borrowed the institution of human sacri¬ 
fice from the Toltecs. 

The Aztec historians divided the liistory of the world 
into five ages. 

Although tlie Spaniards destroyed the monuments and 
literature of tlie Aztec capital, they wrote comprehensive 
descriptions. For an isolated people but lately out of 
barbarism, the Aztec civilization was remarkable in some 
respects. Generally slaves could not be sold without their 
consent. The administration of justice was impartial. In¬ 
toxication and adultery were sternly punished by the old 
government, but morals relaxed after the Spaniard con¬ 
quest. 
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The Incas of Peru 

The original settlers of Peru were skilled architeciSj 
sculptors, and potters. They were replaced by the Qui- 
chuas — who had no currency, were illiterate, and had to 
count with knotted cords. 

L,et us review the story of the great scone city in what 
is now South Peru, and learn the lesson of dial strange 
civilization on the slopes of the Andes and the Pacific 
Coast 

The Quidiuas lived under a despotic communism 
which serted the interests of the family of the Incas, The 
Great Inca, like the Egyptian Pharaoh, was called “Child 
of the Sun.” That was the foundation of the authority of 
Peru's religio-polideal despot. He was the absolute master 
of Peru, and he owned ^1 the land. Under him was an 
exclusive caste of priests, nobles, and officials, all mem¬ 
bers of the Inca family like himself. Two thirds of the 
produce of the land tvent to die ruling caste. The Incas 
had an exclusive language. They practiced polygamy. 
They treated the masses as rabble. 

Persona] freedom was non-existent for the common 
people of Peru. They were just work-animals and battle- 
fodder. working and fighting by compulsion. They lived 
on government doles. There tvas no private ownership, 
nor right of inheritance. No man ivas free to travel with¬ 
out a permit 

The Incas were alivays at war with their neighbors. They 
fought tlieir way east of the Andes, and southward to 
Bolivia and the Argentine- 

On the constructive side, the Inca civilization practiced 
fertilization, irrigation, textile-dyeing, mineral-mining, road- 
maintenance. palace and temple architecture, sculpture, 
potteiy-manufacture. the w'orking of gold, and medical 
science. An efficient postal service prevailed in their olden 
community. Thefts were rare. The Incas deserve credit 
for suppressing human sacrifices. 

The Incas worshipped the Sun God Inti. Sun Temples 
were constructed everywhere, and shrines were erected to 
the Moon, the Planets, the Thunder, the Lightning, the 
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Rainbow, and the Earth. The Earth-Deity stood for the 
principle of fertility. The Omnipotent Creator Ulracocha 
was worshipped by the ruling dass. 

Coca \tfas the “Divine Plant” of the Incas. 

The world of the Incas was indeed picturesque, and it 
accomplished much that was constructive in the fields of 
art, architecture, and medicine. But the gains were made 
at the cost of human enslavement. 

The Chibchas 

In what would be knotvn as Colombia, the Chibchas 
Jived under a decadent monarchy. They w'ere farmers, and 
they also did metalwork. 

Mystery Cities 

Hundreds of unsearched sites are covered by the huge 
forest across Central America, Thousands of mound-tutia 
remain to be investigated. Field-research continually in¬ 
creases our knowledge of the Amerinds. 

The North Ameriain Indians 

The Indian tribes of North America believed that spirits 
inhabited plains, trees. lakes, rocks, herbs, and the sun 
and moon. Plains Indians had tlieir Sun Dance about 
the time of the summer solstice. Totem Poles were tribal 
symbols. The Indians fasted and saw visions, and believed 
that they had the protection of guardian spirits. The 
Medicine Lodges in North America resembled the Cj^ts 
of Initiation in Mexico, both of them signs of the univer¬ 
sality of the Mysteries. (See The Medicine Alan of the 
American Indian and His Cultural Background^ by Wil¬ 
liam Thomas Carlett.) 

The North American Indian loved a beautiful lake as 
“the smile of the Great Spirit." 

The Iroquois Indians, who inhabited central New York, 
had many w'onderful wisdom-sayings. 
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The Wishosk Indians of CaliEomia anciently taught: 
"Gudatrigakwitl used no sand or earth or sticks to make 
people at first; he merely thought, and they existed/* 

According to a Navajo saying: "He is a poor man who 
has no song on his lips/* 

The Moki Snake Dance is an interesting custom of the 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona, 

Good materia] on the North American Indiana can be 
found in the annual reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Smidisonian Institution, Washington). 

Abori^Tial Religions 

Tliere were many Interesting myths and symbols in the 
aboriginal religions of North and South America, Ac¬ 
cording to the Foput FuAj the first four Quiche men saw 
all and knew all, until jealous gods caused mist to be 
blown in their eyes to cloud their sight- There were cos¬ 
mogonies, stories about the mysterious forces o£ nature^ 
and legends about the unexplainable Insights of sooth¬ 
sayers. 

The orenda of the Iroquois Indians, and the 
of the Sioux tribe, was the substance of soulsi the universal 
principle of life, Henri Bergson reminds us that all primi¬ 
tive men believed in force diffused tliroughout the 
whole of nature and distributed among individual objects 
and beings.'* The Amerinds knew a potency beyond the 
common processes of nature and powers of men. They 
drew upon a deep source of psychic power. Our current 
science of parapsychology has rediscovered the snperper- 
ceptive faculty, but science cannot account for it. All 
religion is essentially intuitive. 

Ineffable intuitive insights can at least he suggested by 
myths. Mythic thought has its beauties and its profun¬ 
di ties> but it also has its dangers. The Toltecs subordi¬ 
nated the human to the unhuman. The gods they wor¬ 
shiped were inhuman monstrosities* hence their rite oE 
human sacrifice, and its subliminaiton in other religious 
forms. 
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India calls lo mind exotic romance and mystery — rich 
maharajahs, striking templesj alluring mutch girls garbed 
in silk and displaying jewels, luxurious carvings, sun- 
flooded plains, elephant and dgers, Khyber Pass, Kim, 
Gunga Din, Gandhi in his white loin-cloth, profound- 
minded Yogis, mystical Tagore. 

What is chiefly important to note in this practical dis¬ 
cussion is that India now holds a position of leadership 
in Asiatic affairs. She is on her own, no longer mastered by 
the West. She is bound to have a powerful role in the mold¬ 
ing of man's tomorrows. World affairs will be influenced for 
good or for ill by her reaction to the present critical prob¬ 
lems of the Far East. India has one-fifth of the tvorld’s pop 
ulation, about four hundred million people. India is three- 
foiinh the size of the United States- India has the resources 
to achieve a high standard of living. It is to be hoped that 
free India will make the most of her opportunities, that 
she will avoid totalitarian government, and that she will 
set a grand example of progress for other Asian countries. 

India's British overlord did much for her advance in 
civilization, but it seemed paradoxical for Great Britain 
to denv her political freedom for so long. Under Gandhi's 
leadership, Indian nationalists carried on a campaign of 
passive resistance against British rule. Only after the sec¬ 
ond global war. a war against oppreMion, did Great Bri¬ 
tain cleanse her own Iiands of oppression by granting India 
independence. 

Even as India needs Western technology, we of the West 
need much that India can give us. The time is ripe for 
profitable cultural interchange between East and West on 
an equal basis. 
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The East-West Synthesis 

One of sev'emi important coQtemporary imdtutiona 
whidi testify to Western wQlingness to learn from the 
East is the American Academy of Asian Studies, in San 
Francisco, California. 

Schopenhauer accurately predicted in the nineteenth 
century^: “The influence of die Sanskrit literature will 
penetrate not less deeply than did the revival of Greek 
letters in the fifteenth century/' 

Western dunkers who have been indebted lo the wis¬ 
dom of India include Scliopenhaueri Emerson* Thoreau* 
Edward Carpentei'p Sir Edwin Arnoldi Laurence Bsnyon, 
Goedie, Rousseau, Ruskin, William Budcr Yeats* Francis 
Yeats-Brown, D, H. Lawrence, Sir Francis Younghusband* 
AJdous Huxley, Swinburne, and Tennyson. 

F. S. C. Northrup says, in his Meeting of East and 
West: "W^'e must open our intuidons and imaginations, 
even our souls, to the possibility of insights* beliefs and 
values other than our oivn.** 

Dr. C. G, Jung has WTitten: 

"'We Europeans are not the only people on earth* We 
are just a peninsula of Asia, and on die continent there 
are old civilizations where people have trained dieir minds 
in introspective psychology for thousands of years* whereas 
we began with our psjchology not even yesterday, but 
only this morning. . . * 

''Western comciousness is by no means consciousness in 
general, but radier a historically conditioned and geogra¬ 
phically limited factor, representative of only one part of 
humanity^ . . . 

“The European invasion of the East was a deed of viol¬ 
ence on a great scale, and it has left us the duty , , ^ of 
understanding die mind of the East, „ . . 

"Science is the best tool of the Western mind, and with 
it more doors can be opened than with bare hands. Tlius 
it is part and parcel of our understanding, and it clouds 
our insight only when it lays claim to being the one and 
only way of comprehending. But it is the East diat has 
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taught us another, wider, more profound understanding, 
tliai is understanding through life." 

Dr. Jung urges us to try to grasp the ideas of the East, 
though he warns us against sheer imitation. 

Perhaps southwestern Asia was the cradle of the human 
race. For long, southurestem Asia was the "chief swarming 
center" of the human race. Asia was the cradle of civiUta- 
tion. 

I t was from the older civilizations of Asia that the Greeks 
derived the wisdom which enabled them to pioneer West¬ 
ern civilization. 

Asiatic contributions to Western civilization have in¬ 
cluded astronomy, architecture, agricuUare, the alphabet, 
bridges, bronze, the compass, craft-guilds, ^ currency, the 
drama, enamels, engraving, etiquette, education, the family 
system, glass, oil, jute, jade, lacquer, music, monotheism, 
navigation, painting, paper, printing, perfumes, the plow, 
philosophy, rice, mgs, spices, science, sculpture, sports, 
textiles, and weaving. An old Hindu first devised the 
symbol for "zero," which has been so useful in arithmetic. 
Another .Asiatic invented the system which would enter 
the West as .Arabic numerals. We can thank India for our 
decimal ttotaiion. 

The greatest feature of our Oriental heritage has been the 
reverence for learning. Ancient China respected her schol¬ 
ars. In ancient India, as Max Mueller tells us: "Who¬ 
ever was supposed to have caught a new ray of truth was 
visited by young and old, was honored by princes and by 
kings, was looked upon indeed as holding a position far 
above that of kings and princes. 

Of course tve must avoid tlie romantic fallacy. The 
older civilizations of Asia leaned to despotism in tlieir 
social and political organizations. The educated minority 
lifted India’s religio-philosophic thought to a high level 
of intellectual refinement, but there was much supersti¬ 
tion among the ignorant masses. The masses of the peo¬ 
ple were generally poor and oppressed in olden societies, 
and they accepted their hard lot as the will of God. The 
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Western ^Vorld has sought to break the matrix o£ Oriental 
absolutism frtim whence it was bom,” as Flewelling puts 
it. Great Greeks pioneered democracy and progress. 

East and West have rendered their distinctive services to 
world civilization, and now the time is ripe tor a consum¬ 
mate syntliesis. 

Dr. W. E. Hocking oI Harvard reminds us that both 
the Eastern and the Western avenues of approach are 
necessary to man’s well-rounded development. "There 
appears a possibility of steadily enlarging self-mastery/’ he 
says, "as die spiritual sense of such discipline as the Yoga 
joins with the sober elements of western psj'chology and a 
sane system of ethics.” 

Dr. H. A. Overstreet states, in The Enduring Quest: 
"As the influence of western thinking — particularly 
its experimental hardheadedness — is felt in the East, a 
new philosophic manner will be adopted, and the profound 
spirituality of eastern thought ttfill be expressed in ways 
more acceptable to the western mind.” 

Rudolph Eucken has stressed "the immeasurable im¬ 
portance of a closer connection between East and West.” 
N a thorp observes: "Today the occidental turns his face 
back to die rising-place of the spiritual sun. die true birth¬ 
place of man and of all his profound dreams of God and 
the Soul — to the EasL” Tagore prophesies: “The ever¬ 
lasting light will once more shine forth in die East — in 
the East where human history had its dairn.” 

"Westerners could learn much from India in composure 
and peace of mind,” says Herbert J. Muller in The Uses o/ 
the Past, "an inw'ardncss to ofiset their incessant busyness 
and concern 'widi externals; a mildness to soften their 
aggressiveness, moderate their demands upon one another; 
a cosmic sense to deepen their sense of solidarity, ... a 
sense of the eternal in the here and now, beyond the 
march of time, because of which time is not all-important.” 

The inspired prophets of Asia have made it their mis¬ 
sion "to demonstrate to the earth that it can be dominated 
by no other culture dian that of die soul.” Sukla Yajur- 
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veda has written: “The Mind that is divine and is the 
primary illuminator, may that Mind be oE good iotent," 
Neither in the East nor in the West can we find perlec- 
tion, of course. To consider our own defects^ first, the 
Western nations have been the most warlike in history, 
and AVestem civilization is not exempt from serious eco¬ 
nomic depressions. Asia has knotvn economic distress, the 
lack of medical facilities, and the absence of democracy 
and civil liberties. The history of India, the specific sub¬ 
ject of this chapter, has been clouded by poverty, famine, 
disease, oppression, child marriage, the burning of widows, 
and the exclusion of millions of untouchables from life 
on the human level. The caste-system made a closed so¬ 
ciety. The priestly class has claimed special privileges. 
Only recently have some of these tiring been remedied. 

To solve the problems of modern civilization, and 
West will have to pool their resources. Neither hemisphere 
can romantically glorify itself above die other- We can¬ 
not get around the fact that science has shrunk the world, 
and all nations are interdependent- Mutual understand¬ 
ing and trust between nations must be achieved tn our 
time. We must use our hearts and our heads on world 
terms- All men everywhere will have to reason together, 
to achieve a universal synthesis. 

The East characteristically concentrates on the nature 
of things as known in immediate experience. The West 
makes more of theoretical inference. Both diesc approaches 

are necessary. , u . 

The East can leam from the West as much as the West 

can learn from die East. j 

Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling ivell says, in Conflict and 
Conciliaiion of Cnltutes: "The peculiar genius of Western 
culture has l>een the capacity to face tragedies, and to ri^ 
above them dirough a persistent faith in the future. The 
West has shone in active faith, the affirmation of life, the 
will to create a better future, the sense of human rights, 
the ideal of self-realization. , . ^ 

Muller reminds us that "the new hopes of the are 
sprung from Western ideals, as well as ^Vestem science 
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and industry.” He characterizes Gandhi as "a typically 
Western reformer." At least it was partly liirough the in¬ 
fluence of Gaud Ill's education at London University that 
he had the "guts" to tell his people: "India is today noth¬ 
ing but a dead mass movable at the will of another. Let 
her become alive by self-purification, and she will be a 
boon to herself and mankind.” 

The example of India winning her liberty has caused 
other .Asiatic countries to desire self-rule. 

The East has learned technology and other things from 
us Westerners, but we ourselves, who have worshipped ex¬ 
ternals so much, ought to sit at tlie feet of the Eastern 
philosophers to learn more about the inner life, Stanwood 
Cobb observes tiiat Western man "has been so much ab¬ 
sorbed with creating the means to a fuller life tliat he has 
forgotten to enjoy the use of them," Pearl Buck and Pro¬ 
fessor Nortlirttp remind us that the East knows more than 
the West about the immediate enjoyment of life, and 
direct experience of the “esthetic continuum.” 

The Hindus, the Chinese, and the Jews anciently hon¬ 
ored the prophet-hero, rather tlian the warrior-hero, and 
their peaceful tradition explains their historic longevity, 
Voltaire praised the people of India as peace-lovers who 
"never ivent to ask any tiling from other nations," and as 
vegetarians ivho did not "attack animals to feed on their 
dismembered joints," 

We might also note that the extroverted West needs to 
join (lands with the introverted East for their mutual psy¬ 
chological good. The Aiahabharata gives US this much- 
necdKi lesson: "He whose happiness and light is within 
himself obtains Brahmic bliss." One of the sages of old 
India ivamed: "Let not thy senses make a playground of 
tliy mind." 

India's higher pantheism has great appeal for the intel¬ 
lectual leaders of the modern West. 

Edivard Carpenter observ'es that the deeper wisdom of 
the East can help us to rise from selfishness and division 
to the unitary universaj consciousness: "The W'est seeks 
individual hopes and fears, ambition, loves, conquests — 
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the self, the local self, in all its phases and foims — and 
sorely doubts whether such a thing as a universal con¬ 
sciousness exists. The East seeks the universal conscious¬ 
ness." 

The wise men of India and other Eastern countries 
have distinguished between the ever-changing individual 
consciousness of the body-tnind. and the universal conKious- 
ness which transcends time and space and the distinction 
of subject and object- To gain rapport with the^ Cosmic 
Conciousness, "one must have the power of knowing one¬ 
self separate from the body," 

India’s illuminates, devoted to the truth of being, know 
the reality of Nirvana, 

Parapsychology is a new science in the West, but the 
people of the East demonstrate extrasensory powers so 
habitually that no Oriental questions the existence of these 
capacities. Of course the psychic faculties are valuable to 
only insofar as they enrich his existence beyond the 
ordinary means of sense-perception and the familiar work¬ 
ings of the mind. The purpose of the Yogic discipline is 
to cultivate conscious use of the intuitive faculty, and to 
learn the reality of being by direct experience. Attain¬ 
ment of the higher awareness is worthy of lifelong aspira- 
tion- 

The One Mind is the fundamental reality. Mind ex¬ 
periences, and interprets meaning. Body is but the or^n 
of Mind- This the Eastern philosophers have always taught. 
Max Mueller has written of the people of India: "What 
was real to them was the invisible. ... ^Vhat formed the 
theme of their conversations, what formed the subject^ of 
tlieir meditations, was tire real that alone lent some kind 
of reality to this unreal phenomenal world." 

Early History of India 


India is a peninsula closed by a ring of sea and high 
mountains- Probably prehistoric tribes entered the fer¬ 
tile land by sea and through passes in the northwest. On 
the fertile plains and temperate highlands of India, we find 
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the evidence of human occupation from early prehistoric 
times. Archaeological discoveries reveal that there was a 
widespread and highly advanced civilization in the Indus 
Valley five cliousand years ago, comparable to the civiliza¬ 
tions which then existed in Eg>'pt and Sumer (southern 
Babylonia). Babylonian vessels must have brought the 
people of India some of their keys to civilization. Mohenjo- 
Daro and the cities buried beneath it, and the city of 
Harappa in the Punjab, prove beyond doubt that the 
Indus Valley civilization was rich in culture and in trade, 
and had a good system of agriculture based upon irriga¬ 
tion. 

To date we have only a few excavations, and the sacred 
writings and epics of the Indian people, to teach us the 
state of India before the sixth century B.C. As Kumar 
Goshal notes, in The People of India: “The clues to toe 
earliest history of India still repose beneath toe Indian 
earth. Many of tiiem are, perhaps, lost forever. It will re¬ 
quire extensive archeological excavations, patient study 
of the folklore and customs and manners of the remnants 
of aboriginal tribes still lingering with remarkable tenacity 
in parts of India, before we have any knowledge of toe 
consecutive history of die country." 

Nearly a thousand years after the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion, one of the great branches of Aryan peoples migrated 
from central Asia into India. Aryan charioteers urged toe 
night of toeir horses across monotonous plains, and through 
die passes of bleak mountain ranges, while they chant^: 
“Sing forth, O Kanvar, 

To your sportive hosts brilliant on their clianotsi 
They who were bom together, self-luminous, 

I hear their brave whips closely when they crack 
them in their hands. 

They gain splendor on their wayl 
Sing forth to the wild hosts endowed witli terrible 
vigor. 

Celebrate the storm among the cloudsl 
They grow as they taste the rain, shakers of heaven 
and earth! 
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The gnarled clouds flee at their ferocity I 
The earth trembles at their violent racings I" 

Gradually these Ar^an invaders subdued the darker and 
shorter inhabitants they found in India — die Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes. The Ar^'ans who entered India 
about four thousand years ago were of the same stock 
as the Persians. The Dravidians who lived in the north 
of India were far mote civilised than the invaders. The 
ancestors of die Dravidians may have been the creators of 
the very ancient Indus Valley culture. The Aryan con¬ 
quest of die advanced Dravidians has been compared to 
the German conquest of Rome in Western history. 

The Aryans came in successive waves. Some of the na¬ 
tives were absorbed by the Aryans; others reiired to cen¬ 
tral and southern India. As Goshal notes: ''During the 
next fifteen hundred years the Aryans developed a re^ 
markable civilization in the north and the Dravidians 
prospered in tlie south. Cultural intercourse between the 
two was slow because of the dense jungles and the VindJiya 
mountains in the center of India. With the passage of 
time, howevetp there was a fusion of the two cultures, out 
of which grew die religion known as Hinduism/' 

The Aryan conquerors started the caste-syscem to keep 
their superiority over the much larger native population, 
and eventually caste was sanctioned by the Hindu reli- 
gion. Historically^ India has been made up of diverse 
peoples of different languagesp wiiiiout political unity. 

Hinduism 

Betrveen £0O0 and 1500 B.C., the Aryan conquerors 
built a civilization in the north. These Indo-Europeans 
brougiit in a religion ivhich already included more than 
one thousand Iiymns. The Rig-F^da is die oldest docu¬ 
ment of man's living religions, famous for this quintessen¬ 
tial sentence of the Gayatri hymn: *'Lct us meditate on 
that adorable glory oE the Divine Life-giverp the source of 
DUX thoughts.'* The Vedas are the sacred scripturei of Hin- 
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duism: Rig Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Satna-Veda, and the 
Atharva-Veda. The Vedic period lasted until 1000 B>C> 
India had forest schools then. 

The early Indians simply worshipped the powers of 
nature. The oldest gods were Mother Eaitlt and Father 
Sky. The god-forces of nature included the dawn and tlte 
twilight, the storm and tlie rain. All the gpds were revered 
as different embodiments of one universal spirit. In the 
A'edic period, tlicre were no temples and no idols, but 
simple family worship was carried on at the family hearth 
and under the open sky. 

An intricate ceremonial religion finally developed under 
tlie control of die Aryan priests, the Brahmans, who estab¬ 
lished the system of castes. Persian and Greek influences 
affected India in the fifdi and Eourdi centuries. Hinduism 
was inclusive, rather than exclusive. It borrowed great 
religious concepts from all available sources. The only 
time the authority of the Brahmans was broken was dur¬ 
ing the period of Buddhist supremacy (second century 
B.C. to sixth century A,D.>, The Mohammedan invasions 
of the twelfth and thirteentli centuries A.D. modified 
Hinduism somewhat, but the Hindus have never been 
afraid of foreign influences. Hinduism has no compulsory 
body of dogmas. It has had no Inquisition in its history. It 
has not excommunicated people for heresy. Hinduism 
has been described as “a quest, not a creed." 

Hinduism is well established in India. It still has its 
vitality today, die oldest living religion. The heart of 
Hinduism is man’s immediate knowledge of the immanent 
G^. The Hindus teach that the essence of man is not the 
body or body-mind, but the soul or atman, which is iden¬ 
tical with die All-Sou 1 (Brahman), Self-discois God- 
discovery. The great mission of man is to realize his true 
spiritual being. The discipline of Yoga is a means to true 
knowledge of one’s inner self, and union witli God. Devo¬ 
tional Yoga is the Way of Love. Intellectual Yoga is the 
Way of Knowledge. .-Iction Yoga is the Way of Service. 
Meditation Yoga is the Way of Psychology. 

It is written in die Rig-Veda: “The Real is onei the 
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sages call it variously/' The Hiridus daim no monopoly 
on divine truths They realize that God transcends all 
human dogmas. Hinduism believes in continuous revela¬ 
tion* Gandhi's Image is in Hindu temples with those of 
olden Rama and Krishna* Hinduism has no closed canon, 
but is ever open to more light. This great religion is 
universal in spirit. It has no central creed or organiza¬ 
tion, but welcomes ediical truth from whatever source, 

Hinduism is centered in the direct mystical experience* 
An old Hindu poet authored this unforgettable couplet: 

"Know in thyself and all one self-same soul; 

Banish tJie dream that sunders part from whole." 

The sacred literature of Hinduism forbids the killing 
or harming of any living creature- Millions of Hindus are 
strict vegetarians, to honor the sanctity of all life, GandJiip 
as we all know, revered "the oneness, and therefore the 
sacredness, of all life." Not only was he a vegctarijan, but 
as a pacifist he folloivcd the gentle ideal of die Sermon 
on tlie Mount, 

The great common doctrines of the many separate Hindu 
sects are Karma (cause-and-effect), Dharma (duty), the 
sanctity of life, self-restraint, the transmigration of souU, 
and the final liberation of the soul in absorption into the 
Infinite. 

Ttvo thousands years agOj the wise Hindu Manu said: 
"Depend not on anodier, but rely on thyself." The same 
message is voiced by Sri ELamakrishna: "What a man 
wants is already wdtliin him; but he still wanders here 
and there in search of it."" 

Manu voiced the ideal of non-violence* whereby Gandhi 
has liberated India in our time: "All tilings done by force 
are as if not done/" 

The Hindus hold that "reality is the stuff of conscious¬ 
ness/' the basic all-embracing oneness. More fundamental 
than separate individualities and the world of different 
things is the underlying unitary spiritual reality. 

The Bhagav&d-Gita of Hinduism gives us the allegory 
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of man's higher impulse triuiRphlng over lower. This 
book is one of the world's great religious classics because 
it gives us the id^l of action in a just cause, with no 
thought of personal advantage. ^Vhen the human spirit 
is frwd from the limitations of earthly attadiments, we 
read, one can be even-minded boUi in success and foilure. 
Universal spiritual consciousness replaces egotism and petty 
personal desires. Dispassionate understanding casts out fear 
and ivrath. Lord Krishna says; 

“There is true knowledge. Lcam tliou it is this; 

To see one changeless Life in all that lives. 

And in the separate. One Inseparable. 

• • * 

"Uprightness, heed to injure naught that lives. 
Truthfulness, sloi^mcss unto wrath, a mind 
That lightly letteth gp what others prize, 

An humble equanimity and charity 
Which spieth no man's faults; and tenderness 
Toward all that suffer; a contented heart 
Unbiased by desire: a bearing mild. 

Modest and grave, with manhood nobly muted. 

With patience, fortitude, and purity; 

An unrevengcful spirit, never given 
To rate itself too high — such be the signs 
Of him whose feet are set on the fair path 
Which leads to cosmic birth." 

The Hindu sages respect one Reality, approached in the 
many philosophic and religious systems of mankind from 
different vantage-points. Cod is the Absolute Conscious¬ 
ness that sustains the tvorld. 

The Hindus respect intuition as a legitimate way of ap¬ 
prehending reality. When intelligence is rid of its sepa¬ 
ratist tendencies, they say, man gains rapport rvith a higher 
Consciousness. As Radhakrishnan has written; "Intui¬ 
tion carries out intellectual conclusions to a deeper syn¬ 
thesis. ... It is a profound experience, which by supple¬ 
menting our narrow intellectual vision amplifies it. , . . 
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Any sound rationalism ivill recognize the need for intui¬ 
tion* . . . Intuiuon is beyond reason^ though not against 
reason. As it is the response of the whole man to reality^ 
it involves the activity of reason also* * * . We can realize 
the potentialities oE Spirit only by a moral process which 
gradually siiapes the soul into harmony with Invisible 
realities*"' 

Kalidasa's Salutation to the Dawn'" refutes the idea 
that Hinduism is lifedenying: 

"Xook to this day! 

Eor it is lifej the very life of life. 

In its brief course 

lie all the verities and realities of your existence: 
The bliss of growths 
The glory o£ aciJon* 

The splendor of achievement* 

Yesterday is but a dream. 

And totnoTTow is only a vision. 

But today well lived makes every yesterday a 
dream of happiness^ 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope!** 

With equal enthusiasm, anotlier Hindu poet exclaimed: 

"O Lif&f I have taken you for 7 ny lover!** 

Only by Tvay of abstract from many sources, both ancient 
and modem, can we convey some idea of the golden wis¬ 
dom of Hinduism in this brief chapter: 

'"I am the golden thread of continuity* I am God. 1 
grow from the mineral to the plant to the anitnal to Man. 
Beyond Man, I am He — tJie ultimate secret of the uni¬ 
verse. Tone do^m your voice of mutinyp listen to the 
evening Silencel Millions of flames, the stars, arc lit for 
its worship. It is within you. Bring forth the healing 
Silence from within. Listen to the hush of the universe^ 
listen to tlie heartbeat of God. 

"That soul who is fixed upon the study of Brahm en- 
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joyetli pleasure ivithout decline. There is not anything 
in this world comparable to wisdom and purity. 1 will 
now reveal to thee a knowledge superior to all others. The 
great BraJim is die womb whence comes all manifest na¬ 
ture. He ray servant who serveth me alone, unenslaved by 
finite attributes, b fomicd to be absorbed in Supreme 
Being. 

"Behold my body, the whole universe animate and in¬ 
animate. ^VJien thou beholdest all tlic different forms 
of nature comprehended in one alone, and so from it 
spread forth unto their vast variety, thou conceiveth the 
supreme spirit who b widiin the midst of the universe and 
posse.«cth die vast tvhole. Infinite Brahm is in all things, 
generation and dissolution, the source of all nature. 

"Foob torment the spirit that is in the body, myself 
who is in them. 

"Although 1 am not in my nature subject to birth or 
decay, I make myself evident to finitude, and appear from 
age to age for the establishment of virtue. Brahm you 
see in the earth, in heaven, in the air. in die ether, in the 
water, in the moon, in die stars, in all beings. The light 
of the world is the same light which is in man! 

“The infinite is the Self. He who perceives this b lord 
and master of all the world. Air, fire, water, food, ap¬ 
pearances, disappearances — all spring from die Self. He 
who sees this sees everything and obtains everything. 

'‘The eyes are for the perceiving of that Being who 
dwelleth within the eyes. 

“There are two aspects of Brahman, time and non-time. 
That which has no beginning is non-time, and has no 
parts. That which has beginnings b time, and has parts. 
Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the Great Self. As 
fire in w'ood, so is the Great Self seized within the self if 
a man search by truthfulness. The Great Self is Brahman, 
omnipresent and omniscient, beyond the intellect.” 

Indian Art and Letters 

The people of India have always loved beauty. 

The impersonal music of India has emotional connota- 
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tions, arousing various feelings which motivate human con¬ 
duct. 

The elaborateness of the Hindu visual arts contrasts 
w’itJi the economy of the Chinese. 

The people of India have long been skilled in carv'ing 
gold, ivory, and t%'Qod. Titeir exquisitely-carved creations 
are valuable. In ilie very earliest Indian sculpture, it is 
interesting to note, the women wear jewelry. 

Indian filigree work is the world's most delicate. This 
is ornamental work carried out in fine metal wires. 

The people of India make beautiful fabrics of true 
esthetic charm. 

Especially artistic is tlie architecture of the Hindu tem¬ 
ples and palaces — huge stone structures ornamented with 
sculpture which the West would find too candid. Im¬ 
mense frescoes brighten the walls. ^Vhen the Persians en¬ 
tered India from Afglianistan in die ttvelfth century, they 
introduced the architecture of the dome and minaret. They 
also brought in tlie cognate arts of painting miniatures and 
illuminating manuscripts. 

The masterpieces of Indian literature are the Vedas, 
tlie UpanUheds, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Mahabharaia, and 
the Ramayana. Tiie sacred books explore tire profoundest 
depths of insight. The Ramayana recounts tlie adventures 
of tlie national hero Rama. 

The wisdom of the four Vedas was handed dowm by 
tradition tli rough many hundreds of years before being 
committed to urriting. They were i^itten in Vedic Sans¬ 
krit, the ancestor of the Classic Sanskrit. 

Betw'een 500 and 1300 A.D,, Court Epics of beautiful 
poetry and high morality were created. 

The Sanskrit literature abounds In didactic and proverb 
verse. Nearly all the world's proverbial sayings can be 
matdied in the Sanskrit. 

India's love lyricists outspokenly praised "the cup of 
holy desires.** Sex-mysticism is involved in Tantrik Yoga. 
Sex was never a forbidden topic in the arts of India, and 
the Hindus thousands of years ago developed a science of 
erotics. Ninety Hindu writers dealt in poetry and prose 
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with the art of love. We need only mention Kautik, Kok- 
koka, Kalyanmalla, Kavishekhara, and Malanga. The 
Hindus discussed sex freely, but without coarseness or 
irreverence, as a rule. 

In the fifth century A.D„ the Sanskrit drama developed. 
It was romantic drama, based on contemporary court life 
and heroic legend. Kalidasa, the famous poet and drama¬ 
tist, authored die Sakuntala (The Lost Ring) with these 
striking lines; 

“This peerless maid is like a fragrant flower, . . , 

A gem of priceless water, just released. 

Pure and unblemished, from its glittering bed, 

Or may the maiden haply be compared 
To sweetest honey, diat no mortal lip 
Has sipped^ or rather to the mellowed fruit 
Of virtuous actions in some former birth 
Now brought to full perfection?" 

India’s earliest collection of fables was compiled in 
the fourth century B.C. Somadeva assembled a collection 
of fairy tales in verse (eleventh century A.D.), 

A prose romance entitled The Adventures of the Ten 
Princes won much attentive interest in India. Interesting 
prose romances first appeared in the sixth century A.D. 

India's philosophic literature has been enriched by 
Uwwata, Kapila, Patanjali, Mahidhar, Yaska, Say ana, Go- 
tama, Krishna. Sankara, Ramanuja, Asanga, Vasistha, Bada- 
rayana, and Radhakrishnan. 

Indian Philosophy 

The love of philosophy is very old in India, The Vedic 
age had forest schools, and the Buddhist age had garden 
universities, Indian philosophers have striven to develop 
the intuitive as well as tJte intellectual faculties. Their 
great goal has been the harmonious development of man's 
spiritual nature. 

The greatest Indian philosophers have leaned toward 
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idealistic monism. It has been their message that the mind 
has a depth-existence independent of the corporeal or* 
ganism and environment. All the manifest univeoe is the 
expression of one great conscious principle, which animates 
it but transcends it- 

The philosophic geniuses of India maintain that the 
evolutionary process is not altogether physical. An in¬ 
volution from the Causeless Cause accounts for the '‘re¬ 
turn evolution** in the manifest world. "'Man is the pro¬ 
duct of a two-fold evolution — from above downward 
and from below upward/' 

A Vedic philosopher alluded to "the primal germ pro¬ 
duct ive^ the first subtle bond, connecting Entity and Nul¬ 
lity/' Modem genetical biology still wonders how the 
tiny germ-cell contains within itself the hereditary tend¬ 
encies of the entire organism. 

The greatly wise of India have intuited the higher 
principles of being. They have opened the door, by Yogic 
disciplines, to states of consciousness revelatory of the inner 
nature of man. 

Indian philosophers appreciate tlie correspondence 0! 
principles in man and the rest of nature. It has heen their 
diesis that every successive stage of spiritual evolution 
yields greater vision. Man should progress from the di¬ 
vided, matter-centered level to the supreme level of per¬ 
fect universal Selfhood. The knowl^ge of Karma and 
Dharma, imensifies man's seme of responsibility. The 
knowledge of die Divine Self or All-SouI, wherein all 
living beings are united, inspires one to love his neighbor 
as himself. In India, science and philosophy and religion 
have developed together witliout serious conflicts* 

The Vaisheshika Darshana identifies Karma with God. 
The iVyayfl system sees the world as a work of conscious 
creation. The Sa7Jikhya system holds that all the w^orld, 
with both its mental and material processes, represents 
transformations of the one original Substance* All the 
attributes of the world are modifications of thought, move¬ 
ment, and inertia. The potentialities of the primordial 
Substance become actual in the objects of the world. Con- 
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sciousness transcends all changes, and Is our steady ground 
for the understanding oE objective activities. Through 
Yoga, one may experience tlie soul itself, apart from the 
mental modifications oE tlte process-realm. 

According to the religious philosophers of Jainism: 
"Reality is That in which something endures, something 
comes into being, and something perishes." Beyond the 
ordinary knowledge whidi eorncs to us by l^ay of physical 
sense-perception and inference, die Jaintst philosophers 
appreciate the knowledge whicit is acquired dirough in¬ 
tuitive channels. 

Some Buddlusi philosophers Iiave held tliat every object 
is but a brief complex of forces and events. Nothing is 
exempt from change. No man keeps a separate personal 
soul forever, these philosophers say. 

The Vedantist philosopher denies that material atomism 
alone can account for the creative activity of nature, which 
rev'eals so much intelligent order and purpose. He holds 
that a man's soul is not just an emanation from die All- 
Soul, but literally ts the All-Soul. He denies any funda¬ 
mental difference between our consciousneH and the orig¬ 
inal Divine Consciousness. He does not say: "I know 
Brahm." but ratlier; "I am Brahm." 

To the Vedantist, subject and object are finite expres¬ 
sions of the deeper Reality underlying both. 

The Vedantist denies the ultimate plurality oE souls, 
for the soul's real essential nature is pure consciousness 
above all limiting distinctions. Nothing remains to distin¬ 
guish one soul anodier. The true soul knows its 

oneness with all being, WJtcn the instrumental body-mind 
imagines itself to be self-sufficient, it mistakes die finite 
realm of differentiation for the final reality of being. 
Widi true self-knowledge, we rise above the illusion of 
separatism, and catch a vision of die unitary Whole. 

Nirvana is escape from earthly limitations, say the 
Vedantists, but it is not the cessation oE Conscious Being. 
Rather is it the entrance into transcendental understand¬ 
ing, perfect universal Selfhood, and Divine joyl 

The Vedantist philosopher answers those Buddhists who 
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dbcem only change, wkh this togent leminder: "TVith- 
oQt an unchanging element in consciousness, there cannot 
be an apprehension of change^ The witness of change must 
be outside change, for die elements involved in change 
cannot be aware oE each odier as their being is confin^ 
to the moment in which they endure." 

Sankara (c. Soo A.D.) was die outstanding commentator 
on the Vedandst philosophical system of die Bralimans. 
Vedanta means "the end or final aim of the Veda.” The 
majority of educated Hindus are Vedantisis. Aldous Hux¬ 
ley is a member of The Vedanta Society of America, which 
is attempting tlic synthesis of Eastern and Western thought. 
Vedantists hold "that die real nature of man is divine, 
that the aim of Jiuman life is to realize this divine nature, 
and that all religions are essentially in agreement*" Chris¬ 
topher Isherwood has edited a brilliant volume entitled, 
Vedanla for the IVestem World. 

To sum up, the Vedantic philosophers know diat the 
One underlies tlie endless change of forms. Only Unity, 
complete idemificaLLon with die Absolute^ is experienced 
in die deepest level of awareness. The Advaita Vedanta 
says of Brahman (with too much wisdom to narrow Uie 
Supreme with sex): "It is That from which die world orig- 
inateSp That in tvhicli the world exists, and That in whicii 
it is dissolved. It is immanent in all beings and exists be- 
yond tliem. ... It cannot be described in any terms 
known to us, because all our terms ate meant to describe 
the finite forms. All we can say is diat It is the ultimate 
Foundation, Source* and Goal," 

Indian HistoryTo Dale 

India was made up of different peoples with different 
languages, without political unity. But India has always 
been the world's most religious scKciety. Religion was the 
foundadon of her social structure, her law, her philoso 
phy, her art, her glory, add her shame. As we have noted* 
the Aiy^ans long imposed their rule on the natives of India. 
Their priests or Brahmans remcdeled the Vedic religion 
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along the lines of hietarchy, with a system of castes which 
favored Arvans above non-Ar^’^atis. 

In the ^ixdi century B.C.* tlie Peisians entered the ex¬ 
treme northwest of India. In 500 they conquered 

much of tlie northwest. King Xerxes of Persia included 
Indian troops in the army he sent against AthensK 

In 327 B»C^* Alexander the Great crossed the Indus, 
and the smaller principalities yielded to him. But he halted 
at the approaches of the Gangesfor the mutinous con¬ 
dition of his troops forced him to turn back. But the 
Greek influence persisted in the smaller principalities; 
the people spoke Greek and had tJie heads of Olympian 
deities on their currency- By way of Kashmir* India con¬ 
fronted Greek culture^ 

Contact with Persia and Greece gave India a written 
language, and influenced Indian literature and art» Indian 
statues were draped in the Grecian fashion. 

India emerged from feudal chaos^ and one orderly em¬ 
pire arose, Chandragupta was tlT:e first Emperor of India. 
He annexed nearly all the north of India. India was pros¬ 
perous, and culture flor^ercd. The Grcco-Persian court 
entered into amicable relations wdth India^ 

Gotama Siddhartha the Buddha (563-483 B.C.) was 
much indebted to the ancient scriptures of Hinduismp but 
he defied the powerful prie-sthood as a free thinking re¬ 
former. Buddha gave up ariEJOcratic life to become a 
monk. He knew no distinction of castes or races, for* 
like Christ, he a friend of the humble. He denied the 
value of sacrificial rites. 

Buddha dreamed of all mankind as a love-united family. 
He did not claim Bupemaiural authority. He did not 
demand strict faith and obedience. He pronounced ignor¬ 
ance the source of evil* and tvisdom the key to salvation. 
The Enlightened One taught the control of emotional 
desires as the \v\iy to peace of mind and dispassionate un¬ 
derstanding. These words are his: 

"'Out deeds, good or evil, follow us like shadows. Over¬ 
come anger by love* evil by good;, tlie greedy by generosity* 
and the liar by truth. The good man is incapable of de- 
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libeiBtely deptiviag a. living creature o£ life. He who fills 
his lamp with water or his life with lust will dwell in 
darkness^ 

"'The truth can no more remain hidden than the sun. 
Mind is the source of happiness or unhappiness. 

"'No man can purify anotlier man. Whosoever shall be 
a lamp unto themselves^ and a refuge unto themselves^ 
shall betake themselves to no external refuge, but* holding 
fast to the Truth their lamp^ shall not look for refuge 
to any one besides themselves,, it is they who shall reach 
the verj^ topmost height/* 

King Asoka (d. 232 B.C.) converted to Buddhism, and 
called a council of Buddhist monks to decide how the 
w^hole world might be told of this wonderful faith. They 
carved cdiical exliomtions on rock-surfaces throughout 
nearer Asia. Buddinst missionaries went out to all coun¬ 
tries. including Syria* EgypL and Greece* When India 
had come in contact with Greek culture. Buddha was 
represented witii tlie features of Apollo. 

Buddhist supremacy was maintained in India until the 
sixth century^ A.D. Buddliism spread abroad to become 
the leading religion of die Far East. These deepsearch¬ 
ing words are in a Buddhist prayer: "As die flower fades, 
so wilt my body die. May my life be more than the body."' 

A strong dynasty ruled die Indian empire from the 
fourth to the sixth century A,D. The fifth century A.D. 
w^as Indians Golden Age. Prosperity and great ability were 
applied to die improvement of civilization. There were 
kings Avho patronized culture* Artistic genius expressed 
itself in glorious sculpture and architecture. Communica¬ 
tion widi China ^vas established, and Chinese schoJait 
visited India to exchange ideas. 

Under the influence of wealth and luxurjs unfortunate¬ 
ly, Buddhism declined in India, Brahmanism again came 
into favor, but some of the best features of Buddhism 
were indeed incorporated into the doctrine of the older 
faith. 

Buddhism ended in India afier the tw^Ifth-ceniury Mo¬ 
hammedan invasion. 
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It was in tlie eleventli century that the Mohammedans 
began tiieir holy war against India^ For another century, 
there were steady raids, and die provinces fell to the 
Mosiems one after another^ In tlie thirteenth century, 
the Moslems ruled Hindustan^ the ancient civiLization of 
nordiern India, and later they overcame die southern area¬ 
ls I am became one o£ tlie great religions of India^ The 
mosque at Agra, the Taj Mahah is ihe most beautiful of 
the Mohammedan buildings- India liad many mosques 
in a style half-IIindu and half-Arab- 
Soon India ivas hamssed by the a^;ressive Moguls. Ta- 
melane, anoUier Genghis Khan* invaded India tn 1598. 
He butchered one hundred tliousand prisoners oE war 
within sight of Delliin and then his troops took that city. 
Tamclane looted wealthy Delhii ordered that the Indian 
partisans oE Meerut be flayed alive* and brought the spoil 
home to his own capital Samarkand. He left behind a 
representative to rule at Delhi as the Emperor of India, 
and under this mad sultan tliere were three decades of 
terror* pestilence* and famine- 

It seems that the Mogul terror caused some poor non- 
Aryan Hindus to wander across the continent and find 
their way to the nations oE Europe* the gypsies* 

The -^ghans Eell on India from die northwest to gain 
a kingdom. 

The Mohammedans and the Hindus fought together in 
India. India was divided into petty states* constantly at 
war with one another. In tlie sixteenth century, a new 
Mogul conqueror started rule of tlie Moguls/' and 
put an end to the division in India* He reconquered India 
with crude early cannons of the sort that tvere then being 
used in European warfare. At least India'^s long anarchy 
was ended. 

The empire of the Moguls lasted from 1526 to 1761 
A*D, Babur was the first *'Great Mogul," or Emperor of 
India. His grandson Akbar ivas the greatest of the Moguls. 
Akbar, a descendant of Tamelane, conquered and unified 
the provinces of the north and center* making them one 
of the richest empires in the world — "The Empire of the 
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Grand MoffuK” He amaised huge scores of precious meiaU. 
Indo-Moslem art floutUhed under his rule. He built good 
commercial roads, and he established nmnerous schools. 
Tl^is truly great king scientifically organized the empire 
of India, His works included tax-reEcmij reduction o£ 
the army, population and resource census of all provinces^ 
and a la^^^ which put the religious sects of India on an 
equal footing. A tax had been levied on non^Moslems^ 
but Akbar abolished this tax as contrary to tbe principle 
of religious tolerance* He encouraged die Christian mis¬ 
sionaries to work in India* King Akbar dkd in 1605 A.D* 

In 1690 A.D** Aurangzeb ruled India. He tvas a cruel 
conqueror> but he knew how to govern and India pros^ 
pered under bis rule. tndo-Fersian art reached its peak« 
Delhi became the scene of luxury, Aurangzeb did not 
realize die dangers of European exploitation in India* He 
granted Pondicherry to the French^ and confirmed the 
rights which England had gained in Madras and Bombay* 

The successors of Aurajigzeb could not defend tliem- 
selves against the greedy Westerners. India had Eormerly 
developed its own Asiatic culture^ and its very conquerors 
had been Asiatics* but now the very different culture of 
die West vvas barging in. The European trading com^^ 
panics engaged in bitter rivalry to exploit India. The 
French* die Duich, and the English pursued their ambU 
lions on Indian soil* 

The ocean ceased to be a protective frontier to India 
when die Portuguese* in the fifteenth century* set out to 
reach India and the land of spices by circling the African 
continent. In 1498, the Portuguese navigator Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Gape of Good Hope and reached India. 
He came home with die report of jewel-gleaming courts, 
tiger-infested jungles, soldiers on elephants, and the won¬ 
ders of Delphi and Benares. Thereupon the Portuguese king 
declared himself ^"Lord of the Conquest of India/' Soon the 
Portuguese opened a trading station on the southwestern 
coast of India. 

In 1543^* a king of Portugal sent the Jesuit missionary 
Francis Xavier to India. For a decade, Francis went from 
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village io village in India* Ceylon* the Ea^t Indies, and 
Japan, winning a million converts. During die Missionary 
Era, Catholic orders established their missions in the new 
lands xvhich die explorers had opened up. The Jesuits 
supplied the main missionary effort of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Portuguese* Dutch* English, and French traders 
engaged in bitter rivalry. In 1621* the Dutch companies, 
tvhich controlled the spice trade^ set up factories in India^ 
Ceylon^ and Malaya. The French were so powerful in 
India that many of die inhabitants called all Westerners 
'Tranguis/' The British East India Company was founded 
in i6oo- At the time of the French Revolution, England 
extended her gains in India. England got command of the 
sea during the Napoleonic ^var. 

For almost two centuries, England was represented in 
India only by a private trading company^ The British East 
India Company followed a greedy* selfish policy. White 
adventurers commanded native troops^ oflidally for the 
protection of the Company^ but actually (in many cases) 
to loot big jewels for them so they could return home 
weaJtliy. 

In 1857, the East India Company's territory was talten 
away from it and incorporated in the British Empire. 

The British government immediately introduced public 
sertdees in India. England took measures to cope with 
the famines and pestilences which had claimed millions of 
lives in India. Public hygiene was established. Steps were 
taken to increase the prosperity of the country. The an* 
cient custom of the suicide of widows. Suttee, was sup* 
pressed by la’^v. Public schools ivere erected. By i 36 g„ there 
were twenty-five thousand government schools. Tens of 
thousands of India's people took advantage of the oppor* 
tunity to a study in the universities and technical schools 
of England, Continental Europe, and America. India's 
native industrial development was encouraged, and the 
introduction of Western technology gave that country self- 
sufliciencj^ 

But the British rule of India was not all to the good. 
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Even in the nincEeenth century* the people of India 
"twisted the Lion’s taiP’ with their agitations and de- 
rnands. It is i^ot easy to hold colonial peoples in an im¬ 
perialistic empire. Great Britain drained India’s wealth* 
and was guilty of oppression. The very introduction of 
Western ideals of freedom and self-determination infiu-^ 
enced Indians Nationalist Movement in our century. Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi was the prime mover in India's liberation. 
Gandhi's weapons were non-violence and soul-force. He 
carried through a long campaign of passive resistance 
against British rule — strikes^ refusal to pay British taxes* 
the boytxnting oE British goods. He urged the Indians to 
spin tlicir ot^'n clotli, and thereby to destroy Britain’s 
greatest market for cotton goods. Britain suppressed Indian 
demonstrations by Eorce. She held that India was not yet 
ripe for self-government. 

Typical of the progressive spirit which characterized 
India’s struggle Eor independence was this 1936 Manifesto 
of the All-India Progressive Writer^s Association: 

"It is the object of our Association to rescue literature 
and otlier arts from conservative classes in whose hands 
they have been degenerating so long; to bring the arts 
into the closest touch with the people. * * * While claim¬ 
ing to be the inheritors of the best traditions of Indian 
civilizationp we shall criticize* in all its aspects* the spirit 
of reaction in our country, and we shall foster through 
interpretive and creative work (with both Indian and 
foreign resources) every tiling that will lead our country 
to the new' life For which it is striving. We belie\'C that 
the neiv literature of India must deal ivith the basic 
problems of our existence today — the problems of hunger 
and poverty* social backw^ardness and political subjection. 
All that drags us down to apathy^ inaction, and unreason 
we reject as reactionary\ All that arouses in us the critical 
spirit^ wrhich examines institutions and customs in the 
light of reason^ which helps ns to act* to organize our¬ 
selves, to transform, we accept as progressive,^' 

Early in 1947, England announced that she would 
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transFer aiiihority to “responsible Indian hands,” British 
India had to be partitioned into the Repnblics of Pa¬ 
kistan and India. The British withdrew from India in 
August, 1949. The great liberator Gandhi was assassinated 
in 1948. His disciple Pandit Nehru has served well as 
Prime Minister of India. 


5 - THE CELESTIAL KINGDOM 

Confucius applied Reason lo the betterment of the 
social order. His was a philosophy of political morality. 
This ancient Chinese wise man knew that knowledge 
leads to virtue, and that virtue can be taught. He ad¬ 
mired the reasonable person, whether he was a peasant or 
a prince. “Learning knows no rank." Confucius taught 
that all men are brothers. His moral message was the 
Golden Rule. The five cardinal virtues, he said, are Wis¬ 
dom. Humanity, Uprightness, Decorum, and Truth. “What 
man has in common W'ith Heaven is his intelligent nature. 
Conformity witli this nature gives the rule of action.” Con¬ 
fucius taught “the religion of the good citizen. 

The wisdom of Confucius had vast appeal to the West¬ 
ern philosophers of the eighteenth<entury Enlightemnent- 
Voltaire praised Confucius because: “He appeals only to 
virtue, he preadies no miracles." 

Many western scholars and artists have been indebted 
to the Chinese influence. 

Leibniz said: "1 almost tliink it necessary that Chmese 
missionaries should be sent to us to teach us the aim and 
practice of natural theology.” 

Quesnay cited China as his model when he advocated 
education in the laws of nature. “With the exception of 
Cfiina,’* he stated, "the necessity of this institution, which 
is lire foundation of government, has been ignored by 

all kingdoms." , 

Quesnay's pupil Baudeau wrote: “The Chinese are the 
only known people whose philosophers were, from the 
earliest ages, penetrated by that supreme truth which they 
call simply Order, or the Voice of Heaven." 

In Chinese art. Idea becomes Form. Servandoni bor¬ 
rowed from Chinese art, wherein he discovered "a poetry 
which shall speak to the eye." 

Goethe praised the Chinese highly: "With them, life 
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is clearer, purer, more moral? they evet^'^^^here appear 
as sensible folk, good citizcna, ... Ic is this scriet modera- 
lion in all things which has preserved the Chinese Empire 
for tliousands of years and will condnue to preserves 

Montesquieu noted: "China was confronted with all the 
problems besetting Europe, long before there was a En* 
rope." 

The single tax on land ownership, which the Western 
economist Henry George advocated in tlie nineteenth 
century, was practiced fay tbe Chinese ages ago. 

Bertrand Russell ofasewes: "It never occurred to the 
Chinese; as it has to all mcniern white naLions> to have 
one system of etlucs in dicory and another in practice* 1 
do not mean that they always live up to their own theories^ 
but that they attempt lo do so* * . . Traditionally* they 
admire learning more ilian anything else. - . . Men are 
much more willing to submit their differences to reason/* 

Chinese Histoty 

Chinese civilization has had the longest continuous de-^ 
velopment of any civilization ever known on eartJi. Many 
nations have risen and fallen* while the stable Chinese 
civilization has endured ever since Uiat long-ago age when 
the Chinese measured time by burning spirals of sawdust 
bound with clay. In China, moral precepts have been 
honored En governmental policy and social usage. Rever¬ 
ence for scJioL'^rship has been the dominating tradition* 
Historically, the Chinese have not been combative. Their 
social and political life has not been so much a rutldess 
struggle for powxr as in Western nations. They have not 
had so much greed and hustle. Their great goal has been 
the enjojiTOent of life, 

Since prehistoric times* the Chinese have hated fight¬ 
ing as lite disturber of man's social life. The early legen¬ 
dary kings are extolled for teaching tlie people the arts 
of peace. China has regarded her militarists as the lowest 
class* and her scholars and artists as the highest. She has not 
glorified mighty exploits in war. The violent conquerors 
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Vfho invaded China were absorbed by die peaceful Chinese 
civlUa^ation. China assimilated Mongols* Manchus, and 
other invaders. China has had some historic eras of war 
and turbulence, but she has trusted the ways of peace 
more than most other nations of our imperfect planet* 

We can broadly generalize dial the genius of the West 
has been tlie knoivledge and control of matter, %vhilc psy¬ 
chological insight has been the genius of the East. But 
that is not to say tliat the Chinese vvere historically stag¬ 
nant in material affairs.. When Christian Europe was in 
its Dark Ages, China was far aJiead iri progress and in¬ 
vention. The Chinese antedated the Europeans in print¬ 
ing by means of stamped stones, printing with movable 
blocks, multi-colored printings the use of paper, the mag¬ 
netic needle, the secret of gunpowder, and the use of 
breast-harness, rein, and bridle. Even ancient China had 
some advanced economic devices. China had old age pen¬ 
sions as early as liioo B.C. 

Ere ive recount the details of Chinese history, a broad 
overvie^v is in order^ The great dynasties of China were 
the Hsai, the Shang* the Chou (period of feudal division),, 
tlie Ch'in, die Han (period of uni6c.ation of China), the 
Ts'in (half of China under Tatar rule), die T’ang (bril¬ 
liant period of restoration), the Sung (period of the Classic 
Renaissance), the Kin^ the Yuan, the Ming> and die 
Ch'ing (Manchu Dynasty). The Chinese Republic was 
established in 1912* and China has since been experi¬ 
menting to throw off feudal fetters. 

Or w^e might classify China's past into the period of 
myth and legend, the period of development into a cen¬ 
tralized power by Uie feudal states, the first conflict tvith 
the Tatars, the second conflict ivith the Tatars, die con¬ 
flict with the Westp and the new era of modernization* 

Today the Chinese are no longer isolated* They have 
adopted Western technology. They have copied the vir¬ 
tues of odier pow'ers, adding them to the characteristic 
virtues of their own very old civilization. But we hope 
diey will not go too far in copying foreign vices. 

Noiv let us trace die chronology a little less sketchily* 
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In prehlstonc tiTiiej, at the eastern end ol the Asiatic 
continent, the Yellow River then as now enriched the soil 
of the Great Plain. Some think that the Chinese were the 
original inhabitanu of China. About 2800 B,C., immi¬ 
grants reached the Yelloiv River Valley and settled in 
Shensi, supposedly after migrating from the Tarim Basin 
in Central Asia. 

As the "Middle Empire" \ras separated from foreign 
peoples by the great distances of tlie steppes* the early 
Chinese had little cultural interchange with aliens. 

Neolitluc stone<arvings and pottery have been found 
in Honan. 

The earliest records show the Chinese to have been an 
agricultural people living in stable village. They cleared 
and drained the land^ established a system of irrigation^ 
and sowed their crops in the fertile basin of the Yellow 
River. They made a garden of the Great Plain. ''Oracle”- 
bones of about 2000 B.C. tell of ^'divination” in regard to 
tlic wheat and millet crops, but not about die increase of 
flocks and lierds. The early Chinese did domesticate some 
animals, but Dr, H, F. Rudd notes that "the list of animal 
products which is so conspicuous in other countries be^ 
comes conspicuous by its aijsence in China." The early 
Chinese grew^ oranges* lemons, and mulberries. Ere long 
they brought rice from Sou them China. 

The ancient Chinese built their houses of mud and 
wattle. They w^ove silken textiles, and they manufactured 
ceramics. They learned die use oE horses from the Mon- 
gols. 

About 1500 B. C.^, die Chinese made beautiful bronze 
tripods, cups^ and pots. They had learned die use of 
bronze from Siberia. 

Luther Carrington Goodrich informs us, in A Short His¬ 
tory of Ihe Chinese People: "Shortly after 1400 B.C. one 
ruler and his court arrived near modem Anyang and 
slow^Iy erected a city diat contained government buildings, 
palaces, temples, and tnausoleums. The discovery oE this 
capital city has dirown light on rvhat was hitherto only 
dimly known. , . ^ The non-primitive character oE the 
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MTiting and tJie number of ivTitteit words — over two 
thousand — argue a comiderable history before the four¬ 
teenth century' B.C,j but where writing originated h as 
yet unknoTivn/' 

First the Chinese used ivriting in the form of knotted 
cords. Then they scratched arrajigements of lines on bits 
of tortoise-shell. Legend tells us that the footprints of 
birds and beasts suggested pictographic wTiting to Ts'and 
Chieh. At length the Chinese devised ideographic sym¬ 
bols. With writing, they were able to produce four thou¬ 
sand books of Chinese history, and to create works of 
literature and science. The Chinese set forth the first 
astronomical theories. 

The Chinese say tliey invented the art of music (''an 
expression of the union of heaven and earth”) five thou¬ 
sand years ago. Early Chinese music was related to pro¬ 
phecy. The music of China, strange to our earSj consists 
largely of quarter-notes drawn from primitive instruments. 
Classic Chinese music has symbolic implications. 

About looo B. C., the Chinese became workers in iron. 

The early legendary history of China refers to the king 
as "The Son of HeavenHe presided over the colorful 
festivals of the seasons. He w*as the ruler of a society oi^ 
ganized on feudal principles. The feudal lords were large 
land-owTiers. landlords. They lived in walled castlc 5 > and 
in the best days they used their wrealth to foster culture* 
The people of China were divided^ according to tiieir 
occupations, into five classes. The state conducted pro¬ 
jects of hydraulic engineering, directed the sowing of 
certain crops, and assigned the land. 

The arts of peace w^ere cultivated for a long time in 
China, with safety because the Chinese had no powerful 
neighbors* Ancestral standards encouraged scholarship and 
the beautiful arts. Of course it is true diat, from an early 
date, nomads on the borders of China invaded the north¬ 
west area. Yet^ as Rene Sedillot tells us in. his brilliant 
little History of th^ World: ^'The true miracle of China 
always has been, and always will be* in her power to 
assimilate the invader and conquer the conqueror*” 
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Most of Lhe Chinese have been vegetarians^ and theiis 
has been the gentle psychology that m^es for peace. They 
traditionally found amicable ways to settle tlieir disputes. 
The civil adrainistrauon was not mastered by inilitarists, 
though the Chinese did have some clashes wiUi neighbor¬ 
ing tribes. The Chinese way of life was not utopian^ but 
on the whole it was remarkably mild. 

The Chinese have aiw^ays revered the scholar. Ancient 
Chinese established schools, and the education stressed 
''filial and fraternal obligations."* A family i^'ould select 
Its most InLelllgcnt son to study full-time. The most en¬ 
lightened persons rose to official rank* 

The pupils in the ancient Chinese schools learned to 
write balanced prose, to tell the trutli, to show respect for 
others, and to listen receptively to the wise. 

Century after century, China applied herself to letters 
and art and education. Great literary projects mobilized 
the efforts of sdiolarSp 

The Chinese had a genius for philosophy, even as did 
the Greeks. In the ancient Chinese philosophy, the primi¬ 
tive figure of the Tai Yi symbolizes the beginnings of all 
things, and mystical Unity. Yang and Yin symbolize the 
creative powers of heaven and eartli. The Chinese philoso¬ 
phers taught men to love one anotlier* to honor the law 
of reciprocity, and to practice universal tolerance- ''Who 
is there Heaven hates^," asks an old Chinese religious 
ode. A Chinese proverb says: "Even from my enemy there 
is something 1 can leam.’^ 

The founder of the Chou Dynasty, Wu Wang gave his 
frien^ subordinate rule over different parts of the Chinese 
Empire. His weak successors lost control over the local 
rulersp and this resulted in wwful division. The latter 
half of the Chou Dynasty saw a period of warring states, 
comiption, and general disorder. There was a pronounced 
falling away from earlier standards in China’s period of 
feudal chaos^ The Chou Dyriasty degenerated^ Feudal 
barons ruled the land. Great Lords warred with one 
anotherp and the people were uxed exorbitantly. China 
was divided into hostile kingdoms. 
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Then appeared die phiic^phic reformers — Lao Tse^ 
Confucius, Mo Tze, and Mencius* Lao Tse said* is 
when Lhieves multiply that die moralists make many laws." 
Confucius urged China to cherish the knowledge of an¬ 
cient diitigs. and retiiin to die nobler wa^-s of life she had 
forsaken, 

Lao Tse (b* 604 B,C.) urged his warring brothers to 
identify diemselves with the Cosmic Harmony* the Uni¬ 
versal Law ™ the Tao^ Tao has the same meaning as the 
Greek Logos and the Christian Word, l^o Tse urged 
victory over self rather than the attempt to subdue others, 
Tfiese words are his: "Even die finest arms are an instru¬ 
ment of evih a spread of plague> and the ivay for a vital 
man to go is not the way of a soldier*"' 

It tvas Lao Tse^s profound spiritual teadiing that "to 
yield is to conquer: to grasp is to lose." 

The sixdi century B*C. was the century of Confucius 
in China, the prophets in Israel Zoroaster in Persia* Bud* 
dha in India, and Solon in Greece* Confucius taught: 
"All widiin die four seas are broth ers." 

Confucius gathered together the scattered WTitings of 
dte ancients. For a long time every Chinese bad to learn 
the Five Chissics by heart ere he could rank as a gentleman# 
and Confucian ethics still regulate human relations in 
China* The Five Classics are Canon of Hisioty^ Canon of 
Poetry, Canon of Changes^ Book of Riies^ and Spring and 
Autumn. The Books reporting conversations betivcen Con¬ 
fucius and ius contemporaries are Greet Learnhig^ Doc¬ 
trine of the Mean, The AnalectSj and Meng-tszt. 

Confucius held to good w'on* but he said in Canon 0/ 
Changes* "Should change cease to occur, heaven and earth 
would cease to exist,” 

It is uTiten in the Book of Riies^ "Man and woman 
complement each other as do Yang and Yin. , . . Without 
mutual love and respect, there can be no union," 

The Cfiinese family rejoices when one of its members 
gains recognition as a scholar. There is no greater honor 
than CO be honored for one's learning. Does it not say in 
the Crea^ Learning: "The tranquillity of the world de^ 
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pends on rightly governed states. A rightly governed state 
nec^itates well regulated families. A well regulated fami¬ 
ly is made possible only by the self<ulture of the indi¬ 
viduals composing it.” 

Ill the fourth century B.C., the democratic political phi¬ 
losopher Mencius called militarists "great criminals.” 

Chang Tso-lin has written of the Chinese prophets of 
peace: “They sotight to unite men through an ardent love 
in univeTsal brotherhood. To fight against lusts and ev'il 
desires was dieir chief endeavor. When they were reviled, 
they did not consider it a shame; they were intent on 
nothing but the redemption of men from quarreling. 
They forbade aggression, and preached disarmament in 
order to redeem mankind from war, , , , They admonished 
princes and instructed subjects. The world was not ready 
to accept their teaching, but they held to it all tjie more 
firmly." 

China was not ready to accept the message of peace at 
that time. In the China of the “Warring Kingdoms” (335 
B.C.), there was a period of unchivalrous miliiarism. 
China had mounted archers, like the Mongols. 

In 230 B,C., Che-Huang-tt "the Chinese .Alexander" 
built a Chinese Empire which he exploited in his own 
interests. He established a centralized administration. He 
destroyed all regional liberties. Like the Western tvrants 
Domitian and Hitler, Chc Huang-ti hated the philosophers. 
It was “the Chinese Alexander" who built the Great Wall 
of China to protect his empire against the Turko-Mon- 
golian nomads. After he died, China reverted to anarchy. 
But the Han Dynasty would accomplish unification. 

In eoa B.C., Liu Pang founded the Han Dynasty, which 
was to last four centuries. Wu Ti, the outstanding mon¬ 
arch of this line, controlled the feudal nobles, and ex¬ 
panded the Chinese Empire. He issued paper-currency, 
established State monopolies, and tried to control prices 
He undertook militaiy- defense of the Empire. When the 
Huns were thrown out. Wu Ti's generals followed them 
into their own lands. The Chinese troops saw the fringe of 
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another great civilization, the Persian, in what are nrnv 
Turkestan and Baluchistan. 

The Han Dynasty was temporarily interrupted when 
Wang Mang {in 9 A.D.) launched an experiment iti con¬ 
trolled economy that reduced the peasants to famine and 
ruined the businessmen. 

When the Han Dynasty was restored, Emperor Kouang 
Wu advanced the Chinese hegemony in Asia. Trade 
routes were opened, and ambassadors were sent to Western 
courts. Chinese silk poured into Persia and Syria, and 
eventually into Greece and Rome. Kouang Wu conquered 
the Tarim oases on the far side of the Gobi desert, and 
through these oases went the land route followed by the 
silk trade. The sea route of the silk trade was from 
Tonkin to the Red Sea. 

By the land route. Buddhism spread from India to 
China. The Han Emperor was tolerant toward the disciples 
of Buddha. The Chinese welcomed Buddhism as an en¬ 
richment of their own religious lore. They did not assume 
that they already had the only true creed. 

Zen Buddhism 

Zen Buddhism has profoundly influenced Chinese 
thought. It invites direct intuition into the heart to find 
one’s true "Buddha-nature." It treats of the universe as 
the Buddhic “Body of Law,** which manifests in two phases 
as the realm of principle and the realm of entities. The 
starting premise of die sixth-century Hua-Yen school is 
the idealistic doctrine that consciousness alone is real. The 
plants of reality grow from the seeds of thought ("causa¬ 
tion by ideation"). Principle is the womb of fact. The 
Hua-Yen philosophy culminates in the high concept of 
"One-in-all” and *‘All-in-One.” As Oian Wing-tsit sum¬ 
marizes, in Ills contribution to China (United Nations 
Scries): 

**A 11 the elements of existence are perfect and real. They 
reflect one another. All are simultaneously simple and 
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complcXt one and many, exoteric and esoteric^ pure and 
varied. TJie universe a grand harmony* . . * Conscioi^s- 
nes5 h divided into eight categories^ namely^ ihe five 
senses; the sense-center consciousness^ which forms con¬ 
ceptions; the thought-center or self-conscious mind, which 
wills and reasons on a self-centred basbj and the Alaya, 
or ideation-store consciousness, where energy to produce 
manifestations called 'seeds/ b stored. This last conscious^ 
ness is ever in a stale of Lnstantaneous change, perpetually 
'perfumed' (influenced) by incoming perceptions and cog^ 
nitions from external manifestations. At the same time 
it endows perceptions and cognitions with die energy of 
the ^seeds/ which in turn produce maniEestations/* 

According to Zen Buddhism, thought-seeds and mani- 
fesEattons continually influence each other* acting simul¬ 
taneously as cause and effect. 

All nature^s innate conditions and laivs are manifesta¬ 
tions of die underlying ultimate Consciousness. Men neg¬ 
lect Substance for shadow because o£ their unawareness. 
The Zen Buddhists hold that man must rise to perfect 
noumenal awareness to know the reality of ultimate na¬ 
ture, die original true being, beyond all specific condi¬ 
tions. ' When botli our central being and outward har¬ 
mony are carried to tiie point of full perfection, heaven 
and earth are in a state of tranquillity, and all things will 
be nourished and flourish." 

Ari of ihe H$.n Dynasty 

Wonderful purity of line characterizes the art of the 
Halt Dynasty, some specimens of which are pictured in 
Stephen W* BushnelTs Chinese Art. 

The Chinese paintings are often done on silk. The use 
of different tones in a landscape suggests depth, although 
three-dimensional t^dations of light and shade are little 
employed. A few simple strokes of the brush and a little 
delicate coloring yield a magical effect — unique and elu¬ 
sive, We see die scene poetically, catch the spirit of it 
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without being burdened with its gross inaterial. Chinese 
pointings arc never overlabored. The Chinese arc content 
to taste lightly of an csihettc impression, even as they 
draiv just a few puffs of aromatic tobacco from a very 
small pipe. 

A Chinese saying tells us: "Art produces something be¬ 
yond the form of things.” 

With aerial delicacy, the artists of the Han Dynasty 
created beautiful little objects in jade, ebony, wood, and 
bronze. 

The perfection of Chinese vases is well-known. China- 
trare is the name for crockery throughout the English- 
speaking world. For use in temples, the Chinese cast 
bronze gongs, drums, censors, and statues. 

A wcaltliy Chinese home during tire prosperous Han 
Dynasty had a gong at die carved gate, an exquisite garden, 
inlaid furniture, lacquer work, delicate paintings {on fine 
silk) which expressed a tranquil deptli of thought, cabinets 
with beautiful embroideries topped by interesting vases 
and bronzes, and gorgeous mirrors. The Chinese Mirror 
symbolizes the honest mind that truly reflects the endur¬ 
ing Reality behind changing appearances. 

The Chinese ladies wore ridi-hued robes, and reclined 
on silk cushions. 

In the ancient Chinese worship, yellow was the color 
of robes worn for earth rituals, blue for heaven, red for 
tJie sun, and ivhite for the moon. 

Chinese gardens have always been arranged as though 
nature scattered the rocks and planted the trees sixinta- 
neously. The walks have been allowed to wind without 
rigid artificiality. 

The Chinese have had an arebitecture of brick and 
bamboo. Instead of the harshly uncompromising lines of 
Western architecture, we see in China a frank imitation 
of nature's irregularity. Chinese structures harmonize 
with the natural environment — tlie mountains, the rocks, 
and the trees. The oldest known pagoda dates back to tfie 
third century A.D, 

During the Han Silver Age of Literature, even slaves 
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girls quoted the classic odes. The ancient Chinese* we 
should note, classified painting and writing together as 
a common art* What is written in Chinese characters must 
be painted with an artist's sure control of the brush. The 
author w^rites wdth a fine camebhair brush on silk or cloth* 
No other land ever showed more enthusiasm for poetry 
than China. During the Han Dynastyp there were many 
lady poets. In ancient Chinas poems were posted on the 
city walls, talked aboutp transcribedp and handed do’^vn 
from father to son. Old Confucius pointed out that poetry 
stiraulates the mind, facilitates self-contem plat ion and so^ 
cial understanding, teaches the regulation of the feelings^ 
guides us in time of troublep and improves our entire 
perspective. According to another Chinese saying: ^ Toe try 
gives us thoughts beyond the domain of art.” 

Chinese History Continued 

Bactrian, PersiaUp and Babylonian influences made them¬ 
selves felt in Chinese culture under the Han Dynasty. The 
Han Culture was wonderful indeed, Chinese rvriting w^as 
simplihed, Tlie Classics were restored. Ssu Ma Ch'ien 
created an outstanding work of history^ Tlie Chinese had 
contact with the Roman Empire by way of the Persian 
Gulf. Kanying reached Basra, Oiinese medical science was 
well developed. 

But when the Han Dynasty cGllapsedp China was dis^ 
membered into the Three Kingdoms (S23 A.D,), The 
fall of the Han Empire was followed by four hundred 
years o£ division. The Ts'in Dynasty was the important 
dynasty of this period* 

In Eastern Asia, there ^vere Hunnish tribes which had 
been watching for a chance to seize China as their prey. 
About 300 A*B.p a great flood of barbarian nomads from 
the steppes came in upon the Chinese culture. At firsip 
the emperors courteously settled the Huns in the pro¬ 
vinces as "guests,” and the local landowners shared with 
tliem their fields and farming implements. 

But when some of the Huns had a foothold in North- 
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era China, other Huns broke through the Great Wall as 
fierce conquerors on horseback. They massacred, burned, 
looted, and enslaved die Chinese. The Ts'in Dynasty 
could not control tlicse invaders. The Huns became the 
merciless masters oE Northern China. One chieE oE the 
Huns had bcautlEul girls roasted and served at his table. 
The Ts'in emperors took reEuge in Southern China, China 
was in tivo parts under separate rules. 

When the Huns of Northern China softened, Mongolian 
nomads Erom the borders of Manchuria drove them out 
and occupied their settlements. 

At a later date, the Turks dreamed oE conquering di¬ 
vided China. But the Turkish menace stimulated the 
Chinese to unite and organise Eor defense. In 626 A.D., 
the Chinese General Li Shi-min defeated the Turks of 
Afongolia and Turkestan. He re-established the Chinese 
protectorate over the valley of the Tarim. He became the 
Emperor T'ai Tsung, 

The Turks resumed their atLicks, but the Chinese Em¬ 
peror Hsuan Tsung held them back (751 A.D.). 

The T'ang Dynasty was a brilliant period of restoration. 
It saw the greatest national expansion. It saw the Golden 
Age of Chinese letters. It saiv the erection of schools and 
public libraries, Chiira saw more progress from the seventh 
century' to the tenth than did Christian Europe. In China, 
examinations tor office ivcre reestablished. The adminis¬ 
tration oE justice ivas reformed. The restored Chinese 
Empire renewed its contact with Western civilization. Am¬ 
bassadors were sent to the Byzantine court at Constanti¬ 
nople. Japanese people came to China in large numbers. 
The Chinese capital took on a cosmopolitan atmosphere. 
China w'as acquainted with Christianity (through Nes- 
torian priests), ivith Zoroastrianism (through Persian 
priests), ivith Buddhism (through Hsuan Tsang, who 
brought the Buddhist books from India), with Moham¬ 
medanism (through merchants from Arabia and India), 
with Manicheism (through tlie priests of that religion), 
and with Judaism (through Jewish settlers}. 

A Chinese monarch of 845 A.D. attacked the Buddhists 
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m China's first religious persecutioti. China knew general 
reaction and decline for a time. 

The Sung Dynasty (960 A.D.) saw China’s Classic Re¬ 
naissance. It did not seek conquest, but tried to consoli¬ 
date China. This luxurious culture saw die Golden Age 
of Chinese Painting. One of the Sung emperors was a 
painter. Painting was conventionalized, and the Academy 
of Pain ling was established. Poetry and other arts also 
enjoyed a sophisiicatcd flowering. To the Sung period be¬ 
longed Wang ,4n Shih the reformer. Mi Fei the artist, and 
Chu Hsi the philosopher. 

To sketch the glory of the Sung Dynasty in varied fields, 
painters who were pandieists tried to convey the concept 
of the all-perv'adingness of divine spirit and the living 
unity of nature. The Chinese printers had “almost every- 
diing which we have now except tlie linotype machine.” 
They used movable type of terra-cotta, with printing ink, 
in ingenious presses. They printed pictures which were 
engraved on w'oodeti blocks. The Imperial Academy for 
^e promotion of culture flourished. Painting, engrav¬ 
ing, literature, and music were cultivated intensively. Only 
to glance at the economic picture, the government bought 
cereals in years of plenty, and stored them so there would 
be a reserv'e in years of slim harvest. In 1057 A,D., free 
com was issued to the needy of China. In 1069 A.D., an 
emperor restored the issue of a fiduciary currency, and 
fixed prices. During tw^o centuries of national prosperity, 
the Chinese population trebled. 

The Chinese gave their attention to cultural things. 
Instead of making militarism their means of national de¬ 
fense, they normally made it their policy to absorb the 
invaders. The Mongol captors of Peking were absorbed 
into the Chinese way of life. Then the Manchus were 
assimiliated. 

But barbarians steadily founded principalities of their 
own in Northern China, with die result that China was 
reduced to her Southern Provinces. 

New' Mongol hordes were in quest of grazing-grounds, 
under the leadership of Genghis Khan. In 1215 A,D,, he 
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broke through tlie Great Wall and took Northern China 
from the Manchus. He razed Peking to the ground after 
that city had capitulated. 

After Genghis died, the Mongol Empire was extended 
from die Mediterranean to the China Sea. 

Kubla Khan, the grandson of Genghis, mounted the 
throne of the Sungs, The Chinese Empire became Mon¬ 
gol. Kubla made Peking ("City of Books”) his capital. In 
laSo A.D., he was the world’s mightiest rnonarch. 

The Mongols were mighty because they were united. 
Their heyday stood out in history as the Age of the Mon¬ 
gols. Yet, as Si'dillol notes: "It was beyond their power Eo 
be truly strong. They could conquer and kiU, they could 
spread terror and bloodshed, but they could build no 
durable monument. . . . They might reduce China to 
slavery, but it was not the Chinese rvho became Mongol, 
but the Mongols who became Chinese." 

Kubla Khan ruled from the Arctic to the Indian Ocean. 
He absorbed the culture of China, and welcomed persons 
of all countries at his court. During his reign, the Vene¬ 
tian traveler Maico Polo visited China and was received 
with great honor. Marco Polo wrote a famous book about 
his residence in China {>271 AD,), The West discovered 
the wonders of China. 

The Mongols introduced the drama and the novel in 
China, On the dark side, the Mongols removed the 
mandarins and replaced them with military governors. 
The Mongols issued an excess of paper money, which hurt 
the economic life of China. Although the Mongols built 
a bridge from East to West, they favored foreigners above 
die Chinese, The great Khans had feebler successors who 
could not maintain tlieir conquests. After a century of oc¬ 
cupation, the Mongols were expelled by rebellious Chinese. 
In 1368 A.D., the Chinese placed their orvn Mings upon 
the dirone. 

The native Ming Dynasty, the last purely Chinese 
dj'nasty, brought a new age of prosperity and cultural 
development. Now that China had expelled her foreign 
rulers, she patriotically revived her old culture and stand- 
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The mandarins i%’ere restored. The Chinese adopted 
a policy of intense nationalism and isolation ism. One 
cause of tliis isolationism was tiie fact that communica¬ 
tion svith Europe was obstructed by the advance of the 
Turks* As Joseph McCabe notes: “There trould be little 
further intercouree with Europe until the daring naviga¬ 
tors of Portugal found the way to Asia around the south 
of Africa. . . , Even the Venetians can have taken nothing 
to China that was superior or even equal to its own ex¬ 
quisite art or its literature. The feudal fonn of govern¬ 
ment in Europe during the Middle Ages was in no sense 
superior to the Chinese. China was . > * more advanced 
culturally than Europe in the fourteenth century^ and 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it applied itself 
to letters and art more zealously than ever. The public 
schools, libraries, and examinations were restored." How¬ 
ever, isolationism had its drawbaclts. The West got 
ahead of China in its progress along many lines. The 
China of the Ming Dynasty lived too much on its past. 
Ancestor-worship prevailed. The Ming Dynasty would 
w'eaken after almost titree centuries of rule. 

The ^'metians traded with tlie East, and brought to 
Europe silk from China, spices from India, and other 
luxury products from Persia, Arabia, and Russia. 

It was in a spirit of apathy that the Chinese tolerated 
European traders and missionaries within their borders. 
Inwardly, tliey had trithdrawm into a thick shell. 

The Chinese let a Manchu horde establish itself in 
Mukden. The Manchus were northern Mongolians, a 
branch of the Tatars. These Manchus, in i6si A.D., cast 
Ae Ming Dynasty from the tlirone and ruled all China. 
The Manchus held penver in China until a recent date. 
They introduced the pigtail, extended slavery, purged the 
palaces of eunuchs, and changed some of the Chinese 
customs. Tliese pardaUy<ivilized Manchu tribes respected 
Chinese culture, on the whole, and were ev'entually assi¬ 
milated by China as other conquerors had been. 

The Manchu emperors made China strong. They ex¬ 
tended tJicir reign over Central Asia from Mongolia to 
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Nepal* and imposed their suzerainty on the masters in 
Indo-Cliina. 

To review Europe's record in China, we should begin 
by noting tJiat die Portuguese navigators readied China 
in the sixteenth century. The Jesuits entered China near 
the end of the sixteenth century. They collaborated in 
the development of Chinese sciencCt and enjoyed the 
friendship of Chinese emperors. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury^ the Pope learned that Jesuit missions were tolerate 
ing heathen rites among their converts. The Pope con¬ 
demned what the Jesuits had done. Thereupon tlie Chinese 
government passed its first official decree of religious per¬ 
secution, and suppressed the missions for a generation. 
The Chinesep generally tolerant, said they could not be 
hospitable to a religion wliic-h regarded all other creeds as 
false. Also, tliey suspected tliat the missions were being 
used to extend foreign influence. 

The ban against Christian missions was removed in the 
eighteenth century^ but the Chinese were disgusted by 
the quarrels of rival bodies of missionaries. About the 
end of the eighteenth century^ China was dosed against 
foreigners. But it was impossible for the Chinese to prac¬ 
tice isolationism now. 

The foreign powers had designs on China. The Portu¬ 
guese, the Dutch, the French, and the English had their 
trading stations on the coast. Peter the Great obtained a 
frontier from the Chinese. From early in the eighteenth 
century, European tinders imported opium, a drug prohi¬ 
bited by the Chinese government. When China demanded 
the surrender of certain opium smugglers who had taken 
refuge in the Britisli settlement^ Britain refused and sent 
vessels to prevent an invasion of the settlement. The out¬ 
come was the Opium War of 1 S39-40, and Britain w'as the 
victor. Britain demanded Hong Kong* a big indemnity* 
and the opening of four ports to its traders. 

Cliina saw tliat the ""semi-barbarians from abroad"* were 
shrewd* so she communicated wdth them and received 
ambassadors. 

The Tai-ping Rebellion, against the Manchus^ was 
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organized in 1850. In 18&5, the imperial troops led by 
British and American commanders suppressed this rei^olL 
^Vhen the Chinese seized men on a British vessel, 
China had a little war with England. The British obtained 
terriiorj' adjoining Hong Kong, established a legation at 
Pckitigp and made die Chinese government promise to 
protect the missionaries. France joined England in this 
conflict, and got everydiing she could out of it. 

The Chinese government tried to emulate the efifi- 
ciency of the ^Vest. A Customs Board was established, 
under American^ British* and French control. China 
sent envoys to Europe and America. China signed a treaty 
with America for die admission of die Chinese., 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century* China 
introduced railways and telephones. 

In 1^04, Japan captured Korea from China. Russia, 
France, and Germany united to keep Japan from getting 
Port Arthur. Russia "leased" Port Ardiur to herself. In 
1897, ivhen two German missionaries were killed, Ger¬ 
many demanded a slice of territory. Then Britain, France, 
and Italy demanded "leases.” 

"By the end of the century/' notes McCabe. "*China 
had in its three thousand miles of coast not a single de¬ 
cent harbor for its own fleet. Foreigners ’ivirung all kinds 
of privileges from the government." 

European missionaries in China ended many abuses, 
and rendered significant medical and scholastic services. 
But when the French, in 1899, forced the Chinese to give 
judicial pD^vets to her missionaries, tlie results were not 
good. In 1898, the Dowager Empress said in an edicts 
"The various powers cast upon us looks of tiger-Uke 
voracity.” There was a strong anti-foreign sentiment. The 
foreign powers expected the dissolution of China. The 
world's foreign offices mapped out the "protectorates” they 
would claim for trade purposes. The Chinese so resented 
European greed that "the Boxers” in 1900 assailed the 
foreign legations in an unsuccessful effort to drive the 
"foreign devils” from die country. 

’^Vhen the Chinese realized tftat isolation was not pos- 
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sible to them, tliey hungrily absorbed Western science and 
technology. Hundreds of Chinese yputlns attended the uni¬ 
versities of America and Europe, There was a strong pro¬ 
gram of reform. Slavery was suppressed. Revolutionary 
Young China was on the mo%^e. In igi^. Sun Yat^sen 
(who had studied at die American university of Hono¬ 
lulu) abolished the Manchu Dynasty in China, which had 
ruled for nearly tiiree hundred years. He was the first 
president of tlve Chinese Republic. The anci feudal move¬ 
ment in China began with Sun Yat-scn*s effort to free his 
people from feudal fetters, the rule of landlords and the 
exploitation of the farmei^. He imported Russian ad¬ 
visers. Sun Yat-sen died in 1925. 

From 1927 to igsfii China was in a state of civil war 
between reactionary military dictators and Communist 
radicals. Middle-oLthe-road liberalism did not exist. The 
modernisation of five hundred million people (many of 
them illiterate) presented staggering difficulties. The 
Chinese never had in their background the equivalent of 
the Magna Cliarta. Reactionaries regarded any social 
change as a menace to be crushed out. Chiang Kai-shek 
headed a reactionary, dictatorial government, a reversion 
to the social order which had prevailed for three thousand 
years. However the Western powers thought that was 
better than Communism, so the>' supplied him with arms. 
With the help of German army officersi Chiang drove the 
Communists out of Central China, 

In 1937, Japan began an undeclared all-out war on 
China, Tlie Chinese army under Chiang Kai-shek fought 
to defend China against a ruthless foe. Great stretches of 
Chinese territory tvere devastated, and the civilian pop¬ 
ulation suffered brutal outrage. 

In World War II, the British, American* and Chinese 
forces ivere victorious over the Japanese, Japan formally 
surrendered September 2, ^945- 

After the war, Chiang s government no longer had the 
support of Western allies. In October 1945, Soviet-backed 
Communist forces under the leadership of Mao Tse-iung 
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attacked the Nationalist forces. In January i949> Chiang 
resigned and took refuge on the island of Formosa. 

Chiang had not vinderstood the anti-feudal revolution. 
He had upheld press-censorship, sham political councils, 
graft, inefficiency, and fake elections. But when the Chi¬ 
nese embraced Comtnunism. they traded one set of chains 
for anotJier. The Communists have indeed introduced 
some reforms, but it is becoining increasingly evident that 
tlie claims of Comm tin ism clash with the claims of Con¬ 
fucianism, The keen family loyalty which has been incul¬ 
cated by twenty-6ve centuries of Confucianism is not fa¬ 
vored by Communism. Neither does Communism ap¬ 
prove of the Confucian family-based system of moral order. 
The Chinese have assimilated foreign religions into their 
ow'u culture in the past. Ere many generations have gone 
by. Communism in China (if it persists at all) is bound 
to be modified beyond recognition. 

Chinese Festivals 

Time-honored Chinese festivals are associated with the 
seasons. The rhythmic balance between Yang and Yin 
(warmth and cold) is emphasiicd, The Chinese New Year 
celebration lasts two weeks. Peach-blossom decorations 
symbolize immortality. Incense is burned before the tablets 
of the ancestots, for Chinese life has always centered in 
the family. Firecrackers are set off (by the superstitious, 
to scare away devils). The main spring festival is held at 
the equinox when the world is just starting to be refreshed 
by the new life of spring. Just before the summer sol¬ 
stice, there is a festival of the adjustment of Yang and 
Yin, with the "Friendly Dragon” as its central figure. The 
harv'cst festival, or Birthday of the Moon, is held for 
several days preceding the full moon of the eighth month. 
The IV in ter solstice is a happy family festival, as colorful 
as the others. 
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Chinese Literature 

Chinese literature had three historic Great Periods: 
The Confucian, the Han Silver Age, and the T'ang Golden 
Age. 

Chu Hsi wrote this passage oE scientific philosophy: "In 
every human mind there is the knoiving ^uUy; and in 
everything, there is its reason. The incompleteness of our 
kno'ivledge is due to our insuffieiency in investigating into 
die reason of things. The student must go to all things 
under lieavcn, beginning with the known principles and 
seeking to readi the utmost." 

Chu Hsi rose to sublime mysticism when he asserted: 
“Every person and every thing has cadi a Great Ultimate, 
the sum total of all the principles of reason. The human 
mind embodies all the principles of reason.” 

Chuang Tzu is our best example of what Will Durant 
calls “the subtle occultism of the Chinese soul." He ex¬ 
perienced tlie mystical ecstasy, and knew the sense of 
union with the One and AIL The ultimate secret of the 
cosmos was revealed to him — the oneness of all life. 
Chuang Tzu taught that apparent misfortune may be a 
blessing in disguise. It was his doctrine that ive exist in 
spirit before birth, that spirit takes a material vetiicle 
for the earthly sojourn, and then the spirit leaves the husk 
behind. "Perhaps the man who fears death is like a little 
child who has lost the ivay home. ... It may be that death 
is the great awakening ivhen ive shall learn that this life 
was hut a dream.” 

Lu-Hsun is the representative Chinese novelist of mo¬ 
dem times. In his Trite Slory of Ah Q, ^ the translator 
comments, “beneath each word one may hear from down 
the ages the cry of the poor oppressed rustic and the au¬ 
thor’s protest against all sham and petty meanness.” 

Deep wisdom of life is I'oiccd in the following Clunese 
adages from various sources; they reveal more and more 
meaning as we ponder them: 

"When the moon is fullest it begins to wane; when it 
is darkest it begins to grow." 
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"Words are the sounds of the heart." 

"Blame not the mirror if it shows you an ugly face.** 

"The journey of a thousand miles starts with a single 
step." 

"Only those who take leisurely what the people of the 
world are Busy about can be busy aboxit what the people 
of the world take leisurely." 

"Reading books in one’s youth is like looking at the 
moon through a crevice. Reading hooks in old age is like 
looking at the moon on an open terrace.” 

"The world is the passing expression of eternal spiritual 

Being." 

"The diamond cannot be polished without friction, nor 
the man perfected without trials." 

"Gentlemen use heart: lesser men use force.” 

“Every man must enter the garden of his soul alone." 

"There is a time to act, and a time for non aaion." 

"Better to be kind at home than to burn incense in a 
far place.” 

"Time and I can compete with any two." 

"Better to be a diamond, even vfith a flaw, than a flaw* 
less common stone.” 

"AU under heaven is one home." 

"The man who seeks money greedily is like one who 
eats honey with a knife and thereby cuts his tongue.” 

"The hearts of the people are the only legitimate 
foundations of an empire.” 

"The will of God is love for all," 

"Fools are certain that they are now awake and know 
who they really are, but this solid-seeming existence may 
be only a dream." 

"Listen to men’s words, but also look to their actions.” 

“Concern yourself with having merit, not with having 
others admire it." 

"The superior man looks to himself; the small man 
looks to others/' 

"Repay injury with kindness." 
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"He who overcomes himseU is mightier than the con* 
queror of others." 

"The more you give, the more you have.” 

The poetry of China is world-famous for iis brevity and 
pointedness. The three greatest Chinese poets of the T'ang 
Dynasty were Li T'ai-po, Tu Fu, and Po Chu-i ( the 
poet of love and sorrow"). Would that space permitted 
us to name and discuss the greater bards d^masty by 
dynasty, but here we must content ourselves with the most 
general review. 

Altliough Chinese poets express wonderful insights in 
a graceful and appealing way, Chinese poetry differs from 
the poetry of the West. John Gould Fletcher notes that 
"the Chinese poet might refer to a seascape as being blue 
or gray, calm or stormy, but never ‘terror-stricken/ Such 
metaphorical adjectives are as good as unknown. Also the 
long, farfetched simile is quite unknown in Chinese po- 
ciry" 

Amy Lowell, Florence Ayscough. Arthur Waky, and 
Witter ByTiner have created beautiful English versions of 
the Cliinese poems. The following selections from Chi¬ 
nese masters are representative; 

"Tonight my love, who died long ago, came into 
my dream, 

'I’hat was why the tears suddenly streamed from 
my eyes. 

And fell on the collar of my dress.” 

"The red hibiscus and the reed, 

I'he fragrant flowers of marsh and mead, 

yVll these I gather, as I stray, 

I'br a loved damsel far away." 

"For a moment, w’hen you held me fast in your 
outstretched arms, 

I thought the river stood still and did not flow.” 
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"The dead are gone, and with them we cannot 
converge. 

The living are here, and ought to have our Jove." 

‘'Bu$iRess men boait of their skill and cunning. 

But in philosophy they are like little clnldren. 
Bragging to each other of successful depredations, 
They neglect to consider the ultimate fete of the body. 
What should they know of the Master of Dark Truth 
Who saw the wide world in a jade cup. 

By illumined conception got clear of Heaven and 
Earth: « 

On the chariot of Mutation entered the Gate of 
Immutability?” 

"At night 1 dreamt 1 was back in Ch'ang^n; 

I saw again die faces of old friends. , , . 

We stopped our horses at the gate of Yuan Chen. 
Yuan Chen was sitting all alone; 

When he saw me coming, a smile came to his face.., . 
1 woke up and thougJu him still at my side; 

I put out my hand; there was nothing there at all.” 

"Mounting on high I begin to realtte the smallness 
of Man's Domain; 

Gazing into distance I begin to know tlie vanity of 
tile Carnal World." 

"We had rode long and were still far from the in n; 
My eyes grew dim; for a moment I fell asleep. 
Under my right ann the whip still dangled; 

In my left hand the reins for an instant slackened, 
Suddenly I woke and turned to question my groom: 
‘We have gone a hundred paces since you fell asleep,' 
Body and spirit for a while had exchanged place; 
Swift and slow had turned to their contraries. 

For tiiese few steps that my horse had carried me 
Had taken in my dream countless aeons of timel 
True indeed is that saying of Wise Men 
‘A hundred years are but a moment of sleep.'" 


6. THE STORY OF J.4PAN 


Japan is a cluster of thousands of islands, most of which 
are too small to be inhabited. These islands have high 
mountains and deep valleys. 

The prehisEoric origin of the Japanese is believed to 
be from diiferent parts of the Asiatic ^iainland, and pos¬ 
sibly from the Indonesian Islands — Borneo* Java, the 
Celebes, and the Philippines. 

TJie Ainu* a Caucasian race* were die first setders in 
Japan. Various Asiatic racial strains fused into die Japan¬ 
ese race* which is very mixed. A Mongolian people from 
Korea came in. From the sotidi came an Indo-Chinese 
people related to the Malays. The Japanese race is mainly 
Mongolian, with admixtures. 

The Japanese developed a homogeneous native civiliza¬ 
tion. Japanese culture resembled die culture of the South 
Sea peoples. The early Japanese had a simple religion of 
nature worship. They believed there were spirits in the 
sun, moon, and stars. In the forests and mountains* gods 
were supposed to '"make die trees blooiti and weave bro¬ 
cades of autumn leaves and ride the wings of butterflies 
and fireflies."* It was believed diat all nature throbs with 
die same vital urge. "'Whatever is, is divine spirit.** 

For more than a thousand years, the early Japanese 
dwelt in the southern islands and the southern part of 
Honshu. They believed that the volcanoes of their home¬ 
land had souls. 

The first age of Japan was '"The Age of Deldes.'" The 
Japanese annals of the early period consist of legends 
which had been handed down by word of mouth for hun¬ 
dreds of yeans. Shinto, the Holy Way, was the native 
Japanese religion. Even before the Christian Era, a lit¬ 
tle Chinese culture trickled through to Yamato (Nippon) 
from Korea* The Japanese were still a somewhat primi¬ 
tive people when the Chinese had an old and developed 
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civilization. In 41 B. C.. the Japanese made pottery, bronze 
vessels, coins, miirors, je^^elSj saddles. stirrupSi and bits. 

Cliirtcsc scholars who visited Japan at the start of die 
Christian Era reported that die people had a political or¬ 
gan izaiio 11 ^ and practiced weaving, but were not fully 
civilisted by Chinese standards. In the first century A.D., 
the Japanese were organized into tribal families, each 
under a chieftaiitn all economically independenL There 
were about one himdred tribal families. 

As early as the second century we learn, the Jap¬ 

anese bathed regularly and were a very clean people. 

Japan probably had no written language until the third 
century. 

In the fourth century> the Japanese troops went to 
Korea. Some Korean tribes were bound to Japanese tribes 
by blood and intermarriage. Inter tribal warfare was com¬ 
mon in the fourth century, but we gather from early Jap¬ 
anese literature diat a war was a rare event for this peo¬ 
ple just emerging from complete isolation. The Japanese 
became friendly tvith the Koreans in the fifth century. 
Through the Koreans* die Japanese borrotved Chinese 
civiliiiation — wTitten cliaracters, arts, religions, silk, tea, 
and a reliable calendar. 

To glance at a few highlights of Japan*s Age of Imperial 
Administrationt a Japanese literary class emerged in the 
fifth century. The last traces of barbarism were eliminated 
by the seventh century. Art and letters progressed. In 645- 
46, the Reform of Taikwa centralized potver in the hands 
of the Emperor and his advisers. Japanese relics of this 
period include coins* pieces of sculpture, designed jeweled 
scabbards, and armors. Music, painting, dancing, and sculp- 
lure flowered. The writers of die Heian Era made im¬ 
portant contributions to literature. 

From an early date, the outstanding traits of the Jap¬ 
anese ivcre the love of nature, the love of art, and the love 
of learning. The Japanese have cultivated literature and 
the visual arts. They have had festivals to celebrate the 
blooming of their cherry, plum^ and peach trees. 

Much of Japanese culture was adopted from China, 
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through the Korean peninsula - the written language, 
legends, religion, rituals, and etiquette. But whatever the 
Japanese borrmved, they made distinctively their own. 

Beauty has always been holy to the Japanese. Aesthetics 
has been a fundamental part of the Japanese religion. 
Ugliness anywhere was regarded as a sin. A Japanese 
proverb says: “The artist should put the spirit o£ his own 
life into his creations." S, Reinach notes, in his Story of 
Art Throughout ike Ages: "Chinese an had given birth 
to a child more gifted than itself, the art of Japan, which 
delights in all the subtleties of line, all die brilliant ca¬ 
prices of color, and disdains symmetry by a kind of glori¬ 
fied strabism " 

In Japan, persons of all ranks of life from the lowest 
to die highest have written poetry. Every poem briefly 
expresses some beautiful thought, 

"Perhaps more than any other people," testifies Florence 
Mary Fitch, "the Japanese weave beauty into their daily 
lives.” Tiiese adorers of the beautiful have made a reli¬ 
gion of the art of living. 

In good manners, the Japanese believe, man relates 
himself to die harmony of nature. The pre-modem Jap¬ 
anese consistently tried to give pleasure to one another. 
They judged it sinful to be indifferent and inhospitable 
to others. They taught their children to love all living 
beings, and to be clean, orderly, reverent, and considerate. 

An old Japanese proverb says: "The true heart will be 
protected by a god, even though it offer no prayer at all." 

Japanese Rett^on 

As Alan Priest tells us, in a little booklet published by 
The Metropolitan Museum o£ Art: "Even before Bud¬ 
dhism tvas introduced from Korea . , ., the Japanese 
appear to have been a happily religious people whose 
nature worship seems to have had more of an element 
of friendly gratitude in it than tlie usual fearful propi¬ 
tiation. They es'olved a pleasant series of cosmogonic and 
theogonic myths with a mother goddess, Izanami. . . . 
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Thij developed into Shinto with lu emphasis on ritual 
purity, its adomtion of fertility, and its iiatred of disease, 
sickness, and death. Ancestor tvorship , , , tvas a later idea 
imported from China." 

Japan's native religious cult, Shinto, began as simple 
atiiinism. Every aspect of nature was revered. Stilnto has 
no creeds, and no images of gods. Multitudes still make 
pllgtiniages to the shrine at Ise, where they tvorsliip the 
Goddess of the Sun. The Japanese believe tliai Jimmu 
Tenno, their first Emperor, w'as the grandson of the Sun 
Goddess, and that she gave him die Mystic Mirror of the 
Ise Shrine in G€o B.C. 

The early Japanese religion had phallic features, con¬ 
nected with Its fertility-worship. Some sections of the 
oldest Shinto scripture are seldom translated into English. 

Tree-worship has been very prominent in Shinto. Many 
shrines nestle under the branches of old trees. The Shin to¬ 
ts ts see a sacred mountain as "the divine spirit oit earth 
reaching upward toward its heavenly source." 

Shinto shrines are kept open night and day. No idols 
are to be found in these simple shrines, but some reli¬ 
gious symbol (such as an ancient mirror) is hidden in the 
sanctuary. 

A Shinto poem counsels: "Turn to tliy earthly home, 
O friend, and try to do thy duty here." 

No few of the traditional Shinto ceremonies celebrate 
man’s physical and esthetic dependence upon nature. 

Pre-modern Shinto was peaceful, even as was Japan's 
foreign policy'. Only in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies did State Shinto become the symbol of emotional 
nationalism and militarism. Under the influence of em¬ 
pire-builders, Shinto became tlie cult of nationalism. 

Shinto ceased to be the official state religion after the 
second global war, when Ute separation of churdt and 
state was established. 

Many unsuperstitious sects of the present day are Shin- 
toistic, and the best of them teach Uiis universal message: 
"There is no other way of serving the divine than by 
spending oneself in service to all humanity. We must be 
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loyal to one God, who loves all men as His children," 

Shinto has always rendered an important psychological 
service in stressing tlie importance oE right mental atti¬ 
tudes, TJie adiierents are purified o£ negative and unso¬ 
cial attitudes, trained in unseliish ideals, 

Shinto has become interwoven witlr Confucianism. Bud¬ 
dhism, and Christianity. 

In the fifth century, die Japanese faorrotved Confucianism 
from the Chinese, "niey learned to cherish the Confucian 
principle of reverence. 

Buddhism came in through Korea in die sixtii century. 
Buddhist priests were instrumental in the education o£ 
Japan. Zen BuddJiisni ("Enlightenment by Meditation") 
has been very popular. 

Shinto, Confucianism, and Buddhism have gotten along 
well together. The educated Japanese favor Confucianism 
above the other faiths. 

Shinto, Confucianism, and Buddhism collaborated to 
formulate rules of conduct for the samurai-class o£ fcnights 
and nobles. These rules, the Bushido, command gentle¬ 
manliness, justice, courage, benevolence, politeness, honor, 
loyalty, self-control, and love of learning. The Japanese 
compilation of moral teadiings includes the words of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Jesus CJirist, and Herbert Spencer. 

Japanese History Continued 

By the eighth century A.D„ the dominant family of the 
tribes in southeast Honshu had established its chieftain 
as Emperor, and established a central government over its 
territories and tribal retainers. Thereafter there was al¬ 
ways some kind of central government, except during a 
period of general civil war in the late fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The inside clans ruled in the name of the Emperor. 
The rulers of the outside clans had autonomy in local 
affairs. 

The Japanese developed their civilization in the south¬ 
ern and south-central half of the islands, and only slowly 
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colonized the northern sections. They learned to live under 
crowded conditions. 

The Japanese developed a ritualistic civilization, with 
considerable social and political regimentation. These 
people lived by formal rules, and subordinated the indtvi- 
dual to the group. They frowned on competition. The 
citizens belonged to hereditary classes. Every person's 
duties were well-defined, and thus was social stability 
maintained. 

The rural Japanese long had a barter-economy, with 
rice their main medium of exchange. 

The pre-modem Japanese produced only the simple 
necessities of life. Their wants were few. They made the 
most of tvhat they had in such a manner that tl^eir life 
was not drab. Some of the Court nobility cherished lux¬ 
ury'-! terns, but they were a minority. 

After 1 too . 4 ,D., Japan had her Age of Military Dicta¬ 
torship. This peri^ saw the growth of feudalism and 
other institutions which lasted for seven hundred years. 
Japan had recurrent civil wars betwreen laoo and 1600, 
Sword-making was a highly-developed art. The painters 
portrayed warriors. But pre-modem Japan was never as 
militaristic as the European nations. 

Late in the sixteenth century, a Japanese general sent 
troops to Korea for an unusual, and unsuccessful, foreign 
w'ar. The Spanish and Portuguese had supplied the Jap¬ 
anese with a few Western firearms. Not tor about three 
centuries would Japanese troops again invade foreign soil, 
TJie "samuraiiaste" were herediury aristocrats. Includ¬ 
ing the professional soldiers. No one could own w-eapons 
but the samurai. Farmers could not be conscripted to 
fight in battle. The samurai were underpaid, but they 
had social prestige. Things were so peaceful that many 
of tliese aristocrats did clerical and administrative work. 
The “warrior-samurai” spent most of their time drink¬ 
ing ceremonial tea, but were available in case of domestic 
unrest. The time came when many a poor samurai gave 
up his badge of rank to go into business. 

The Japanese rulers were hereditary bureaucrats. The 
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administrators were “samuraE*o£-th e-gown/’ Japan had a 
controlled economy. Business, professional, and laboring 
men received a fixed income for tlieir services. They were 
hereditary retainers attached to important tribal families, 
or to the govern men e. Not until the seventeenth century 
did the Japanese de^'elop an independent class of com¬ 
mercial traders and bankers. 

Before European and American ideas were diffused in 
Japan, the Japanese diaracter was of a high order. Most 
of the Japanese people exhibited more mutual respect 
than average Westerners. Some of the emperors were men 
of great ability, who fostered art and letters, 

The Cliino-Japanese culture developed in complete isola¬ 
tion until the sixteenth centoiy'. Then East met West. 
In 1543, the Portuguese reached Japan by accident. In 
1549, Francis Xavier introduced Christianity. In 159a, the 
Spanish reached Japan, In 1600, the Dutch came in. Trade 
was established with Portugal, Spain, Holland, and later 
England, The Christian missionaries made great progress. 
But before the end of the century, the Japanese persecuted 
Christian converts, as potential instruments of foreign 
powers. Early in the seventeenth century, Christianity 
was proscribed, and the ports were closed to foreigners. 
Only the Dutch ivere allowed to keep a trading station on 
Japanese territory. 

The Dutch and the Portuguese had brought terrible 
charges against each other at die Japanese court. There 
was political intimidation for trade advantages. There 
were fanatical theological quarrels between Catholics and 
Protestants, and both tvere harsh toward tlie native reli¬ 
gions. Above all, the Japanese w^ere convinced that a con¬ 
vert to Christianity could not be loyal to the Emperor. 
The Japanese learned that a Spanish priest had confessed 
it to be the policy of hts land to open up a country with 
missionaries and traders, and then to conquer it. The 
Japanese hated the foreigners for their imperialism and 
fanaticism. By ifiso, Christianity was extinguished in 
Japan. A score of years later, the ports were closed against 
foreigners. Except for the Dutch trading station, Japan 
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allowed nothing to break her isolation until the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

In tlie first half oE the seventeenth century, the Japanese 
retreated into profound isolation. Japan was at peace with 
her neighbors. TJie Japanese did not expand outside 
their otvn borders. They were content to organirc and 
stabilize their own society, leyasti founded the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. As G, Nye Steiger comments in his Hijtory of 
thf Far East: “Slmi off from die outside world and enjoying 
to an unprecedented degree the blessing of domestic tran¬ 
quillity, the Japanese people for tvifo centuries and more 
of the Tokugawa Great Peace devoted themselves to the 
task of elaborating and perfecting their national culture," 

The pre-modem Japanese bad a vwy limited foreign 
trade, and no real army (only a national guard and state 
guards). Japan did not have a navy, only a small merchant 
marine for coastal trade, Japan had no territories outside 
her home islands, and was free from imperialistic ambi¬ 
tion. Japan's was an agricultural, handcraft, and largely 
barter economy. This idyllic country was made up of semi¬ 
independent small states. For nearly ttvo hundred and 
fifty years, Japan was a paradise In peaceful isolation. The 
Japanese sat apart, and pitied the miseries of a warring 
world. As the Japanese woman poet Komaebi has writ¬ 
ten: "It is because we are in Paradise tJiat all things in 
this world wrong us; when we go out from Paradise 
nothing hurts, for nothing matters." 

In 1853, America’s Commodore Perry made friendly 
overtures to Japan from the deck of a warship. He had 
to sail away without an agreement. But when he returned 
eight months later, Japan accepted the friendship of 
America and opened her ports. Her reasons were fear of 
a superior power, and an irrepressible desire to get ac¬ 
quainted with Western ideas. 

The European powers exacted the same privileges, and 
the West introduced a foreign culture in Japan. In 1854, 
the Dutch gave the Japanese a steam-driven warship. The 
Japanese shipyards were erected by technical engineers 
from Holland and France. 
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Japan’s contacts with the Western powers did bring in 
some blessings. Jn 1871, feudalism was abolished. In 1873, 
complete religious liberty was granted by law, In i88g, a 
Constitution was drawn up, and Japan entered into her 
Age of Restoration and Constitutional Imperial Adminisr- 
tration. Japan reformed the administration of Justice. 
Japan remodeled her education. In iSySt die Japanese lead¬ 
ers sent scholars to Europe and America to decide ivhether 
it would be desirable to give Christianity to the mass of 
the Japanese people. But these scholars reported: “We 
find that Christianity has proved itself less efficacious as 
an ethical influence in the West than Buddhism has done 
in the East.” Modernized Japan preferred her own reli¬ 
gious tradition, on the whole, but Japan did embrace mo¬ 
dem science and technology. Because of her contact with 
the W^estem powers, Japan swiftly became a centralized 
nation, and switched to a predominantly-industrial foreign 
trade economy. 

Japan was the first Asiatic nation to become modernized, 
and to become an accepted great power. Japan opened 
up to renewed international relations in a world of in¬ 
ternational anarcliy. To have any sense of security, it was 
necessary' for her to build up a modem army and navy. 
The samurai-caste was abolished, and general conscription 
w'as established. 

Conservatives reacted against the Westernization of 
Japan, There were attacks on foreigners and assassinations — 
tlie Satsuma Rebellion, tJie Narnamuji Affair, and the 
Choshu Affair. The Western powers answered unpleasant 
incidents ivith large-scale violence, 

|apan became a modem nation and a world power. 
Everything was Westernized, under Western tutelage. The 
Japanese wanted to free themselves from unequal tiea- 
ti«. Tlie ^Vestem powers wished for Japan to have a 
stable government so trade and investments would be safe, 
Japan learned some good things from the West, but 
she also learned hypocrisy, jmwer politics, fanatical na¬ 
tionalism, greed, and militarism, 

Helen Mears, in Mirror for Americans: Japan, opines 
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that the Japanese “became ‘violent and greedy' ^ because 
they tvere introduced into a world society in which viol¬ 
ence and greed w'ere standard and correct behavior; and 
they were taught the international techniques of orga¬ 
nized violence and greed, literally, by expem,” 

Japan was the pupil of Western powers who demanded 
special privileges, practiced race discrimination, dominated 
backward areas, wTcsted valuable concessions by force, 
controlled the tariffs of dominated areas for their otvn 
good, and were hardboiled in dealing with neighlwring 
unstable governments. Japan forsook her peaceful historic 
traditions, and copied the militarism of the West. 

After i86&, the insecure Japanese occupied the terri¬ 
tories of other nations for defensive strategy. 

In the nineteenth century, as Miss Meats reminds us. 
"the Japanese islands were caught between the pincers 
of the British expansion from the south and the Russian 
expansion from the north. The Japanese were genuinely 
‘encircled-’ .Americans, in the second half of the nineteenth 
centuiy, completed the encirclement.” 

Japan wagi^ successful warfare against China in 1894, 
and against Russia in 1904-05. The lamb had turned into 
a lion, a warlike and imperialistic great power. As Kakuzo 
has sardonically svritten: "The average Westerner . . . ivas 
wont to regard Japan as barbarous w:hile she indulged m 
the gentle arts of peace, and to call her civilized ivhen she 
began to commit wholesale slaughter.” 

Japan was America’s ally in World War 1 . 

In 1931, Japan began an unscrupulous struggle for ter¬ 
ritory in China. It was her lack of power and security 
that made her so rudiless. She professed to be fighting 
against the “White domination of Asia." She loadied the 
Western w^hite peoples who "treated the Asiatics as in¬ 
feriors." Notv it was obvious to the West that the pupil 
had become a rival. 

Japan had not sought foreign conquests in her long 
pre-modern era. Her traditional ways of answering her 
economic and social problems had been well adapted to 
her distinctive needs. But now w'ar seemed to be the only 
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way for her to survive. Japan was handicapped in her 
adaptation to tlie modern era of mechanized power by 
her mechanical-economic inexperience, by geographical 
factors, and by lack of resources. 

Japan ivas in an economic war vrith the West before the 
shooting war started. In 1938, America controlled about 
eighty per cent of Guam's foreign trade. Japan twenty 
per cent. In 1939, America closed the chief port to Jap¬ 
anese ships. On July 25, 1941, the United States, acting 
jointly witli the Britisli and Dutch Empires, froze the 
assets of the Japanese in the territories under their con¬ 
trol. 

America's economic blockade preceded the Japanese at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor of December 7, 19.41, America was 
already in World ’War II as "the Arsenal of Democracy," 

America had a stiff time fighting the Japanese from 1941 
to 1945. After the Allies had practically won the ivar, and 
the Japanese had already put out peace-feelers through 
Russia, atom-bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

In the posMvar Occupation of Japan. General Douglas 
Mac Arthur closed the door that Commodore Perry had 
opened. MacArthur called the Japanese “natural warriors." 
but our review of Japanese history indicates otherwise. 
Many reforms of the American Occupation forces have 
been directed at institutions which developed in Japan 
after 1B53 because of Japan’s contacts with the Western 
poivers. Not w'ithout mistakes, the American victor has 
at least tried to bring in the ways of freedom and demo¬ 
cratization, Church and state were separated. The Jap¬ 
anese Emperor ceased to claim “divinity.” Mighty Jap¬ 
anese business dymasties tvere dissolved. The new Japanese 
Constitution permitted the development of strong labor 
unions. 

Probably Japan’s social evolution, in the future, will 
see hattnonious cooperation with the West. 

We cannot but pity Japan, and wish for her a bright 
future. Westerners came to Japan to impart, but not to 
receive. They did not try to understand Japanese ideals. 
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The>' schooled a gentle people in the culture of blood. 
In the late nineteenth century and the first half of the 
twentietli, Japan copied the West with a fling at aggres- 
sive expansion, and she was finally defeated. She had be¬ 
come what the West calls a ""great power" with incredible 
speed, but at last she lost tliiat status even quicker. The 
lesson of what miliLarism did to Japan may be handwrit¬ 
ing on the wall for the Westerrt potvers. The Western na¬ 
tions have been the most warlike in history. Japan did not 
become warlike until she emulated them. If we want the 
awakening Asiatic nations to be peaceful, for our owti 
safety if nothing else, we had better set die example our¬ 
selves. 


The CharacUt of the Japanese 

Alan Priest characterizes the Japanese as "an intense 
people \vhh a passionate sense of racial loyalty and pride, 
full of splendid heroes and beautiful women, living in a 
world of drama. The culture which they produced was 
perfected with intense devotion. There has never been 
anytliing like it in this world — the passion for the ex¬ 
quisite and the dainty has been carried out in the min- 
uiest detalL from the magnificence of the court and great 
temples dowTi to the tiniest woodsman’s hut and even 
there to the meanest details*" 

Japanese art, letters, and drama have soared to distinc¬ 
tive heights* Here it suffices to mention the painter Masa- 
nobu, die poet Rasho^ and the dramatist Chikamatsu. 

The sages of Japan have taught that the mundane is of 
equal importance with the distinctively-religious. ’What¬ 
ever man's ^vork, he should strive to do it well. Heaven 
knows no distinction between tiie great and the small. 
Whosoever applies his powers coriscientiously will discover 
heaven within his o^vn life. 

Okakiira Kakuzo tells us, in The Book of Tea, A Jap¬ 
anese HarmQ 7 iy of Ari^ Cidture and the Simple Life: 
^‘Teakm is a cult founded on d:te adoration of the beauti¬ 
ful among the sordid facts of evetyday existence. ... In 
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the liquid amber within the ivor>'^-porcclain, the initiated 
may toucli tlie sttreet reticence of Confucius, the piquancy 
of Lao Tz', and the ethereal aroma of Sak^^muni him* 
self. . , , Lu Wu, a poet, saw in the Tea-service tlie same 
liarmony and order which reigned throvtgh all things/' 
We of the high-pressure West could take a lesson from 
the Japanese Tea Ceremony, 

TJie Japanese are a poetic people. Every summer, 
white<lad pilgrims ascend the mighty mountain Fujiyama, 
“the god-protector watching over Japan," 

Near Kyoto is the Temple of the Rice-Goddess. No 
few of the Japanese festivals are survivals of ancient agri¬ 
cultural feasts. 

Be.iutiful ate the festivals of the flowers, celebrated with 
the music of flutes and drums. The Japanese honor the 
chrysanthemum, which is traditionally associated with an 
old story about the nymph of the fountain of eternal 
youth. Japanese children are early taught to arrange flow¬ 
ers in an artistic manner. 

Japanese homes are decorated inside and out for the 
New Year ceremony, with pine branches, bamboo, and 
plum sprays. The head of the household intones: "Out 
witlt the devils, in with the luck.” Compare Tennyson’s: 
"Ring out the false, ring in the true,” 

Clear brilliant colors and striking designs beautify^ the 
costumes of Japanese priests, temple servants, and ritual 
dancers. 

The Japanese retain, from their centuries of isolation 
when they lived in a world apart, many beautiful symbols 
and customs which still yield them spiritual support. To¬ 
day the Japanese are so Westernized that it is difRcult 
to distinguish their cities from ours. But Japan’s great 
contribution to modem progress must be along lines 
characteristically her own. 

The Japanese love beau^. They know that particulars 
mirror the Universal. Their wise ones revere human per¬ 
sonality as man’s window to awareness of the Divine. 
Even with the adoption of Western technology, their rrise 
ones do not let speed and bustle keep tliem from medita- 
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lion. "Tlie gr«it Voice does not speak to the vulgar ear,"' 

Above all, it is to be hoped that the Japanese wUl 
adhere henceforth to the ways of peace which have charac¬ 
terized the greater part of Japanese history, Dr. Iitazo 
Nitobe has philosophically witten: “An oak falls noisily 
crashing through tlie forest; the acoms drop with scarce 
a sound. To generations after the acoms prove tlve greater 
blessing. Men have not yet learned what conquests there 
are in peace and in silence.” 

The Japanese Drama 

The West has no equivalent for the Nofi drama of 
Japan. Its heroes and heroines are ghosts who recite and 
reenact their tragic careers for the edification of wonder¬ 
ing mortals whom they encounter. L. Adams Beck com¬ 
ments, in The Ghost Plays of Japan t "These Japanese 
ghosts are the most insubstantial in the world, inexpres¬ 
sible as an odor, a faint dream gone with the dawn. We 
all have felt them; we carry them, each of us, in our own 
bosom. What pangs of love denied but repeat themselves 
in the lonely wandering ghosts of NisAikigi. Theirs is the 
untracked path of the bird in pure air. There is no fever 
of longing and memory and sorrow that does not con¬ 
front us. As we look, tliey are the ghosts of our own hearts 
that meet us — some noble, ringing with gallant courage 
and high instinct; some wistful and strangely beautiful.” 

This profound passage greets us in the drama, Nistiikigi; 

"As the fiery sparks from a forge are one by one 
extinguished. 

And no one knows where they have gone; 

So is it with those who have attained to complete 
emancipation. 

Who have crossed the flood of desire, 

Who have entered upon the calm delight — 

Of diese no trace remains.” 

It was said by the great Japanese actor Uraetvaka Mi¬ 
noru: "We work in pure spirit.” 


Ill 
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Chikamatsu, the Shakespeare of Japan, tnaintamed that 
the author of a significant diatna should take the audience 
into his confidencet “The public is permitted to know 
more than die actors. It knows where the mistake lies, 
and pities the poor hgures on the board who innocently 
rush to their fate." 


Japanese Poetry 

Yone Noguchi, in The Spirit of Japanese Poetry, glori¬ 
fies "the passage into self-illumination, leading from the 
ivithout to the within. ... It is here that you have to 
forget the tumultuous seas of the world . . . and slowly 
enter into . . . die joy of aestheticism. . . . Oh vastness 
of solitariness, blessing of silencel , . - Let me be silent 
to truly sing." Noguchi notes that "poetic sureness is 
more often born tlian made." Japanese poetry reveals the 
secret of the inner fire, and expresses "the sense of a mysr 
tical affinity between the life of Nature and the life of 
man." 

Noguchi has written these splendid passages of deep 
awareness: 

"There is no life where there is no death: 

Death is nodiing but the turn or change of note. . . - 
Life is no quest of longevity and days; 

Where are the ffowers a hundred years old?" 

"He feels a touch bey'Ond word. 

He reads the silence’s sigh, 

And prays before his own soul and destiny: 

He is a Pseudonym of the universal Consciousness." 

**0 magic of meditation, witchery of silence, — 
Language for which secret has no powerl 
O vastness of the soul of night and ^deaih. 

Where time and pains cease to exist.” 

The great poet Buson wrote ivith haunting nostalgia; 
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" Sloiv-passi ng days 
Gathered, gatheringp — 

Alas, past far-away, distant!” 

Basho is the author of this brief poem of exclamation: 

"Ah* how sublime ~ 

The green leaves* die young leaves* 

In the light of die sunl” 

Ariake Kanbara lamented: 

"I can never know the whisper of the far-away sea. 
The whisper of the shining sky." 

To Home! Iwano* "Spring joins with the road of a 
dream." Kobori Enshu sees a bit of beauty^ and yearns 
for the loveliness of the expanse beyond. Ono No K.O- 
machi cries: “Where is my yester-Iove?^' 

The Japanese attest to the reality of artistic intuition 
in their ^mous proverb: "Poets, without stirringp know 
of wonderful places/' 

Alfred Noyes and other great W^estem poets have been 
influenced by Japanese themes* 

Japanese Proverbs 

Sen Rikyup the Benjamin Franklin of Japan, has writ¬ 
ten: 

"Learn by obser\'ation. Use your own eyes and ears, 
and ask questions, if you would understand/ 

""He is a fool who critich^es others before he learns him¬ 
self. 

"Be sympathetic to those who are anxious to leam* and 
teach them all you know. 

"Three things are needed to attain skill — love of the 
subject, ability, and perseverance. 

""Only stupidity needs many utensils, but it is equally 
stupid not to use the utensils you have." 
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Finally, it is fitting to quote some other best-known 
Japanese proverbs, many of wiiicb have parallels in the 
proverbs of the West: 

“A willow eludes the attack of the wind by bending 
to it” 

"One’s own deed returns to oneself," 

"None is high or low where love rules," 

“Little bits of dust pile to form a hill-" 

"The reeds cut in a thousand days can be lost in one," 
"Stint one brass piece and you may lose a hundred. 
“Hear both sides of every story,” 

"Difficulties make you a jewel," 

"Great men know each other. By its blooming, you can 
always recognize a cherry tree,” 

"An unpolished gem does not glitter, 

"Learning knows no frontier.” 

“You must give first if you would take," 

"A hard-worked water wheel is never frozen.” 

"The day resolved is a lucky day," 

■‘An ant-hole will destroy a long dike." 

"There is more suffering in fear than in the child s 

delivery." ■ , i. :„ ** 

"A nail that sticks out is struck in. 

"Emulate Buddha, not the rich. Money makes men 

strangers." 

“Too much is worse than too little. 

"The lotus flowers in the mire," 

"The world is long, life is short." 

"Sleeve touches sleeve, because predestined. 

"Rain after harvest comes too late." 

"The eyes speak as much as the mouth.” 

"Love makes poets, and poetry moves heaven and earth, 

“Sages move the world.” . , 

"The Universal is mirrored in the parucular. 
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It is appropriate to tell ol Crete at this point, because 
the life of Crete goes back to the prehistoric dawn of time. 
Crete is a large island in the eastern Mediterranean, We 
call its culture "the Minoan,” after the legendary law¬ 
giver Minos. Joseph McCabe suggests that much land 
was lost in the eastern Mediterranean after lire Ice Age, 
when billions of tons of ice melted- It is his theory that 
Crete, Cyprus, and tlie other islands of the regtou are 
the lops of submerged mountain chains which ran con* 
tinuously from Anatolia to Greece. He believes that these 
islands are die fragments of the lost country^ the memory 
of which gave rise to the ancient "Lost Atlantis'* legend. 

The oldest remains of humart physique in Crete indicate 
dial the first inhabitants thereof were 'long-heads,” like 
the earliest knotvn inhabitants of the Afrasian grasslands. 
In contrast, die first knotvn Inhabitants of Greece and 
Anatolia were "broad-heads." Thus ethnological evidence 
would seem to indicate that immigrants who came in from 
the Afrasian grasslands were the first settlers in Crete^ The 
Afrasians laid the basis of the Minoan civilization — and 
then others came in. 

Civilization very early developed on the Aegean islandSi 
and on the larger island of Crete close by in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Wc have archeological evidence of a peaceful 
Cretan civilization in the Neolithic Age ten thousand 
years ago. Crete had a fruit-grow^ing civilization. The 
Cretans of the Neolid tic made bloodless offerings, as we have 
learned from soil-studies around tlie Earth ^fodler Shrine 
on Mount louktas- Good Cretans, who eventually passed 
into legend as ^^gods,” iveni about teaching peaceful horti¬ 
culture to other tribes. But when visitors sailed from 
EgV'pt to Crete> around 5000 B.C., they found the Cretans 
raising herds as well as crops, and fishing extensively- 
Erora about 3000 B.C.> we find the remains of ani mal 
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sacrifice in Crete. A sarcophagus of 1400 B.C. seems to 
symbolize Cretan transition from vegetarianism to a psy¬ 
chology of blood. One panel sliows the old-time fruit 
offering, ivhile anotlier panel depicts a bull with his 
throat cut. But the Cretans were relatively gentler than 
many others of the ancient t^orld. 

The Egyptians introduced the Cretans to the use^ of 
copper, and then bronze. The high]y<ivilized Egjpmns 
greatly influenced the development of the Cretans. The 
Cretan civilization was stimulated by cultural interchange 
with Egypt, Asia Minor, and the Tigris-Euphiates Valley. 
Although Cretan civilization was chiefly derived from 
Egypt and Babylonia, the Cretans did not let their priests 
have so niuch political and financial power, Tlie Cretans 
■were surprisingly modem-minded in tlieir love of free¬ 
dom, tlieir original art. and their standard of sexual 
equality. They could fight, but they loved the beautiful 

arts more than military glory. 

Tile Cretan people, and related tribes in and near the 
Aegean Sea, are known collectively as the Aegean people^ 
Xhe Aegean Empire, its capital at CnossoSj included 

the island of Crete, most of the Aegean islands, and in time 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor. The Aegean power waa 
tremendous from about 1600 to 1400 B.C. The "sea-kings 
of Crete depended on the navy to defend dieir land, and 
also upon an army that could fight in the open field wnth- 
Out ptofc€Citiv0 walls. Xlicrc was lavish culiura! iittcrcnaug-c 
between the Aegean and the Egyptian civilizations. Cretan 
civilization spread to the mainland of Asia Minor, where 
its center was Troy, and into Greece, where its center 
^fvcenae. Civilization was brought to regions of barbaric 
wilderness- Eventually, over the course of eight centuries. 
Greek warriors would conquer the Aegean peoples. 

But let us study the story of Crete systematically. The 
whole early period of Aegean history' is called the Minoan 
Aze In the First Middle Minoan Period, the monumental 
city at Cnossos was the political and commercial capital. 
The Mediterranean Aegeans, the Cretans, were famed as 
a seagoing people. They traded much with Egypt and 
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Babylonia, 

In the Second Middle Minoan Period, the Cretans created 
brooreSt pottery', and tiles. They wrote much, but their 
hieroglyphic records on clay tablets are just starting to be 
deciphered. 

In 1850 B.C., the Cretans were tJie leading sea-power 
of the Medi terra ncan. 

In die Third Middle Minoan Period, great palaces were 
built at Phaestos and Maliia. The Cretans were excep¬ 
tionally skilled in architecture and engineering. They 
created beautiful polychrome pottery. After Cnossos was 
destroyed, probably by earthquake, the power of die “Sea- 
Kings” declined temporarily, but by 1650 B,C. a brilliant 
recovery was accomplished, Crete rapidly progressed to 
the most brilliant period of Minoan culture. Other im¬ 
portant events of the Third Middle Minoan Period were 
the second destruction of Cnossos, and tlie building of the 
palaces of Aghia Triada and Phaestos. 

The Late Minoan Period was die classical period of 
Minoan art. The Cretans rivaled the Egyptians and 
Babylonians in their art, architecture, sanitation, and con¬ 
struction of canals. They still worshipped tlie Great Earth 
Mother. 

By 1500 B,C., Crete controlled the sea as far as Sicily 
to the West and Canaan to the east. The tlialassocracy 
(sea-pmver) of Minos was a stepping-stone in the trans¬ 
mission of civilization, Crete transmitted to Greece many 
of die arts of civilization. According to atcheological evid¬ 
ence, tlie Cretan civilization spread gradually into Con¬ 
tinental Greece during the seventeenth, sixteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries B.C. The old Cretan worship ivas more 
spiritual than the exoteric religion of the Greeks, but 
Cretan religion did influence the Greek esoteric Mystery 
cults. The Cretan culture greatly influenced the artistic 
life of early Greece, The Cretans carried on a rich trade 
with the mainland of Greece, Cretan products were famous 
throughout Asia Minor, 

, 41 diough thousands of clay tablets that have come down 
to us from the Cretans are still unreadable, we have 
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Seamed a great deal about ancient Site on their big and 
beautiEuI Mediterranean island. 

Remains that speak well for the civilization o£ Crete 
are the good tools o£ Cretan artisans, and their very com¬ 
fortable homes (often witli six to eight rooms). 

Sir Arthur Evans found Cretan peasant women wear¬ 
ing ancient seals of an unknown language, a language tliat 
is only now beginning to be read again. _ 

Greek legend tells us that Daedalus built the Labyrinth 
or Palace of Cnossos, and also the Palace of Phaestos. Evans 
has excavated the "Palace of the Ax" at Cnossos, Phaestos 
Palace was investigated by the Italian scholar Halbherr, 
The Palace at Cnossos has amaaingly-modem sanitary ot- 
gineering. Excavation of its ruins has revealed baths with 
an efficient drainage-system. built more than a millen* 
nium before the Christian era. Ancient Crete had scien¬ 
tific plumbing and central heating. The Phaestos Palace 
is not quite so massive as the Cnossos, but it has broader 
Staircases. Also, tlie open-air theatre is larger. 

On a side of the Cnossos Palace is a vast stone terrace 
where exquisite ladies of the Court used to stand and 
view the river. They wore colorful, beautifully-embroi¬ 
dered dresses, witli Iow<ut bodices. Courtly gaiety pre¬ 
vailed in olden Crete, We can visualize lords and ladies 
sitting around a table exchanging small talk, r^e 
ants poured ricli wine froiti graceful vessels into theiir gold 

and silver cups. - 

Cnossos Palace had broad stone staircases with painted 

columns. Tliere were storied windows. 

The courtiers of Crete used to wrestle and box m an 
open-air theatre. 

Cnossos Palace was die scene of gameSp dances, amours, 
revels^ and no doubt courtly intrigues too* 

Every room and corridor o£ Cnossos Palace was ux 

QTious and tasteful. The beautiful frescoes that have come 
dotvn to us bespeak cultivated esthetkism and a happy 
way of life. 

Cnossos Palace has an open courtyard, and a garden 
rich w'ith flowers. 
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Life in Crete was happy for the common people as well 
as the ruling classes. Princely mansions with luxurious 
objects of art were of course the privilege of only a few, 
but the houses of Cretan artisans and merchants were sub¬ 
stantially built, and baths were common. The streets 
were paved. 

The Candia Museum holds a Eour-thousand-year-old 
china model of a little blue-trocked Cretan girl playing 
merrily on a swing. Ancient children, like our own, had 
toys, swings, balls, dolls, and spinning-tops. 

Crete has been characterized as the only ancient nation 
that had no temples. However she did have some small 
shrines, and perhaps a priest-king occupied a combined 
palace and temple. As in so many ancient cultures, the 
Cretan nature religion honored the fertile Earth Mother. 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter comments, in his monograph. 
Life: "The reason why we find throughout the early reli¬ 
gions of mankind- a universal phalHc worship, more or 
less well developed, is because primitive man recognized 
in the generative organs the source of life," A scholarly 
treatment oE symbolic sex mythology is to be found in 
Elizabeth E. CJoldsmith's Life Symbob as Related to Sex 
Symbolism. Sometimes phallic worship bespoke reverence 
for life, and in otlter instances it was corrupted into a cult 
of pruriency. For the Cretans, the fertile Earth Mother 
symbolized the creative power of nature. Syria was the 
chief center of phallic worship. The Syrian temples of 
love were die scenes of unbridled orgies. In fact tlie whole 
of Asia Minor -was steeped in sex worship. The Hitdtes 
had anned priestesses of the Goddess of Fertility, the 
“Amazons." The Egyptian Isis was originally the Earth 
Goddess. The Babylonian Ishtar was the Mother of All 
Life, She resembled the Phoenician Fertility Goddess 
Astarte. Later on, the Greeks built temples to the Love 
Goddess. Rome had a cult of Priapus in her decadent 
period; her sex-tvorship was coarse and unspiritual. In the 
Far East, the Hindus read a profound and reverent mys¬ 
tical significance in sexual union, 

Cretan religion vras influenced by cultural interdiange 
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with the Hiiates and Syrians. The ancient Cretans made 
litiJe statuettes of the fertile Mother Earth Goddess. 

None of die early religions of mankind attached shame 
to the miracle of sex. They all addressed praise to Je 
Source of life, usually symbolized by a "dear Goddess that 
beneath the gliding stars maketh to teem the tnany’Voy’- 
aged main and fruitful lands — for all ^ of living things 
through Thee alone are evemoTe conceived." 

The Cretan Earth Mother symbol betokened reverence 
for womanhood. The inhabitants of Crete were very 
peaceful until the Bronze .\ge. ‘'We imve found iiothing 
that suggests war, noticing to imply civil strife,” writes Sir 
Arthur Evans in The Palace of Minos. For a long time, 
women performed tire religious rites in Crete. A gende 
Matriarchate prevailed. Women, who bring life into this 
world, abhor the destructive acts of war. The feminine 
cureies were finally pushed aside by the m^e priests m 
Crete Dr. Henrj' Bailey Stevens cells iis. in The Rec^^very 
of CuUitre: “Even in Crete, where the deference to moth* 
ers lasted longest, women must have been playing the Icsmt 
part by the Late Minoan period (1600-1 !oo B.C.); for 
the priest-king, Minos, had come to rule at Cnossos even 

as the Pharaoh in Egypt." 1 - j a 

The Cretan priestesses developed the classic dance, A 

Eresco in Cnossos Palace, dating back to about 1500 B.C>^ 
pictures a group of beautiful maidens ^^rforming a cere¬ 
monial dance in the presence of worshippers. 

Crete seems to have had a democranc bourgeois eco¬ 
nomy The people lived in setded farming communities, 
and agriculture was well-developed. Grain and wme were 
stored in earthenware containers. 

Crete w'as die chief sca-power of the Mediterranean. She 
ivas aliead of all the other Mediterranean civilizations. She 
was die heart and cradle oi the A^ean culture. Europe 
ivas initiated into the ways of civilization by tins enter- 

^ Crefe*liad a great civilization to ^nsmit. The Cretans 
developed their own original achitecture, painting, and 
sculpture. They were expert workers in metals, famous 
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for tlieir gold, silver^ and brooze ornaments* In the re¬ 
mains oE tl^e ekborate palace at Ciio&so$, we have discovered 
splendid carip^itigs and paintings. 

The Cretan artists loved life and movement. Their 
work does not have the cold elegance of the contempora¬ 
neous Egyptian art of the New Empire. Egyptian and 
Chaldean artists customarily represented the clothed hu^ 
man form, but the Cretan feminine idols m white marble 
are always nude. The Assyrian artists were obsessed with 
the idea of strength, but the Cretans put the human touch 
in their bas-reliefs and paintings. One profile of a young 
girl in the Palace of Cnossos looks verj^ much like a lively 
lass of today. 

The Late Minoan Period gave the world veritable mas¬ 
terpieces Lq gold and bronze. 

Sir Arthur Evans, on the basis of his archeological ex¬ 
cavations. characterizes the Late Minoan civilization as 
“staggeringly modem." 

To sum up, Crete was the first Sailor-Nation. It was by 
way of Crete tliat civili^auon passed from the Orient to 
the Occident. Crete exchanged ideas and commodities 
with Egypt* Sicily, Asia Minor, and Greece* Cretan ships 
covered the major portion of the Mediterranean. Crete 
gave the ivorld tasteful culttsre and shining art. 

Crete established colonics in Sicily, South Italy, and 
Asia Minor. The Cretan Empire brought civilization to 
the rude Syrian tribes. Cretans who settled in Ionia passed 
on the heritage of older civilizations to the Greeks. 

But the Cretans caught the vims of militarism, and 
trained a warrior class. Crete had a government like Sparta's 
when she was conquered by the Greek race in early his¬ 
torical times. In the fifteenth century B.C.* the Minoan 
Society was a maritime Empire, having command of the 
Aegean Sea. Then Achaean Greeks and other barbarians 
from the European hinterland of the Aegean overcame 
the great Sea-Power. The invaders overthrew Mycenae 
and Tiryns* and raided the neighboring islands. Thev 
destroyed Cretan palaces at the end of the Late Minoan 
Age. 
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After the fell of Cnossos, new cultural centers were 
established at Mycenae and Tiryns. The Aegean culture 
of the Mycenaean Age began. Cretans were driven into 
Syria. The Philistines of Gaza, Gath, and Joppa may have 
been o£ Cretan origin. A ten-year war bettreen the Greeks 
and the Trojans ended with the fall of Troy. 

Between 1230 and 1190 B.C., the Aegean peoples suc¬ 
cessfully assailed the Hittite Empire, and unsuccessfully 
assailed the Egyptian New Empire. 

The breakup of the Mycenaean civilization (1150 B.C.) 
did not spell the end of the Minoan culture, for the Greeks 
carried it on. At least tliey copied some elements of tlie 
Minoan culture, though they retained their own language 
and religion. 

A common religion supplied die social link between 
some ancient societies. Bur. while the Minoan Society was 
tlie predecessor to tlie Hellenic, the Greeks did not take 
over the religion of the Cretans for exoteric purposes. The 
Olympian pantheon, which assumed its classic form in 
the Homeric epics, suggests die gods of the barbarians 
who destroyed the Minoan World. As Arnold J. Toynbee 
notes, in A Study of History: "Zeus is an Achaean war¬ 
lord reigning on Olympus as a usurper who has sup 
planted his predecessor Cronos by force and has divided 
the spoils of the Universe," 

The Minoan cub was other-worldly, and intimately per¬ 
sonal. Sir Arthur Evans infomu us: "On the 'Ring of 
Nestor.’ where the symbols of resurgence are seen above 
her head in chrysalis and buiierfly shape, she (die God¬ 
dess) has clearly the power of giving life beyond die grave 
to her worshippers. She is very near to her votaries. . . . 
The general conclusion is Uiat we are in die presence of 
a largely monotheistic cult, in which the femie form of 
the deity held the supreme place." 

The esoteric Mysteries in Classical Greece may have been 
a survival from die Minoan religion. Possibly the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries were to the Greek exoteric Religion of the 
Olympians what the pagan survival called "Witchcraft" 
would be to Christianity in Europe, except diat die Greeks 
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did not ascribe to their popular religion a monopoly of 
all spiritual truth. 

It is interesting to note that the period between the 
downfall of the Mycenaeam and the dawn of the Greek 
Renaissance has been called '*The Hellenic Middle Ages/' 

The Philistines of the Old Te^ta^entf refugees from the 
Minoan ’worlds found shelter in the Syrian dependencies 
of Egypt. 

The SyTiac society may have borrowed from the Minoan 
Che Alphabet^ and also a love of Long-distance seafaring. 

Crete, that center where the Minoan culture had flow¬ 
ered so brilliantly,^ became a slave-market and was a re¬ 
sort for pirates^ until the Romans conquered it in 67 B.C. 

Not yet has all the ancient Minoan glory been resur^ 
rected from the deep sepulchre of time. Perhaps some 
day the language of the Cretans will be fully known, and 
we can expand this chapter in a subsequent edition* In 
1954, the British code expert Michael Ventris successfully 
translated Aegean lists of supplies. This first successful ef¬ 
fort to decipher the Aegean vriiting holds the promise of 
an enormous enlargement of our knowledge of Aegean 
history* 


8. BABYLON AND ASSYRIA 


Egj'pi. in the rallcy of the Nile, first created a great 
civil lotion. The next great civiliiation arose in Meso¬ 
potamia, die valley of die Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
another region that was favored as to natural conditions. 
Thorkild Jacobsen, in The Intellectual Adventure of 
Ancient Man, contrasts the "basic moods" of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. He notes that "the Tigris and Euphrates 
arc not like the Nile- they may rise unpredictably and 
fitfully, breaking man's dykes and submerging his crops.” 
In Mesopotamia, man could not raise enduring monu¬ 
ments. but Nature prevailed over man’s will. There were 
dust-laden winds, torrential rains, terrible thunderstorms, 
and yearly floods. The Mesopotamian saw the universe as 
an order wherein man could manage to get along, but 
not as a gentle order. He had more natural ^vantages thari 
some other peoples, but there was nothing in his mood 
to match die Egyptian's pride in human achievements, 
"Mere roan — his days are numbered; ivhatever he may 
do. he is but wind," The Mesopotamian found the signi¬ 
ficance of being "beyond tangible things in intangible 
pow'ers ruling the universe.” 

By means of constant irrigation, the first farmers who 
settled in Lower Mesopotamia made the Mesopotamian 
basin a flourishing area. In the delta region of the two 
rivers, the Sumerians reached civiliration by 4500 B.C. 
They created great cities, built canals and trenches, in¬ 
vented the wheel, and borrowed the use of copper. In the 
necropolis of Susa, tve have found well-designed shards, 
mirrors, and painted pottery. 

By 3000 B.C., there w-ere many hydraulic works to bring 
moisture to the soil Tlie Sumerians, dwelling in the Fer¬ 
tile Crescent area east of the Mediterranean Sea, tvorship- 
ped gods and goddessess of fertility. About a600 B.C., the 
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Sumeriaa King Gudea sang, in his hymn to tlie patron 
goddess of his city Lagash: 

'"My goddess Bau, thou know<^t what is good: 

Thou hast given me the breath of life- 
Under the protection of thee, my Mother, 

In thy shadow I will reverently dwell.** 

In the Sumerian government^ each group had its own 
priest-king. The different city-stales had different deities. 
We have the fragment of a Sumerian bas-relief showing 
a religious procession. From an early time* the inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia looked beyond man for their sustenance. 
Nature provided them with opportunities, but also with 
gigantic challenges. Intensely cc^nSiant of human weak- 
nesst they looked to unseen forces for such safety as might 
be attainable. Their religious life symbolized their own 
effort to achieve social integration and security. 


In £900 B.C., the Sumerians could manure the earthy 
and they knew the use of the plow. 

Ere longt these people used silver-ingots for currency. 

Their cuneiform script consisted of wedge-shaped sigiis 
on soft clay tablets- 

Sumerian carts were drawTi by oxen or donkeys. 

In the royal tombs of Ur* we have found finished jewel¬ 
ers" work. 

Music was used in the worship of the temples. There 
were beautiful temple lyres in Ur. The harp was re¬ 
garded as **ihe instrument of the decision of fate.'' The 
Sumerians had both sacred and secular music. The Jews 
borrowed from them tlie ''blowing up of the trumpet in 
the new moon/' Music was believed to possess powers of 
magic. A Sumerian clay tablet of the twenty-sixth century 
B.C- credits music with the power: 

fill wdth joy the Temple court 
And chase the city's gloom away. 
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The heart to still, the passions calm, 

Of weeping eyes the tears to stay." 

Mesopotamia (“BeiweeQ-Two-Rivers") was one of tlie 
chief crossroads of the ancient world. As Mesopotamia 
was open to the invasions of the mountaineers of the 
nortlT and the nomads from the Arabian desert, the story 
of Mesopotamia is a tale of struggles and conquests. When¬ 
ever one tribe got settled there, another tribe chased it 
out. As Ren^ Setlillot points out, in The History 0/ the 
World: "The banks ... of the Tigris and Euphrates serv^ 
as the cradle and the tomb of numerous civiliiations. Dif¬ 
ferent races and various systems of government prospered, 
sometimes simultaneously, sometimes in succession, in those 
twin and parallel valleys." The Babylonian and ^^ian 
civiliiations developed out of the Sumerian beginning^. 
Sumeria created tlte civiliiation, Babylon developed it 
to its peak, and .^ssyTia inherited it. The center o£ the 
civilization passed from 0 r to Babylon to Ninevah, ^ 

For nearly four hundred years, the Sumerian civiliza¬ 
tion fell under the sway of Semites from Akkad in the 
north. But Sumer liberated itself in 2622 B.C. Its ad¬ 
ministrative organization was advanced. Sumer was pros- 
perous. 

In 2358 B-C., the land came under foreign Semitic 
masters again, Bui civilization w'ent on. There were 
great projects of irrigation. The upkeep of the canals was 
maintained. Babylon, on the Euphrates River, shone with 
brilliant poetry and masterpieces of sculpture. 

There were great legal institutions in the Babylonian 
world. Three centuries before Hammurabi, Ur-Nammu 
the Sumerian King founded the Third Dynasty. His re¬ 
cently-discovered code of nearly three hundred laws en¬ 
titles him to rank as the ivorld’s oldest known lawgiver. 
Instead of eye-for-an-eye justice, he humanely imposed a 
money fine for transgressions. Under his laws, "the orphan 
did not fall a prey to the rvealthy, tlie widow did not fall 
a prey to the powerful, and the man of one shekel did 
not fall a prey to the man of sixty shekels." 
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King Lipt-Islitar, who lived more than a centuiy and 
a half before Hammurabip set forth another law' code. 

The reign of King Hammurabi (2123-2081 B.G.) co¬ 
incides with the Middle Egyptian period. Thi$ great ruler 
united the whole valley of the Euphrates and collected 
the laws of his people. The Hammurabi Code vras meant 
to ensure that “the strong may not oppress the weak.*' 
Tills Code of Laws "laid the foundations of the order and 
serenity upon which the rich empire of Babylon reared it* 
self." Hammurabi said with pride: "Law and justice I 
established in the land* I made happy the human race.*' 
Babylonian law protected the rights of poor people, widows, 
orphans^ borrowerSp and lenders. Provision was made for 
the rights of the workers, and a minimum w’age was estab¬ 
lished. But e)^e-foT-an-eye justice prevailed. As Breasted 
reminds: "The penalties and verdicts are graded accord- 
ing to the social station of the litigant or the offender*” 

In Babylon^ private property was recognized. Individual 
enterprise wras fostered. There wxre contracts, promiswry 
notes, and letters of credit. The first merchants carried 
on commerce by barter^ but very early began the use of 
fixed weights of silver as currency. Babylonian merchants 
developed systems of keeping accounts, money-lending* 
and banking. Babylonian commerce spread cuneiform 
writing throughout western Asia, 

The Babylonians were traders, businessmen, and war¬ 
riors. They developed mathematics for business purposes. 
They laid the basis of astronomy and medicine. Their 
latvs became the pattern for other ancient societies. Their 
legends were adopted by the Hebrews. 

Tlie Babylonian musical instruments ivere harps, cit- 
harasp lutes, flutes, reeds, trumpets, drums, cymbals, and 
tambourines. 

The Sumerians tvho laid the foundations of Babylonian 
civilization had the number sixty as a unit of measure¬ 
ment, and this unit is preserved in our division of the 
minute and the hour. 

Babylonian religion had many gods, attended by a 
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powerful class of priests. Magnificent temples were con¬ 
structed. 

The eighth century B.C., saw a great progress in Babylo¬ 
nian astTonomlcal knowledge. Periodicities in the motions 
of the heavenly bodies w'ere charted* When the astro* 
nomers discovered that diey could predict solar eclipses^ 
they developed a system of astrology whereby they thought 
they could predict die futures of men, as prewritten in the 
Laws of the Planets or on the Tablets of Marduk. Midi- 
raism virould borroiv the Babylonian astral philosophys 
and Zeno the Stoic would derive his fatalism from Baby¬ 
lonian sources. 

When the nomads again descended from die mountains^ 
the last remnants of Sumerian civilization would be de¬ 
stroyed. The Tigrb and Euphrates civilizations were al¬ 
ready a racial conglomerate* In i 9®5 Hittites 

settled in Babylonia. Later on, Babylon was captured by 
a non-Semitic tribe from the east, the Rassites, who ruled 
for more than six centuries. They were supplanted by the 
Assyrians, who well-nigh destroyed Babylon's glories. The 
eighth century^ B*C. sa%v the century-long war between 
Babylon and Assyria. Assyria the subduer of Babylon was 
a cruel master* With iron weapons and brutal chariots of 
war, the Assyrians brought all of western Asia under their 
heel. Babylonians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Egyptians 
were among the victims ’ivho had to pay tribute to die 
ruthless Assyrian rulers at Ninevah. 

But Assyria collapsed. Barbarian hordes freed Babylon 
about 622 B.C. ^fedes, Scj'thians and Cimmerians liberated 
Babylon. 

The Chaldeans set up their capital of the Chaldean Em¬ 
pire (Second Babylonian Empire) at Babylon, which city 
diey rebuilt with a new magnificence. The Chaldeans 
were much interested in astrology. The Chaldeans were 
great builders, building with bricks. The Hanging Gar¬ 
dens of Babylon were one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World. The mansions of Babylonian princes* 
nobles, and wealthy merchants had beautiful terraces and 
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roof gardens. Babylon uas known as die City of the Hang¬ 
ing Gardens. 

Nebuchadnezzar (605-562 B.C-) revived Babylonian 

splendor, making it the biggest and most luxurious city of 
the ancient world. A ivall fifty-six miles in length sur¬ 
rounded Babylon. In 586 B.C,, Nebuchadnezzar destroyed 
Jerusalem and carried the Jeivs captive to Babylon. The 
Second Babylonian Empire lasted until 559 B.G.^ when it 
fell before the attack of the Persian Cyrus. Babylon at that 
time was under its iveakest monarch, Cyrus ended the 
Chaldean dynasty. The Jews were allowed to return to 
Palestine. 

In 331 B.C.* Alexander the Great took Babylon. 

Through all the warfare, conquestp and interpenetratioii 
in the Tigris and Euphrates valleyp there was an expansion 
of knoivledge and skilis in consequence of cultural inter* 
change. 


The Babylonian Way of Life 

Gaston Maspero, in his History of the Ancient Peoples 
of the Classic EasC exaggerates die greed, acquisitiveness, 
and matcriaHsm of the ancient Babylonians. They cer¬ 
tainly contributed to the growth of trade* Babylonian 
caravans entered Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine in the 
third Tnillennium B.C. Trade was a means oE cultural in¬ 
terchange. The Babylonians diffused dieir cuneiEorm writ¬ 
ing, and also their laws regulating business, 

HerodotuSj Xenophon, Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus SkulnSj 
and Quintus Curtius tell of the ancient life of Babylon^ So 
does the Bible. 

Ancient Babylon was famous for its commerce, its wealth, 
and its luxury. As Hegel notes> in The Philosophy of 
History: ''Herodotus gives us much information. The ac* 
counts in the Bible are also valuable and remarkable in 
the highest degree, for the Flebrews were immediately 
connected ivith the Babylonians. . ^ ^ The personality of 
Semiiamis wavers between mythological and historical 
representations* To her is ascribed the building of the 
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Tower of Babelp respecting which wc have in the Bible 
one of the oldest of traditions. Babylon lay to the sonthp 
on the Eiiphrates, in a plain of great fertility and well 
adapted for agriculture. On die Euphrates and die Tigris 
there was considerable navigation. Vessels came partly 
from Armeniap partly from the Souths, to Babylon, and con¬ 
veyed thither an immense amount of material wealth. The 
land round Babylon was intersected by innumerable ca¬ 
nals; more for purposes of agriculture . - * tl>an for navi¬ 
gation. . - . It is said that Babylon formed a square, bi¬ 
sected by the Eupliraces. On one side of the stream ivas 
the temple of Bel, on the other the great palaces of the 
monarcl^s. The city is reputed to have had a hundred 
copper gates, its walls being a hundred feet high^ and 
thick in proportionp defended by two hundred and fifty 
lowers. . ^ . 

"Herodotus relates some remarkable facts lu the customs 
of the Babyloniansp whicli appear to show that they were 
people living peaceably and neighborly with each other. 
WTicn anyone in Babylon fell til, he was brought to some 
open place, that every passerby might have the opportunity 
of giving him advice or help. Marriageable daughters 
were disposed of by auction, and tim high price offered 
for a belle was allotted as a dowry for her plainer neigh¬ 
bor- Such an arrangement was not deemed inconsistent 
with the obligation under which every woman lay of 
prostituting herself once in her life in the temple of 
Mylitta. ... 

"The Jews were tarried captive to Babylon, and from 
them tve have accurate information respecting the condition 
of the Empire. According to Daniel’s staiemenu* there 
existed in Babylon a carefully appointed organization for 
govcrnmcni business^ He speaks of Magians — from whom 
the expounders of sacred wTitings, die soothsayers, astro¬ 
logers, Wise Men and Chaldeans who interpreted dreams, 
are distinguished. The Prophets generally say much qf the 
great commerce of Babylon; but tliey also draw a terrible 
picture of the prevailing depravity of manners-” 

The Biblical Revelation of John speaks of Baby Ion the 
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Great, the Mother of the Harlots and of the AbominatioTis 
of the Earth.” Babylon's ''Wives of Marduk” seem to 
have been “sacred prostitutes" in the provincial temples. 
Herodotus (a somewhat uncruical historian) tells us of 
Babylonian women going to be violated in the temple be¬ 
fore marriage, and of certain fon^ard females who beg¬ 
ged strangers to lie witJi them. There is also a story that 
some Babylonian husbands paid their debts by lending 
their wives to their creditors. But it is unfair to judge 
Babylon by the license that prevailed only in certain 
periods of Babylonian history', or among certain elements 
of the population. Recent research expeditions in Baby¬ 
lon have uncovered actual legal and commercial docu¬ 
ments. marriage-contractSp stories^ letters from men to 
tlieir wives, and prayers, which prove beyond doubt that 
Babylonian life vvas decent and responsible when Baby¬ 
lonian rivilibation was at its height. At that dme^ strict 
sexual standards prevailed, Babylonian marriage-contracts 
register the virginity of the bride. The law punishing 
adultery ivas severe. These modern findings necessitate a 
revolutionary' revision of our estimate of tJie ancient Baby¬ 
lonian civilisation* Although it was not ivithout shadows* 
it compares well ^vitJi the other civilizations of the time* 
Woman's rights were respected in ancient Babylon* 
Young ladies were permitted to participate in such educa¬ 
tion as was then available. Many of them became profes¬ 
sional scribes (stenographers). Others went into busi¬ 
ness for themselves* It ^vas not unusual for women to be¬ 
come the business-partners of men. The law of Babylon 
authorized women 10 transmit dowries to their children. 
On Uie dark side, Babylon (like other ancient societies) 
was not Without severe social wrongs. 

The slave was at die bottom of society, and three so¬ 
cial classes stood above him. Slaves under wicked masters 
were flogged and branded. However, many of the Baby¬ 
lonian slaves enjoyed remarkable privileges. The lucky 
ones engaged in business under their own names, possessed 
property, tnarried free women to father free children, and 
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somttimes borrowed enough money to buy their own full 
freedom. 

Wars were fought for the purpose of acquiring slaves. 
Bondmen were so numerous that callous masters treated 
them worse ilian tliey treated their beasts. No few slaves 
had their lives shortened by ovenvork, fear, and mistreat' 
ment. If a slave tried to escape, he was brutally punished. 
The immediate profit of slavery camouflaged its rotten^i 
ness. 

The distance between capital and labor continually 
widened in ancient Babylon. Internal disorder increased. 
Imperialism finally exhausted Babylon, as it has worn out 
so many other lands. ^‘Those Lings which have sold the 
blood of otlieis at a low rate have but made the market 
for tlieir own enemies to buy of theirs at the same price.” 

\V. Romaine Patterson has written: “From the begin¬ 
ning, Babylon contained in dangerous abundance the ele¬ 
ments of her own dissolution. She invented hereditary 
luxury and hereditary labor, and attempted to create a 
mechanical and unnatural relation between them. She 
used Science, and she used Art, but she abused Humanity. 
She invented sundials, but forgot to regulate with justice 
the hours of labor. She could calculate a star's eclipse, but 
not her own. And when we see her ruins lying like a 
vast mysterious autograph scraivled over the desert, her 
history appears to be full of warning," 

Babylonian Art 

Herodotus tells us die Babylonian statues of the gods 
were of solid gold. The Babylonians used gold for toilet 
impiements, furniture decoration, and temple ornamenta¬ 
tion, Girls carried golden implements in tlieir vanity- 
cases. 

Babylonian temples rose high into the sky. The Zig- 
gurat ivas the typical temple of Babylon, a magnificent 
many-storied pyramid topped by a shrine to the god. The 
Assyrians copied the Ziggurat. The scven-iiercd Baby¬ 
lonian PyTamid Temples or Ziggurais bad broad stair- 
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cases leading^ from one stage to the next, symbolic o£ the 
degrees of the Sacred Mysteries, Tlie people worshipped 
in the ojjcn court round the temple. The High Tower 
of Borsippa presents the “Stages of ti»e Seven Spheres.” 
Each storj' is coated with a different color, representing a 
heavenly body — gold for the sun, silver for tlic moon, 
and so forth. The priestly chapel at the summit of the 
great Temple of Del was magnificently crowned with a 
golden dome. At the top of every Babylonian temple tvas 
a sacred shrine. Here were pioneer astronomical obser¬ 
vatories and philosophic ttaining<enteTs. The priests gazed 
at the heavenly botUes they venerated, and develojwd 
archaic astrology, Babylonian philosophy taught the “re¬ 
current birth and death of all things on the time^ale of 
die cosmic cycle.” 

Inside die homes of rich Babylonians were opulent 
frescoes, Ezekiel speaks of “the images of Chaldeans por¬ 
trayed upon the ivall, pictured rvith vermilion, with dyed 
turbans upon their heads,” Carved ceilings made an im¬ 
pressive display. Huge placque-decoratcd doors swung on 
bronze hinges. 

Reinacli tells m, in The Story of Art Throughout the 
Ages: “Tlie principal monuments of Chaldean art, dis¬ 
covered at the palace of TcUo, are all in the Louvre. - - * 
Tlie statues are not only astonishing by virtue of their 
workmanship, to tvhicb tedinical difficulties seem mere 
child's play: they reveal a particular conception of the 
human form directly opposed to that of the Egyptians. 
Whereas die Egyptian sculptor loved to attenuate details, 
to soften his modelling, to elongate his fibres, the Chal¬ 
dean artist preferred sturdy robust types with salient mus¬ 
cles.” However some of the Babylonian statues do very 
much resemble the Egj'ptian works, 

The Babylonian city walls, of glazed-brkk coating, were 
decorated ivith large glazed blue-and-yetlow figures of 
griffins and other fabulous monsters. 

As James Henry Breasted notes; “The civilization of 
the Babylonians achieved some superb developments in 
art during die Third Millennium B.C.. and its vigorous 
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heraldic viie of animal Qgures in balanced antithetic com¬ 
positions alive with power and action has influenced the 
decorative art of all subsequent history/’ 

Science^ Philosophy, and Letters 

Babylon’s great libraries bespoke a tremendous hunger 
for learning. 

Much has been lost of die scientlBc and philosophical 
literature of Babylon. Only the fragmentary extracts of 
Josephus and Eusebius remain to us of the large history 
of Babylonia and Chaldea which the priest Perosus an¬ 
ciently compiled from temple archives. 

To sum up Babylonian science. Babylon had the water- 
clock and tire sundial to tell time, Babylonian astronomers 
could calculate eclipses. The Babylonian day was divided 
into twelve double hours; the week, into seven days. Five 
thousand years ago, the Sumerians understood sanitary en¬ 
gineering. , . , 

Only with the rise of Chaldean power and afterwards 

with the supremacy of the Persians did the Babylonians 
matf their greatest scientific advances, 

Arnold J, Toynbee, in A Study of History, explains how 
Babylon’s eightli-century astronomical progress i^e to be 
used as the foundation of astrology: "if an eclipse of the 
Sun or a transit of Venus could be dated to some precise 
moment hundreds of years back in the past, or predicted 
with equal certainty as bound to occur at some precise 
moment in the equally remote future, ^then was ^ it not 
reasonable to assume that human affairs were just as 
rigidly fixed and just as accurately calculable? And since 
the cosmic discipline implied that all these^ members ^of 
die Universe that moved in so perfect a unison were 'in 
sympathy' — en rapport with each other, was it unreason¬ 
able to assume that the neivly revealed pattern of move¬ 
ment of the stars was key to the riddle of human for¬ 
tunes . . . ? Reasonable or not, these assumptions were 
eagerly made,” 

While some of the Babylonians went forward with what 
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vfe of today recognize as science, others formulated a phi¬ 
losophy of astrology. Man has resorted to many expe¬ 
dients in the effort to pierce the veil of his tomorroivs, 
Old Babylonian divining-wheels are available for inspec¬ 
tion in the British Museum. 

Some truly u'isc Chaldean philosophers contributed to 
the Neoplatonic development at Alexandria. Fake "sages" 
of Chaldea were attracted by the wealth of the Roman 
world. At a later date, some of the heretics silenerf by 
the Christian church were influenced by Babylonian ideas, 
Some of our Babylonian heritage is surprisingly scientific, 
some of it mark^ by profound philosophic insight, and 
some of it woefully superstitious. 

The Babylonian priesthood was all-powerful. Babylo¬ 
nian learning was left to the priests. Lay science was non¬ 
existent. The powerful priests drew upon the deep wis¬ 
dom they had boTTowed from India. As scientists, they 
contributed much to the development of astronomy and 
mathematics. Also, die priests administered the laws. There 
was absolute fusionism. 

It is significant to note that the priests of antiquity 
were the inventors of svriting, the developers of the build¬ 
ing arts, and die first to blow glass and dye fabrics. It 
should also be noted that religion was the mother of 
philosophy. 

The Babylonian libraries could not be destroyed by 
fire, because they were dug into clay with the pointed end 
of a little stick, and then baked. The Babylonians covered 
clay tiles and cylinders with cuneiform (wedge-shaped) 
characters. The discovery of bilingual documents — Baby¬ 
lonian and Persian together — permitted modern-time 
deciphering. 

Turning now to a review of Babylonian letters, the epic 
of Babylon's national hero Gilgamesh is comparable to the 
Jewish and Greek folk-stories about Sampson, Hercules, 
and Ulysses. In the Epic of Gilgamesh, the aging hero goes 
to an ancient relative to learn the secret of deathlessness. 
Among other things, Gilgamesh is told the original of the 
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Noah myth. The flood supposedly punished the sin of an 
ancient kin^. 

The Epic of Gitgamesh is a literary rather than a strict- 
ly-religious production. It holds such poetry as this: 

"The priestess loosened her buckle. 

Unveiled her delight 

For him to take his Sll of her. 

She hung not back, she took up his lust. 

She opened her robe so he could lie with her. 

She aroused in him rapture, the work of 'woman. 

His bosom pressed against hers." 

Flood-myths were known to the Babylonians, the Egyp* 
tians, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, the Chinese, the 
Hindus, and the jews. 

Probably it tvas from tlie Babylonians that the Jews 
borrowed their myths of tlie Flood, the Creation, the 
Garden of Eden, and the Fall of Man. The allegorical 
story of the deluge in Genesis has been traced to a Baby¬ 
lonian romance, wherein Ut-Napishtim builds the ark. 
Babylonians rested on the Sabbath, Saturn's day, Satur¬ 
day, as we know, is the Jewish Sabbath. 

The mythology of Babylon shows the Vedic influence. 
Practically all the ancient theologies teach that man 
somewhere took the wrong turn, that sin and suEering are 
inseparable, and that man should fill his soul again with 
the Divine Life. Babylonian tablets allude to a Perfect 
Garden, and mao*s Fall through transgression of the 
Divine Law, 

.According to a Babylonian myth, Ishtar loses Tammui, 
and she descends to the Underworld to restore him to Life. 
“At each of the successive gates through w^hich Ishtar 
must pass." notes Will Durant in Out Oriental Heritage, 
"the keeper divests her of some garment or ornament: 
first her crown, then her ear-rings, then her necklace, 
then the ornaments from her bosom, then her many- 
iewelled girdle, tlien the spangles from her hands and 
feet, and lastly her loin-cloth." Naked and pure, siie 
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enters Aralii and releases Tainniui. Then she retraces her 
steps tlirough the seven gates* and receives back her gar¬ 
ments and jewelry. 

Babylonian Religion 

Marduk (or Bel) was the chief god of Babylon. Mar- 
duk and Ishtar were worshipped sacrificially. In the ruins 
of the Temple of Bel at Nippur was found a votive cyl¬ 
inder bearing this inscription: "To the God Ninib* son 
of Bel* his Lord, has Kurigalzu, Pontifex of Bel, presented 
this.” A temple to the Moon-god, Sin* was huilt at Ur. 
Another temple was erected to Nana. The story of man 
and his gods has been a compound of fear, vanity* and 
reverent insight. Hammurabi’s wise laws of justice were 
said to be under the care of the gods Marduk and Sha- 
mash. Omniscient Marduk was believed to transcend 
time in his knowledge of man’s fate. There were times 
when the Babylonians approached monotheism by cen¬ 
tering tlicir attention on tliis one god. Marduk was orig¬ 
inally a local sun-god* but he became the main deity in 
the Babylonian pantheon. 

According to the earliest Babylonian religion* every 
object had its spirit. The priests could control these dei¬ 
fied powers of nature. When the spirits were elevated 
into gods* The Sky* Tire Earth, and the Lord of the Un¬ 
derworld stood at the head of all other gods and demi¬ 
gods. ./\s we read in Encyclopedia Britannica: "The sun- 
god under a multitude of forms became the central ob¬ 
ject of worship.” 

Then a hierarchy of divine beings was charted. Every 
deity was supplied with a female principle. An astro- 
theology was devised, which identified planetary "spirits” 
with gods. 

The Babylonian cosmogony much resembled the cosmo¬ 
gonies of die Jews and the Phoenicians. 

The Sacred Tree of Babylonian mythology had gu.nrd- 
ian cherubs. 

The Babylonians had stories of the fiood, the tower of 
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Babel (Babylon), the creation, the fall, tlie Babylonian 
Hades (resembling the Hebrew Sheol), etc. 

Superstitious Babylonians read omens in all events. 
They had magic formulas for “warding off the attacks of 
demons." They ascribed plagues to the seven earth-spirits, 
bom without parents in the encircling abyss of the ocean. 
Their fatalistic philosophy was associated with all kinds 
of superstitions about portents. It was their custom to 
consult divlning-wheels, that they might be enlightened 
by the Moon-god. 

A great temple was built to Marduk (Merodach) — "the 
Divine Judge,** "the first of the gods,*' “the layer up of 
treasures," "the source of all power." Babylonian kings 
were frequently named after him. The king of Babylon 
officially came into power only after he had "taken the 
hand of Bel-Marduk,*' and conducted the idol-image in 
a procession through the streets. 

However, Sayce reminds us that "the ancient Babylo¬ 
nians had an intercessor between men and gods.*’ Nebo, 
who personified Wisdom, made known the will of bis 
father Marduk. 

Renan regards ivhat remains of the Chaldean scriptures 
as apocryphal. 

The Magians of Babylon corresponded to the seers and 
prophets of Israel, Persia, India, Egypt, Arabia, and other 
lan^. 

In the Chaldean catacombs were anciently performed 
the Sacred Mysteries. 

It was from Babylon that Palestine received the Sab¬ 
bath. 

The Temple of Marduk reproduced the Chambers of 
Fate, where the Sun each morning received the Tablets of 
Destiny. Man’s fate was supposed to be prewritten on 
the Tablets of Marduk. 

When the Chaldeans gazed into the mystic depths of 
night, they saw the heavenly bodies as symbols of the Di¬ 
vine, with a message of Cosmic Law. Astrology was re- 
gaided as the Sacred Science. 
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In Babylonian iymbology, virtue was represented by 
whole iiumbers> and evil by ftactions. 

Not even the Hebrew prophets could better express 
man's need for Divine support than the author of the 
following Babylonian prayer: “O Lord, do not cast Thy 
servant offl In the deep watery morass he lies — take 
hold of his hand!" 

The old Babylonians believed in righteous divine judg¬ 
ment. They have left behind prayers of repentance which 
bespeak tlie evolution of conscience. 

The following hymn was recited to Sin, the Moon-god, 
in the old Babylonian temple at Ur: 

“Merciful, gracious father, who holdeth tlie life of 
the whole land in his hand; 

Lord, thy divinity is like the distant heaven, a broad 
sea full of fruitfulness. 

Who create til die land, foundeth the temples, nameth 
their names; 

Father, who begettetb gods and men, . . . and fixeth 
destiny to distant days; 

Mighty prince, tvhose spacious heart no god seeth 
tlirough, . . . 

Lord, who fixeth tlie decision of heaven and earth, 
whose command no one altereth. 

Who holdeth fire and water, who guideth the living 
creatures, what god w'as thy peer? 

In heaven — who is exalted? Thou alone art exaltedi 

On earth — who is exalted? Thou alone art exalted! .,, 

When thy word rlseth aloft like the wind, it maketh 
to flourish meadow and springs; 

When thy word sinketh dowm to earth, the green 
herbage is brought forth. . , , 

Thy word ts the distant sky, the covered earth, which 
no one seeth through. 

Thy word, w^ho comprehendeth it? Who is equal to it?” 
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Wc have also a hymn to the god oE justke, Shamash: 

"O Shamash, out of ihy net no evil-doer escapes. 

Out of thy smte no sinner flees, 

As for him who breaks an oath, thou punishest him 
quickly. 

And he who does not respect sacred things cannot 
escape thee. 

Tliy broad net is spread out for die evil-doer, 

Who lifted up his eyes to the wife of his companion. ,,, 
If thy weapon is raised against him. there is no savior; 
If he stands in the court, not even his father can help. 
To the word of the judge not even his brothers make 
rejoinder: 

With a brazen trap he is unfailingly covered. 

As for him ivho plans evil, thou destroyest his horn, 
And as for him who takes the part of the evil-doer, he 
loses the ground under his feet. 

The unjust judge thou makest behold shackles. 

As for him who takes a bribe and bends the right. 
Him dost thou burden with punishment. . . . 

He who is basely minded is recorded with the writing 
stylus; 

And as for them who do evil, their seed hath no 
permanence. . . . 

But he who does not take a bribe, who espouses the 
cause of the weak, 

Is well pleasing to Shamash: he will live long. 

Tlie careful judge, who renders a just judgment. 
Prepares himself a palace, a princely residence is his 
dwelling. , . . 

Like water of the eternal well-springs there is 
everlasting seed 

To him who deals piously and well, and who knows 
not deceit." 

The Babylonians belie\'ed virtue to be rewarded and 
vice punished, but it seems to have been their theory that 
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the best people and die worst go to the same realm here* 
after. 

From the criirabiing ruins o£ the greater Babylonian 
temples^ we have recovered these humanistic moral pre* 
cepts: "Thou shale not slander: speak what h pure. Thou 
shall not speak evil^ but kindly. He who slanders and 
speaks evil will be visited wdth recompense* Let not thy 
mouth boast; guard thy lips. ’IVTien diou art angry^ do 
not speak at once* Before thy god come with a pure heart." 

Hammurabi the lawgiver holds ''justice as my sceptre/* 
a fundamental moral idea. 

Aldiough WT inherit an old story about Babylon's sim 
fulness* fair historical analysis reveals an almost Puritani* 
cal stress on chastity and sobriety in some periods. 

The ancient Babylonians dreaded the adverse social 
judgment of their neighbors more than they feared punish¬ 
ment in future life. They were practically unconcerned 
about the hereafter. 

The reader who would delve deeper into Babylonian 
religion is referred to The Chaldean Oracle^ by WiL 
liam Wynn Westcott* for a study oE the mystical aspects; 
and to The Dawn of Conscience^ by James Henry Breasted^ 
for a very doivn-to-earth interpretation oE Babylon^s con¬ 
tribution to the moral evolution oE mankind. 

Influence on the Hiliites 

The Hittites of Asia Minor copied the culture oE the 
Babylonians. Their cities (midw'ay ben%^een Mesopotamia 
and the islands of the Aegean) helped to transmit civiliza¬ 
tion. 


The Assyrian Wolf 

Assyriap conqueror of Babylon, was the crudest ancient 
nation. Tfie stoty^ of her conquerors gouging out the eyes 
and tearing out die tongues of prisoners iUustiates Assy¬ 
rian infamy* 
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But the evidence indicates that Assyria was as much 
sinned against as sinning, a victim of the economic im¬ 
perialism of humanity’s urban revolution. 

The steppe country of Assyria enjoyed regular rainCi^l. 
Crops were good, and there was no need for close social 
organization in order to survive. Down to jooo B.C„ the 
Assyrians lived in modest comfort and kept their economic 
independence. 

Then the AssjTians sacrificed their self-sufficiency, 
adopted an urban economy, and in other ways copied the 
aggressive cultures they feared. They used metal cools and 
weapons of Sumerian form. As V. Gordon Childe re¬ 
minds us: "Tliey must capture smiths to train aimorers 
among their own people; they must produce surplus food¬ 
stuffs to support tlie new craftsmen and to secure the re¬ 
quisite raw materials; they must organize trade to en¬ 
sure regular supplies.” 

Like the modem Japanese when th^ had exchanged 
their native culture for the militaristic pattern of the 
West, the ancient .Assyrians put their new weapons to 
hmtal use. Assyria tried to achieve permanent world 
mastery by sheer'military force, but her period as a world 
power was only one hundred and fifty years. As we read 
in the abridged edition of Toynbee's Sttidy of History: 
"The reason why the Assyrians brought ruin on them¬ 
selves was not because . . . they allowed their armour to 
‘rust/ From a military standpoint they were continuous¬ 
ly and progressively ellicient. Their ruin came because 
their aggressiveness exhausted them — besides rendering 
them intolerable to their neighbors.” 

The Assyrians were ruthless men of war. "The kings 
of Assyria have destroyed the nations and their lands,” 
testified Hezekiah. Isaiah said: "Woe to thee that spoilest, 
and thou wast not spoiled: and dealest treacherously, and 
they dealt not treacherously with theel" Nahum asked 
the searching question: “Upon whom hath not thy wick¬ 
edness passed continually?” Assyria built her pomp on 
the ruins of men. She lay in wait for blood, and made 
prey of those whose wealth she coveted. She claimed "the 
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right of the stronger" to take whatever she wanted regard¬ 
less of otliers. But the desolater was Anally brought to de¬ 
solation. Where now are the great empires oE the worlds 
and their great imperial cities? The wind passes over 
them and they are gone^ and their place knows them no 
more/' 

In the day of miglit^ Assyria's power-drunk rulers made 
a lavish display of power. Extravagant palaces rose along 
the Tigris — with vaulted halls, gates of cedar decorated 
with bands of figured bronze, and marble pavements^ 
"Wisdom and Power" were symhoiked by colossal stone 
bulls with human heads and the wings oE eagles* but As¬ 
syria repudiated true wisdom for a brief blaze of military 
power. 

Heuzey says of Assyrian art: "The muscular forms of 
this art, standing out from tlie body like pieces of mail^ 
and generally cawed in relief in tlie soft stone* represent 
a systematic exaggeration of the qualities of strength and 
po’wer.'' Reinach notes that Assyrian bas-reliefs depict 
''scenes of revoking carnage, of horrible tortures inflicted 
on the vanquished in the presence of the conqueror. The 
cuneiform inscriptions that accompany the bas-reliefs cele¬ 
brate the most hideous butcheries as high exploitSp" 

The main object of Assyrian art was the decoration of 
surfaces: fetv figures in the round have come down to us. 

The Assyrians did not have building-stone, but made 
tlieir great palaces of brick. Their palaces consisted of 
rectangular halls and long corridors around a series of 
interior courts. 

The Assyrian temples* like the Babylonian* took the 
shape of siepped-np pyramids. The Assyrians superstb 
tiously worshipped a lunar deity. 

Assyrian art influenced tlie art of Persia, and of a large 
part of Asia Minor. Hittitc art is permeated with As¬ 
syrian influences. The Phoenicians based their art on 
dial of Assyria and Eg)^pt. The Jewish Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem and Solomon's Palace were Assyrian in character. 

Dr. Henryk Bailey Stevens suggests tiiat the animal-wor¬ 
ship tlieme in Assyrian art, die glorification of a bull's 
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ferocityt betokened the fierce character of the nation^ But 
the comparison is not fair to the bylL No animal is $0 
fierce as man when he forgets fair-play. Assyrian history 
is literally blood-curdling. Assyria viewed the weak as 
easy prey^ and she tortured the vanquished in a manner 
seldom rivaled in all man's lore of terror. It would be 
her fate to go down to dishonored dust. 

The Assyrians maintained a harsh system of slavery. 

Babylon dre^v its rulers from the priestly order, but 
Assyria's military class supplied the kings. 

Assyria violated all human rights* Military victories 
brought in gold^ but industry faded out. No sound civil 
government could be developed> nor could liome rule be 
established in the provinces. Most of Assyria's energy was 
devoted to fighting. Slaves did the farming. Conquered 
peoples serv^ed as soldiers because tirey had to, but they 
felt no loyalty to the despots over them. Pomp cannot 
establish moral solidarity. The violent convulsions of war 
do not betoken true strength. 

The history of Assyria became the record of a war 
machine. This upstart aggressor relied on force atone, iron 
weapons and battle chariots. The high-principled few 
were ignored. Only force was respected* 

Assyrians was a terrifying march of conquest, while il 
lasted. 

Tiglath-Pilesar 1 overcame forty-two lands in five years* 

When .\ 5 hurnatsirpal III conquered territor>% not even 
a tree was left standing. All die possessions he could use 
were pillaged. The conquered city was devastated and 
burned. Little children were burned at the stake. Men 
prisoners were blinded, and their hands and ears were cut 
off, after tvhich outrages they were heaped one on top 
of another to starve, suffocate, or bleed to death. The 
defeated chief w^as taken to AssyTia for special torture be¬ 
fore the eyes of a king drunk with power. 

Shalmaneser III waged t>venty-two campaigns in thirty- 
five years. His hosts swept over Palestine, destroyed Dama* 
scusp and subdued Syria, 
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Tiglath-Pilesar IV annexed new terricory for the Ay 
s>Tian Empire, and practiced the systematic enslavement 
of captives. 

When Hosea of Israel failed to remit his annual tribute, 
Shalmaneser V had him blinded, and saw to the annexa¬ 
tion of his land and people. 

Sargon II caused thousands of Israelites to be settled in 
AssjTia. and a horde of Babylonian and Syrian prisoners 
were put in their places. Israel liad become a province of 
Assyria, subject to relentless rule. 

Sennacherib remained at home, but he could be very 
destructive by proxy. His generals ravaged Judea, They 
killed three thousand Babylonians. When the loveliest part 
of Babylon had been rated, Sennacherib directed the im¬ 
pressive rebuilding of tlie Assyrian capital city Ninevah, 
There he installed the earliest known aqueduct to supply 
fresh water to a city, and tliereby lower the mortality 
among urbanites. But he killed the souls of his people. 

After Sennacherib's murder by two of his sons, another 
son named Esarliaddon ruled over die widest empire the 
world had ever knorsm. But it was defying within, and 
the boasts of triumph would be short-lived. 

Ashurbanipal w^ent on with the gangster-busitiess of cap¬ 
ture and destruction. This predatory war-lord carried 
off the fruits of others' toil, while the productive capacity 
of his own nation kept declining. 

The sin recoils upon tlie sinner. In the strain of win¬ 
ning military victories, the nation of prey became too 
exhausted to continue her cliosen role. .All that aggres¬ 
sion was too much for the Assyrians. Their neighbors could 
stand them no longer. The Scythians finally roared in 
upon Western Assyria with merciless arrows, and ravaged 
the ravager. Judah and Babylon reestablished their inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms. The Babylonians and the Medes laid 
siege to the walls of Nines'ah. Sinsharishkun, the last king 
of Assyria, killed himself like a coward. "Down to the 
grave is brought thy pride. Is this the man that made the 
earth shake, that made the kingdoms tremble?” 
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Assyria bad been a world power for a century and a 
half. But at last, how are the mighty fallen! The proud- 
est empire, divorced from Principle, finds her glory spoiled 
and changed to ashes, with none to lamcnL 


9- THE MISSION OF JUDAISM 

TJie Jews> witli their belief in ethical Ttionothebm and 
the moral purpose of human life, have made it the^ mis¬ 
sion through the ages to advance the moral evolution oE 
mankind. They have made major contributions to the pro¬ 
gress oE humanity as a wholep in all departments of culture. 
Dr. Julian Morgenstern tells us: a people dominated 

by the consciousness of its reiatioti to Godp Israel contri¬ 
buted very much whicli was basic to die progress of civil¬ 
isation, and constitutes the unshakeable foundation of 
the socialp spiritual and cultural life oE all tnankind and 
oE our vision and hope of today and tomorrow." 

Judaism “contributed a historic tradition that made 
all life purposeful and all history meaningful." notes Her¬ 
bert J. Muller in The Uses of the PasL It is written in 
the Book of Isaiah: “I the Lord have . . . set thee for a 
covenant of the people^ for a light of the nations, to open 
the blind eyTs, to bring out the prisoners from the dun¬ 
geon, and them dtat sit in darkness out of the prison- 
house.” 

The very first Jetvs were of die Aramaean family of the 
Semitic branch oE the Caucasian race. There is no distinc¬ 
tive Jewish race. Judaism is a religious and historic 
heritage, a community of peoples, a continuity of cultural 
forms. 

The Jews very gradually struggled toward a true sense 
of God. not without grievous mistakes. At first they had 
a tribal Gctd+ Their religious exclusiveness contrasted 
with the respect for other religions that was shown by 
the Hindus, die Chinese, and the Greeks. Historically, 
some Jews have taken counsel of the early narrow sepa^ 
ratist feaiures of their heritage, while others have accepted 
die high universal wisdom of their great Prophets: **Have 
we not all one Father, hath not God created us atl?'*^ 

All mankind has had a bard time outgrowing tribal 
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ways of tliAkinj, The true mission of Judaism is service 
to God through service to all humanity. 

The Jewish God-concept progressively improved, and 
the greatest prophets conceived of One World under one 
righteous God, Amos said that God cares nothing for 
ceremonial ivorship, only for righteousness. Hosea em¬ 
phasized God's righteousness and His love. Isaiah looked 
to God to deliver the righteous of all nations in universal 
peace. With warm social passion, he worked for a time 
when "nations shall leam war no more." Ezekiel gave 
the following expression to God's assignment to the Jewish 
people: "I have set thee as a watchman unto the nations 
of the earth, that thou mayest liear a message from My 
mouth and mayest admonish them from Me," Micah sub¬ 
limely said; "He hath shoived thee, O man, what is good; 
and what dotli the l.ord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?" 

The Jews were indebted to the great moralists of an¬ 
cient Egypt and Babylonia, but their religion shone with 
the unique persuasion of a Divine Promise. The prophets 
of Israel respected man’s inalienable rights, and opened 
their arms to the disinherited. They delivered a universal 
message of justice, of charity. oE moral solidarity, of human 
dignity, of equality and of freedom. They taught men to 
worship the one universal God, and to honor the universal 
and eternal principles of life and thought. Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise characterizes Israel’s mission as "the promotion among 
the w'hole human race of broad and universal religion as 
proclaimed by the Jewish prophets. . . . The object of 
Judaism is not political nor national, but spiritual, and 
addresses itself to die continuous growth of peace, justice, 
and love in the human race, to a Messianic time when all 
men will recognize that they form one great brotherhood 
for the establishment of God’s Kingdom on earth." 

The Jews, like the Hindus and Chinese, have made 
heroes of Prophets of righteousness rather than men of 
the sword. As lovers of peace, integrated by a great direc¬ 
tive idea of Divine Leadership, the Jews have lived 
tlirough the ages. As Dr. Paul Heinisch notes In hU His- 
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tory of the Old Testament: "Israel owed her*importance 
among ancient peoples wholly to her religion," The essence 
of Judaism is its religious consciousness. "The history of 
the Jet\'s" says Paul Goodman, "presents the struggle 
for light and life of a people small in numbers and negli¬ 
gible in political power but great in adiievement and un¬ 
paralleled in endurance,"' The Jews have confronted many 
problems heroically in the course of tlieir almost history- 
long existence as a religious group. Faith in God has 
strengthened the Jew to carry on through long centuries 
of persecution. He has borne millennial martyrdom 
rather than siverve from his religious ideal. Thants 10 
inner soundness, he has managed to survive. Dr. Will 
Durant, in Out Oriental Heritage, characterizes the Jew¬ 
ish record as a "drama that binds forty centuries." 

Judaism, at best, has striven to realize the Brotherhood 
of Man under the Fatherhood of God. Judaism has worked 
for universal peace and justice, and the spiritual regenera¬ 
tion of mankind. God Consciousness is the sonl of Juda¬ 
ism. Every true Jew is intensely aw'are of bis relationship 
to the Supreme Being. "May the words of my mouth, and 
the meditations of my hean, be acceptable in Thy sight. 
O God, my strength and my redeemer." 

Great Jews liave championed the highest ideals, sup¬ 
porting the cause of the unfortunate and dedicating their 
lives to world-service. \Vhen the reverent approach to 
life which such men have manifested shall become univer¬ 
salized. our little planet will be a wonderful place. 

The creative and cultural infiucncc of the Jew. in all 
helds, has been greatly significant. 

Judaism has done much to implant a general respect 
for law, and loving kindness, Judaism has given ethical 
monotheism to the world, tlirough her daughter-religions 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. As we read in an old 
Jewish volume: "All these matters relating to Jestis of 
Nazareth and the Isbmaelite Alohammed who came after 
him only served to . . . prepare the whole world to wor¬ 
ship God with one accord.” 
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The medieval Jews, mediators between East and 
Westi inspired die Christian Renaissance. 

Among the historic great ones oi Jewish birth are Philo 
Judeus, Baal Shem-Tob, Solomon ibn Gebirol, Moses 
Maimonides, Elijah of Vilna, Levd ben Gerson, Benedict 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn, Heinrich Heine, Fritz Haber, 
Paul Ehrlich, Albert Michel son, Simon Flexner, Benjamin 
Cardozo, Louis D. Brandeis, Jacques Loeb, Jacob Epstein, 
Albert Einstein, Max Liebermann, Paul Julius Reuter, 
Ludwig Zamenhof (inventor of the international language 
Esperanto), Tobias Asser, Alfred Fried, Sigmund Freud, 
Henri Bergson, Morris R, Cohen, and Felix Adler. Some 
of these luminaries did not identify themselves with the 
Jervish fold, in some cases for reasons of expediency, in 
others sincerely through the free exercise of private con¬ 
science. As a rule, the Jews have been held together by 
their common sufferings, but their religion has lost its 
spiritual claim on broad hearts where it has been permitted 
to degenerate into unworthy tribalism. 

Spiritual universalism characterized the message of the 
great Prophets of Israel. There has been a long struggle 
between universalistic and particularistic Jewish tenden¬ 
cies. The kernel of modern Reform Judaism is the teach¬ 
ing of the Prophets as to the universal ethical mission; of 
the Jewish faith. The modem Reform movement in Juda¬ 
ism was stimulated by tlie Emancipation movement of 
the humanitarian nineteenth century. Reform Judaism 
is attuned in every way to the modem liberal and pro¬ 
gressive spirit. 

Spinoza, in the seventeenth century, advocated the 
policy of assimilation. By assimilation, he did not mean 
blind imitation. Jews who respect their heritage, but who 
are not closed-minded, can render meaningful contribu¬ 
tions to the cultures wherein they participate, Spinoza 
predicted tliat as die nations should become enlightened 
and remove their discriminations against the Jews, the 
Jews would be able to participate in 'Western civilization 
on an equal basis, and there would be no more "Jewish 
problem." 
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The eighteenth century philosophy of rational liberal' 
ism 1$ the intellectual foundation of the modem free 
society. Liberal enlightenment established civil and poll- 
tical liberty, and interfaith understandings Where there 
was toleration and freedom, no religious fold had to hud¬ 
dle together in narrow tribalism. The traditional restric¬ 
tions against the Jews began to lift around the end of 
the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth century, many 
Jews embraced the ways of Western civili2ation and adopted 
the high faith of rational liberalism which was responsible 
for their emancipation. Enlightenment has been a dif¬ 
ficult and gradual process, not without relapses into medi¬ 
eval darkness, but there is no quick panacea to remedy 
the age-old ills of mankind. 

Morris R. Cohen goes so far as to generali2e. in The 
Faith of a Liberal: “Enlightenment is not something that 
any country has as yet perfectly achieved, but it is true 
that to the extent that tlie nations have become enlight¬ 
ened the condition of the Jews has become ameliorated." 

Tiie liberal respect for cosmopolitan reason, which was 
introduced fay the French Revolution, has not yet been 
securely established in the Western mind. In our own 
century, there have been relapses into medieval ways of 
dunking, into coercion and intolerance and persecution. 
Nazi Germany, with its intense nationalism, woefully per¬ 
secuted persons of the Jetvish faith. Wherever there have 
been reactions against the ideals of liberalism and enlight¬ 
enment, oppress^ Jews have understandably reverted to a 
tribal philosophy, as a suffering minority not knowing 
where to turn. 

Israel now gives a home to many Jetvs who bore ter¬ 
rible persecutions under the reactionary Nazi and Fascist 
regimes. But it should be emphasized that world Jewry 
does not submit to any nationalistic group autonomy. The 
Jeivs outside of Israel give their undivided political allegi¬ 
ance to the nations of dieir citizenship. Certainly it is 
the ideal that eve^’ citizen should maintain undiluted 
loyalty to the best interests of his country and the world. 
Worthy Jews honor the essential universality of their faith. 
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Judaism is neither a tiacionality nor a tribal religton* and 
its God is not a tribal god. Refonn Judaism, loyal to the 
broad ideals of the noblest Prophets, emphasizes these 
truths. The rcligioji of the one universal God cannot 
identify itself witJi nationalism. Cultural interchange has 
been the greatest factor in the enrichment of world civil¬ 
ization, Every great civilization in history has been built 
by a mixed people, borrowing extensively from other peo¬ 
ples. Exaggerated nationalism is a tlireat to the future of 
all mankind. 

The restoration of the Slate of Israel is a thing already 
done. Those Jews who felt a need for the shelter and 
security of a nation of their owti, have obtained a nation 
of their own, by legitimate means. Worthy Jews can 
respect the State of Israel* and wish it well, widiout falling 
into uncritical admiration for all the ideology and the 
fruits of political Zionism. The American Council for 
Judaism has explicitly contested many of the aims and 
policies of the State of Israel* holding these aims and poli¬ 
cies largely culpable for the Arabdsrael problem. This 
crisis is a threat to world peace, and amicable adjust¬ 
ment is impossible without an objective understanding of 
its roots. 

Millions of people arc convinced that the restoration of 
the State of Israel was a political necessity, to a national¬ 
istic world. But of course the restoiation of Israel by no 
means solves llie essential Jewish problem. 

The State of Israel can contain only a fraction of world 
Jewry. The real problem is how the Jews may worthily 
adjust to a variety oE different environments, and "live 
in peace and mutually profitable intercourse widi their 
fellow countrymen.” 

American Jews respect the separation of Church and 
State. IE one is loyal to tlie universal ideal of rational 
liberalism, one cannot saddle one's religion to the archaic 
creed of tribalism and exaggerated nationalism which has 
been such a great cause of conflict on our troubled planet 
It is the true mission of religion to unite mankind* to 
lead closer toward a world community wherein every 
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nation shall render its distinctive service for the good of 
all humanity. 

Essential Jndaism is spiritual rather than secular. The 
Jews in Israel are simply liuman beings who have solved 
for themselveSj by secular means, a secular issue of tlrese 
troubled times. Perhaps the Jews could have restored 
their homeland in a more peaceful manner, had they 
heeded the humane counsel of tlie liberal Dr. Judah Mag- 
nes. This great rector of the Hebrew University dreamed 
that a bi-national state might be achieved, witli complete 
conciliation and friendly cooperation between the Jews 
and the Arabs. Dr, Magnes braved opposition to consider 
the welfare of all mankind, wliich cannot i>e served by 
narrow group loyalties of what«'er nature. 

The world should know diat the State of Israel has no 
authority over world Jewry. Judaism is the religion of 
the Jervs of all nations, No political objectives are in¬ 
volved in essential Judaism. Most persons of the Jewish 
faith naturally sympathire with their co-religionists in 
Israel, but uncritical sympathy is not the way of the wise. 
There is a huge problem to be solved in the Middle 
and a satisfactory solution can be founded only upon im¬ 
partial understanding. 

Numerous Jews throughout the world are inspired by 
their religion to lead lives of exemplary righteousness.^ It 
was the background of Judaism that inspired the Edtical 
Culture movement of Adler, and the “cosmic religious ex¬ 
perience" of Einstein. Their sympathies were universal 
in scope. Judaism, “The Mother of Religions." has much 
to contribute to the Global Faith of tomorrow. 

Ancient Jewish History 

Abrahatn, the founder of Judaism, lived about 2300 B.C. 
This first of the Jewish patriarchs was born of Semitic 
stock at Ur, in Chaldea, then a gpreat center of civilization. 
The Jews have traditionally believed tliat Divine pro- 
pheq' is fulfilled in tlieir role in history. A Divine call 
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reportedly came to Abraham. He was told to leave his 
country and go to the land of Canaan (Phoenicia) or 
Palestine (land of the Philistines). God promised him 
that his descendants would be a great nation, and would 
play a significant role in the Jtistory of tire human race. 
His son Isaac and his grandson Jacob (or Israel) were 
pastoral chieftains in the thinly-inhabited land of Canaan. 
The family migrated, and finally settled in the rich pas¬ 
ture-lands of Egypt. 

The Children of Israel started as a small clan in Egypt, 
but over the course of the centuries tfiey multiplied. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt made serfs of the Jews. The 
shepherd-people had to work under harsh Egyptian task¬ 
masters. 

Moses, though o£ Jetvish birth, was raised as an Egyp¬ 
tian, and he did not have to share in the servitude of 
his people. But one day he saw an Egyptian taskmaster 
beating a Jew, whereupon he indignantly slew the op 
pressor. Then he left Egypt and became a shepherd in 
the wilderness of the Sinaitic peninsula. But day and night 
he brooded over tlie enslavement of his people. It seem¬ 
ed that God told him to lead the Jews out of the land 
of Egypt, out of tlie house of bondage. 

When Moses told a nation of slaves to free themselves 
from the yoke of a strong military power, they were so 
beaten in spirit that they refused to listen at first. But 
Moses and his brother Aaron inspired the Israelites with 
confidence. The exodus of the Jews from Egypt took place 
about isiso B.C.. and their life as a free people began. 

Eliphas Levi comments, in The Paradoxes of the High¬ 
est Science t "To vulgar eyes, the man of genius is mad. 
He disregards common sense to cbey the sublime sense. 
Moses dreams of a Promised Land, and drags away into 
the desert a horde of herdsmen and slaves. He will never 
reach Palestine, but his thoughts will have swept the 
heavens, and he will bequeath to the world a God and a 
universal code." 

Moses gave the Jews the Decalogue, cornerstone of the 
Torah (Instruction or Law). As we read in Hastings’ £n- 
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cyclopisdia of Religion and Ethics: “Killing and stealing 
are fairly common vices among undeveloped races, and 
are far too prevalent e^'cn among the most advanced peo¬ 
ples. But ihe clear terse laws on the two tables, without 
any qualifications whatever, doubtless saved many a life 
in Israel, and lielped to maintain personal property in¬ 
violate." The same source reminds us of the infanticide 
and other cruel practices of some other ancient peoples, 
but notes: “It is to the credit of the Jews that we hear 
nothing of such practices among them/' The ancient na¬ 
tions that had the equivalent of the Ten Commandment 
teamed a regard for human life. "Xhou shaft not kill, 
though applied only to persons of one's own nattonality 
in time of war, is really a universal moral principle. 

Heine says of the man who wrought so mightily under 
the inspiration of the Eternal Mandate: “How small a^ 
pears the Sinai when Moses is standing upon it! This 
mountain is but the postameni whereon the feet of that 
man stand whose head excels into heaven where he is 
talking to God. He chose a poor tribe, and created out 
of them a people that liad to defy the centuries, a holy 
people, a people of God that was to be an example to 
all other peoples, even to all humani^." 

The Torah gave the Jews religious rites and observances, 
and also laws for good govemmeot. The Torah taught 
the sanctity and ethical purpose of human life, the equal¬ 
ity of all men before the law, personal holiness, righteous 
social relations, and charity to the weak and needy. 

Because of the moral seed tliat Moses planted, the mis¬ 
sion of Israel would be peace on earth. The Jews wo^d 
realite that God hates hands which shed blood. Pacific 
prophets ivoold pronounce wisdom better than weapons 
of war. “Deliver me from blood, O God!,'' the Psalmist 
would cry. But first tlie jews would go through a period 
of warfare in establishing and maimining a nation. Only 
in their later period of dispersion, with no material home¬ 
land as a religious community, would great Jews fully 
appreciate the spiritual meaning of their religion. If all 
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men are tlie children of one Fathetj all men should dwell 
togetlier in peace and brotherhood* 


Joshua was the successor of Moses. About 1160 B*C.j 
the Israelites invaded Canaan by crossing the River Jordan. 
Some of the tribes of Israel stayed behind to settle on the 
easterri bank of tiie Jordan. TJie invaders of Canaan met 
with strong resistance. Their struggle to take possession 
of that land tv'cnt on for hundreds of years with only par¬ 
tial success* But* in spite of all reverses, the Jews overran 
Canaan and establish^ themselves there. The early Jews 
had about tire same moral ideas as surrounding civiliia- 
dons in the same stage of developments except for those 
superior germinal concepts which Moses had planted* Their 
moral evolution would be a slow process. 

The Judges were military and civil dictators who could 
lead the Israelites against oppressors or rebels. Among 
them were Sampsonr Deborah* and finally Samuel. 

At last the Canaanite menace persuaded the divided 
tribes of Israel to become a Unbed Monarchy under a 
common ruler. They had suffered many disasters be- 
cause of their own divisions and tribal jealousies. Saul 
was the first King. 

SauFs successor* David, made the Jews an important 
military power. He conquered Jerusalem to make it the 
religious and political capital of his kingdom* Historical 
critics know the Psalms ascribed to David to be a com¬ 
pilation of hymns from many sources, but he may have 
laid the foundations of that collection as tradition holds- 
David's family was recognized as tlie legitimate dynasty of 
Jeivish rulers. 

David selected his son Solomon to succeed him. Solo 
mon was the greatest king of his lime between the Eu¬ 
phrates and the border of Eg)pt. In 937 B.C** he built 
a magnificent national temple on Mount Moriah in 
Jerusalem. Ring Solomon of Israel and Ring Hiram of 
Tyre sent out joint maritime expeditions, and their com¬ 
mercial alliance was profitable. Skilled Tyrian workmen 
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ivere lent to Solomon. The agricultural Israelites acquired 
wealth and art. But Solomon’s alliances with foreign kings 
established idolatries in Jerusalem. Also, he introduced 
heavy new taxes which many resented. 

After Solomon died, the Hebrew monarchy vnas divided 
into two parts. Judah and Israel. The northern tribes 
rebelled when Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, took the throne. 
The revolt was led by Jeroboam, once an officer under 
Solomon. Jeroboam had' escaped to Egypt after a con¬ 
spiracy, but now he was back with the encouragement of 
the King of Egypt, w'ho wanted to weaken the Hebrew 
kingdom. Jeroboam led the revolt of the nortfiem tribes, 
and was elected to rule over the soKralled Ten Tribes as 
King of Israel, He made a wide gulf between the two 
Hebrew States. To supercede the central religious sanc¬ 
tuary in Jerusalem, he set up separate shrines with semi- 
idolatrous worship. 

Only when all the Jewish people were menaced by ihe 
Empire of Damascus did the Jews of Israel reestablish 
amicable relations ivith the Jews of Judah. 

The northern kingdom of Israel resisted the attacks of 
Damascus, but fell prey to Assyria. In 731 B.C„ the As¬ 
syrians under Sargon ended the kingdom of Israel and 
carried the people into exile. The captives were utterly 
assimilated into their foreign surroundings. 

But ilie sistcr-State of Judah Qudea) lived on. The 
people of Judah were loyal to the royal house of David, 
and the Temple of Jerusalem g^ve them religious cohe¬ 
sion. 

However the kingdom of Judah had its troubles. Under 
King Rehoboam, Sliisbak of Egypt carried aw'ay from 
Jerusalem the treasures of the Temple and Royal Palace, 
judah ivas at various times raided by tlie kings of Da¬ 
mascus, Israel, and Assyria. Judah was a buffer-state in 
the conflicts between Egypt and Babylonia. 

Wlien Necho II of Eg^'pt marched northward to fight 
the Babylonians. King Josiah of Judah resisted the pas¬ 
sage of die Egyptian army through his territon. In 608 
B.C., Josiah was defeated at the IfciUle of Mcgtddo. 
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Now Necho interfered to place Jelioiakim, Josiah's old' 
est son, upon tJie throne of Jud^i^ and he put Judah 
under tribute to EgjpL 

Soon Judah came under the yoke of the Babylonian 
Nebuchadnezzar. Jehoiachin, ^on and successor of Jehoia^ 
kim, 1%'as taken away captive to Babylon. His unde Ze- 
dekiah, the youngest son of Josiah^ was placed on the 
throne — the la^t King of Judah. At the instigation of 
Egypt^ Zedekiah rebelled against Babylonia. In 586 B.C^» 
Nebuchadnezzar stormed Jerusalem and razed it to the 
ground. King Zedekiah was blinded and carried to Baby¬ 
lon in chains. There he died in a dungeon^ The best 
parts of Uie population of Jndali were carried away into 
the Babylonian exile* The kingdom of Judah became a 
wilderness. 

The Lamentations oE Jeremiah tell of the min which 
befell the Judean nation. 

The Prophets 

The Jewish prophets warned the people against moral 
transgressions> and championed social righteousness. In 
times of calamity^ the prophets told the people to keep 
their trust in God and remain faithful to the CovenanL 

Frederick Mayer comments^ in A History of Ancient 
and Medieml Phihsopbyt *^'ln history^ there is a perpe¬ 
tual conflict - . * betiveen the legalistic ritual of ecclesi¬ 
astical leaders and tlie spontaneous outlook of the gr^t 
prophets/" 

The greatest prophets were Samueh Elijah* Nathan* 
Amos, Micah. Isaiah, Jeremiah* Ezekiel* and the so-called 
Second Isaiah. 

Ezekiel taught the ethical gpveniment of tlie world* and 
the moral responsibility of each individual souk 

Isaiah denounced those who decreed unrighteous de¬ 
crees to turn aside the needy from justice. These inspire 
ing words were uttered by the great reformer: 

'TVhat unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices? saith 
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Jehovah. . . , When ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear: your hands arc full of blood. Wash you, make you 
cleans put atvay the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyc3s; cease to do evil; learn to do tvell; seek justice, relieve 
the oppressed, judge die fatherless, plead for the wi¬ 
dow. ... 

“They shall beat their swords into plowshares. ... Na¬ 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

The Babylonian Captivity 

During the Babylonian captivity, the Judeans (Jews) 
cried: "How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land?” But the Jews came to realize that their universal 
God lived on, though their Temple was destroyed and 
jerusalcrQ was in tuins. 

In Babylonia, the Jews learned from a magnificent cul* 
ture. 

The Jews of Babylonia became a flourishing communi^- 
Daniel rose to high rank at the imperial court. Jehoiachin 
had a seat of honor at the royal table of the son of Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. 

The religion of Judaism had been a national cult, but 
notv it became universal. God had been worshipped with 
animal sacrifices at the Temple, but now the exiles at the 
different points of their dispersion worshipped Cod "in 
spirit and in truth." True Jews forsook idolatrous tend¬ 
encies. and returned to pure monotheism. The buffeting 
of fortune taught the Jetvs a deeper appreciation of the 
virtue of humilit)'. "To tliis man will I look, saith the 
Lord, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit.” 

The Restoration 

The Babylonian Empire fell to conquering Persia. In 
5,35 B.C., Cyrus permitted the return of the exiled Jews 
to their native land. Most of the Jews were content to 
remain in Babylonia. But a small band of devout Jews 
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returned to Jerusalem* led by Sheshbazzar, a prince o( the 
house of David. 

The jews who returned to their conn tty found there 
the Samaritans, a mixture of foreign colonists (introduced 
by Assyria) and of some of tbe original population left 
behind. The Samaritans then called themselves Jews, but 
they were semi-idolatrous. The returnees refused to enter 
into a religious amalgamation with the Samaritans* or to 
accept their help in the rebuilding of the Temple, 

In 516 B.C,* the Temple was rebuilt by Zerubbabel 
and the High Priest Joshua* assisted by the prophets 
Haggai and Zecbariah^ 

The Samaritans constructed a rival temple on Mount 
Gerizim, which would be destroyed by the Jews in lOQ 
B.C. 

Ezra the Scribe forbade Jewish marriages with foreign 
women* and established die Torah as the foundation of 
Jewish life and thought. The Jews became a religious 
community* dedicated to die study of Jewish sacred liter¬ 
ature and the observance of Jewish institutioris. 

Ezra was supporicd by Nehemiah* who had come to 
Jerusalem as governor, Neheiniah rebuilt die walb of 
Jerusalem, strengthened its government* and fosEered the 
religious revival. 

During die next two hundred years, the various writ¬ 
ings of the Jewish Bible were sifted and settled by the 
Jewish scribes and religious authorides. 

The Great Synod answered die new spiritual problems 
of die Jew'ish people* The Jews also made economic and 
poll deal progress during their two centuries of relative 
peace and obscurity* 

From Seclusion to Struggle 

The secluded withdraival could not last. In 53® B,C., 
Alexander the Great appeared at Jerusalem, The High 
Priest Jaddua offered him die submission of the Jewish 
people. 

After the deadi of Alexander, Palestine came under 
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tlic rule o£ the Ptolemies who favored Jews and al¬ 
lowed some of them to rise to high position! 

The Jews of Alexandria enjoyed full citizenship rights, 
and were placed under the authority of their own leader. 
Alexandria wos both a commercial and a philosophic 
center. The Egyptian Jews became very much HellenizctL 

The Hellenizing process spread to the upper classes of 
the Jews in Judea, who adopted Grecian manners. 

The rival dynasties of the Ptolemies of Egypt and ^e 
Seleucidae of Syria had a bitter contest, and Palestine 
fell into the hands of Syria in 203 B.C. The Seleucidae, 
like the Ptolemies, let the jews manage their own in¬ 
ternal affairs, and recognized the High Priest m their 
ruler. Formerly, the hereditary office of High Priest had 
descended from father to son. But now the Jews made 
the High Priesthood a matter of mercenary compeddon. 
Rival candidates tried to bribe the judge. 

The jews asked intervention of King Antiochus Epi- 
phanes of Syria to decide who should be their High Priest. 
Antiochus IV was surnamed Epiphanes (the Illustrious), 
but behind his back those who knew him callrf him 
Epimanes (the Maniac). He had pathological sadistic tend¬ 
encies, as the Jews would discover. 

When .Antiochus entered Jerusalem, he did not choose 
a High Priest, but he plundered the treasures of the 
Temple instead. Then lie sent an armed force to Judea, 
commanding his soldiers to spare no one. The Syrians 
ruthlessly plundered and butchered the Jews in the bloody 
pogroms of 168 B.C. 

Antiochus forbade the practice of Judaism under penalty 
of death. He erected an idol at the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and commanded sacrifices to Zeus in that Jewish Holy 
Place. In fact he set up many idols which he forced the 
Jews to worship. An old Maccabean account tells us how 
Antiochus tortured and killed a Jewish mother and her 
seven sons because they refused to cat with him a whole- 
roasted suckling pig at his birthday feast in a luxurious 
banquet hall. The mother told her sons, in the Hebrew 
tongue; “Fear not this butcher.” 
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T]ic persecution of Antiochus Epipbanes was the first 
religious persecution the Jews had to bear. 

In 167 B.C., Mattathias the Hasmoneau (who lived in 
Modin, near Jerusalem) aroused the Jews to revolt. His 
five sons, surnamed the Maccabees, led the revolt which 
woo the independence of the Jewish pmple. His son Judas 
Maccabeus was the leader of the Jewish insurrection. He 
defeated tlie Syrian army with his handful of untrained 
warriors. Entering Jerusalem, Judas Maccabeus again dedi¬ 
cated die Temple to tlie service of Israel’s God- This great 
event is still commemorated by the feast Hanuccah. 

But the struggle with the Syrian power went on. Judas 
Maccabeus entered into a treaty of alliance with Rome. 
In 160 B.C,. he died in battle. His brother Jonathan (161- 
143 B.C.) continued the fight. Simon, the last surviving 
son of Mattatliias, at lengdi obtained from Syria a recog¬ 
nition of tlie political independence of Judea. 

The Jews gave Simon the hereditary dignity oE High 
Priest, and of the civil and military leadership of Judea. 

Simon’s son ivas John Hyreanus 1 (i 35 'iO-l B.C.). This 
ruler enlarged the frontiers of Judea and made it very 
prosperous. He destroyed Samaria and the Temple of the 
Samaritans. Also, he forced the Edomites to adopt the 
Jewish religion. He believed his own religion to have a 
monopoly on religious trutfi. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Aristobulus, whose 
reign tvas brief- 

Alex-ander Jannaeus, another son of John HyTcanus, 
ejttended Judea's boundaries. 

Alexander was succeeded by his wife, Alexander Salome, 
the only post-exilic Jewish Queen Regnant. Under her 
rule, there were nine years of peace. But after she died, 
a fight for the Crown ensued between her sons Hyreanus 
II. the High Priest, and Aristobulus IL These contending 
brotilers invoked the assistance of Rome; their representa¬ 
tives appeared before Pompey, But the Jewish people sent 
word to Pompey that they wanted to be relieved of both 
of them. 

In 63 B.C., Pompey marched on Jerusalem. He stormed 
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into the Temple and entered the Holy of Holies. There 
he was much iinprcssed by the absence of any visible rep 
resentation of the Deity, Pompcy did not lay hands on the 
treasures of the Temple. He decided that Hyrcanus should 
serve as High Priest and ruler of Judea, 

The power behind tlie Throne was the self-seeking Edo¬ 
mite, Anti pa ter. At last Hyrcanus was eliminated, and 
the Roman Senate elected Anilpater’s son, Herod, as 
King of Judea. 

Herod’s was a reign of murder and outrage lasting from 
37 to 4 B,C. He killed members of the Sanhedrin (the 
main Jewish religious and judicial tribune), and he also 
killed some of his wives and children. Herod introduced 
into Judea combats ^^fith wild beasts, to curry favor with 
his Roman masters. He rebuilt the Temple of Jerusalem 
with gaudy magnificence, 

Augustus divided Herod's kingdom after he died, ap 
portioning Judea proper, Idumea, and Samaria to Herod’s 
son, Archelaus. 

The country of the Jews was in a state of anarchy. 
The Romans subjected Judea to massacre and pillage. The 
Zealots, Jewish patriots rvho wanted to rid the land of 
foreigners, associated themselves with the Sicarii (dagger- 
men). Archelaus reigned tlinough nine miserable years. 
Then he was summoned to Rome, and banished to Gaul. 

Judea thereupon became a Roman province, adminis¬ 
tered by a procurator resident in Caesarea, and subject 
to the authority of the prefect of Syria. 

Jewish Religious Parties 

The Jews were divided into three religious parties — 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 

The Pharisees conscientioiisly observed the Torah. These 
Jewish Puritans took their religion earnestly, and were 
very patriotic. The Pharisees feared anything that might 
injure the Law. They insisted on the minute observance 
of every precept. They were of the people, and they placed 
religious knowledge into die hands of the people, but 
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many Jews considered them too conservative, too exact- 
ing, too irksome with their restrictions. 

Tlie Sadducecs, the rival reiigio-political Eaction, con¬ 
formed to the main usages of Judaism, but did not worry 
about minute details. TTiey held that right should be 
done for its own sake, not for rewards hereafter. The 
Sadducees were well-to-do and cultivated. These liberals 
regarded traditional forms as oppressive. They claimed 
the right to interpret religion for themselves. They judged 
conduct more important than ceremonial observances. 
These pleasant, easy-going people had Hellenistic leanings. 

TJic Essencs were contemplative Jew-s who embraced 
Oriental theosophy, and witlidrew into quiet spots as “the 
monks of Judaism." Josephus, in his AntiquitieSf notes that 
the Essenes "resemble in their manner of life the Grecian 
school of Pythagoras.” The Essenes, like the Pythagoreans, 
were strict vegetarians. Alexander Horne reminds us, in 
An JntToduction to Esoteric Judaism, that "their life was 
an intensely practical one, albeit mysclcal in spirit." The 
F.ssenes were famous for their charitableness. Possibly 
John the Baptist and Jesus came under the influence of 
the Essenc Order. However the tJicory that Jesus was an 
Essene is of recent origin, first being suggested by Carl 
Bahrdt toward the end of the eighteenth century, 

The Message of Hiliel 

When Hiliel uras a poverty-stricken youth, he wanted 
very much to hear a discourse of the teachers, but could 
not afford the small admission-fee. It was a cold winter 
evening, but he was ready to make any sacrifice for wis¬ 
dom. He climbed up to tlie window of the lecture-room 
to listen in, and there he nearly froae to death. 

Hiliel came from Babylonia to Jerusalem to extend his 
studies. At last he was able tq head a college. His period 
of public activity stretched from about 30 B.C. to 10 A.D. 
The School of Hiliel was broad, even as the School of 
Shammai stuck strictly to the letter of the I-aw. Hiliel 
was a man of luiman warmth, profound learning, and 
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pacifistic philosophy^ as these famous sayings of liis bear 
out: 

‘Xove peace, and seek to make peace between others^ 
Love mankind, and lead them to the Divine Law/^ 

''What you would not have done to yourself^ do not 
do to another; that is the whole law* the rest is commen- 
tary^"" 

humility is my exaltation." 

''TJie dear fuest whom I keep in my house from day 
to day is my own soiiL" 

“Make die most of life and its day+" 

“Praise to God day by day. This is a day on which I 
may rejoice tJirougJi the goodness of God. Another day 
will bring its own." 

"If I work not for myself, urho will work for me? 1 £ I 
am for myself alone^ what am I UienP" 

"If not noWp when?" 

"Shall the poor starve* because fear of loss ties up the 
hand of the ^vealthy?" 

"If we just stick to the letter of the law, all morality 
Will be lost/' 

"Separate not thyself from the community or thy fellow- 
men." 

Hillel's teachings influenced Johanan ben Zacrai, and 
probably Jesus* 


Alexandria 

Alexandria was the Jewish center of the Greek^speaking 
Tvorld. Hellenistic Judaism absorbed Greek influences* 
The Jews in a Greek environment adopted Greek names* 
Greek speech* and Greek philosophy. 

The Jews of Egypt built die Temple of Onias at Leon- 
topolis. They translated the sacred writings into the Greek 
vernacular — the Septuagint Bible. They prayed in Greek* 

There emerged a Hellenistic literature for Jjoth Jews 
and nonjews. 

Philo judeus of Alexandria {bom about go JkC.) rvas 
the greatest of the Hellenistic Jews. He accepicd the best 
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foreign culture and symJicsiied it witJi the Jewish wisdom. 
He authored books in Greek to set forth the sublimity of 
the Jewish faitlt^ and to defend it against uninformed 
attacks. When an effort was made to force the Jews of 
Alexandria to put the image of the Emperor Caligula in 
their S)^nagogQeSp Philo was one of a Jewish deputation 
which went 10 Rome to defend Jewish rights. Philo the 
philosopher interpreted Judaism in Platonic termSp with 
an emphasis upon the allegorical method. He introduced 
a speculative elemcm into Judaism. 

In Alexandria, every religion had lavish representation. 
Philo Judcus studied the whole range of Alexandrian cul¬ 
ture^ with the result that his Judaism was considerably 
broadened. 

We should note that a large number of the Alexandrian 
Gnostics were Jews* 

Jesus and Christimity 

Whenever the ancient peoples suffered too much under 
the tyranny of their rulers and overlords, or the aggres¬ 
sion of enemy-nationSp it consoled them to dream of a 
Messiah who should liberate them. The terminal stages 
of the Babylonian civilization invented the savior-god 
Esmun. Greece gave Egypt the savior-god Serapis^ Persia 
had the savior-^^ Mithra. The Jews under the yoke of 
Rome were driven almost to despair by political op¬ 
pression. They hoped more than ever for the help of a 
Messiah (Anointed One). 

In the last days of Jewish independencep many hailed 
Jesus of Nazareth as tlie Messiah. He w^as not a military 
Messiah; his message was spiritual liberation. Henri Berg¬ 
son, tJie great Jewish philosopher, has ivritcen in The Two 
Sources of Aloraliiy and Religion: '"At the origin of Chris¬ 
tianity til ere is Christ. From our standpoint> which shows 
us the divinity of all men^ it matters little whether of 
no Christ be called a man. It does not even matter that 
he be called Christ. Those who have gone so far as to 
deny the existence of Jesus cannot prevent the Sermon 
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on tlie Mount from being in the Gospels* with other di^ 
vine sayings. Bestow what name you like on their author^ 
diere is no denying that tiiere was one/" 

Jesus was one of Israers great reforming prophets^ and 
his message corresponded lo a great ethical development 
which was taking place within Judaism. He abandoned 
all particularistic tendencies for tlioroughgoing univer* 
$al]sm< probably influenced by the teadiing of the Testa¬ 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs: "God shali save Israel and 
all the Gentiles/^ He was as pacifisdc as his contemporary 
HilleL He paralleied the humanistic utterance of Rabbi 
Jonathan ben Joseph: 'The Sabbath was given into your 
hand: ye were not given into the hand of the Sabbath/' 

Jesus of Na^a^eth sublimely sympathized with the lowly 
and tlie disinherited of ali races and creeds. He be¬ 
friended even the w^retched Samaritans with all-inclusive 
love. He caught men to love even their enemies. He con¬ 
demned self-righteousness and arrogance, glorifying the 
disci pleship of humble service. 

Jesus refused to accept a double standard of morals for 
men and tvomen. Like the olden prophets, he taught that 
goodness is of the heart, not just a matter of ceremonial 
conformity. He was the champion of freedom, of sincerity, 
of human equality, 

Un fortunate! yp humanity's greatest reformers have been 
misunderstood. Jesus bore mari>Tdom for his ideals, even 
as did the Greek Socrates. Paul Goodman says of the fete 
of Jesus* in his History of the Jews: ' He feil a victim to 
the anarchy and turbulence which were to bring untold 
misery^ on die Jewish nationp and to the suspicions jealousy 
of the Roman authorities, who were glad of a pretext to do 
away with any popular leaders who might give rise to 
disturbance/" 

Very' likely it was Jesus^ intention to universalize Juda¬ 
ism rather than to found a new religion. His first ad¬ 
herents were Jews. 

Hellenistic Jews, led by Paul of Tarsus, formulated 
ChrisEianity as a separate religion. In the opinion of 
Gandhi: "Paul was not a Jew, he was a Greek* he had an 
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oratorical a dialectical mind, and lie dutorted 

Jesus." Paul was indeed a religious genius, but what 
passed for Christianity after Jesus' death felt far short of 
the universal love-ideal of die Sermon on the Mount. 

The Judaic Christians, the Naiarenes or Ebionites, 
were regarded by ortliodox Christians as heretics because 
they did not accept the virgin birth, the unique divinity 
of Jesus, and otJier non-essential tlieological dogmas. 
Neither did the orthodox jeitfs accept the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians. 


AfmioitaTy Efforts 

Jewish prose lytisnt went on until the rise of tlie Chris¬ 
tian Empire of Rome, when conversion to Judaism was 
dealt with as a capital crime. 

By way of historical review, the Jews early assimilated 
the aboriginal population of Palestine. Judaism got many 
converts from among die nations with which it came in 
contact from the time of the Babylonian captivity. To¬ 
ward tJie close o£ the Second Temple, there were Jewish 
converts throughout the Roman Empire. In neighboring 
Parthia, the royal house of Adiabene embraced Judaism. 
Some members of the Roman imperial family became 
Jeu’s. Judaism spread tvidely among the masses. 

Many Hellenistic Jews labored to give their religion to 
the non-Jews, via writings and missionary travels. Some 
radical Hellenists held that circumcision and certain other 
traditional Jewish observ'ances should not be required 
of converts, but rather the emphasis should be concen¬ 
trated upon the spiritual elements of Judaism. No few 
who were of this opinion converted to Christianity when 
they could not convince their own fold. 

For some time, Judaism was the rival of Christianity in 
missionary efforts. But there has been no real rivalry of 
essential purpose between these two great religions, and 
the eventual triumph of Christianity educated the West 
in ethical monotheism quite as effectively as the triumph 
of Judaism would, have done. 
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A significant example of the Jew as tnterme^laiy was 
the great Paul, widi his Jewish background, who intro¬ 
duced the Judeo-Cliristian Eastern ethic into the West. 
Of course he added certain materialistic symbolism to 
make it understandable to the Western mind. Even yet, 
tlic warlike Western nations have absorbed little of the 
peace-loving sentiment of Christ's Christianity, little of the 
spirituality of his Oriental ethic. Orthodox Christianity 
leaned to that religious exclusiveness which was the most 
dubious heritage from Judaism, instead of rising to the 
uuiversalistn of Isaiah and Jesus, When Christianity be¬ 
came the organized State religion, much of its original 
ethical content was smothered out. Rut no one can deny 
that Western civilization is vastly indebted to the great 
^rminal ideas of our Judeo-Christian heritage. Chris¬ 
tianity has been responsible for more good t han evil in 
the civiluations of the Christian countries. The greatly 
Wise of all faiths rralize that man will attain an infinitely 
higher level of spiritual evolution when he truly appre¬ 
ciates and honors the ideals of Jesus. 

The Jems Under Rome 


.WT J^oman overlords treated the Jews with 

^lence. Greedy Roman representatives came to Pales- 
me to extort treasure from the subject-race. From time 
o ime, Jews revolted against their oppressors, but the 
revolts were violently suppressed. One Jewish outbum 
was provoked when the Romans placed their Eagles on 
the gates of the Jewish Temple. ^ 

reestablished. Caligula 
ti to be given to Agrippa I, a grlnd- 

governed the whole of Palestine 
rhrHo ^ L ’ ^Jhih^ined orderly government for 
cew^ Romans were displeased by his suc- 

"^^'PP^ a^in became a Roman 

Si i*‘ invested with the 

small kingdom of Chalcis and other possessions. Also, he 
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Tva5 given the office of supervisor oE the Temple> with 
the right of nominating the High Priest. Agrippa H, tlie 
last King of the Jews, helped the Romans subjugate Judea, 
Gesitts Florus was the last procurator of Judea^, from 64 
to 66 ArD. This Roman governor protected bands o£ rob¬ 
bers who infested Judea, and shared their plunder* He 
mercilessly massacred the peaceful Inhabitants of Judea, 
and engineered a general attack on die Jews, in the eEort 
to incite a Jewish rebellion for his own profiL The peo¬ 
ple of Jerusalem forced Florus to evacuate the city, tliough 
Agrippa II told them to recognize die authority of Florus 
and qiuetly submit to the dominion of Rome^ Rebel Jews 
seized die powerful fortress of Masada near the Dead Sea. 
The party of revolt refused to pollute the Temple with 
sacrifices for the Emperor. The first of the two great 
Judeo-Roman Wars ensued. 

The Judeo-Roman Wars 

The provocations ivhich incited the insurrection were 
severe. Roman administration of the subject-races in dis¬ 
tant parts of the Empire w^as greedy, tyrannous, and fero¬ 
cious. The Jeivs were mistreated by callous governors and 
their subordinates, and they were threatened by the 
foreign settlers in Palestine. Jews were subjected to wholes 
sale carnage by Syrians and Greeks in the provinces. 

At the outset of the Erst Judeo-Roman War, the Jews 
inflicted defeat on Cestus Gallus, the prefect of Syria, who 
had entered Jerusalem to subdue them. Thereupon the 
Emperor Nero dispatched his great General Vespasiam to 
put down the revolt in Palestine. For four years, the Jeivs 
withstood the poiver of Rome's legions. The Jews had such 
bold leaders as John of Gischala and Simon bar Giota* 
The Romans laid the Jewish capital under siege* Crazed 
by terror, the inhabitants of Jerusalem engaged in civil 
war while the enemy was at the gates. Jerusalem was the 
scene of massacre and famine. 

When Vespasian took over the sovereignty of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, his son Titus finished the subjugation of 
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the Jews- Jerasalem was reduced to ruins. In 70 A.D.^ the 
Second Temple i^fas burned to ashes. 

The first Judeo-Roman War cost hundreds of thousands 
of Jewish lives. When Judea was defeated^ ilie survivors 
were put to death, or sold as slaves, or sent to fight against 
wild beasts or as gladiators. Vespasian and Titus celebrated 
their victor)' with a triumph at procession m Rome. 

But the Jews, their country desolated, w^ould make one 
last struggle for independence. The Romans ruled the 
country vfidi an iron rod. The land ivas declared for* 
feited to the imperial treasury. A special Jewish tax vras 
collected by the Romans. After the War in Palestine^ the 
jews of Egyptp CjTenaica^ and Cyprus had clashes with 
their neighlx>rs. It seemed that the Jews had lost all their 
prestige. Hadrian planned to establish a pagan city on 
die site of Jerusalem. Thereforej in 13s A.D.p the Jews 
embarked on another revolt against Rome — the second 
Judeo^Roman War* Their leader was Bar Coziba, who 
was supported by Rabbi Akiba. 

Rome sent its greatest commander, Julius Severus, 
against the Jews* The Jewdsli people resisted for three 
years. This last national insurrection ended in 135 A.D., 
with the fall of tlie last Jewish stronghold and the death 
of Bar Coziba in its defense. More than a half milHon 
Jttvs were killed. The Jewish religion was proscribedp and 
tlic^e caught preaching it were brutally tortured. Rabbi 
Akiba was flayed and executed. Jerusalem was turned into 
a Roman colony, Aelia Capitolina, a colony no Jew could 
enter and live. 

Lesson of the Dispersion 

Rabbi William H. Fineshriber has stated: 

"There ivas a Jewish commonwealth up to about two 
thousand years agOp a state like other states^ a nation with 
its own language, its own authoritieSp its own political 
development, w^hich with time went the w-ay of all na¬ 
tions. During its history, it had its conquests p and was 
in turn conquered: it laid tribute on othersp and in lum 
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paid tribute to otlier countries; it Eougbt wars; it had in¬ 
ternal strife, civil war, dissensions, political upheavals — 
and finally the Jewish nation was obliterated. 

"Only one tiling surtdved. A great truth emerged that 
was fashioned and shaped into a great religion. Out from 
that among these people came the vision of the Oneness 
of God and. consonant with that, of the eternal brother¬ 
hood of men. The Biblical Prophets, and tlrose that pre¬ 
ceded them and tliose that follotved tliem, gave voice to 
eternal truths" 

The course of world history reveals that the dispersion 
of the Jews throughout the earth has helped the various 
nations to gain a truer conception of God. Not only have 
the Jews been able to bring dieir message to every part of 
the world, but their own culture has benefited by this un¬ 
paralleled cultural interchange. 

Devout jervs sec the working of a Divine purpose in 
their dispersion, as we gather horn these beautiful words 
in the Union Prayer Book: 

“When Thy holy Temple was destroyed, and Israel was 
driven from his home to become a wanderer in foreign 
lands, little did Thy people in their mournful plight fore¬ 
see the larger destiny which Thou hadst appointed for 
them. . . . Mattered among tlie nations of the world, Israel 
is to bear witness to Thy power and Thy truth and to 
endeavor to unite all peoples in a covenant of brother¬ 
hood and peace.” 


7 */jtf Dispersion 

Widespread dispersion of the Jews followed the destruc¬ 
tion of the Jew'ish national center. 

Jews in far places now offered refuge to their unfor¬ 
tunate brethren. There were numerous Jews in Babylon. 
Many jetvs spread over the Parthian and subsequent neo- 
Persian empires. The Jews established colonies along the 
shores of die Black Sek, as far as the Crimea. Also, they 
branched out all over Central Asia. 

After the fall of the Jewish State, Rabbi Johanan ben 
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Zaccai and others applied themselves to the preservation 
o£ Judaisnit with its faith in ethical monotheism and its 
social ideal of justice in this world. Rabbi Johanan trans¬ 
ferred the center of Judaism from fallen Jerusalem to 
Jamnia (Greek form of the Hebrew name Jabneh), a city 
of Palestine tvhich noir became the seat of a Rabbinical 
academy and of the reconstructed Sanhedrin. 

For a century and a half after the fell of Jerusalem, the 
Tannaim (Teachers) carried on their service to learning 
as doctors of tlie Law. The study and development of the 
Torah went on. 

Rabbi Akiba ben Joseph finally settled the canon of 
the Jewish sacred Scriptures. He supervised a more feith- 
ful Greek translation of the Bible, now lost save for frag¬ 
ments. He systematized tite legalistic aspect of Judaism 
as developed by tradition. He was friendly totvard the 
Samaritans. The basic principle of the Toraii, he said, 
is tlie injunction to love one’s fellow-man as oneself, 

Gamaliel 11 succeeded Johanan ben Zaccai as President 
of the Sanhedrin at Jamnia, and assumed the title of 
Patriarch. This ofTice, hereditary in the family of Ga¬ 
maliel, was a bond that g^ve solidarity to the scattered 
Jews, 

The Patriarchs and their college ev'entually settled in 
Tiberias, on the I.ak.e of Genesaretli, Legates visited the 
outlying communities to exercise a unifying authority over 
the Dispersion, But the Patriarch in Tiberias lost the 
dignity of his office in 415 A,D, 

The Jews under Partliian rule developed institutions 
which would make Babylonia the center of Jewish life 
and tliought. Babylonian Jews were united under the 
Princes of the Captivity'. After die trouble of the Jews 
in Palestine, many Jewish scholars came to Babylonia. In 
2ig A.D„ Abba Arica - called Rab (the Master) - 
launched a new era for Babylonian Judaism. He gave the 
Babylonians the lead in Jewish culture. Tlie great acadev 
mies of Nehardea, Sura, Pumbedita, and Mahuza, would 
gradually supercede the Palestinian colleges. After 415 
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A.D., thtf spiritual leadership which had been exercised 
from Palestine passed to Babylonia. 

The Talmud 


The cumulative results of the debates and decisions of 
the schools in Palestine and Babylonia were finally written 
in the Talmud. Tlie Talmud is famous for such sayings 
as these: 

"Pray not that sinners may perish, but that sin itself 
may disappear." 

"Charity knows no race, no creed." 

“Many candles can be kindled from one candle without 
diminishing it.” 

"If any one tell thee he has searched for knowledge and 
not attained it, believe him not; if he tell thee he has 
attained knowledge without searching for it, believe him 
not: but if he tell thee he has searched for knowledge and 
attained it. thou mayest believe him." 

"Those who receive injury without retaliating, who 
hear themselves slandered without seeking vengeance, 
whose only guide is love, who accept with joy even the 
ills of life, it is for them that the prophets have written. 
The friends of God are resplendent as the sun in aU his 


strength." 

“A man is entirely to dismiss every feeling of ill-wiU 
from his heart and mind, as the law not only extends to 
the actual deed, but likewise to the inward sentiments, 
and therefore the mind must be pure so that the actions 
will flow from a worthy source.” 

"How distinguished is man, since created in the image 
of God, and still more distinguished by the consciousness 
of having been created in His imagel^ 

“The righteous have their desires in their power, but 
tlje wicked are in the power of their desires. 

“Whether a man be rich or poor depends mostly 
circumstances which surround him from the time of his 
birth, but whether a man be righteous or wicked depends 
upon his own free will.” 
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"Do God's will as thine own will/'^ 

'"Remember that there h above thee an all-seeing eye, 
an all-hearing ear* and a record of all thy actions. Remem¬ 
ber tv'hence thou comestp whither thou goest, and before 
whom thou wilt have to render account for thy doings/" 
^"Be not like serv^ants who serv'e tl^ieir master for the sake 
of reward. Whatever thou doestt let it be done for its 
own sake/" 

“Without knowledge there is no true morality and 
piety. Be eager to acquire knowledge; it does not come 
to thee by inlieritance. The more knowledge, the more 
spiritual life. If thou hast acquired knowledge, w^hat dost 
thou lack? But if thou lackest knowledge^ what hast thou 
acquired?'" 

"The ultimate end of all knowledge and wisdom is 
man's inner puriflcation and the performance of good and 
noble deeds.” 

"He whose knowledge is great* but does not influence 
his moral Hfe. is like a tree that has many branches but 
few and weak roots; a sEOnn cometh and overturneth it," 
"Great is the dignity of tabor; it honors man. It is 
better than idle piety. Beautiful is intellectual occupation 
combined with praciical work.^' 

"The tvorld rests on justice, on truth * and on peace.*^ 
“Thy neighbor's property must be as sacred to thee as 
thine own. Thy neighbor"s honor must be as dear to thee 
as thine own. T,Vhatever would be hateful to theep do not 
to thy neighbor* Do not despise any man. Judge every 
man from his favorable side. Seek peace, and love thy 
fellow-men. He who is good to his brethren is pleasing 
to God. It is our duty to relieve the needy without dis¬ 
tinction of creed and race. Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyselL The pious and virtuous of all nations par¬ 
ticipate in the eternal bliss." 

"Truth is the signet of God, the Most Holy. Let thy 
yea be in truths and thy nay be in truth* Truth lasts 
forever, but falsehood must vanish.” 

"Be faithful, and more than faidifuU to thy promises. 
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Promise liitle, and do much* To break, a verbal en^ge- 
ment, tliough legally not binding, U a moral wrong- 
"It is sinful to deceive any man, whether Jew or non- 
Jew. Deception in words is as great a sin as decepaon 

in money-matters.” * __ 

“When the Immortal soul is called to before 

the Divine tribunal, the first question will Hast thou 
been honest and faithful in all thy dealings with thy 

"Peace is the vessel in which all God's blessings are 
presented to us and preserved by us. Be a di^iple of 
Aaron, lo^ng peace, and pursuing P^ace. To 
between those in disharmony is regarded as 
most meritorious works dial secure happiness here and 

h pTPH.ft.'Cr-.* * ■ ^ j 

“Be humble to ihy superior, affable to thy infenor. and 

meet every man with friendliness. ^ ph^i b^e a ^ee^ 
not hard and unbending like the cedar. He who is slow 
to anger and easily pacified is truly virtuous. 

“Almsgiving is practiced by means of money, but char 
itv also bv personal services and by words of advice, sym- 
mthy, and encouragement. Almsgiviiig is a duty tow^d 
Sbe poor only, but charity toward all. He who tur^ 
away works of love and chanty turns away from God. 

Bleied is he who gives from his substance to the poor, 
twice blessed he who accompanies his gift with kind, com¬ 
forting words. The noblest of all chanties is to enable the 
poor to earn a livelihood. As a gament is made up of 
single threads, so every single gift, h^ver small, conin- 
bufes to accomplish a great work of 

“There is peace in the home of him tfho loves his wife 
as his own sdf. and who educates his children m the ngh 
wav Parental love should be impartial; one child must 
not be preferred to the other. It is a fathers ^uty to teach 
bis sou whatever is necessary for his 
children honor their parents, there God is hooor^. 

“Without respect for the government, men would swal¬ 
low each other. Do not isolate dhyself from the com¬ 
munity and its interests. Those who work for the com- 
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muiticy shall it without selfishness, but with the pure 
intention to promote its welfare.” 

"Where there are no men, try thou to be a man.” 
"Man’s thoughts and ways shall always be in contact, 
and sympathy with f el low-men,” 

"God"s commandments are intended to enhance the 
value and enjoyment of life* not to mar it and make it 
gloomy. Enjoy life's innocent pleasures* No one is per¬ 
mitted to afflict himself by unnecessary fasting. The pious 
fool, the hypocritcp and the pharisalc flagellant are de^ 
stroyers of human society. That which beautifies life and 
gives it vigor and strength is suitable to the pious^ and 
agreeable to the world at large,” 

"May we return to God in perfccl penitence, so that 
ive may not be ashamed to meet our fathers in the life to 
come*” 

Josi has t^Titten of the Talmud: "The Talmud is a great 
mine, in which are imbedded all varieties of metals and 
ores, * * * The great spiritual work whose outcome has 
been apparent in the advancement of religion has shown 
that the Talmud is not only of incalculable value in the 
pursuit of wisdom, but that it lias a self^vident signi¬ 
ficance for all times. * * . Religion has created this work 
, . . to give expression to a religion of deedp a religion 
designed to accompany man from tlie first steps in his 
education until he readies the g;ravc* and beyond it*” 
The Talmud does indeed contain some narrow pas¬ 
sages* In tlie Babylonian Tflimtid,, tiiere are Persian bor¬ 
rowings of superstitious dross. But at best the Talmudic 
writings express a timeless wisdom which is as broad as 
humanity. Dr. M. Mielziner, in his Iniroduciion to the 
Talmud, phrases the essential Jewish religious ideal as 
follows: "Ethics is the flower and fruit of the tree of reli¬ 
gion. The ultimate aim of religion is to ennoble man^s 
inner and outer lifcp so that he may love and do that 
only which is right and good*” 

The making of tJic Talmud was the work of more 
than five ceniurieSp and it records Jewish intellectual and 
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rclieious life over a period of almost one thoiisand 
About 200 A.D., the Palestinian Rabbi Judah the Patriarch 
collected and edited a compendium of traditional 
terials — the Mij/maiii. This exposition of Jewish law 
and custom became the authoritative volume in the studies 
of the schools. The Mishnah, founded on the Torah, sets 
forth the code of Jewish private and public life. 

The Teachers of the tvere succeeded by the 

Interpreters (Amoraim) of tlie academies in Palatine and 
Babylonia. The discussions aroused by the Mtshna, and 
amplifications based upon the wisdom of the ages, be- 
carne the kernel of the Geinnra, The Mislma and the 
Gemara together constitute the Talmud. 

The Gemara was elaborated somevfhat differently ^ in 
the Palestinian and Babylonian colleges. The Babylonian 
Talmud gained wider acceptance than the Palestinian, 
thanks to its depth of contemplative understanding. 

The Tfllmiid became the soul of the ^ttered and pe™- 
cuted Jewish people during the dark night of tim Middle 
Ages, holding them together and maintaining their morale. 
Tlie Talmud, in some passages, teaches the esoteric inter¬ 
pretation of Biblical meanings. For the most pan, how¬ 
ever the Talmud is exoteric. It trained the Jewish masses 
in a religion of deed. The Talmud is one of the most 
important creations of the Jewish mind. 

Under Christian Dominance 

When Christianity became the dominant political 
power. Judaism was subjected to repressive enactments, 
and stigmaiired as "the unholy cult of a cursed people 
Jewish freedom of conscience was not respected by the 
daugh ter-rel igion. 

The Christian Church forbade the Jews to admit pr^ 
lytes. or to intermarry with their Gentile neighbors. The 
Church Councils made the Jew a social In 740 

A D Febert Archbishop of York, forbade Christians to 
attend Jewish feasts. Authorities of the Church 
State legislation and administration which deprived the 
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Jeiv$ of the rights of citizensJiip and honorable livelihood. 
Roman and Byzantine Emperors issued severe antt-Jewish 
edicts. 

Howes'er Julian the Apostate entered into amicable 
relations with the Jews. He abolished the Jewish tax, and 
authorized die Jews to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem. 
But the death of Julian ended the prospect of the Temple 
being rebuilt. 


The Jeias in Babylonia 

The Jews in Babylonia enjoyed a comparative dignity 
and security under the Parthians, and under the nco* 
Persian dynasty of the Sassanids (226 A.D.). When Syria 
and Palestine came into die hands of the Persians, the 
Jesvs entered Jerusalem widt the conquerors (614 A.D.). 
But fourteen years later, the Persians lost their conquests, 
and the Jesvs svere forbidden to appear in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, 

The Babylonian Jews carried on vigorous intellectual 
activity, and dieir Rabbinical colleges flourished, though 
they did at times suffer intolerant treatment from the 
Zoroasirian neoPersians. Rab Ashi, head of the college 
of Sura, collected the traditions and doctrines of the Baby¬ 
lonian academies at the beginning of the fifth century. His 
ivork, continued under his successors, resulted in the Baby¬ 
lonian T'altniidt The Babylonian Jeivs bore religious per¬ 
secutions in the middle of die fifth century’, but their 
intellectual vigor did not flag. 

Under Mohammedan Rule 

^Vhen Mohammed appeared, there was a big Jewish 
t^pulation in various parts of Arabia. Mohammedanism, 
like Christianity, ivas a daughter-religion stemming from 
Judaism. Mohammed attacked the .Arabian Jews because 
they would not cooperate with him. but as his religion 
spread from the Caucasus to tlie Pyrenees many Jews co¬ 
operated with tlie tolerant Mohammedan masters. 
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The Dark Ages were not sterile for Jeivs under Moham¬ 
medan rule. M early as 700 A.D., when intellectual and 
scientific life was dormant in Christian Europe, Arabic 
science, literature, and philosophy were well developed. 
Jewish philosophy and poetry enjoyed a wonderful flower¬ 
ing. Jewrish life and thought were literally rejuvenated 
under the Crescent. 

Jews in Western Europe 

There were Jervish colonies in Italy, Greece, Gaul. Ger¬ 
many, and Spain. Je^vs of tlie Roman Empire received 
Roman citiremliip under Emperor Caracalla (21a A.D.), 
The barbarian invaders of Rome were not too hard on 
tlic Jews at first, but with the spread of Christianity the 
Jews of Western Europe bore decidedly intolerant treat¬ 
ment. 

As early as 4.3^ A.D., Theodosius II passed a law intmi- 
cai to Jewish rights. The jews would bear persecutions 
for centuries. 

The ArJan Theodoric, Gothic King of Italy, did all he 
could to protect the Jews, The Arians, not being Trini* 
tarians, had close bonds of sympathy with persons of the 
Jewish faith. The Jews served Theodoric in the defense 
of Naples against the Byzantine General Belisarius (556 
A.D.). 

At first the barbarian Franks treated tlie Jews well, but 
then fanatical Christian Franks were most cruel to Jevw 
who would not convert. 

Pope Gregory' the Great protected Jewish rights to the 
best of his ability. 

In Christian Spain, there were fistic effons to make 
the Jews convert. Any conven who maintained Jewish 
sympatliies in the least degree was severely punished. The 
Jews of Spain welcomed the invasions of the Moslem con¬ 
querors in 711 A.D, The Mohammedans placed the cap¬ 
tured cities in Jewish hands. 

The rule of the Carlovingians was a period favorable to 
Jews. Charlemagne had Jewish merchants in his service. 
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one of whom he sent with an embassy to die Caliph Harun 
al-Rashid in 797 A.D. Charlemagne concerned himself 
with Jewish imelleetual advancement. His successor^ Louis 
le Ddbonnatrtj. permitted the Jews to rise to great in¬ 
fluence, and selected the Jewish physician Zedekiah as his 
confidential adviser. The Jew^s occupied the best quarter 
of the city of Lyons, One of the two mayors of Narbonne 
w'as alw^ays a Jew. Ttie Jews were respected for their 
wealth and for their brill tan te. Many Christ tans went to 
the Synagogue to heat Jewdsh preachers who delivered 
their sermons in French, But even tlien* there were anti- 
Semites such as Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons. 

The Crnsadesp in the eleventh ceniuiy, stimulated fana¬ 
tical anti-Semitism in die populace* and many Jews were 
slaughtered. 

Hay's scholarly volume* The Foot cj Pridet provides a 
dtxinmented record o£ the persecution of the Jenvs under 
the Catholic power. 

Jewish Social-Economic Life 

The Babylonian Jews lived normal lives under Parthian 
and neo-Persian rule, and then under the Caliphs. The 
Jewish Pdnee of the Captivi^ was one of the vassal rulers 
of the country* with a magnificent court and retinue. The 
Jews had a dignified political standing* and they were 
famous for their intellectual activity. 

Under Byrantine and Roman rule, tlie Jews w^cre ex¬ 
cluded from die offices of State- The Chrisiian Church 
stigmati^ed the Jews as a people scorned by God for the 
crucifbdon of die Savior. The economic condition of the 
Jews was insecure. There were many Jewish slaves, most 
of whom w'cre ransomed by luckier co-religionists. A Jew¬ 
ish proletanat worked at the ItnvHest occupa lions. How¬ 
ever no few Jews oiviied and tilled the land. In 30^^ 
the Church Council of Elvira, Spain forbade the blessing 
of the soil hy Jevirs. 

The Jews for the niosi part concerned themselves with 
industry' and trade. Excluded from tfie army, they did not 
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engage in the bJoody business of war. The world-wide 
connections of the Jews helped tliem in tlieir commercial 
undertakings. When Moharninedariism mastered the 
East^ the Jews wrere the intermediaries between Moslem 
and a^ristian lands. By tlie tenth century, tiiere were 
Jewish merchants throughout inhabited Europe, south¬ 
western j\sia^ and northern Africa. Jew^isb mercantile vessels 
sailed the Mediterranean. But the Crusades changed the 
situation. When the Christians came in contact with the 
East, they entered into competition wdth the Jews. By 
means of subse<]iient legislation, they r<^tricted the enter¬ 
prise of their Jeivish rivals. Jews were excluded from 
the trade guilds which were formed under Christian ec¬ 
clesiastical auspices. The Christian merchant ousted his 
Jewish rival. However the Jew^s received the monopoly 
of money 4 ending, for the Christian Church forbade the 
lending of money on interest. 

Judaism^s Golden Age 

When the Arabs invaded Persia, they were helped by 
Bostonai, a Jewish Prince of the Captivity, The Arab con¬ 
queror gave Bostonai a daughter of the Persian King to 
be his ^vife. The principals of the colleges of Sura and 
Pumbedita gained fresh fame under the title of Geonim 
(the Illustrious)* The Babylonian Talmud was studied 
with devotion, and tiie Jeivs gave generous support to 
their colleges. The Jews under Moslem rule adopted the 
kindred Arabic vernacular. 

The Prince of the Captivity was recognized as the chief 
of his people* The Geonim exercised the judicial func¬ 
tions which formerly belonged to the President of the 
Sanliedrin, and were also consulted on questions of reli- 
gion. 

Sherira, one of the most eminent of the Geonim, re¬ 
corded Jewish histoiy from the close of the Talmud to 
the latter part of the Middle Ages. Hai was an indepen¬ 
dent Jeivish thinker. Saadia (892“94t) set forth a philoso¬ 
phic and scientific basis for the Talmudic conception of 
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religion. He expounded Judaism as a rational body of 
belief, systematically and with deep wisdom. 

The Geonim and the dignity of the Prince of the 
Captivity tvould come to an end in 1040 A H , 

Ajian ben David, who died about 800 A.D,. was an out- 
s^ken heretic who united the anti-traditiontst elements 
of Judaism. He organiied the systematic attack on the Tal¬ 
mudic form of Judaism represented by the Geonim. This 
scholarly rebel rejected the traditions of the Rabbis and 
their schools, and interpreted die Old Testament for him- 
sdf. His early followers came to be called Karaites. These 

Protestants of Judaism'^ rescued the Jews Erorn [ethargy^ 
and led die Jews back to the study of their Bible whidi 
had been so long neglected for traditional accretions. Some 
later Karaites put the tenets of that dissenting sect on a 
scientific foundation. Karaism progressed throughout the 
East, but the heretics lost their bold originality and their 
heresy became just another form of orthodoxy. Tradi¬ 
tional Judaism kept die upper hand. 

Once-tolerant Caliphs began to persecute the Jews The 
Byzantine Emperor Leo die Isaurian subjected the Jews to 
cruel treatment. But many Jews spread beyond the in¬ 
fluence of dieir enemies. The international relations of 
Jewish commerce brought some jews to India. In the 
middle of the eighth century, Joseph Rabban secured a 
charter from ^e King of Cochin granting autonomous 
rights to a Jewish settlement in that region. Jews migrated 
along the trade routes of the Black Sea and the Volga. 
There lived the Chazars, a people of Tartar race, whose 
ruler and his nobles converted to Judaism about 740 A.D. 
The Jewish kingdom of die Chazais, extending over the 
south of Russia, lasted approximately two hundred and 
fifty years. The country of the Jervish Chazars was so toler¬ 
ant that the supreme court of justice had Jewish. Chris¬ 
tian, Mohammedan, and Pagan members. In 969 A.D., 
the Duke of Kiev captured die territory of the Chazars' 
whereupon many of them escaped to the Crimea. 

On the whole, Judaism was rejuvenated under Moham¬ 
medan rule. In the magnificent Spanish Epoch, Judaism 
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U'as the leader of t2ie higliest culture of the age. Judaism 
was a shining light during the darkest period of Christian 
European civilization. W. E, H. Lecky tells us, in his 
History of Rationalism: 

"The herobm of the defenders of ew^ry other creed 
fades into insignificance before this martyr people^ who^ 
for thirteen centuries^ confronted all the evils that the 
fiercest fanaticism could devise, and the xnfiictioa of the 
most hideous suEerings, ratiier than abandon their faith. 
. , , But above all this the genius of that wonderful people 
rose supreme^ While those around them were groveling 
in the darkness of besotted ignorance; ivhile juggling mir-^ 
acles and lying relics were tl^e themes on ivhich almost ail 
Europe ^^as ex pa dating; while die intellect of Christen¬ 
dom, entlirallcd by countless supers titions> had sunk, into 
a deadly torpor^ in which all love of inquiry and all search 
for trudi were abandoned, die Jews were still pursuing 
the path of knoudedget amassing learning and stimulating 
progress with the same unfiinching constancy tliat they 
manifested in their faith. They were the most skillful 
physiciansp the ablest financiers, and among the most pro¬ 
found philosophers; while they wTre second only to the 
Moors in the cultivation of natural science. They were also 
the chief interpreters to w^estern Europe of Arabian learn¬ 
ing/* 

The center of Judaism would be transferred from Baby¬ 
lonia to Spain. 

Moses ben Enoch* a liberated slavep was elected by the 
Jews of Cordova as their spiritual head. The munificent 
Hasdai ibn Shaprut (910-970 A.D.) was mainly respon¬ 
sible for the revival of Talmudic studies and Hebrew let¬ 
ters at Cordova. He was invested with important duties 
at the court of Caliph Abdul Rahman I. 

Trvo proteges of Hasdai ibn Shaprut made their names 
in Hebrew grammar and poetry. Menahem ben Satuk 
was the philologist. Dunash ibn Labrat was the first disttu- 
guished Hispano-Jeivish poet- 

With the break-up of the Spanish caliphate in 1013 A.D., 
the Jew^s of Cordova were expelled. Samuel ibn Nagdela, 
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a fugitive from Cordova, became the vijtier of die King 
of Granada. He was noi only a scholar and poet, but also 
a generous patron of Jewish scholarship and poetry. This 
head ot the Jewish community was succeeded by his son 
Joseph. After die deatli of hts son, the Jews were eTCpelled 
from Granada. Many of them went to Saragossa, ‘where 
Abu al-FadJ ibn Has^i w'as vizier. As Goodman notes: 
''Tlie internecine rivalries and struggles of the Moorish 
kings and parties brought many ups and downs to the 
Je^vs, so that, in spite of all culture and prosperity, they 
were often forced to flee from one part of the Peninsula 
to another."'^ 

The medieval Golden Age in Mohammedan Spain saw 
benevolent statesmanshipp exalted poetry, profound philo¬ 
sophy, and vigorous intellectual discussion. Spain was 
the intellectual center of all Jei^Ty. There were great 
Jewish philosophers who did their work in Spain or traced 
their descent from there. These philosophers profoundly 
influenced medieval thought. 

Solomon ibn Gebirol (10^1-1058) was early orphaned 
and left without means. As Professor H. Graetz comments, 
in his superb History of the Jews: "His lender, poetical 
soul grew sad in his loneliness; he withdrew from the outer 
world* and became absorbed in self-contemplation. Poetry 
and a faith resting upon a philosophical basis seem, like 
wo angels, to have shadowed him with their wings, and 
to have saved him from despair.” Gebrrol synthesized 
Greco-Arabic philosophy in T^ie Fountain of Lif^f a bold 
philosophical masterpiece without theological bias. It 
became an important source of Christian Scholasticism. 
His greatest poem. The Royal Crowny has been included 
in the liturgy for the eve of dte Day of Atonement* 

Gebirors rvas a deep personal yearning for the Infinite 
One, to Whom he exclaimed: *"The measureless heavens 
are too small to contain Thee,” 

Another great poet-philosopher was Judah Halevi (c. 
tD86<. 1140). His philosophic masterpiece, de¬ 

fends Judaism against the claims of opposing religions* 
Heine calls Halevi "the God-kissed." Halevi says in his 
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love-poems to God: “Where sh:tU I not find Thee* Whose 
glory fills all space? . . . Wonderful is Thy love!" The past 
glory of Zion inspired much of Halevi’s poetry, and he 
made a pilgrimage there before be died. 

Bahya ibn Pakuda authored a religio-philosophic classic 
of warmth and clarity, Duties of the Heart, 

Abraham ibn Ezra (1092*1167) was an outstanding Bible* 
expositor, mathematician, astronomer, and popt. 

Moses ibn Ezra, his relative, wras also a brilliant thinker 
and poet. 

David Kimh] (1160-1235) influential Bible com¬ 

mentator. 


Atoses Maimonides 

Moses Maimonides, in die twelfth century, was the 
philosophic master of medieval Judaism, Maimonid« was 
a famous physician. As a philosopher, he was the disciple 
of Aristotle and also much indebted to Averroes. As a 
scientist, he W'rote about matliematics and astronomy, but 
rejected astrology. In the field of religion, Maimonides 
was the chief figure of Talmudical Judaism. He syste¬ 
matized and put in order the traditional Jewish law, pro¬ 
viding the standard for hb own and later times. 

Maimonides ivas bom at Cordova, and after some wan¬ 
derings finally settled at Cairo, where he was recognized 
as the chief of the Jewish community. He transferred the 
center of Judaism to Egypt. Jews from all areas consulted 
him, and revered him as the ^he East. 

But it was not all smooth sailing for the great Mnses 
Maimonides. The narrow-minded were harsh in their 
criticism of his broad teachings, and some synagogues even 
burned his wTitings. Maimonides was a rationalist. He 
tried to resolve die conflict of religion and science by in¬ 
terpreting the purpose of the holy Law according to reason 
as well as faith. He tried to explain the Bible “miracles" 
by natural causes. Altliough Maimonides gave his allegi¬ 
ance to Talmudic Judaism, he was friendly to the Karaites 
vfiio repudiated die Talmudic form of die Jewish religion. 
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This tolerant thinker respected both Mohammedanism 
and Christianity as “world-religions with providential pur¬ 
poses in history," 

It is significant to note that Maimonides* thirteen fun¬ 
damental principles of the Jewish faith, though widely 
accepted, were never set up a dogmatic test by any 
authoritative council o£ Rabbis. 

Tiie teachings of Maimonides help us to answer major 
social problems which are tviih us yen For example, the 
dear-headed Jewish genius counseled: “Anticipate charity 
by preventing poverty. Assist the reduced fellow-naan, 
either by a considerable gift, or a sum of money, or by 
teaching him a trade, or by putting him in the way of 
business, so that he may earn an honest livelihood, and 
not be forced to tlte dreadful alternative of holding out 
his hand for diartty." 

Maimonides' Guide for the Perplexed is a philosophical 
masterpiece which has won the respect of the best Jewish 
and non-Jewish minds. Those p^ts of it -which were 
translated into Latin influenced the Christian Scholastics. 
He tells us in his Epilogue: "The fourth kind of perfec¬ 
tion is tlie true perfection of man: it consists of the pos¬ 
session of highest intellectual faculties and the cultivation 
of ideas which lead to true opinions concerning G^. With 
this perfection man achieves his ultimate; this is exclu¬ 
sively his: this assures him of immortality: tliis warrants 
his being called 'man,' . . . Your aim therefore ought to 
be to attain the perfection which is your very own, and 
you ought not continue to wear yourself out for that 
which belongs to others, vrhile neglecting your soul dll it 
loses entirely its original purity." 

The Franco-German Schools 

The Franco-German sdiools of Judaism were distin¬ 
guished for their moral earnestness if not for their philo¬ 
sophical polish. 

The south of France ivas stimulated culturally by its 
proximity to Spain. Nathan bar Isaac rendered fruitful 
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service in Narbonne, and his work was continued by hia 

pupil Judah ben Meir. . c 

Gershom ben Judah was bom in France m g6o. The 
school he established at Mayence was a major center of 
Talmudic studies* Gershom was respected by the J^ 
of France, Germany, and Italy. He securely esmblished 
Talmudic studies in France and Germany. Aldiough he had 
no recognised official authority, his prohibition of po y 
gamy was accepted as a law for European Jewry. 

Solomon bar Isaac, of Troyes, wrote popular commen¬ 
taries on tlie Bible and the Talmud in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. The Christian world also accepted him as an author¬ 
ity on the factual interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Luther would be indebted to his exegesis. 

Solomon’s grandson, Jacob Tam, founded the Tosa- 
phists, who added to the Talmud notes and decisions 
resulting from the studies of the Franco-German sch^ls. 
Jacob Tam was responsible for the institution of Rabbini¬ 
cal conferences to decide on important issues. 


Medimal Persecution 

The fate of medieval Jewry was brightened by the reign 
of Mohammedanism as a world power. The Jews in the 
Iberian peninsula prospered both materially and mtellec- 
tuallv. But the enlightened Caliphs in Bagdad and Cotv 
dova were followed by fanatical Oriental despots and 
Moorish chiefs who persecuted tlie Jews. 

The Jews suffered in the Byzantine Empire. 

The Jewish kingdom of the Chazars became extinct. 

At the end of the eleventh century, the Jews in western 
Christendom w’ere plunged into absolute misery by the 

Christian Crusades, . . ,-c u 

For more than seven hundred years, Jewish life would 

be darkened by suffering and martyrdom. 

With the Crusades came the wholesale massacre ot 
persons of the Jewish faith. The Jews* economic plight 
became wretched. Jews were reduced to the meanest 
vocations. The Jewish people were the victims of merct- 
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less outrages — brutal torture, slaughter, plunder, expul¬ 
sion, and defamation. To excuse their violence, the per¬ 
secutors invented baseless accusations against the Jews, 
whicli the ignorant populace believed. Pogroms became 
regular occurrences, Many official regulations degraded 
the condition of tlte Jew. The Jew was treated as an out¬ 
cast, subjected to hatred and coarse ribaldry. 

The medieval Jew was segregated in special quarters. 
Oppressive proscriptions hindered him on et'eiy hand. In 
IS 15, the Lateran CImrch Council decreed that every jew 
should tvear an identifying rag on his garment — "the 
Mark of Cain." 

The Jeivs were excluded from farming, and from every 
honorable profession or handicraft. They were driven to 
the business of money-lending. During the Crusades, the 
jews appealed to the princes for protection from violence, 
and were reduced to servitude. The German Emperors 
pretended that, as successors of the Emperors of Rome, 
they were the lords of their Jewish captives and the Jews 
were their serfs by right. The quickest way to seize the 
svealth of die Jetvs was to expel them and confiscate their 
possessions. Philip Augustus of France expelled the Jews, 
confiscated all they had, and then readmitted them. 

All the Jews were insecure, but a well-to-do jew might 
be allowed to exist as a source of revenue to the ruler. 
No one in the Middle Ages tvas ivorse oS than a Jew with¬ 
out money, jeivs who wanted to survive just had to con¬ 
centrate on amazing money as best they could, and even 
then it ivas liable to be confiscated. Mordecai Meisel, of 
Prague, was generous ivith his wealth. But this aroused 
eniy, and in 1601 his whole estate 'was confiscated by 
the greedy Emperor Rudolph If, 

Most of the medieval Jeivs lived in deliberate obscurity. 
Tiietr speech became a mere jargon. But their lives bad 
dignity when they prayed in the secluded Synagt^ue, which 
bigoted Christians called "the House of Satan.** The 
medieval Jew's could rise above their inimical surround¬ 
ing, They took pride in their religion. Their moral 
standard forbade cruelty and bloodshed. Their habits 
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were sober and industrious, clean and decent. They en¬ 
joyed an exalted family life. They loved study, and re¬ 
spected their scholars. Their way of life reduced no man 
to the level of serf or slave. Medie^^l Jews had to bear 
many outrages and discriminations, but their inner life 
shone rvith lofty idealism and self-respect. 

It is heartening to remember that the medieval Jews 
were charitable to one another in all emergencies. Even 
the Jewish beggar was not treated as an out^t. Favorably- 
situated Jexvs treated poor strangers of their own faith as 
respected guests. Poor Jews sold as slaves were ransomed 
by other Jews. Although the Jew'S w’ere debarred from 
public activity by the dominant religion, there was no 
limit to their loving social serv'ice for the House of Israel. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, Emperor 
Henry II expelled the Jews from Mayence and other re¬ 
gions. Large numbers of Jews were forced to convert to 
Christianity, but they tvere able to buy permission to 
return to their own religion. 

The Crusades brought hellish torture upon the Jews. 
Tw'o hundred tliousaod Crusaders massacred Jewish com¬ 
munities on tlieir route, throughout the districts border¬ 
ing on the Rhine and die Danube. Txvelve thousand Jews 
in the Rhenish cities were murdered. More than thirteen 
hundred Jews w'crc slaughtered at Mayence. The Cru¬ 
saders left a trail of blood as far as Hungary. 

When the Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon entered 
Jerusalem in 1099, diey drove all the Jews into a syna¬ 
gogue and burned them alive. 

It is only fair to note dial most anti^emitic persecu¬ 
tion w^as perpetrated by the rabble; not often w'as it ^coun¬ 
tenanced by the bishops. In fact, some of the bishops 

protected the Jetvs. , . 

In the second Crusade (1146), Bernard of Clairvaux 

protected the Jews along the ^ine. 

A niob murdered some Jews who had taken refuge in 
the palace of the Archbishop of Mayence* 

When the German Emperor Henry IV returned home 
from Italy aod learned of the forced conversions of Jews 
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in his absence^ he permitted the Jews of his land to re- 
cum tf> their ancestral faith. Conrad III was another Em- 
peror who protected the Jews. They were allowed to set- 
tie in several towns where they could defend theinselves, 
but diey vvere not altogether safe from massacre and pil¬ 
lage. 

The fourth Crusade was promoted by Pope Innocent III, 
who had pronounced the Jews doomed to eternal ser¬ 
vitude for having crucified Christ. 

Lying charges were brought against the Jews in Eng¬ 
land, In iiBg, the London mob engaged in murder and 
plunder in the Jeivish quarter. The Jewish houses were 
set afire one night* and Jews who tried to escape were 
murdered. Ere long, diere were similar pogroms at Lynn* 
Stamford, Norwich, and other places. 

Greedy kings Iwied hea^y imposts on the money-lend¬ 
ing transactions of the Jews. King JoJin imprisoned all the 
Jews under him, and violently extorted their wealth. 
Huge exactions by kings and barons drained the resources 
of the Jew^s. 

At last England issued a decree banishing all its Jews* 
and confiscating their belongings. By October 1290,, ap¬ 
proximately sixteen thousand Jews had left England rather 
than convert to the Christian faith. Until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, no professing Jew openly settled 
in England, 

Central Europe ivas ''a witches' kettle of rapine* mur¬ 
der, and expulsion;" In France. Philip Augustus ar¬ 
rested all the Jews, confiscated their immovable property^ 
and drove about one hundred thousand of diem into exile 
in the year 11S2. He readmitted them Into France, but 
Charles VI expelled them again in 1394. In 1615, Louis 
XIII made it a capital crime for Christians to shelter 
Jews. 

\Yhenever the German people had trouble, they made 
the Jews tlie scapegoats. When the Black Deatli struck 
(1346 to 1351), it was falsely charged that the Jews had 
poisoned the wells, and Jewish communities were destroyed 
by fire and sword. The Jews were a despised class in Get- 
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many even inio die eighteenth centuiy^ and the twentieth 
century would bring the Nazi xeign of terror. 

Many Jew^ fled ftom the German countries to neighbor¬ 
ing Poland, where diey enjoyed the privileges of a trad¬ 
ing class. The Jews were granted important privileges in 
the Charter of and a latex Charter incorporated the 

Jews atuong the essential cletnenis of the population. The 
Jews prospered and multiplied in Poland, and^ harassed 
Jews looked to that land as a place of refuge tn an in¬ 
tolerant world. 

In contrast, Christian Spain was the scene of pro¬ 
nounced religious bigotry. The Jews of Spain included 
diplomats, financiers* scholars* scieniistSj and physician* In 
time, friars of the Catholic Church went about S^in in¬ 
veighing against Jewish "^unbelief and avarice. The 
Ignorant populace resented the Jews because they were 
different, and envied their prosperity. Toward the end 
of the fourteenth century* Jeivs were massacred and plun¬ 
dered in city after city by tlie Spanish mob. The Domini¬ 
can Vicente Ferrer converEed thirty-five thousand fright¬ 
ened Jews to the safer dominant religion. 

By the end of tiie fifteenth century* many Spanish Jew^ 
had been intimidated into professing the Roman Catholic 
faith, but these '^Marranos** secretly retained their old 
religion. The Inquisition punished doubtful Christians with 
dungeon-iinprisonnient, torture on the rack, and burning 
at the stake. In 1483* the Grand Inquisitor Torquetnada 
embarked on his cruel work* He burned ten thousand 
victims at the stake over the course of eighteen ghastly 
years. The Spanish Inquisition claimed more than three 
hundred and forty<>ne thousand victims altogether. 

The Church expelled all unbaptized Jews from the 
Spanish domains. In i49^« about two hundred thousand 
Jews departed into exile. They could have saved their 
homes, their vvealth* and their reputation by convertings 
but they renounced everything except their freedom of 

The exiles suffered all kinds of hardships. Many of 
them were admitted into neighboring Portugai* at so much 
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per head. There they suffered worse torture than in Spain. 
King Manuel ordered tliat Jewish children be kidnapped 
from their parents and brought up as Christians. Would- 
be escapees w'ho were caught were sold as slaves. Some 
exiles fled to southern France, Italy, and Mohammedan 
Turkey, To Italy went die brilliant family of Don Isaac 
Abravanel (1457-1508). The Turkish Sultan Bayazid II 
exclaimed: am surprised that Ferdinand and Isabella 

impoverished their country by expelling such useful sub¬ 
jects. Their loss is my gainl" 

The once-powerful Spanish and Portuguese nations gra¬ 
dually declined without die Jews. 

To some extent, die Jews have brought trouble on 
themselves. The family of I bn Tibbon translated various 
Arabic works into Hebrew, among them Maimonides’ 
great Guide. Rabbinical opponents oE Maimonides ap¬ 
pealed to the Catholic Intjuisition, which condemned Mai- 
monides' writings to be burned, Thereupon the Catholic 
Church presumed to judge the morality of other Jewish 
literature. At the command of a Catholic court of in¬ 
quiry, nventy-four cartloads filled with copies of the Tal¬ 
mud ts'ere publicly burned in Paris in the year 1344, 
Moses Nachman ides, in the thirteenth century, contri¬ 
buted notably to Jewush mysticism, Exiled from Spain, 
Nachman ides at seventy tvent to the Holy Land, 

W^hen the German Jews tvere oppressed under Rudolph 
of Hapburg, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg (i 220-1 sgg) 
headed a group of Jews w'ho wanted to emigrate to Pale¬ 
stine. But the Emperor imprisoned him to pTevent an 
emigration that Avould have deprived him of re\'enue. 

Under conditions of terrible persecution, there were no 
fetv decadent Jewish minds who leaned to narrowness and 
obscurantism, and feared free inquiry. They just studied 
the Talmud to the exclusion of all else. 

But bold, clear, and broad ideas were expressed by 
Jedaiah Bedersi in the fourteenth century. He defended 
science and philosophy in his famous Examination of the 
World, 

Levi ben Gerson (1288-1344) was an original philoso- 
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phic frwthinker, and also a distinguished astronomer. He 
held that man’s reason and purpose allow him a certain 
degree of free individual choice, so that even God caimot 
have complete foreknowledge of the things to come. 

Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410) and his pupil J^cph Albo 
(died 1444) contributed significantly to the philosophy of 
Judaism. Dr. Isaac Husik’s History of Mediaeml Jewish 
Philosophy provides the best account of important Jewish 
philosophic systems of tliat period, for general readers who 
do not have the opportunity to consult the original texts. 

Jew’s were expelled from France in 1306 and 1394, many 
of them being reduced to beggary. After a readmission of 
the lews into France, the bloody anti-Semitic outbursts 
of the “Shepherds" were visited upon them. 

Hundreds of Jew'ish communities were destroyed. Es¬ 
caped fugitives were pursued with ferocity. 


Jewish Afysfictjffi.- The Cabala 


“Jewish mysticism is as old as the Jews,” as Dr. Will 
Durant comments in The Age of faiih. 

The Genesis account of tire Creation, and the Divine 
Tlirone described by the prophet Etckiel, had profound 
mystical interpretations. The Jews, in their lavish cultural 
interchange, were influenced by Zoroastrianism, Neopla¬ 
tonism, Ncopythagorean mysticism, Gnosticism, Indian 
mysticism, the theosophies of Syria and Egypt, Moham¬ 
medanism, and esoteric Christianity. A mystical cosmO' 
gony Is to be found in the Book of Jubilees of the Hebrew 


apocryplia. , . j 

The Essencs, at the time of the Second Temple, had an 
esoteric philosophy supposedly handed down from very 
olden times and known only to Initiates. They had pro¬ 


found secret writings. 

Philo and some of the Talmudic tnasteis tvere well- 
versed in Greek mystical philosophy. , , 

In the first century A.D., the Sepher Yetarah (Book of 
Creation) appeared in Babylonia, a summary of the ancient 
wisdom. In this book are very early traditional teachings. 


m 
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Tbe ancieitL mystical lore of ihe Jews was called the 
Cabala {Tradition). 

About 840, a Babylonian Rabbi brought the mystical 
teachings to tlie jews of Italy, and from thence they were 
diffused among tlie Jews of Germany, ProvencCt and Spatn. 
They influenced tlie pliilosophy of Solomon ibn Gcbirol, 
and he developed these doctrines with deep insight. 

Much of the Cabalistic doctrine was received from Isaac 
the Blind (1200 A.D.), of wliom Graeti tells us in his His- 
fop? of the Jezi/s: "The darkness of his physical vision was 
said to have been illuminated by an inner light,” 

The ZohaT (Splendor) was compiled by Moses de Leon 
in Spain at the end of the thirteenth century. 

Rabbi Nachmani of Cerona, a scholar distinguished for 
his learning and clarity of thought, established tfie reputa¬ 
tion of die Cabala when he announced himself to be a 
Cabalist. 

The Cabalists established the principle that God {the 
Ain Soph) is unconditioned, infinite, eternal, unlimited. 
The Cabalistic Deity is like the Parabrahman of the Ve¬ 
danta, unlike die Biblical Jehovah with His human £ail- 
ings. 

The Cabalists conceived of creation by Emanations (Se- 
pkirotk) from die Infinite, "like different colors of the 
same light” 

No few of the tliirteenth-century Jews were dull literal- 
ISIS, Talmudic fanatics, or shallow rationalists. But the 
Cabalists searched out the higher principles, the ideal 
meanings of being. Cabalistic mysticism was a necessary 
supplement to rationalism. It found many followers in 
the East. “It must be admitted," says Goodman, "that the 
Cabbalali raised Judaism at times into the highest regions 
of die most sublime spirituality and supplied that mystic 
element not always so pronounced in Judaism,” 

.\t best, the Cabala teaches us that “there is nothing 
ivithout a purpose, but everything has a higher signifi¬ 
cance.” The human soul is a citizen of the higher world. 
The whole universe is one great tree of many branches 
and leaves. The Cabalists did fall into a certain ammint 
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of Eantasiic metaphysical wool-gathering, but on the whole 
their work was tire supreme achievement of esoteric Juda- 
ism. 

Among the Jews, the Cabala would influence brilliant 
Spinoza. The Christian scholars Mirandola and Reuclilin 
discovered in Jewish mysticism several doctrines shared in 
common by the Christians. 

ftaly, Turkey, and Poland 

The jews were fairly well treated in Italy. Turkey, and 
Poland. 

As a rule the Popes tvere better to the Jewish communi- 
ties than were lesser officers of the Church outside of 
Italy, Several Popes had Jewish physicians. Some of the 
Popes gave refuge in their realms to Jews who had been 
persecuted elsewhere. 

The anti-Pope Heraclius 11 was of Jewish descent, a 
fact which many held against him. Tlie Great Schism of 
the West, during which tlie leadership of the Catholic 
Church w'as in dispute, was from 1378 to 1417. 

Under the tolerable conditions in Italy, Nathan ben 
Jehiel authored a Talmudical lexicon. Immanuel, a friend 
of Dante, ivrote a book similar to his masterpiece. Oba- 
diah Sfomo, in the sixteenth century, instructed Christian 
scholars in the inspiring Hebraic wisdom-loreH 

Among tlie Jewish writers who contributed to the New 
Learning were Elias del M edigo. J udah Leon of Modena, 
Joseph Hacohen, and Leo Hebraeus. 

The diplomatic skill of Don Isaac Abravanel found 
exercise in Naples and Venice. 

After the Turks conquered the Byzantine Empire, they 
treated the Jews very tolerantly and appreciated their 
commercial genius. Many Jew's fled to Turkey to escape 
front oppressive Christian dominion. 

Palestine was resettled with a number of Jewish corn- 
muni ties, headed by great Rabbis such as Isaac Luria 
and Joseph Caro. Don Joseph Nasi wm the foreign ad¬ 
viser of the Sultan. He possessed a big tract of land tn 
Palestine, where he promoted Jewdsb colonization. 
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The Jews long were welcome in Poland, including the 
grand duchy of Litimania. They formed the middle class 
of Poland, and were invested ivith internal self-govern¬ 
ment. From the middle sixteenth century to about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, their Council transacted 
civil and religions affairs concerning the Polish Jews. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Polish Jews had little intellectnd life 
except Talmudic Scholasticism, with its multiplication of 
unoriginal commentaries. 

Live Jewish Scholarship 

Judah Low ben Bczakel, in the sixteenth century, 
a circle of secular scholars in Prague. His follower David 
Gans translated astronomical tables from Hebrew into 
German for Tycho Brahe. 

Yom-Tob Lipman Heller w’as a liiglily cultured German 
Jew tvho respected secular knotvlcdge, and contributed to 
die general learning of liis time. 

The Karaite, Isaac of Troki, was a famous Ltdinanian 
apologist of Judaism. Voltaire would praise his Strength¬ 
ening of the faith. 

It is unpleasant to record that most of the Jevs'S of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were excessively or¬ 
thodox. In the eighteenth century, the Chief Rabbi of 
Aliona was accused of heresy. However, liberal spiritual 
leaders refused to retreat to narrow orthodoxy. Elijah, 
the Gaon of Vilna (1720-1797) studied the secular sciences 
of astronomy and mathematics as well as the fields of 
Jewish scholarship. 


Tragic Sufferings 

In 1648, the Cossacks swept over Poland and extermi¬ 
nated every Jeiv and Pole who would not adopt the 
Greek Orthodox religion. The Cossack rebellion lasted 
until 1651, when the Cossacks submitted. But then Russia 
entered into war with Poland, and the Russian invaders 
were ruthless against the Jews, The campaign of the 
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Swedes against Poland made the plight of the Polish Jews 
utterly tragic. About a halt-million Jews were killed in 
these struggles. Polish refugees escaped to otlier Jewish 

commirniiics. . , 

In the middle of the eighteenth centuiy, Russian brig¬ 
and gangs (the Haidamacks) went about butchering jews. 

The Hassidim 

Suffering Polish Jews found comfort in religion. The 
in eastern Europe could not be satisfied by Tal¬ 
mudic Scholasticism. The new movement Hassidism sub¬ 
stituted a warm and beautiful mystical theosophy for the 
tmdiiional Talmudic Judaism. 

Cabalism was the foundation of Hassidism. Persons 
who vietv things on the merely physical level are sure of 
the material world, but God is to them just a theo^. The 
Cabalist is above all sure of God. It is his doctrine that 
die material world has come into existence through a 
series of emanations from the great Fountainhead. 

The founder of Hassidism was Israel ben Eliezer, sur- 
named Baal Shem-Tob (Master of the Good Name). This 
eighteenth<entury mystical genius viras bom in Podalia of 
humble family. He carted lime from the Carpathian 
mountains. He knew ve^ little Talmud. There was no 
casuistry and foruialism in his religion. He was humblei 
but not ascetic. Hassidism is a joyous alTiiiuauon of life, 
opposed to fasting and self-castigation. Baal Shem-Tob 
saw die good in everything. It was his message that there 
is no at^olute evil, but there arc only different degrees 
of good. Being itself is good. 

Baal Shem-Tob teaches us to love the world in God. GM 
is united with die splendors of his w'orld, not outside it. 
God's unity may be regarded in the aspects of the Elohuih 
(God being) and the Shekkinah (God Indwelling). Prayer 
unites Spirit and Matter. As God is immanent in man, 
all our acts should express the Divine Life.^ Shem- 

Tob, a man of tender and universal compassion, is said to 
have’ taught: “Love your enemy, for he is. with you, pan 
of the Supreme Unity.” 
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This pure illuminate kneAv spiritual exaltation in com- 
munion ivith the alhpen'ading One. He regarded the 
Divine governance of the universe as a never<easing mir¬ 
acle. It was his great doctrine chat the Righteous are in 
the counsel of the Eternal. He encouraged joyous par¬ 
ticipation in the Divine. 

Baal Shem-Tob unselfishly served the common people, 
a universahminded physician of souls like Jesus. Out of 
his deep spiritual awareness, he was able to found the 
Hassidim (Pietists), that Cabalistic sect which quickly 
spread over Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. 

Tlie great philosopher Martin Buber has done exten¬ 
sive researdi in neo-Hassidism, and has interpreted its 
spiritual values for western Europe and America. 

From. Intolerance to Tolerance 

The money that financed the voyages of Columbus was 
derived from the Jews, His astronomical charts and nauti¬ 
cal instruments were made by Jews. Luis dc Torres was 
one of several Jews who accompanied Columbus when he 
discovered the American continent. 

Some Jeirs found refuge from the Inquisition on Amer¬ 
ican soil, until the Inquisition was transferred to the New 
World too. 

The Jeivs. for all their contributions to civilization, suf¬ 
fered many liardships. But their lot would be amelio< 
rated by the Renaissance enlightenment and the Pro¬ 
testant Reformation. The Renaissance brought reason to 
die fore. As a w'ise man has wTitten: “Reason's only 
weapon has been argumenL Authority has employed physi¬ 
cal and moral violence, legal coercion, and social discri- 
minailon.” Where there is freedom of tliought in general, 
religious freedom is one of its signs. The leaders of the 
Protestant Reformation rvere not tolerant men, but they 
paved the way for religious toleration. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Talmud 
was about to be burned by audiorlty in Germany. But 
the great humanist Reuchlin pronounced in favor of the 
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Talmud to the Emperor Maximilian, and his struggle for 
tolerance against ecclesiastical bigotry succeeded. Reuch- 
lin helped to pave the way for die Protestant Reformation. 

All the learned world became interested in post-BibUcal 
Jewish literature. The study of Hebrew was part of the 
New Learning. No few Christian scholars turned to the 
Talmud to learn about Jewislt tlioughts and trends in New 
Testament days. Christians regarded their Jew-ish brethren 
with a new respect once tliey had fairly studied Jewish 
literature. 

At first Martin Luther befriended the Jews in the hope 
of converting them to Protestantism, but he turned against 
the people that had given him his God when he saw that 
they tvould not change their faith. 

How'ever, Protestantism gradually undermined the Cath* 
olic idea of religious uniformity. The Dutch freed them¬ 
selves from the Spanish yoke, and established religious 
tolerance. Holland became the main place of refuge for 
Jews of Spain and Portugal vfho could get away. In Am¬ 
sterdam arose a New Jerusalem. 

In ifiae, King Christian IV of Denmark invited Jews 
of Amsterdam to come settle in Gluckstadt, and promised 
them tliey could retain their full liberty of conscience. 

Rabbi Manasseh ben Israel of Amsterdam went to Eng¬ 
land in 1(155 induce Cromwell to readmit the Jews into 
tliat Country. In 1657, Cromwell tacitly permitted the 
resettlement of the Jews In England. Manasseh ben 
Israel influenced English public opinion with his Ptndicioe 
Judaeorum. Charles II confirmed the Jews’ position in 
England, The Jewish community of London became very 
influential. 

The Dutch and English conquests in Central and South 
America revealed no few Jews who bad found it necessary 
to hide tlieir faith under Spanish and Portuguese rule. 
Many Jews found refuge in the Dutch, French, and 
English colonics, and t^fere active in the commercial and 
political life of the New World. 

In 1641;, about six hundred Jews sailed from Holland 
to Pernambuco, Brazil — but they tirere expelled in 1G54 
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when Portugal retook it from the Dutch. A few of the re¬ 
fugees found their way to New Airtsterdam. Otliers set¬ 
tled in Newport, Rhode hland. 

The Spanish and Portvig;uese Jews played the leading 
role in all the New World settlements for some time. 

Baruch Spinoza 

Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) was bom in Amsterdam 
of Marrano descent. He studied under Manasseh ben 
Israel* He read the and the ivorks of Maimonides^ 

Levi ben Getson, and Hasdai Crescas, In non-Jewish liter¬ 
ature* he read Plato^ tbe Stoics^ the Epicureans^ Giordano 
Bruno* and Rene Descartes, This philosopher w'as such an 
outspoken freethinker that he was excommunicated in 
1656. Spinoza took up residence in the Plague, and earned 
his livelihood polishing lenses. He never joined another 
church* but created a universal religion of his own. He 
was true to his own conscience^ like the ancient Prophets 
of Israel w^ho tvere equally misunderstood. He placed the 
things of this life in the framework of Eternity. He knew 
God to be the Infinite Intelligence (the Ain Soph of the 
The Will of God is Natural Law* "I have lab¬ 
ored carefully,” says Spinoza* “not to mock, lament, or 
execrate,, but to understand human actions*” 

Spinoza refused tlie chair of philosophy at the HeideL 
berg University, because he wanted to keep his intellec¬ 
tual independence. Yet he has given us the highrat ideal 
of modem education: '"No man can better display the 
power of his skill and disposition than in so training men 
tliat tliey come at last to live under the dominion of their 
own understanding,’’ 

Spinoza’s masterful philosophy became a cornerstone of 
modem thought, and geniuses such as Leibniz and Goethe 
learned from his pages. 

The Rights of Conscience 

Even when the Protestant countri^ insisted upon their 
rights of conscience, die Jews still had a hard time. Until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, tite records show^ 
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the Jews were yei a proscribed people almost everywhere 
they settled. Almost the only Jews who were tolerated 
were rich refugees from the Iberian Peoimula. 

Centuries of oppression had degraded the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. In Poland, the Jews were reduced to utter wretdied- 
ness. Their plight was not much better in Austria. In 1744. 
the Empress Maria Theresa hunted tlie Jews out o£ Bo¬ 
hemia and Moravia. In the Germanic lands emerged an 
occasional court-Jew' tvho could help his people, but the 
whole cominuniiv suffered when false charges were brought 
against a |ew in high position. “As a whole." writes Good¬ 
man, “the Jews remained a class of social pariahs, petty 
traders or artisans, speaking a mongrel German, wi^ no 
SLtnbitioTis outside tlieir own sm^ll and dcspi^sed circ!'^- 
Their degradation tvas stamped officially by the L^ibzoll, 
a special poll tax which Jews had to pay in their passage 
from one into another of the numerous principalities; by 
the rigid institution of the 'tolerated' and 'protected* Jews; 
by tJie humnlating and vexatious regulations and limiu- 
tions regarding the residence o£ Jews, and by the restric¬ 
tions which w'ere even placed on the number of Jewish 
marriages ... to repress the expansion of the Jewish 
communities and to break die spirit as well as the body 
of the Jew." 


The Era of EmoncipH/ion 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Jews 
began their era of emancipation. The Jewish people en¬ 
joyed a wonderful social evolution during the nine¬ 
teenth century, and became one of the most advanced 
groups of all Western civilization. 

The enfranchised Jews gave the world great men of inter¬ 
national recognition in all fields of service. Heinrich Heine 
was the best lyrical poet writing in the German tongue. 
Ludwig Borne was an outstanding German political 
writer. Gabriel Riesser was a Vice-President of the Ger¬ 
man Parliament of 1S4S. In nineteenth-century France, 
Adolphe Crfmieux was a member of the Provisional 
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Government^ and later a manber of die Government of 
Nationa] Defeme. The English statesman Benjamin Dis¬ 
raeli was a Jew by birth. Luigi Ltuiati was Prime Min¬ 
ister of Italy. Rome was administered by the Jewish 
ChieE Magistrate Ernesto Nathan. The Rothschilds and 
other Jewish bankers held the leading position in mtema-^ 
tional finance. 

f 

Moses Mendelssohn 

Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) was the great German 
Jew tvhom the Jews thank for their socio-poTidcal integra¬ 
tion into the pageant of European civilization. 

This son of a poor scribe quickly became famous tJirough- 
out Germany for his literary and philosophic genius. His 
friend Lessing made him the model of his ideal Jew in 
Nathan the IFtse. Immanuel Kant respected Mendels¬ 
sohn as a profound philosopher. This ^‘German Socrates'* 
authored wonderful books on the existence of God and 
the immortality oE the soul. Also^ he translated the Jewish 
Scriptures into German. As Goodman states: “The de¬ 
votees of the new- born Enlightenment (Haskalah) were 
followers of MendelssohUp and its center was Berlin." 

Moses Mendelssohn shotv^ed the essential teachings of 
Judaism to be compatible with modem thought. His writ¬ 
ings did much to free the Jervs from misunderstanding 
and intolerancei 

Among his services to Jewrish emancipation, Mendelssohn 
revived Hebrew as a medium of modem culture. It was 
the purpose of the Enlightenment movement to bring the 
Jews the best thought oE the world in their oivn language. 
Tlie Enlightened made Hebrew translations oE foreign 
classics, and criticized Jewish superstitions and abuses. 
Their reform efforts created a gulf between the old order 
and the new. Mendelssohn was opposed by those who 
dreaded innovations. After struggles tvhich lasted more 
than a century, the modern Jewish humanists triumphed. 
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Modem Jewish Literature 

Under the protection of Mendelssohn, Solomon Maimon 
(1754-1800) made outstanding original comribudons to 
philosophy. He was respected by Kant, Schiller, and 
Goethe as a man of penetrating genius. 

Abraham Mapu. Leon Gordon, Kalman Schulrnan, 
Perez Smolensk in. and other outstanding Jewish isTruers 

appeared on the scene. , 

A Hebrew press presented thorough reports and discus¬ 
sions of political and social questions. 

Geniuses of Hebrew literature who have lived into the 
twentieth century include Haim Nahman Bialik, Saul 
Tschernichowski, Ahad Ha‘am. Salman Schneour, Nahum 
Sokolow, and Samuel Joseph Agnon. ^ 

Haim Nahman Bialik ranks as the foremost national 
Hebrew poet, a subjeedve lyric poet of tlic heart. His 
beautiful "A Midnight Prayer" holds these simple lines 
with intense emotion behind them; 

"The night is dark. 

The wind has dashed a buchet of ram over the town,. , . 
The lanes are silent. ... 

A Jew has risen for midnight prayer. 

Bialik laments that the Eternal People have Ix^e 
"juch wounds as no mending shall ever mend, no healing 

ever heal.” ., , - t_ t 

Saul Tschernichowski inquires, with deep religious feel¬ 
ing: 

"To Whom does the Oak nod its head. 

And with Whom does the Wind speak?” 

Jewish poets who have written in the English language 
include Karl Shapiro, A. M, Klein, and Louis Untermeyer. 
Humanistic Untermeyer prays in stirring verse. 


"Ever insurgent let me be, 
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Make me more daring than devout; 

From sleek, contentment keep me free. 

And QIl me with a buoyant doubt.” 

The folk-tongue Yiddish, a German dialect developed 
under Hebrew and Slavic influence, is chiefly spoken by 
the Jewish masses of eastern Europe and their emigrants 
in western Europe and America. Among the outstanding 
writers who have contributed to Yiddish literature are 
Shalom Alechem and Shalom Asch. 

Religions Trends 

The Jews tvere finding access to the highest general 
culture of the age, but little had been done for the cvolu^ 
tion of Judaism. Judaism had not been brought into 
full harmony witli modem thought. Many enlightened Jews 
regarded their religion as a sort of antiquated heirloom 
which separated them from the general life of their time. 
Although few of them could accept the unique divinity of 
Jesus and otlier orUiodox Christian dogmas, many of them 
felt that they could overcome a separatist influence by 
professing the Christian faith. Their motive was not selfish 
but social. 

Some of the numerous German converts to the dominant 
religion embraced it for the sake of their careers, and to 
avoid social and political handicaps. 

About one-third of the Jews of Berlin professed Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The daughters of Closes Mendelssohn l>ecame converts 
and his son Abraham had his son Felix baptized. The 
poet tleinricb fleine and the jurist Eduard Cians were 
among the other eminent converts. 

However there were other jesvs who remained true to 
their venerable religion, but worked to bring it abreast 
of the growing intellectual life of modem times, and to 
promote mierfaiih understanding and mutual respect be¬ 
tween J^ew and Christian. Moritz Steinschneider investi¬ 
gated the Jews rich historical contributions to the pro- 
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gress of human dviLJ^tion as a whole. L M. Yost and 
Heinrich Graetz were other outstanding Jewish historians^ 
Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) founded the Science of Juda- 
ism, the scientific investigation of Jeivish history and liter¬ 
ature. Nahman Knochmal and S. j, Rapoport iverc distin¬ 
guished for their Talmudic learning and keen critical 
thought. Tlie wisdom of the Talmud is one of die most 
sublime cultural treasures of all mankind. 

The new Jewish learning spread widely. Samuel David 
Luzzato ^vas die pioneer in Italy. Salomon Munk was the 
trailblazer in France. In eastern Europep the most eminent 
Jewdsh scholar ^vas Simon Dubnow (1860-1941), whose 
Universal History of ihe J^s records the sod^ and eco 
nomic problems of die Jewish people. 

Rabbinical seminaries were established in Breslau (1854)^ 
PariSp London, Berlin, Vienna* Budapest^ RomCj Cincin¬ 
nati, and New York* Those in Berlin and Vienna would 
be destroyed by the Nazi terror. The Judaistic Institute 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem has undertaken 
significant research In Jetvish history. The Rabbi Isaac 
Elhanan Yeshiba College in New York combines Jewish 
learning witli general university training. 

Refoirm Judaism 

Medievalism restricted the Jews to the Talmud and 
ritual codes, accumulations of narrow Scholasticism. The 
strict laws which disciplined the medieval Jew rigidly 
controlled the minui^t details of die religious life of the 
community. Dietary' laws and laws regulating dress were 
part of the separatist life of IsraeL The position of women 
was inferior. Traditional Judaism regarded World Je\sTy 
as homeless and in exile. Traditional Judaism held that 
the Jewish religion could not attain its highest develop- 
merit apart from the political fulfillment of tlie Zionist 
dream* The medieval Jews had many superstitions and 
prejudices- 

Traditional Judaism proved unsuited to the modem 
age. Reform Judaism was tlie outcome of the political and 
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social emancipation of the Jew in western Europe and 
America, progressive Judaism attuned to modem civiliza* 
don. Reform Judaism returned to the universal ideal of 
die Prophets, abandoning nadonalisttc interpretations. It 
harmonized with the liberal and humanttarian ideals of 
the nineteenth century, such as the principle of the separa¬ 
tion of Church and State. Reform Jews refused to iden¬ 
tify their universal religion with politics. They stressed 
the universal ethical mission of their faith, ethical mono¬ 
theism, prophetic insight, social ethics, living philosophy. 
Reform Judaism emerged in Germany, which was the 
intellectual center of Judaism, and spread to England and 
the United States. 

Reform Judaism abandoned non-essentials. It empha¬ 
sized practical social idealism instead of form, ritual, cere¬ 
mony, and sterile commentaries. 

Reform Judaism makes more use of the language of 
the land than of Hebrew, It is cleansed of medieval su¬ 
perstitions. It accounts woman of equal important with 
man. It expresses the hope of a Messianic era of genera! 
redemption, instead of a personal Messiah-Redeemer, It 
is universalistic, and conceives of Israel as a religious com¬ 
munity only. 

Reform Judaism is progressive rather titan traditional. 
It dares a liberal re-interpretation of the Jewish faith. It 
has broad Prophetic principles, but is bound by no set 
creed. "We believe in the mission of Israel which is to 
witness to the Unity of God throughout the world and to 
pray and work for the establishment of the kingdom of 
truth, justice, and peace among all men." 

Reform Judaism works for the practical realization of 
those principles of righteousness which were expressed by 
the Prophets and sages of old. Israel's mission is to bear 
witness to God's eternal truth among all the peoples of 
the earth. The Jews were chosen for responsibilities, not 
for special privileges. Reform Judaism lias abolished the 
separatist aspects of the Jewish faith. It has championed 
the fundamental human rights of all mpn , 

Israel Jacobsohn, in iSio, first introduced liturgical and 
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ceremonial reforms in die synagogue. He established a 
progressive synagogue at Seesen. In 181S, another synago¬ 
gue of the same sort was founded in Hamburg* 

Houses of prayer which introduced doctrinal changes 
were called Reform Synagogues. Some of the Rabbis who 
worked for Reform Judaism in Germany were Samuel 
Holdheim (1S06-1S60), Samuel Hirsch (1815-1889)^ and 
Ludwig Philippson (1811-1889). *They were men of great 
historic, philosophic, and religious learnings who were 
not afraid to venture new and progressive ideas. Philipp 
son spread the cause of reform with a German-Jewish 
periodical* 

Isaac Mayer Wise (1819-1900) was the architect of Amer¬ 
ican Reform Judaism* He was abused orally and in print 
as a dangerous radical* called an apostatep excommani- 
cated by Ortiiodox congTegations, and bodily assaulted 
in his own pulpit at Albany. He wisely wrote: 

“The Jew is conscious of the verities of bis religion 
and therefore he loves them better than his life and world¬ 
ly interests; he saw himself , . . alone with his sublime 
idea, and therefore he lived in liis faith and for it. It was 
this elevating and inspiring consciousness, and not rab- 
binism, which preseiv^ed Judaism- . . . 

“All unmeaning forms must be laid aside as outworn 
garments. . . * 

“Religion is intended to make man happy, good, just, 
active, charitable^ and intelligent.!' 

Reform has become the outstanding feature of Ameri- 
can Judaism. 

Struggle for Jewish Rights 

Many bigoted medieval enactments long hampered Jew¬ 
ish pr<^ess. Where die Jews were tolerated, they were 
tolerated as aliens^ not recognized as full-fledged citizens. 
But the Jews of the nineteenth century struggled to gain 
full citizenship rights- 
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In 1782, Joseph II of Austria issued liberal lam which 
gave the Jews opportunity to develop themselves as use¬ 
ful members of the State. But his successors were not so 
friendly to the Jews. Not until 184S did the Austrian 
Jews gain some degree of freedom diat tliey could count 
on. In i366. the Austrian Jews ivere completely freed 
from inimioL legislation. 

The French Revolution proclaimed the equality of all 
men. including the Jews. 

In 1806, Napoleon I convened an assembly of represen¬ 
tative jeu's to answer questions about the attitude of Jews 
toward die State and toward non-Jeivs. The Jews “gave 
assurance to the various governments of the patriotic at¬ 
tachment of the Jews, and showed that there was nothing 
in Judaism at variance with the best and highest interests 
of die State.'" A consistory of the Jews of France w'as 
established. 

The Revolution of 1830 included Judaism among the 
religions olBcially recognized and subventioned by the 
State. Now die French Jews had full citizenship rights. 
France led in the emancipation of the Jews of Europe. In 
the conquests of the Revolution and die Empire. France 
brought emancipation lo the Jews of all die States chat 
came under French rule or influence. 

In our own time* there have been the great French- 
Jewish Statesmen* Prime Minister Leon Blum and Premier 
Pierre Mendes-France. 

Gabriel Ricsser {1S0S-18G3) did more than any other 
Jew for die liberation of hi$ co-religionists iii Germany. 
His country ivas as dear to him as his religion. The poli¬ 
tical fortunes of the German Jews began to improve with 
the upheaval of 184S, and German-Jewish emancipation 
was completed wdth the creation of the Gennan Empire 
in 1871. 

The Jews in Hun^^ry were emancipated with the grant 
of the Constitution in 1867. 

All Jewhsh disabilities in Italy iivere removed when the 
Italian army entered Rome in 1870. 

When the Jews resettled in England in the middle of 
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the seventeenth century, they were just a trading body of 
aliens domiciled there. Tlie English State was so organized 
as to prevent the incorporation of the Jews into the body 
politic. At die beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Jewish role in the financial aSairs of England disposed 
the King and Government to favor them. In 1723, Jewish 
oaths no longer included the words: **On the true faith 
of a Christian.” A Jewish Naturaliration Bill was paa^ 
in 1753, but it was repealed in the next year. The civic 
emancipation of tlie Jews rras long delayed, but the Jews 
already enjoyed some measure of intellectual and social 
emancipation. Most of the opposition to Jetvish progress 
came from the ignorant, 

.As the Jewish community in England multiplied and 
gained more influence, there was a growing demand for 
civic rights. 

Disabilities connected with civil life were repealed* In 
1835, David Salomons was elected sheriff of London, and 
he would later become Lord Mayor. 

But admission to Parliament was still barred by the 
required Christian oath oE allegiance* When the City of 
London elected Baron Lionel de Rothschild a member of 
Parliament, he oould not take his scat* When David Salo* 
mons ivas elected for Greenwich, he bravely voted and 
spoke in the House against the Speaker's ruling, and in 
consequence was forced to withdraw and pay a fine. 

In 1858, it was decided that the Christian oath of alle¬ 
giance could be modified by a special resolution. That 
year, Baron Lionel de Rothschild was the first professing 
Jeiv to enter Parliament, The Parliamentary oath for bo(± 
Houses xtfas permanently amended in i860. In 1885, Sir 
Nathan Mayer de Rothschild took his seat in the House of 
Lords as the first Jewish peer. The highest offices have 
been occupied with honor by English Jetvs. 

In the nineteenth century, great missions of mercy were 
undertaken by the Jewish philanthropist. Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, with the diplomatic support of the British Govem- 
ment. 

Many important political positions have been held by 
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Jews in the British Dominions. Jews have been pioneers 
in the de\'elopment of Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
and New’ Zealand. 

American Jews participated in the War of Independ¬ 
ence, and Haym Siomon spent his fortune for the benefit 
of America, The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States did away with every 
legal ground for political discrimination against the Jews. 

More tlian three million Jewish immigrants entered the 
United States from 1881 to 1947. 

Jewish citizens have actively participated in the Amer¬ 
ican national life. Among the outstanding American Jews 
have been Commodore Uriah P. Levy, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Oscar Solomon Straus. Louis D. Biandeis, Benjamin 
Nathan Cardozo, and Felix Frankfurter. 

In 1916, the American Jewish Congress vras founded 
for the defense of Jewish rights. This group was led by 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise (1S74-1949). 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis served to unify 
the Reform Jews. 

Nearly half die world’s total Jewish population live in 
the United States, 

Helping the Distressed 

Favorably-situated Jet vs did all they could to help Jewish 
refugees from eastern Europe, and the Jews of die Orient. 

All over the Moslem east, the Jews were submitted to 
indignities, mitigated only by the presence of diplomatic 
representatives of tlie western nations. 

When some Jews in Damascus came under a false ac¬ 
cusation in 1S40, Sir Moses Montefiore and Adolphe Crt- 
mieux went to the East to clear their names and cleanse 
the atmosphere of religious bigotry. 

In i860, the Alliance Israelite Universelle was estab¬ 
lished as an international body to represent Jews wher¬ 
ever they suffered for the sake of conscience. The Alliance 
was unsuccessful in its efforts to secure the emancipation 
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of the Jews in tlie Balkan States, and helpless in the Rus¬ 
sian troubles of tSS2. The Alliance concentrated on a 
great educational program to improve the lot of the Ori¬ 
ental Jews. 

B'nai BTith, an international humanitarian organiza¬ 
tion. was established in New York in 1843. 

In 1926, Reform Jews in botli hemispheres organized 
the World Union for Progressive Judaism. 

In the second half of die nineteenth century. Sir Moses 
Montefiore promoted Jewish colonization in Palestine. 

The American Joint Distribution Committee was estab¬ 
lished in October 1914, and it has helped the economic 
and cultural reconstruction of the Jews of eastern and 

central Europe. ^ - u 1 u 

Organizations of Russo-Jewish on^n maintain health 
services and trade schools, and organize productive aedvi* 
ties to better the lot of distressed Jewish populations. 

The Nightmare of Anti-Semidsm 

The great trend of liberal and progressive civilization 
has been the equalization of all religions, but wherever 
there has been reactionary oppression and ignorance there 
have been reversions to religious prejudice and persecu¬ 
tion. Man’s hard-earned right of freedom of conscience 
has been achieved against many obstacles, and tt is readily 
lost whenever ty'rants who do not believe in humanity turn 
back the clock to benighted medievalism. 

In 1870 tliere began a wave of anti-Semitism in 
many. The Jew was characterized as racially inferior to 
the Aryan. Anti^mitic parties merged in the legislauve 
and municipal bodies of Gemiany and Amma. 

In ]8SSp there were anti-Semitic riots in Tsarist Russia. 
Russia was the scene of many violent atrocities. 

In various parts of Europe, untrue charges were brought 

against tlie Jews. . . , .c 

In France at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Jewish officer Alfred Dreyfus was falsely accused of trea^n 
and condemned, in order to oust Jews from the higher 
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ranks of the French army. At last his name was deared 
and lie was released. France established the separation of 
Church and State. 

In the twentieth century, antisemitism was abetted 
by the wide circulation of a foi^ry. The Protocoh o/ the 
Elders of Zion, which charges world-Jewry with a con* 
spiracy to gain world-dommion. 

These anti-Semitic outbursts caused many Jews to en¬ 
dorse Palestine as a haven of refuge for the oppressed 
victims of political and religious persecution. The politi¬ 
cal Zionists among tliem aspired for a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild (1845-1934) provided re¬ 
sources for the creation of Jewdsh agricultural colonies in 
Palestine, By the start of the twentieth century, there was a 
steady stream of Jeivish immigration into Palestine. 

Political Zionism was championed by Theodore Herzl, 
who in 1896 published a pamphlet advocating the national 
rebirth of the Jewisli people. He was opposed by many 
Reform Jews who strictly refused to identify their uni¬ 
versal religion with politics. 

In World War I. young men of the Jewish faith patrio¬ 
tically served their respective countries, and no rew of 
them laid down tlieir lives. But after tliat gory camage 
was over, the Jet^fS of Europe bore a wave of pogroms, 
War is always the father of hatred. 

In Russia, Jews were pillaged and massacred. 

Poland became the scene of extensive anti-Tewish activi¬ 
ties. 

There were terrible attacks upon die Jeivs in Hungary, 
and the Government limited their employment in all 
fields. 

The Jcivs had their means of livelihood woefully cur¬ 
tailed, and their dignity insulted, in several lands of east¬ 
ern Europe. The liberal professions were closed to them. 
Jewish traders suffered an economic boycott. With the 
nationaliKition of commerce and industry. Jews were 
ousted from these pursuits by State regulations. The 
establishment of cooperative stores eliminated Jewish mid- 
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dlemen. Where the Jews were eliminated from profitable 
occupationSp the Jewish masses became utter paupers. 

The peace treaties provided for Jeivish minority rights. 
The creation of the League of Nations seemed to guar¬ 
antee a happier future for the Jei\-s. A Ministry for Jewish 
Affairs was created in Lithuania. Jewish aSairs in the 
Ukraine were placed under the charge of a Jeivish min¬ 
ister. In Polandp Rumania, and the Russian border States 
in northeastern EuropCp the Jews became national enti¬ 
ties. But unfortunately, the minoriiy rights which had 
been guaranteed to the Jews in the peace treaties were 
allowed to lapse. Poland formally refused to be bound by 
the conditions it had agreed to observe toward its minorL 
ties. Then other States did the same. 

Russia's Revolution in 1517 gave the Jews civil and 
political emancipation from Tsarist tyranny, but the Revo¬ 
lution w^as in many ways disastrous to the Jewish people. 
Jewish Bolshevik leaders dissociated themselves from co¬ 
religionists of more moderate persuasions. Most of the 
Jewish population disliked the Bolshevik economy, which 
eliminated the trader and middleman. In the U.S.S.R., 
the Jewish spiritual traditions are being eliminated by 
anti-religious propaganda. 

The Nazi TerroT 

After World War L when tlie Germany military raste 
was eclipsed* Jews in Germany helped 10 establish and 
sustain the demcH^ratic Wchnar Republic. With the rUe 
of Jews to political power, reactionary elements in Ger¬ 
many attacked die '*Jew Republic." 

When Germany had economic troublcp the Na^is> led 
by Adolph Hitler, made die Jews the scapegoats. Hitleri 
with his anti-Jewish program, became die Leader of die 
Third Reich in 1935. His ruthless dictatorship destroyed 
all the standards of civilization in Germany. Books were 
publicly burned in Berlin. The Nari race myth pro¬ 
nounced non-Aryans inferior to Aryans* and every Ger¬ 
man's distant racial origin was traced. 
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The Jews were persecuted in Nazi Germany, and then 
in Austria, and then in Ciecho-SIovakia. Their temples 
were destroyed. Their property was confiscated. They 
wew deprived oE the means of livelihood, driven from 
their homes, confined to shabby streets, and banned from 
the company of non-Jews. The Nazis had a ruthless pro¬ 
gram to impoverish and then exterminate die Jewish peo¬ 
ple, who had contributed so much to German cultural 
progress. 

The Jews were gradually shorn of civil rights, sub¬ 
jected to all kinds of disabilities, and degraded and pau¬ 
perised, The Nuremberg laws {1955) set up the fanatical 
racial principle for "the protection of German blood and 
honor. In 1937, all Jews were evicted from trade and 
industry. The Nazis required the Jews to wear the yellow 
badge as in m^ieval times. Jews w^ere banned from all 
public institutions, places of entertainment, parks, and 
health resorts. Within five years, three hundred thousand 
Jew's left Germany to escape from this barbarous persecu¬ 
When Hiller invaded Austria in 1938, the Jews there 
bore violence^ plunder^ iniprisonineiitj and deprive] o£ 
tbeir civil rights and means of livelihood* All over the 
Greater Reichp Jewish shops were wrecked^ Jewish homes 
were looted and destroyed^ Jewish synagogues were burned* 
and thoQSJsnds of Jews were taken to concentration camps* 
*^be Jews in Ciecho-Slovakia suifered horrible 
outrages. The Jews lacked facilities for emigrationp and 
Palestine could not give them asylum. But many of them 
procur^ whatever visas they could, legal or counterfeit, 
and sailed all over the world looking for a port in the 
storm. 

Hitler demanded tJie persecution of the Jews in every 
land under his influence. Many Italians who had served 
their country were Jews* but Benito Mussolini borrowed 
the anti^Jewish racialism of the Nazis, and in 193S en¬ 
acted decrees against the Jewish people. Hungary also 
followed Hitler's anti-Jewish progTam* which sharply re¬ 
stricted Jewish business and professional activities and 
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robbed ninety-nine per cent ot the Jewish citizens of the 
suffrage. 

In Poland, after the death of Marshal Pilsudski, there 
were violent attacks on Jewish lives, property, and syna- 
gogwes. 

In Rumania, the existing anti-Semitism was intensified 
by the Nazi influence. New anti-Jewish newspapers were 
established. The Jewish citizens were denied all justice 
and security. Octavian Goga, head of the Christian Na¬ 
tional Party, issued anti-Jewish decrees. 

Even before World War 11 , about five million Jews on 
the European Continent were persecuted and oppressed. 

When Hitler marched into Poland, his men drove the 
Jews from their homes with pistols and bayonets, killing 
many of them. Jews were seized for forced labor, forced 
to wear identifying badges, placed under curfew, limited 
to starvation rations, and herded into concentration 
camps where many died under brutal treatment. More 
than a million and a half Jews were interned by the 
summer of 1940. More than four hundred thousand Jews 
were forced to tvork for the German war industry. Jew*isti 
women were conscripted for slave labor. 

Gestapo ofliciab and soldiers robbed Jewish stores and 
factories, despoiled Jewish libraries and museums, de¬ 
stroyed hundreds of synagogues, and burned Jewish books. 
The Germans levied heavy exaciions to ruin the Jews. 
They revived the medieval system of ghettos, but their 
CTow'ded ghettos surrounded with electrically<!iarged wires 
or concrete walls were as had as jails, 

Germany’s attack on Russia in 1941 brought violence 
upon the Jews in that part of Poland previously occupied 
by the Russians, and then upon the Jews in Russia itself. 
The Jews who could not get away from Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Galicia, and the Ukraine were forced into ghettos, 
drafted into labor battalions, starved, and massacred by 
the thousands. Jewish communities were desolated in the 
Baltic countries and White Russia. About ten thousand 
Jet vs were imprisoned in Lithuania. There were horrible 
pogroms in Kovno, Vilna, ShavU, and other towns. Thou- 
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sands were Tnassacrcd in the Ukraine. About eight thou* 
sand Jews who were praying in their synagogues in Gali¬ 
cia fell to machine-gun fire. Corpses litter^ the main 
streets in Kiev. 

In 1941, Hitler deported Temaining Jews from Ger¬ 
many, Austria, and Czedio-Slovakia to Poland and occu¬ 
pied parts of Russia. Crowded in goods-ttains without 
food or drink, many died en route. 

There w'ere mass murders in many places. In Bessarabia, 
the Jew’s ceased to exist. The Rumanians massacred about 
one hundred thousand Jews in the autumn o£ 1941, and 
sent a larger number to primitive concentration camps 
w'here scores of thousands died. 

Within two years after the German invasion in Yugo¬ 
slavia, more tlian ninety per cent of the Jews there were 
dead. Balkan Jewry bore concentration camps and other 
martyrdom. 

In France, Holland, Belgium, and Norway, the Ger¬ 
mans subjected the Jews to persecution. The Vichy Gov¬ 
ernment passed anti-Semitic laws, tvhich were extended to 
the French colonies. Tens of thousands of Jews were in¬ 
terned in concentration camps. In 1942, French police 
wagons rounded up Jews of all ages, Jewish children were 
separated from their parents. In Holland, German doctors 
sterilized Dutch Jews who W'ere married to Christians, 
Most of the Jews who v^ere in Belgium at the time of the 
German invasion (1940) ^^'ere de|>orted to concentration 
camps in Germany and death camps in Poland, over a 
period of three years. About half the Jews of Norway 
escaped to Sw’eden. 

Under the Nazis, many Jews were used as human guinea- 
pigs in sadistic medic^ experiments w’hich cost them 
their lives. 

Hitler said he aimed at "the annihilation of the Jewdsh 
race in Europe.” The slaughter camps of Poland were 
systematically organized to exterminate hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Jews from most parts of Europe. Huge gas- 
chambers v^'cre built in the camps of .Auschwiu, Birkenau, 
Tremblinka, Belzec, Maidanek, Sobibor, and other places. 
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The bodies of the gas-chamber victims ^ere burned in 
large furnaces. At Auschwitz alone, three million Jews 
were gassed to death. Jews were brought to the death 
camps from Poland, Lithuania, Hollandt Belgium, France^ 
Nortvay* Germany* Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and Greece. 

In tlie total course of World War 11* six million Jewish 
civilians perished by mass slaughter, starvations and disease. 
Almost two-thirds of the Jewish population in Europe was 
exterminated. 

During the War* Jews served in the military forces of 
all the Allied nations. 

The Reborn Jewish State 

The British took Palestine from the Turks after World 
War I. Tliey designated it as a Jewish homeland by 
the Balfour Declaration. But the increase in Jewish migra¬ 
tion was opposed by tJie local Arabs- The British had to 
keep on good terms with tlie Arabs* who controlled the 
land near die Suez Canal, and the great oil fields of the 
Near East. The Britisli restricted the influx of Zionists to 
Palestine. 

During IX^orld War IL Judah L. Magnes* head of the 
Hebrew University in Palestine, urged that a compromise 
be made by die Jews and Arab nationalists. He urged the 
union of Jews and Arabs in the formation of a bi-national 
Slate. The Zionists resented his proposal. 

After W'orld War IL the Zionists insisted on an in¬ 
dependent Jewish State in Palestine. The Arab League 
threatened to meet such a step with armed resistance. In 
April 1947, Great Britain gave the problem to the United 
Nations. 

On May 15, 1949, the British mandate over Palestine 
ended. Tfien was proclaimed the new Republic of Israel 
The Israeli forces triumphed over the armed resistance of 
the .\rab League. Israel was voted in die United Nations 
in 1949. 

All Jews are glad that their cruelly-persecuted brethren 
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iiave found a place of refuge, but the lestoied Jewish State 
does not claim the political allegiance of Jews in other 
lands. Judaism proper is a religion, not a political entity. 

Conclusion 

It is fitting to conclude with this Reform Jewish piayer 
to the one universal God, from the Union Prayer Booki 
''Fervently we pray that the day may come when all 
men shall invoke Thy name, when corruption and evil 
shall give way to purity and goodness, when superstition 
shall no longer enslave the mind, nor idolatry blind the 
eye, when all who dwell on earth shall know that to Thee 
alone every knee must bend and every tongue give homage. 
O may all created in Thine image, recognize that they are 
brethren, so that, one in spirit and one in fellowship, they 
may be forever united before Thee.*’ 
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Primitive Aryans pastured their Socks oa the Caspian 
steppes about 2000 B.C. They were mainly hre-woiship’ 
pers, and they also worshipp^ the sun, the moon, and 
the winds. TJieir priests were called fixe-kindlers. 

One section of white Indo-European stock early spread 
west to settle Europe. About 1800 B.C., the other sec¬ 
tion — the Aryans — divided into two groups. The eastern 
tribes wandered toward the southeast, and finally arrived 
at India, where they gained supremacy over the dark na¬ 
tives. The other group, which retained the name Aryan 
in the form of /ran, moved down into the mountains 
bordering the Fertile Crescent. Two powerful tribes among 
these Iranians were the Medcs and Persians. 

By 600 B.C,. after the fall of the second Assyrian Em¬ 
pire. a great Iranian Empire was established in the moun¬ 
tains east of the Tigris River, under the rule of the Modes. 

The ancient Iranian imperatives were: “The Thought, 
the Word, the Deed." The Magi w'ere the hereditary caste 
of learned priests. They rvere “tlic keepers of tlie sacred 
things, the learned of the people, tlie philosophers and 
servants of God." Astronomy was their main scientific 
study. As educators, they greatly influenced public life. 
The idealistic Magi gave this goc>d counsel: 

“Be pure to be strong. Be strong to be creative. 

“Render to all their rights. 

“Deal justly with the lower animals. 

"Shun the man who knows not, and knows not that he 
knows not, for he is a hopeless fool. But he who knows 
not. and knows that he knows not, is a child — teach him. 
.Awake the man who knows, and knows not that he 
knoivs. for he is just asleep. Follow the man who knows, 
and who knows that he knows, for he Is wise,” 

Unfortunately, the Magi degenerated and preyed on 
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the supemUions of the people. That was when the Great 
Zoroa$ter (Avestan: ZaratkustTa)t probably one of a series 
who used tlie name, launched his sweeping reforms. His 
people had led a dangerous semi-nomadic existence, but 
he led Uieni into agriculture and settled home-life. He 
taught them to worship the God of Light* hfazda (source 
of our name for electric lights). As we read in The Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient Histaty: “Zoroaster is best regarded as a 
reformer vdiOp over against such a nature-’^vorship as Hero¬ 
dotus describes, recognized no independent objects of 
Tivorship in Sun, Moon, Stars and so forcli* but raihetj in 
a series of questions, implied that Ahura-Nfazda (he* the 
Wise Lord , , .) determined the path of the stars, upheld 
the earth and the firmament, caused the moon to wax and 
^vane, yoked swiftness to vvinds and clouds, created light 
and darkness, sleeping and waking moming, nooHp and 
night. No other deity is by name or implication associated 
in the Gathas wiih Ahura-Marda/' Man has ever revered 
both the inner and the outer light* 

Zoroaster taught that the spirit of evil is in opposition 
to Lite spirit of goodp but ""tlie Lie is ultimately to be 
vanquished." 

At first the Persians were tributaries of the Medes. 
C>Txis, a Persian King, united the Persians into one na¬ 
tion, The Persians under Cyrus, in the sixth century B.C., 
threw^ off their Median bondage. This native Persian de¬ 
posed the last Median King, Astyages. 

Cyrus founded tlie Persian Empire, the greatest empire 
ever knovrn on earth* He look in all the IraniaiLs formerly 
subject to the Medes, the Armenians, and the Cappado¬ 
cians. His Assyrian-type armies slashed ivestward as far as 
the Mediterranean, The trained Persian archers and skill* 
ful cavalry defeated rich King Croesus of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor. In 5^9 the Persian army captured Babylon 

and destroyed the Chaldean Empire* C^tus gave the Jetvs 
permission to return to Judea. 

Cambyses* the son of Cyrus, conquered Egypt in 525 B.C. 

Darius the Great (5^1-485 B.C.) was the grandson of 
Cyrus* Darius consolidated the Persian Empire, aitd ruled 
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over lands stretching from the Indus River to tlie Aegean 
Sea. He divided his empire into twenty provinces* each 
ruled by a governor. Roads radiated from the capital to 
all portions of the Empire. The subjects paid tribute 
and furnished soldiers. 

For a short time, die known world was governed by a 
Persian Ring. 

Persia, as the tvcaltliiest power the world had ever 
knowm, created the grandiose magnificence of Susa and 
Pcrsepolis, encrusted wdth brilliant jewels and gleaming 
with gold. There t^rere great luxurious columned palaces. 
Glazed bricks and tiles beautified the facades, and the in¬ 
teriors were the last word in luxury, The cosdy furniture 
ivas of cedar, ivory', ebony* and silver. Never before was 
there such lavish Oriental opulence, 

Herodotus tells us the Persian city of Ecbatama was 
encircled by seven walls, one within the other, ranging 
from the outermost white, through black* brilliant red, 
royal blue, bright orange, shining silver, and precious gold. 

One Persian King had a harem of three thousand fair 
ladies. Twelve thousand female servants tended their 
w'ants. Gem-embroidered rugs of the choicest silk and 
w'ool stretched four hundred feet across the rooms, and 
colorful mosaics decorated the walls. Columns of silver 
supported die roof. Such ultra-luxury came later on. 

.Artists and craftsmen, with unlimited funds to work 
with* made Persia look like something out of a story-book. 

Ttvo languages were spoken in tire Persian Empire — 
Persian and Aramaic, 

Cyrus and his successors were the outstanding early or¬ 
ganizers of imperial government. A tax on land was the 
foundation of the Persian fiscal system. The Persian cur¬ 
rency comprised a golden daric and a coin of silver. The 
Persian Empire was divided into satrapies (provinces), 
under satraps (govemois). Imperial investigators traveled 
about to watch over every local satrapy. Magnificent roads 
joined together the remotest parts of the worldwide Per¬ 
sian Empire, 

Greece was threatened by the imperialism of the Per- 
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fiian Empire. Asia Minor, with its rich Greek cities, fell 
to Persia. Athens helped the revolting Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor, with the result that the Persians turned on 
the Greeks across the Aegean. In 490 B.C., a little Greek 
force led by Miltiades. at Marathon, routed the great Per¬ 
sian armament. W^Iiile Xerxes, the son of Darius, was 
preparing to subjugate Greece, Themistoclcs in Athens 
brought about the construction of a big defensive navy. 
Whether or not our Western heritage would be a mete 
continuation of the old Oriental autlioritarianistn and 
submissiveness rested on the outcome of the contest be¬ 
tween Greece and Persia. 

The Persians went against Greece by sea and land in 
480 B.C. At the narrow rocky pass of Thermopylae, 
Leonidas of Sparta tried unsuccessfully to hold back the 
Persians with a force of five thousand men. Persia landed 
near Athens, and burned that city. Themistocles suc¬ 
ceeded in removing the inhabitants to the island of 
Salamis. 

The smaller Greek ships boldly met the big Persian 
floating fortresses In the Bay of Salamis. The Greek ships 
were easier to maneuver in the narrow water passes. The 
Persian armada was almost entirely annihilated. 

In the battle of Plataea, in Bocotia, the Spartans strength¬ 
ened the Greek resistance so much that the Persian armies 
vfcre routed from Greek soil forever. Greece, with tts 
democratic spirit, was victorious over Persia w'ith its 
Oriental totalitarianism. The free Greeks did not have 
to submit to an Oriental despot. 

In 468 B.C., the Athenian Cimon defeated the Persian 
navy in the west. 

The Persian Empire declined, Persian Court life fell 
into soft enervation and ooirupt intrigue. Darius 11 lost 
Egy'pi, but Artaxerxes HI recouquered the land. Alexander 
of Macedon came into Asia Minor, and in 334 B.C. scat¬ 
tered the armies of the western Persian satraps at the 
River Granicus. Marching soutlnvard, he freed the Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor from the Persian yoke. In 333 B.C., 
Alexander successfully met the Persians by the Gulf of 
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Issus. He conquered the island city of Tyre in Phoenicia, 
and then he conquered EgypL In 531 B.C., Alexander 
defeated the Persians again on the field of Arbela, The 
new ivorld-ruler Alexander of Macedon marched through 
Persia, and set fire to the Persian palace. 

Alexander brought the whole civilized world under 
Greek rule, and Greece became the successor to Babylon 
and Persia in world sovereignty. In 300 B.C., Greco-Per- 
sian culture was consolidated. 

At the death of Alexander in 323 B.C.. the greater 
part of the Persian Empire came under the family of the 
Seleucidac. Later the Parthians ruled it. The dynasty of 
the Sassanidae restored the Persian power in no litde 
measure about esG A.D. 

In the seventh century A.D., Iran fell into the han^ 
of the Mohammedan Arabs. The story of Scheherazade tn 
The Thousand and One Nights is of Persian origin. 

Between the eleventh and the sixteenth century, Persia 
was held by the Seljuk Turks and the Mongols. Genghis 
Khan overran Persia in the thirteenth century, and after 
his death the Mongols completed the conquest of Persia* 
The Persians made trouble for Tamclane three times, but 
were put down. Eventually the Mongols were driven out 
of Persia. 

From early in the Renaissance period, the Veneti^ 
brought to Europe the products of Persia. In tlie six* 
teendi century, the influences of Islam, China, and Venice 
came together in the sophisticated civilization of Persia. 
Luxury characterized the Court. Persia was famous for 
its exquisite miniature paintings. From 1501 to 1722, the 
Sufi Dynasty (a native Persian family) ruled Persia. 

The eighteenth century saw alternating anarchy and 
tyranny under Afghan rulers. Apathetic Persia was sub¬ 
jected to Russian pressure on the shores of the Caspian, 
and was almost ruined by internal troubles. 

The best study of modem conditions is to be found in 
Iran, by William S. Haas, published by Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press. 
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Ptfriian Lii^ature 

The Thousand and One Nights, that ""wonder-book of 
the mysterious East/' is an Arabian compilation of tales 
from Persia, India. Egypt, Syriap and Grceee, some quite 
old and others perliaps belonging to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury of our era. The Oriental tales are at variance with 
the Christian tradition in their attitude toward sex, and 
in their fatalisdc philosophy. The Thousand and One 
Nights contains a little scattered poetry^ such as this 
beautiful spec i men: 

" Our signal in love is the glance of our eyes; and 
every intelligent person undersiandeth the sign^ 

Our eyebrows carry on an intercourse between us: 
we are silent; but love speaketh/' 

Omar Khayyam, the Persian mathematiciaiip astronomer, 
and poetp lived in the twelfth century In Persians 

Golden Age^ great thinkers achieved a balanced develop¬ 
ment of every' faculty of the mind and every sense of the 
body. They synthesi^^ed the spiritual and the sensual. 
They wrote profound iiictaphysi(^l commentaries, and 
sang of love and wine. Omar K 1 i ay yam's algebraic studies 
meant just as much to him as the sublime poetry of his 
Rubaiyat: 

"Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-^rment of Repentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. . . . 

'*.A Book of Verses undemeath the Bough, 

A Jug of TpVine^ a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in die Wilderness — 

Oj Wil derness were Paradise enow I * , . 

**Ah, my Beloved, fill die Cup tliat clears 
Today of past Regrets and future Fears: 
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Tomoiroiv! — Wiy, Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Seven Thousand Years. , . . 

"Ah, make tiie most of what we yet may spend. 
Before i^'e too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie. 

Sans "Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans Endl . -, 

"And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 

Ends in wiiat All begins and ends in — Yes; 

Think tlien you ate TODAY what YESTERDAY 
You ivere — TOMORROW you sliall not be less. - - * 

"I sent my Soul through tlie Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul returned to me. 

And answered "I Myself am Heaven and Hell." 

"The Moving Finger ivrites; and, having writ. 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line. 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. . . , 

"Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 

Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart's Desirel" 

The celebrated Persian poet Sadi A.D.) will 

always be loved for Jiis work in verse and prose entitled 
the Gutistan (Rose-Garden). This "nightingale of a thou¬ 
sand songs" was a man of contemplative temperament, 
known for his wit and his elegance and simplicity of sty le. 
An old Persian manuscript of the Culistan is inscribed 
in delicate characters, and ornamented wi^ gold rulings. 
Every line seems to be written w'ith appreciation and evert 
reverence. Sadi sang about youth and love, contentment, 
the perfumes of an Oriental garden, the taste of wine, the 
grace and charm of womanhood, and the sweetness of pas- 
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sion. This most popular lyricist of Persia was g;uidcd into 
the mysteries of Sufi pandieism by a famous sheik* Here 
are just a few representative quotations from Sadi* 

'Twas the first day of April, the second month of 
the spring; 

From tlie pulpits of the branches slight-wreathed did 
bulbuls sing. 

The red^ red branches were begemmed with pearls 
of glisEening dew. 

Like moisture on an angry beauty^s cheek of rosy 
hue." 

*W garden where the murmurous rill was heard. 
While from the hills sang each melodious bird. . * ^ 
The whispering breeze beneath the branches" shade 
Of blending flowers a motely carpet made.'* 

^^Now, while die power of utterance is thinep 
Speakp O my brQther> kindly, happily.” 

"Thou art the Sultan^ reason thy wise Vizier.** 

"What is the tongue in mouth of mortals? Say 
'Tis but the key that opens wisdom*s door; 

While that is closed, who may conjecture^ 

If thou sellest jets^els or the pedler's store?" 

'*My ^tfhole life is engulfed in Thee, 

And it is Thy whole life which moves in the blood 
of my heart." 

Firdoust (955-1020 A.D.) was the greatest epic poet of 
Persia. His national epict the Shah Niimah (Book of 
Kings) is Tegarded as the best poem in the Persian lan¬ 
guage. It is thrilling to see an old manuscript of this 
workr with delicately-illuinincd borders, beautiful decora- 
tiom» and exquisite calligraphy. 

Firdousi sent a glow through the literary circles of Per- 
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sia witli this account of lovers who met by night, and 
dreaded the dawn when it came to break their dreatn: 

"Their love every moment became greater; 

Prudence was afar, and passion predominant — 

Till the gray dawn began to show itself, 

And the drtnn, was heard from the royal pavilion. 
Then Zal bade adieu to the fair one. . . . 

The eyes of both filled with tears I 
They lifted up their voices against the sun: 

*CouIdst thou not wait one little moment?'" 

The high and exuberant poetry of Hafiz (died 1388 
A.D.) is characterized by rare splendor of expression and 
profound mystical philosophy. The name of this lyrical 
poet is a household word all over Persia, and the Persians 
quote from him as much as Jews quote from the Talmud. 
The following quotations are from his masterpiece, the 
Diutn 

"Now is a tree a Paradise bloiving from the garden. 
And here am I with joy-bestowing draught 
And my beloved one, beautiful as a Houri. , . . 

Why should not the beggar today boast himself a 
king, . - . 

His canopy the shadow oE a cloud. 

His banquet-hall the borders of the cornfield. 

The meadow may tell him the story of Paradise. 
Wise he is not who expendeth on a future Paradise 
the ready money of the present." 

"The nightingale chanted in her ancient strain last 
night from the bough of the cypress; 

Come, for the rose-bush is on fire like the hush f>E 
Nfoses, 

That thou mayest learn from a plant the subtle 
meaning of unity. 

The birds of the garden arc measuring out their 
melodies and gay cadences. 
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Thai the master may quaff his wine to the old 
ditties." 

The Persian m>'3tical poet Jami (died 149! A.D.) gives 
us this profound poem: 

"Thou art but the Glass. 

And He tiie face confronting it which casts 
Its Image upon the rnirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and thou in truth art hid. 

Pure love, like beauty coming but from Him, 
Re^'eals itself in Thee." 


II. THE PHOENICIAN INTERMEDIARY 

Phoenicia ivas a strip o£ the Syrian coast betivecn Le¬ 
banon and the Mediterranean. The Phoenicians, the Si- 
donians of the Bible, ivcre the leading sailors and traders 
of ancient times- Phoenician vessels, built of the cedars 
of Lebanon, traded witli France, Spain, and Britain. The 
chief Phoenician cities, Tyre and Sidon, became flourish¬ 
ing trading centers. Tyrian purple-dye was an important 
article of international trade. Colonists from T)Te nii- 
grated to nortltem Africa and founded Carthage, which 
would eventually become the chief industrial citj' of the 

ancient world. ^ 

Ethnologists do not know the origin of the Phoenicians, 
ivho lived on their narrow strip of land along the east 
coast of ilie Mcditenranean, and whose ships sailed every 
sea. Very likely tliey were a western branch of the Semitic 
tribes of Arabia who had conquered Sumeria and con¬ 
tributed to the establishment of the Babylonian Empire, 
The Phoenicians, Missionaries of Civilization, brought 
Oriental arts and products to the cities of tlie western 
M^editerranean. The Phoenicians diffused the culture of 
Asia Minor among the countries of Europe. 

Phoenician ships sailed the Mediterranean way back m 
2800 B-C. Their merchants went to every port- They 
manufactured artistic objects, glass, metalware, and jew¬ 
elry. They transported the products of India and the Near 
East to the cities along the Mediterranean, accepting in 
exchange metals, ivorv, wood, and slaves. 

Tyre and Sidon became very' wealthy and powerfuL 
Ezekiel tell us these cities were "perfect in beavity. and 
in tliem was sealed the sum of all wisdom.*' The glory 
of Phoenicia lasted almost nine centuries. 

Tlie Phoenicians borrowed Egyptian. Cremn, and Near 
Eastern culture, w'hich they spread abroad in addition to 
their material goods. 
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This predominantly-comiiiercial people intToduced the 
Egyptian alphabet to the other nations of antiquity; The 
Phoenicians leanied the art of writing froin tiie Egyptians 
and Babylonians* For practical commercial purposes, they 
devised an alphabet wherein each sign represented a 
single consonant sound. The Phoenician alphabet, modi¬ 
fied by the Greeks (vowels) arid by the Romans, berame 
the alphabet of the Western worlds 

The Aramcan caravan traders used the Phoenician al* 
phabet. Their language, AramaiCp became the common 
speech of western Asia* 

The Phoenicians dominated the Mediterranean from 
the fall of Crete to the rise of Greco-Roman civilization. 
They tvrere the intennediaries bettveen the setting Oriental 
world and the vital new world which would open in Eu- 
rope* 

"Trade h a great civilizer.'' The Phoenicians^ the world's 
greatest merchants, aroused the intelligence of barbarians 
throughout the Aegean world. Not only did they trade in 
bronze vessels, metahvork, fine linen, and silver vases, but 
they also spread the letters of the alphabet as we have 
noted. The Greeks borrowed their characteristic tunic 
from the Phoenician. Also, as Howard D. McKinney and 
W. R Anderson tell us in Music in History." "It is thought 
that those elements of theory and practice which entered 
the Greek music system from the East, elements which 
survived in the names of two of the Greek scales, the 
Phrygian and the Lydian, were transmitted through the 
Phoenicians," 

The Phoenicians became famous for their textiles, and 
the glass-factories of Tyre and Sidon became the greatest 
in the world. The Phoenicians did not have a distinctive 
national art- About looo B.C., they imitated the Assyriau 
visual arts in a mediocre manner. At the time of Egypt's 
Sake renaissance, they imitated Egyptian art (and also 
Greek), They even looked to foreign models for the de¬ 
signs of their colored glass objects and engraved metal 
cups. The Phoenicians used music at princely feasts. Their 
favorite instrument was a double reed pipe* But the great 
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genius of the Phoenicians was for trade and industry rather 
than esthetic creation. 

We gather from First Kings and Second ChtonicUs that 
the workmen of Solomon's Temple were imported from 
Phoenicia, But Solomon’s Temple and Palace were As¬ 
syrian in character, judging by the Biblical descriptions. 
The Kherubim decorative motives call to mind the winged 
bulls of Assyria. Even the word cherub was borrowed by 
the Hebrews from the Assyrians. 

The Phoenicians were not the cultural masters of the 
Greeks, although we must concede that they uiere among 
the most energetic intermediaries of civilisation. In their 
own pattern of culture, tlie Phoenicians followed Egyp¬ 
tian, Hiitite, Assyrian, and eventually Greek models, 
with very little originality. The Greeks borrowed the 
Chaldean art-ideal of strength, and copied from the Chal¬ 
deans their winged figures of men and animals, but 
Greek art also realized an ideal of beauty all its orim. The 
religion of the Phoenicians had several features -which un¬ 
fitted it to pace the civilization of Europe. It was the 
great mission of Greek civilization to throw off out-wom 
traditional outlooks and bring something new into the 
world. 

Colonies of Phoenicians settled in the neighboring island 
of Cypnis, where they brought a Syrian cult of love. 
In Cyprus they built a Temple of the Goddess of Love, 

Legend tells us that Carthage was founded by Phoeni- 
cians°from Tyre, led by Queen Dido, Carthage was a 
fertile place of beautiful climate, Carthage lived for 
trade, and ixs merchant princes had beautiful palaces and 
gardens. Their caravans went over the Sahara. Their 
ports were famous, 

Georges Perroi’s lavishly-illustrated History of Art in 
Phoenicia shows US that the Phoenicians were skilled in 
the production of decorative objects and varioiM other 
imitations, even though their esthetic contribution did 
not come up to that of higher cultures. They were fair 
sculptors, even diough they did not rise to perfection in 
this field. Neither did the Phoenicians excel in intellec- 
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tusi speculation and liteiatorc* But tlie Phoenicians were 
unsurpassed in practical ingenuity and activity* They were 
the outstanding pioneers o£ civilization as skilled ship- 
builders, daring navigators, successful traders, miners, me- 
calluTgists. artisans, manufacturers, inventors of beautiful 
dyes, engineers, gem-engravers, weavers of delicate fabrics, 
and producers of glass products* 

George Rawlinson has iliis to say of tlic Phoenicians as 
intermediaries of civilization, in The Story of Phoetiiciti: 

“They adventured themselves, in many cases, where 
none had ever gone before them, entrusted themselves to 
fragile boats, dared tire many perils of unknown seas, pene¬ 
trated deep into untrodden continents, mixed with sav¬ 
ages, affronted tlie dangers of extreme heat and extreme 
cold, risked their lives continually night after nigltt and 
day after day, not so much stimulated by the expectation 
of large profits as by the pure love of adventure. 

“They explored all the shores of tlie Mediterranean, 
tlve Pmpontis, and the Euxinc, passed the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules. and launched their fleets bravely into the Atlantic, 
circumnavigated Africa in one direction, and reached the 
shores of Britain, perhaps of Non.%’ay, in another. . , - 

"They tvere the boldest navigators and the most succes- 
ful traders that the Old World ever saw, worthy rivals of 
tlie Cabots and Columbuses and Da Gamas and Drakes 
and Raleighs of later times. . . . They had all the qualities 
which ensure a nation, in the long run, commercial pro¬ 
sperity, . , , while, by their natural vigour and adven¬ 
turousness, their rougli lives and hardy habits, they tvctc 
w'ell qualified to resist for long ages die corrupting in¬ 
fluence of diat luxury w'hich is almost certain to follow 
upon the accumulation of riches,” 

Phoenicia was one of the greatest of the so-called ’’sec¬ 
ondary powers" of our world from the start of the twelfth 
century to almost die end of the fourth, and remnants of 
her greatness survived for about six more centuries. Phoe¬ 
nicia nei'er ranked as a "primary poiver” because she did 
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not concentrate on the bloody business of war and itn* 
perialism, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia successively forced 
Phoenicia to submit to them, but they respectfully al¬ 
lowed Phoenicia a certain qualified independence. But at 
last the lime came when Alexander of Macedon con¬ 
quered Plioenicia, and his successors made it their policy 
to destroy the nationality of any people that could not 
resist them. Under the rule oE the Syro-Macedoni^, the 
Phoenicians were forced to adopt so much Hellenism that 
they almost lost their identity. Finally the Romans killed 
Phoenicia as a political entity, and that once^Iorious 
country became just “a geographical expression." 


IS, OLYMPIAN SPRING 


The poet Coleridge has given us these penetrating lines: 

"TTie Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty 
That had their hatmts in dale or piny mountain* 

Or forest, by slow stream> or pebbly springs 
Or chasms and watery depths^ all these have vanishei 
They live no longer in the faith of reason; 

But still the heart doth need a language; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names; 
Spirits or gods that used to share this earth 
Witli man as with their friend. . . " 

Greece received the cultural heritage of the earlier 
civilizations of Eg^'pt and Mesopotamia, but thre^v off the 
outworn traditions of the past, and itfith a genius for 
originality pioneered Western civilization. Shelley could 
hardly believe that such people as the ancient Greeks 
ever really lived on earth. Those old Hellenes appreciated 
spiritual truth* and were moved by the spirit of love. They 
got away from the unhuinan gods of earlier civilisations^ 
inventing human-like gods of natural beauty^ It was in 
Greece that man came to know himself. The Greeks real¬ 
ized that the invisible must he understood by die visible* 
the general by the particular^ They saw life witli clear 
vision and understanding. Respecting the consummate 
dignity of a beautiful human life, they plumbed deep into 
the mysteries of the soul of mankind* Greek poets, artists, 
and philosophers discerned the inner springs of human 
conduct. 

Tlie Greek ideal was harmonious beauty, pure imth, 
and exalted virtue. Every aspect of life ivas irradiated by 
tlie Ideah Masterful statues were erected where the com^ 
nion man could see them as he ivent about his everyday 
tasks. Artistic enjoyment was a part of daily life, rather 
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than a mere luxury for tlie few. The greatne$s of sim¬ 
plicity glorifies the Parthenon, or Temple of the Virgin. 
The glory that was Greece has cast a spell over the cen¬ 
turies. “Gods then were men and walked upon the earth.” 

Lovers of beauty, the Greeks created unsurpassable ar¬ 
chitecture and sculpture. Many characteristics of Greek 
art resulted from tlie contact which Greece maintained 
with her eastern neighbors, but she realized an original 
creative ideal which lias been the wonder of all after-ages. 

Marcus Aurelius noted that the Greek thinkers were 
"bold, soaring, unwearied, ret'olutionaiy, and sublimely 
confident." The Greeks svith their ardent intellectual cu¬ 
riosity and free inquiry, shone in the sciences of astro¬ 
nomy, medicine, and biology. Not until the seventeenth 
century of our era would the development of science be 
carried much farther. 

The ancient Greeks introduced a new and surprisingly 
modern approach to all the problems of life, Reinach 
says of them; "As soon as they appeared in history, the 
Greeks presented a striking contrast to all otlier peoples; 
they had the instinct of liberty, they loved no\'elty, and 
were eager for progress. The Greeks rvere never bound to 
the past by the chains of a tyrannical tradition. ^ Even 
their religion was but a slight restraint on their liberty. 
At a very early period we find among them a tendency 
of which there is no trace m any Oriental nation, the 
habit of considering human things as purely human, and 
reasoning upon them." 

Equally enthusiastic arc the words of P. N. Ure. in The 
Greek Renaissance: "More and more people are turning 
to ancient Greece because they realize that the men who 
made it have a special significance for this present age. 
Like ourselves they trere in revolt against existing cona¬ 
tions. they challenged the blind acceptance of authority 
. , . rebels and innovators and Routers of convention.” 

It svas the political mission of Hellas to pioneer de¬ 
mocracy. As George Groie states, in his classic Hisi 017 of 
Greece: "The habit of fair, free, and pacific discussion — 
the established respect to the vote of the majority — the 
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care to protect individual independence of judgment by 
secret suffrage — the deliberate estimate of reasons on 
bodi sides by each individual citizen ~ all these main 
laws and conditions of healthy political action appear." 

Atliens in her Golden Age was "rich in loveliness, rich 
in men," Periclean Atliens probably had more exalted 
minds tlian any nation in our own day. Athens tvas the 
most beautiful city of all time. Greece put new meaning 
tmo poetry, philosophy, and the drama. It is with deep 
admiration that we read her world-waking scrolls, which 
remind us of mankind's Olympian Spring. Pierre Louys 
lauds "this earth-in toxica ted youth which w-e call antique 
life," with its Springtime joy and esthetic grandeur, and 
he laments tlie subsequent “barbarous, hypocritical, and 
ugly centuries." An Egyptian priest told Solon: "You 
Greeks are all children." Pindar lauded "glorious-limbed 
youtli.” The Hellenes, fresh and young in spirit, made 
the most of human life on earth. The Hellenic heritage 
was revived in the Renaissance period after the long 
night of medies'alism, and it has enjoyed a resurrection 
whenever free minds have felt the love for man as man. 
"In every fine tiling we do in modem times," judges a 
famous classical scholar, “we arc leaning across tire abyss 
of the Middle Ages and clasping the hand of the Greek." 

The ancient Creeks pioneered our modern sense of per- 
»nal rights. Unfettered by the despotic political author¬ 
ity which prevailed in the Orient, tliey established self- 
goyemment. Their scientific minds dared to examine all 
^mgs, unobstructed by a dogmatic corporate priesthood. 
The ancient Greeks with their intellectual freedom gave 
us science, philosophy, and humanitarian social ideals. 

Isocrates said: “Athens has brought it to patf that the 
name of Greece should be thought no longer a matter of 
race but a matter of intelligence, and should be given 
to participators in our culture ratJicr than to the sharers 
of our common origin." 

The Olympic Games furthered the Greek ideal of a 
sound mind in a sound body. The refreshing climate of 
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Greece inspired a temperament unlike that of the drowsy 
Orient. 

Hesiod voiced ilie Greek religious ideal: ’’Fishes and 
beasts and fowls of the air devour one another, but to men 
Zeus lias given justtcen" Wise Greeks rejected superstitious 
omens, and judged it ridiculous to try to bribe the gods 
ivith offerings. They made it their religion to live the life 
of wisdom and justice. 

Concerning the deeper mysticism of ancient Greece, G, 
Lowes Dickinson tells us of the Oracle at Delphi in hii 
Greek Fieiv of Life: “Her own personality, for the time 
being, was annihilated* the wait that parts man from God 
was swept awayf and the Divine rushed in upon the hu* 
man vessel." Plato, Plutarch, and otJier Greeks praised 
die inspiration of die Mysteries. The impressive cere¬ 
monies of the Mysteries aroused "a certain sense of the 
possibilities in the unknown," as J. B. Bury remarks in 
A History of Greece, As the early Greek civilization rip¬ 
ened in spiritual understanding, the educational service 
of the Mystery Schools became an important educational 
inhueiice. The Orphic Mysteries influenced Pythagoras, 
Pindar, and Aeschylus. 

In the eighteenth century, Johann Winckelmann re¬ 
vived F.uropean artistry by upfiolding the Greek ideal: 
"By no people lias beauty been so highly esteemed as by 
die Greeks." 

Walter Pater voices thb high tribute to the Greeks: 
“The longer we contemplate diat Hellenic ideal, in which 
man is at unity with himself, with his physical nature, 
with the outward world, the more we may be inclined 
to regret that he should ever have passed beyond it.” 

The early Greeks liardly seemed destined to become the 
remolders of civilization. About 1500 B.C., the Greeks 
were semi-barbaric wandering Aryan peoples who fought 
and mixed with the preceding Aegean civilization, of 
which Crete was the summit. As H. G. Wells tells us, 
in The Outline of History: "They probably came in suc¬ 
cessive waves. Three main variations of the ancient Greek 
speech are distinguished: dte Ionic, the Aeolic, and the 
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Doric. There was a great variety of dialects. The lonians 
seem to have preceded the other Greeks, and to have 
mixed very intimately with the civilized peoples they over¬ 
whelmed. Racially the people of such cities as Athena 
and Miletus may have been less Nordic than Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Doric apparently constituted the last, most 
powerful and least civilized wave of the migration. These 
Hellenic tribes conquered and largely destroyed the Ae¬ 
gean civilisation that had preced^ their arrival; upon 
its ashes tlrey built up a civilization of their own.” 

The civilization of the island of Crete in the Mediter¬ 
ranean extended to the mainland of Asia Minor, where 
its focus tvas Troy, and into Greece, ivhere its focus was 
Mycenae. Tlie Odyssey and the Iliad of Homer record the 
adventures of the early Creeks in their warfare with the 
Minoans, tlie last years of the siege of Troy, and Ulysses' 
adventures on his way home after the dcstmciiGn of Troy, 
The pastoral stage of Greek history () 500-1000 B. C.) is 
called the Homeric Age. It is believed that the great epics 
which Homer compiled and perfected around the ninth 
century resulted from the accumulation of Greek ballads 
over the course of many generations. The gods of Homer 
are not unhuman mnnstrosities, but human-like. 

Even as Homer was the poet of War, Hesiod was the 
pMt of peaceful .\griculture. Hesiod's Tkeogony is a 
history of the generations and the dynasties of the Greek 
gods and goddesses. It Is interesting to note that the Greek 
gods were supposed to be subject to the Fates. 

After the Homeric Age, the nobles overthrew the kings, 
and ruled through aristocratic councils. In the Age of the 
Nobles (1000-75® B.G.), the Greek State assumed definite 
form. 

Recorded Creek history, apart from legend, begins 
a!»ut 750 B.C. Greece was divided into hundreds of little 
City-States, eacli an independent political unlL 

The Dorians widi their iron weapons made themselves 
the masters of southern Greece in 1000 B.C. Their kins¬ 
men the lonians found refuge on the Islands of the Aegean 
Sea and on tlie coast of Asia Minor. The Greeks of Asia 
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Minor got papyrus from Egypt, an alphabet from the 
Phoenicians, iron from the Hittites, and coinage from 
the Lydians, The Greek colonies of Asia Alinor did some 
very important cultural pioneering of tlieir own. As we 
read in Encyclopedia Britannicit; "Ionia has laid die world 
under its debt not only by giving birth to a long series 
of distinguished men of letters and science but by origin¬ 
ating the schools of art which prepared the way for the 
brilliant artistic development of Athens in the fifth cen¬ 
tury.” For about a hundred years, half the great names 
were Ionian. Thales, Pytliagoras. Heraclitus, Homer, and 
Sappho belonged to Asia Minor or islands off the coast. 
Thales founded Greek physical inquiry in Miletus, on 
the Asian shore. Miletus was the most important Greek 
city before Athens won that title. 

Geography made the Greeks navigators and travelers. 
Greek navigators and merchants competed with the Phoe¬ 
nicians for die trade of Egypt. Wherever the Greeks went, 
they established depots, and acquired wealth. In their 
colonial expansion, Greek settlers tvent eastward as far 
as the shores of the Black Sea, and westward as far as the 
coast of Spain. Southern Italy had so many Greek cities 
it "was known as Mflgno Graecia ("Great Greece”). The 
Grecian Sybarites in Italy cultivated all the refinements 
of luxury and pleasure. 

By the seventh century, the peoples who had settled on 
the islands and the lands bordering the Aegean Sea had 
founded the important cities Miletus. Samos, Thebes, 
Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, These cities did not have 
strong political ties, but all the Hellenes shared that com¬ 
mon name, a common language, and a common religious 
tradition. 

All Greeks participated in tlie Olympic games. All 
Greeks venerated the shrine of Apollo at Delphi, one of 
the sacred places. But there svas a lack of unity because 
of geographical conditions, and because the Hellenic ideal 
was local patriotism rather than loyalty to the Greek peo¬ 
ple as a rvhole. The independent City-States did not form 
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a united Greek nation except temporarily wlien they were 
threatened by a common enemy. 

All the Oriental empires v^'ere absolute monarchies, but 
most of the Greek States had replaced their petty kings 
with councils of nobles by the seventli century' B.C, Gov¬ 
ernment by the nobles was called aristocracy (or oligarchy 
when power u-as concentrated in tire hands of a very few). 
Popular leaders who championed the masses against the 
aristocrats were called tyrants, for their rule was illegal 
Eventually, many Greek City-States innos'ated govern¬ 
ment by the people, democracy. The government was con¬ 
trolled by the assembly of citizens, and the officials uere 
elected by the citizens. 

The Greek religion, lar^^ly borrowed from earlier civH- 
izacions, developed an original theogony and mythology, 
Olympus w^ the home of the very human-like Grecian 
deities, hfusic was regarded as *a charm between man and 
the Invisible. Apollo tvas the god of music. Dionysos was 
the tvine god. The Greeks had great festivals in honor of 
their gods and goddesses. Dramatic dances celebrated the 
marriage of Zeus and Hera, and otlier mydiological events. 

Sparta and .'Athens had opposite value-standards. The 
Spartans, descendants of the Dorians, had a military aris¬ 
tocracy. and valued militarism above all else. Their song 
of life was the military music of Tyrtaeus. The Laws of 
Lycurgus made Sparta an armed camp. The kings were 
only' miliuiiy leaders, but actual govemraent was vested 
in five epliors (a military and land-owming aristocraev') 
The Spartan lad lived in a training-camp from his sev- 
enili to hjs itventieih year, and then dwelt in the barracks 
as a soldier. Home life, commerce, and cultural expres¬ 
sion were sacrificed for die sake of militarism. In mn- 
trast, Alliens cherished art, literature, science, philosophy 
commerce, and industry. The Athenians, largelv of Ionian 
origin, became the cultural leaders of Greece. We remem- 
her Athens with gratitude for its cultural contributions 

In Athens, Solon was the author of social, economic 
and political reforms. He abolished slavery for debt. He 
mnceled mortgages on land. All citizens became members 
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of the Assembly^ which elected the Ardions. Solon estab¬ 
lished citizen juries to act as courts of appeal in law suits. 
Solon's Constitution of Athens anticipated tlie emergence 
of democracy. 

The liberal noble Gleisthenes (508 B.C.) launched some 
more important reforms in Athens. He extended citizen¬ 
ship to many persons of the poorer classes. His division 
of the population into ten tribes undermined Oie tradi¬ 
tional power of tlie old noble class. He established a 
new Council of Five Hundred (fifty from each tribe) to 
administer tlie laws. He put die army under the control 
of a popularly-elected Board of Ten Generals. The As¬ 
sembly voted on all laws, and both the Council and the 
Generals were responsible to it. The Constitution of Cleis- 
thenes confeiTed Athenian citizenship on all free inhabi¬ 
tants of Athens, and introduced real democracy. 

Athens pioneered the establishment of democratic insti¬ 
tutions of government. There was such a small number 
of citizens that they all could assemble at one time for 
law-making by the process of direci democracy^ as distin¬ 
guished from modem represent^itive democracy. 

Adiens became the greatest industrial and commercial 
State of Greece. 


The lYarr 

The Persian Wars constituted the first great clash be- 
ttveen East and West. 

Brought within the pale of the huge Persian Empire 
were the Ionian Greek cities of Asia Minor^ The Asiatic 
Greeks revolted in 499 B.C.r but the Persians reconquered 
the rebellious cities. 

Persia, desiring complete control of the Aegean Sea, 
invaded Ailicns in 490 B.C. The AdienianSp under Miltiades^ 
confronted Ute Persians on die plains of Marathon, The 
Atheniam tvere outnumbexed, but their knowledge that 
they ^^"ere hghting for the defense of home and liberty 
enabled tliem to defeat the aggressors. 

The second invasion came in 4S0 B.C, Xerxes had an 
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army of half a million men^ and a great fleet manned 
by Phoenician sailors. The army invaded Greece by way 
of the Hellespont; the fleet followed along the coasL 
The Greeks made a heroic chough unsuccessful effort to 
block the invaders at Thermopylae. The Greek ships, 
though outnumbered three to one* triumphed in the 
Battle of Salainis. In 479 B.C„ the Greek army vfOa a 
decisive victory over the Persian at Plataea, and the Greek 
navy was victorious over the Persian fleet at the Battle 
of Mycale. Greek victory in the first great struggle be¬ 
tween East and West decided the fact that European 
civilization would pioneer freedom and progress instead of 
being swallowred up by Oriental despotism. 

The Golden Age of Athens 

The Delian League, organized as a confedetatioD for 
mutual protection, became an empire headed by Athens 
when the fighting was over. The contributions of the 
Greek CitynStates became taxes tvhich the Athenians used 
in their own interest. It is sad to remember how Athens 
obtained the wealth which financed her Golden Age* but 
the mere fact that she was rich docs not suffice to explain 
her marvelous accomplishments in government, philoso¬ 
phy, and art. A long cultural build-up had prepared the 
way. ^The three chief periods of Greek culture were the 
Archaic, the LyTic Age (culminating in the Golden Age), 
and afterwards the Age of Decline. Until the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., the aru of Greece were very much concerned 
with impersonal ideational and religious concepts. Bur 
art became more persona! in the Lyric Age, whose poeis 
included Archilochus, Simonides of Ceos, Sappho of Les¬ 
bos, Anacreon* Pindar, and the bard and lawgiver Solon. 

The Greek Golden Age shone in tlie sixth and fifth cen¬ 
turies B.C. Having turned back the Persian invaders, 
Athens was the leader of the Greek cities. In the Golden 
Age of Pericles. Athens was the center of Greek culture and 
the "School of Hellas." .Athens was the scene of history's 
greatest development of sculpture* architecture, tlie drania. 
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and philosophy. Naught can compare itrith the arc of 
Pbidiaa and MyTon; die philosophy oE Socrates and Plato; 
and dtc drama of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and EuTipides. 

In the period of classical Greek culture, ”a neur Athens 
arose out of die ashes of the city r^'hich the Persians Jiad 
tu'ice destroyed.” Great public buildings were erected 
in Athens, marvels of architecture which are breathtaking 
in their visual beauty. 

The Greeks regarded the culture of the beautiful arts 
as a primary necessity of human life, not extraneous but 
inherent, and no less essential Uian life's material require¬ 
ments. They realized that the eternal esthetic, ethical, and 
intellectual values give our lives all the significance which 
they possess. It is man's dignity to be the interpreter of 
nature. 

The Greeks had neither superstition nor intolerance. 
They combined intuition and rationalism. They were 
humanists, lovers of the beautiful, and wise and daring 
champions of die freedom of die human mind. 

Greek poetry was sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre. 

The Greeks loved music and dancing in private life, as 
well as in their public and religious festivals. Wise Greeks 
concerned themselves with the psychological effects of 
music, and developed the cstlietic doctrine of the ethos. 
They knew that some modes of music depress us, others 
dispose us to tendeme» oE sentiment, others make the 
inner life vain and effeminate, while still others (as Plato 
put it) "imitate the voice and accents of a truly brave 
man." Wise philosophers generalized that different modes 
oE music have different effects upon human morals. 

The Greeks gave the world the first clearly-defined 
musical notation in history. 

All the arts of Greece became remarkably natural and 
expressive during the Golden Age. 

The modem d^niina, which unfolds a plot, originated in 
the Age of Pericles. Greek dramas were chosen in open 
competition. They were presented in outdoor amphi¬ 
theatres. at the time o£ the religious festivals (wherein 
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the Greek drama had its origin). Kitstein notes that the 
feast of Dionysos ElentheriCKS "'was celebrated on five days 
at tlie end of March, close to the spring equinox^ when 
tlie seas tvere again navigable after the winter winds, and 
the streets of Athens would be full of visitors from the 
provincial leagues. Foreign emissaries came especially for 
the tragic games^ "tvhich were regulated by die state under 
a delegated officer charged with each particular festival. 
^ ^ . No one was satiated by going to see plays at daum^ 
thatching tetralogies of iiidependent or related subjects 
till sundown/" 

The dramatist Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) first introduced 
into his plays individual characters who expressed per¬ 
sonal ideas. Previous dramatists had one character to 
deliver formal speedics against the background of a chorus 
that commented on the action. Aescliylus reduced the 
importance of the chorus. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
teaches us that nurongdoing is followed by certain Cosmic 
penally. 

Sophocles (c. 496-400 B.C-) knew how to develop climax 
and suspense, and how to express conflict as in the modern 
dramatic plot. His dramas express tlie universal signific- 
ance of individual emotions. They have a sculptured dig¬ 
nity all their oxvn, 

Euripides (480-406 B.C.) emphasized the personal and 
expressive elements. He treated his characters as human 
beings, instead of mere -'puppets of tlie gods/' His was 
a rich romanticism, rather than classic restraint. He treated 
a woman in a hunnan manner, and lie was able to con¬ 
vey the meaning of love. 

In the field of science, Greek astronomers computed 
the length of the solar year, and were able to foreieU 
eclipses. The ^eat physician Hippocnues (460-377 B.C.) 
rejected superstitions, searched out the natural causes of 
disease, and experimented to find more effective treat- 
tnents. 

The philosophic Sophists studied natutul science, gov¬ 
ernment, and morality. Socrates (469-399 B.C.) taught that 
the quest for understanding u ^e way to virtue. Plato 
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(42^-347 B.C*) visualized the ideal state, founded on 
justice. We should also meution the later philosopher 
Aristotle {384-322 B.C.), who created an encyclopedic or¬ 
ganization and classification of all the knowledge of his 
day. 

Herodotus (484-424 B.C.) was the Father of History, 
and Thucydides (470-399 B.C.) was an even more im¬ 
partial and scientific historian. 

Gymnastics, athletics, poetry, music, and the study of 
great lives, made up the curriculum of Athenian educa¬ 
tion. The ideal was balanced and rounded physical and 
mental development. 

Most of the great Greeks were initiates of the Mysteries 
of Elens is. 


Age of Deeline 

After the Golden Age came the Age of Decline. Greek 
life lost its political and economic stability. Its material 
foundations were inadequate. Civil wars were the great 
cause of the decline of ancient Greece. 

Greek art declined from Olympian objectivity and 
serene virility, to an effeminate sentimentality. After the 
era of sublime tragedies, Greek drama ran into satirical 
comedies. Aristophanes brilliantly satirized the political 
and social conditions of his day, but he did not sound 
the inspired and exalted note, nor did his successors. 
Greek architecture became grandiose. The fourth-cen¬ 
tury musician became very sensual, and aimed at nothing 
higher than popular applause. TJie arts of an age tell us 
much about its psychology. 

Sparta and Athens were rivals. Sparta was master on 
land, while .Athens controlled die seas. The Peloponne¬ 
sian Wats began in 4.31 B.C, The conflict proved so 
exhausting that both sides agreed to a truce in 421 B.C, — 
but the war svas renewed. Athens had to surrender in 
404 B.C. Sparta dictatned a crushing peace. 

Warfare continued among the City-States. The The¬ 
bans successfully revolted against Spartan leadership in 
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378 B.C. Atheni and other Greek States fought with 
Sparta to end Theban supremacy. Nearly a century of 
civil conflict ejthausted the City-States of Greece. 

The Macedonian Colossus 

Macedonia, a little country north of Greece, was in¬ 
habited by rude agricultural kinsfolk of the Greeks. In 
the fourth century B.C., Philip of Macedon expanded the 
boundaries of Macedonia eastward to tire Aegean and 
northward to the Black Sea. Then Philip dreamed of 
bringing all the squabbling Greek CityStates under his 
command. He marched hb army into northern Greece and 
took possession of Thessaly. His troops won a victory at 
Chaeronea which made him the master of all Greece, 
with the exception of Sparta. However he allowed the 
Greeks local self-government. 

Alexander the Great, son and successor of Philip of 
Macedon, led hb army across the Hellespont into ^ia. 
The Macedonian Colossus subdued Egypt, Asia Minor, 
the Persian Empire, and even Northern India. Alexander 
died before he could organize an administrative system 
for hb Empire. It broke up into three kingdoms con¬ 
trolled by hb generals or tlieir successors; 

r. Eg>'pt. ruled by Ptolemy; 

Jt. Macedonia (including partial control over Greece), 
ruled by Antigonus; 

3. Western Asia, ruled by Seleucus, 

Alexander’s conquests brought Greek art, customs, and 
trade to far parts of the Oriental world. Alexander found¬ 
ed Alexandria, "Metropolb of the Mediterranean," and 
many other cities which became outposts of Greek civil¬ 
ization. Greek culture came under many Oriental influ¬ 
ences. Alexander encouraged a great Greco-Oriental syn¬ 
thesis, which gave rise to the Hellenistic Age. Alexander 
enlarged the Greek world. 

Greek music in Alexandrian dmes became ultra-oom- 
mer trial. 

Some statues of the Hellenbtic Age are The Dying Gault 
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Death of the Laocoon, and Winged Victory of Samotkmce. 

The gigantic Colossus at Rhodes and Lighihoiise at 
Alexandria were then constructed. 

The rulers in Egypt endowed tlie famous Alexandrian 
Libraryj which was also a museutUf a university, and a 
general center of research. This institution attracted briT 
liant thinkers. Eratosthenes estimated the circumference 
of the earth with little error. Aristarchus theorized that 
the earth moves around the sun. Herophilus showed that 
the arteries conduct blood. Euclid finished his textbook 
of geometry. Archimedes of Syracuse worked out the law 
of specific gravity, and applied the lever and the pulley 
to many clever machines. The steam engine was only a 
toy for Hero of Alexandria, but he anticipated the power- 
basis of modem industry. 

The Alexandrian Library contained almost a million 
manuscript rolls. The scholars of Alexandria preserved 
tlie ancient Greek classics, and wTote critical commen¬ 
taries. For further reference, see The Alexandrian Lib- 
rary^ by Edi^ard A, Parsons. 

Alexandria was for six centuries the Univenity of the 
World. 

Later schools of Greek philosophy included Stoicism 
{’•meet trouble bravely"'). Epicureanism (^'seek the higher 
pleasures oE tlie mind"). a.ud the scM:alled Cynic Sdiool 
(“know thyselF'). 

A number of Greek philosophical writers dwelt in Alex* 
andria. and made synthesis their business in that Inter¬ 
national Empire of Ideas. 

In the second century A.D., Ammonius Saccas at Alex¬ 
andria founded the beautiful mystical philosophy of Neo¬ 
platonism* 

Philo Judaeus at Alexandria reconciled Hellenistic and 
Hebraic concepts. 

In the Hellenistic Age. the Greeks were attracted by 
Oriental religious ideas. New religions were bom in 
Alexandria, where Greeks and Orientals rubbed shoulders. 
Alexandria, Antioch^ and Rhodes were the most im¬ 
portant trade-centers in eoo B*C. 
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Eventually Greece became a Roman province. With 
the fall of the Ptolemies and tlie arrival of the Romans, 
science lost ground in Alexandria, but it continued to 
be the mam refuge of culture for hundreds of years. 

In the opinion of Francis Gallon: “The ablest race o£ 
whom history bears record is unquestionably the ancient 
Greeks. . i ^ Their masterpieces in tlie principal depart^ 
ments of intellectual activity are still unsurpassed* » . * The 
millions of all Europe^ breeding as they have done for 
the subsequent tw^o thousand years, have never produced 
their equals. . . .The average ability of the Athenian race 
is, on the lowest possible estimate, very nearly two grades 
higher than our own. . . . This estimate, which may seem 
prodigious to some, is confirmed by the quick intelligence 
and high culture of the Athenian commonalty^ before 
whom literary works were recitedp and works of art ex¬ 
it ibited, of a far more severe character than could possibly 
be appreciated by the average of our race^ the calibre of 
whose intellect is easily gauged by a glance at the contents 
of a railway bookstall" 

Gr^ek Philosophy 

The Mystery cults of Asia Minor and Egypt influenced 
the Mystery cults of Greece. “Practically all of early Greek 
philosophy Isays Alvin Boyd Kuhn, '^dealc with materials 
presented by the Dionysiac and Orphic Mysteries, and 
later by the Pythagorean revisions of these/' 

Herodotus tells us that the Demeter of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and Dionysos of Orphism were transfomiations 
of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris. The ancient gods were 
symbols of the principles of being* Dionysos came to be 
called tlie god of wine because of the mptical intoxica^ 
tion of soul associated with his worship. Alongside the 
strictly reasoned development of Greek thought, notes 
Henri Bergson in The Two Sources of and Reli¬ 

gion, “there occurred at rare interv-als in certain predis¬ 
posed souls an effort to strike outp beyond the limits of in^ 
telligence, in search of , . . the revelation of a transcendent 
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lealiiy. . , . We do, as a matter of fact, see a first wave, 
purely Dionysiac, merging into Orphism, which was oE a 
higher intellectual character; a second wave, which we 
might call Orphic, led to Pythagoreanistn, that is to say, 
to a distinct philosophy; in its turn Pythagoreanism trans¬ 
mitted something oE its spirit to Platonism, and the latter, 
having adopted it. in time expanded naturally into Alex¬ 
andrine mysticism.” 

Intuitive insight has had a role in all man’s religions, 
philosophies, and sciences. Some of the Greek philosophic 
schools were predominantly intuitive, while others were 
chiefly concerned with the mechanics of external matter. 

Miletus was the cradle of Greek philosophy, philosophy 
of a very scientific type. The Milesian physicists were 
Thales. Anaximander. Anaximenes, and Diogenes of Apol- 
Ionia. 

Thales accurately predicted the solar eclipse of 585 B.C., 
for he had assimilated the wbdom of Egypt and other old 
civilisations. 

Thales’ experiments widi static electricity gave him a 
peek-hole into the heart of nature. But many tliought he 
was just playing with a toy when he showed tliem that 
amber, when rubbed on a fabric, attracts light bodies 
such as pitli. 

Underneath the diversity of nature, held Thales, is 
one fundamental substance whence all forms have de¬ 
veloped. Because of the protean nature of water, Thales 
symbolically characterized water as the first principle of 
the universe. W’hat he meant was a supersensible, meta¬ 
physical ultimate Substance. 

It was ELS a master of physics and geometry and an intui¬ 
tive illuminate that Thales explored the secrets of na¬ 
ture. "The mind travels through the universe in an in¬ 
stant." said Thales. 

These precepts of moral philosophy were WTiiten by 
Thales: "Better to adorn the mind than the face. Never 
do thar yourself which you blame in others. Hope is 
the most universal good, for it stays with us wheo we 
have nothing else left." 
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Anaximander caught: "The Boundless animates all 
things;” all die manitest universe has come from the In- 
hnite. Anaximander sjieculaied that tlie first earthly life 
was generated in the primordial sea-sUmej and then life 
sloufly evolved to the human le^'eL As an occult philoso¬ 
pher, he taught diat there is Karmic retribution for the 
transgression of Moira's hounds. 

Quoth Anaximenes: ”Our soul, being breath, holds us 
together.’* 

Diogenes of Apollonia emphasized the unity of nature, 

Heraclitus, influenced by Orphism, spoke of the con¬ 
tinuous cycles of expression which are manifested by the 
One Cosmic Soul: "Fire lives the death of air, air lives the 
death of fire, earth lives the death of water, water lives 
the death of eardi.” Sometliing formless and indefinite 
fills the universe, manifesting in a rarefied form as fire, 
and in a dense condensed form as earth. In termed iaie 
are the transparencies of water and air. Earth is tlie lowest 
of the elements, tending downward. Fire and air tend 
upward. 

Socrates said it would take a Delian diver to sound the 
depths of Heraclitus’ writings, but it is fitting to quote 
a few more passages: 

"All things have their origin in fire, and are resolved 
into fire again." (An anticipation of the Nebular Hypo¬ 
thesis). 

"This universe, the same for all, was not made by any 
god or man, but was and is and ever shall be an ever¬ 
lasting fire, kindled and tjuenched by meaivre." (Natural 
Law), 

"Travel every road, you cannot discover the frontiers 
of the soul, it has so deep a logos" 

"Wisdom is to speak truth and consciously to act ac¬ 
cording to Nature," 

"You cannot bathe twice in the same streara, for new 
waters are ever flowing in." (All things flow, but subject 
to a directing principle; the unity and harmony of Nature 
abides). 

“Nothing can exist without its opposite, and creation is 
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the synthesis of contrasts." (An anticipation of Hegel). 

"Opposites aie identical.” 

“The way up and the way down is one and the same.” 

"Man’s diaxacter is his fate." 

"It is hard to fight with one’s heart's desire, for it is 
ready to buy what it wants with its very life." 

"Wisdom is one thing; it is to know the thought where¬ 
by all things are steered through all things." 

Pythagoras knew the inner sanctum of the Arcane Tem¬ 
ple; he drew largely upon tlie Wisdom of the ^t. He 
was influenced by Egyptian and Persian occultism. He 
was a mathematician, an astronomer, an esthete, a ^moralist, 
a mystic, and the Fadier of Western Metaphysics. Ever 
he stressed life's antitheses: 

The One and the many. 

Good and evil. 

Light and darkness. 

Rest and motion. 

The contrast of extended matter and nnextended spirit 
loomed large for the Pythagoreans. Through Plato, Pytha¬ 
gorean dualism would influence European morality. 

Pythagoras urged that moderation which "preserves the 
reason unclouded by passion." He set forth a universal 
principle of virtuous conduct. 

With the Pythagprean brotherhood began the sharp 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine. Pytha- 
gptas reserved his highest teaching for an inner circle. In 
time, Philolaus sold the secret doctrine to Plato for a large 
sum. and Plato made it the basis of his TtmfleuJ. 

The Elcatic School was founded by mystical, pantheistic 
poets who identified God with Nature, explored concrete 
nature by the methods of Ionic science, and conceiv'ed of 
noumenal Nature as Cosmic Mind. They postulated no 
personal soul distinct from the body but recogniied the 
spiritual nature of Pure Being. The chief Eleatics were 
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Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno of Eleaj and Melbsus of 
Samos. 

Xenophanes ridiculed tnan-made gods^ but expressed 
belief in one all-wise Master Mind. 

The mystical metaphysics which Parmenides expounded 
for the iVest has influenced many subsequent philoso¬ 
phers, including HegeL Parmenides held chat the sensory 
impressions teacJi us space, diange, motion, and plurality, 
but thought obtained from reason teaches us the eternity, 
unity, and diangelessness of ultimate Being: 

"‘Being is unbegotten, indestructible, whole, eternally 
one. immovable and infinite. With it there is no was nor 
shall be: the whole is forever now, one and continuous- 
Reality is uncreated, invisible, and changeless. It is im¬ 
movable in the bonds of mighty chains, without beginning 
and ivdthout end. Coming into being and passing away 
have been driven a fan . . ^ 

"Whatever is past still is" 

Fannenides taught the metaphysical Reality of the One, 
but, avoiding the confusion of planes, he left room for 
probable opinions regarding the World of tlie Many 
rvhich is apparent to our senses. 

Zeno of Elea and Melissus of Samos argued the doctrine 
of the One in an extreme form. 

The qualitative plumlists were Empedocles and Anaxago¬ 
ras. Before Empedocles, Thales postulated one universal 
Substance rvhence all manifest nature is formed. But the 
Sicilian Greek Empedocles, tltinking how painters mix sev-^ 
eral pigments to produce their many tints and shades, held 
til at nature is made up of a plurality of elementary sub¬ 
stances. The four root-elements — earthy air, fire, and 
water “ have combined according to their attractions and 
repulsions to form all types of matter. Moved by love and 
strife, he speculated, all things have evolved. Love is the 
uniting force. 

Aristotle termed die philosophic poems of Empedocles 
"esoteric,'" having originated in the Mysteries. Empedocles 
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belonged to a Pythagorean society, but he was expelled 
for revealing the secret teaching. 

Empedocles held that die soul brought about its exile 
by putting trust in Strife, and can return to God only 

through Love. _ 

Anaxagoras, one of the best Hellenic scientists, could 
not accept the popular religion of ancient Greece, but 
revered the Divine Reason “with knowledge about all 
things, and infinite power." When .Anaxagoras attributed 
the structure of manifest nature to one great ordering 
Mind, Nous, he set himself in opposition to all dieones 
of a chance-guided universe. He was exiled for describ¬ 
ing the sun and stars scientifically. 

The chief atomists were Leucippus of Elea and Demo¬ 
critus of Abdera. Leucippus founded the atomic philoso^ 
phy, and Democritus developed it. We of the Atomic Age 
can respect tliese two scientific theorists. 

Democritus, who searched out natural causes, held that 
all existence is made up of atoms and the void, and the 
atoms have entered into multitudinous combinations to 
form nature as we know it. He described all the semes ^ 
modifications of the sense of touch. He lifted thought 
in the brain. In the field of applied medicine, he tried 
to discover the origin of epidemics. But Democritus, with 
all his wisdom, was humble enough to say: "By the senses 
we in truth know nothing. We cannot know Reality m 
this way. for truth is in the depths. 

Democritus voiced an exalted moral code, social as well 
as individual: “To do wrong is more unhappy than to 
suffer wrong. Human happiness consists in righteousness 

and wisdom/' _ . - j- 

The Sophists — Protagor^, Gorgias, Hippias, Prodmus, 
and Critias — were proFessional teacher who went rroin 
city to city, and found their ridiest pupils in the wealthy 
Athens of the Golden Age. We must respect the sound 
contributions of the Sophists, but some of them tried by 
any means to please their patrons because they taught 

for pay. . , , 

The dictum of Protagoras — "Man is the measure of 
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all things" — shattered traditional authority. Protagoras 
developed logical Eorms, and founded European grammar 
and philology. When fie professed agnosticism as to the 
traditional gods^ his books were burned in the central 
square of Athens and he had to flee for his life. 

Socrates was influenced by the Pythagorean community 
at Phlious, near Thebes. He was a psychic sensitive, hav¬ 
ing an inward knowledge "of what hath existed, of what 
exists, and of what shall exist hereafter." This genius of 
high personal religion rejected the State gods. He felt 
that he was Divinely commissioned to liberate men’s 
minds, '"nie Pagan Christ" willingly accepted martyr¬ 
dom rather than compromise his convictions. 

Plato was deeply influenced by his teacher Socrates 
Also, as Johann Eduard Erdmann notes, in his History 
of Philosophy: “The Megarian and Eleattc doctrines, 
though they bad not satisfied him, had impelled Plato to 
look for a point of union of the One and the Many; but 
he was enabl^ to find it only by a more thorough ac¬ 
quaintance w'lth the Pythagoreans.” Plato taught that 
Divine Initiation into the Mysteries makes one "whole 
and exempt from evil.” (the Phaednis) 

Plato sought out universal standards to rescue society 
Crom extreme individualism. This explorer of the inner 
univ^ deplored men's tendency to forget the ordering 
Mind, and to "drag everything down to the corporeal" 
Justice and wisdom are not visible and tangible, but thev 
certainly exist in fact and have primary importance If 
we ^rfect OUT souls, wrote Plato, "we shall always hold 
to the road which leads above,” 

permanent 

reality. The world of matter is real only insofar as tt 
part,elites m the ideal world of mind, accessible onlv 
through thought. Time is the mobile imag^ of an 
mobile etemi^. The particulars of natur? perish but 
the essential ideal types are eternal thoughts of God What 
we know as individual is transient, but the abstract tmi- 
versa! type is perraanenL” 

Plato compares most men to prisoners chained in a 
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cave^ who cannot see the real things outside^ but only 
shadows cast on the wall. 

Man's body belongs to the ever-changing apparent world 
of matter, but his son! enters into the real and immottaJ 
world of spirit. Plato regarded the "forms" of intelligible 
things as immaterial peculiar principles which can exist 
apart from the extended maierial embodiments, 

Plato anticipated the present-day mathematical approach 
to reality with his statement: "God geometriies;' It was 
necessary to know mathematics to enter his Academy. 

Current thought is returning to the Platonic concep¬ 
tion of a realm of eternal logical fortus^ The Platonic 
Ideas are real to tlie physicist with his abstract principles, 
and to the artist with his sublime awareness of the esthetic 
continuum. 

Plato, in his Lysis, teaches us that ultimate fulfilment 
is involved in a beautiful humad life. 

Plato loved justice as much as did the Jewish Prophets. 
"As I read Plato," says John Dewey, "philosophy began 
with some sense of its essentially poHtlcal basis and mis¬ 
sion — a recognition that its problems were those of the 
organization of a just social order/" 

The Peripatetics, so named because tliey walked about 
when they taught, were Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
Strabo. 

Aristotle organized all the knowledge of his time in all 
fields ranging from metaphysics to politics* Richard Me- 
Keon states, in his Introduction to The Basic Works of 
Aristolle: "The tsiitings of Aristotle Iiave incontestably 
excited livelier interest in recent philosophers and have 
disclosed greater applicability in present-day philosophic 
problems than they have in centuries/' 

Aristotle retained the esoteric distinctions between the 
animal soul and tlie rational soul, and between heavenly 
and terrestrial life- He knew that development is the 
passing of potentiality into actuali^tion. He voiced the 
mystical doctrines "That which knows and that which is 
known are really the same tiling/' 

Like the Pythagoreans and other ancient philosophers^ 
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Aristotle described creation fay the interaction of opposing 
principles. WitJi his deep insight into spiritual realities, 
he recognizes a ^vhich moves nature toward perfection 
in tlie Pure Idea: "God moves the world as the beloved 
object moves the lover." 

According to the metaphysics of Aristotle: "The soul 
is the entelechyi or completely'developed essence of the 
personality. It helongs to the Divine Absolutep into which 
it is reabsorhed when the body dies. The pure power of 
tliouglit (the Active Reason) is immortaL" 

The ethical highest good, said Aristotle, ‘‘will be higher 
than mere 'human nature/ because a man will live thus 
not insofar as he is biologically a man^, but insofar as 
there is in him a Divine Principle/' 

A rational approach to the moral sentiment illumines 
Aristotelian ediics. Tliis man of Apollonian balance made 
it his chief recommendation that we develop a true sense 
of proportion, and abide by the Golden Mean. It helps us 
to be tvarmed, but not to be burned. 

The Cymics emerged — Antisthcncs and Diogenes of 
Sinope. The true Cynic made it his business to be a 
messenger from Zeus, to keep his ruling faculty pure, to 
hide nothing, to endure all things like a man, and to be 
a ivorthy example to all mankind. The Cynics agreed 
with Soo^tes that the knowledge of right conduct is the 
end of philosophy, that virtue is the highest good, and 
that theory is meaningless without piactice. The Cynics 
found their way to inner health and freedom, refusing to 
be intimidated by outward circumstances* 

Antistlienes, founder of the Cynic sect, was a disciple 
of Socrates. He regarded himself as the free citizen of a 
world community. 

The lantern of Diogenes, employ^ed in the search for an 
honest man, beautifully symbolizes the Greek respect for 
honesty. Diogenes practiced plain living and high think- 
ing- Judging virtue to be the only go^, he never tom- 
promised for personal gain. These sayings are hts: 
"Fame is the noise of madmen." 
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''No labor is good uqIcss the end of it is courage and 
strengdi ot soul/' 

'"Every day is a festivall” 

The Cynic and the Stoic Schools were very much alike. 

The greatest Greek Stoics were Zeno, tJie founder of 
Stoicism, and his successor Cleanthes. The Stoics got their 
name from the painted open porch (Stoa) which ran along 
one side of the central square of Athens where they 
gathered to converse. The Stoic philosophers urged disin¬ 
terested w^el 1-doing, and held that virtue is its ow^n reward. 
Their exalted ethical system rejected mere barter-morality- 
They anticipated Spinoza^s 'intellectual love of God." 
Stoicism, with its accent on man's social duty, wielded a 
powerful and constructive social influence, 

Zeno taught: 

"Notliing but goodness is good. Nothing but badness 
is bad, Nodiing is worth living for except goodnes. Ex¬ 
ternal fortune matters naught before the tribunal of ulti¬ 
mate truth. It is what w^e are that counts. Nothing can 
make a man good or bad except himself. The judges who 
give first place to external fortune have been bribed by 
the pleasure derived from outer things. The objective 
historian never praises a man for his personal pleasures; 
they disappear from the world*s memory when bis little 
moment is oven What lives is a man's goodness, his great 
deeds, his virtue, his heroism. Would you choose to be 
rich and have an abundance of sensual pleasure if it were 
at the cost of corrupting your inner nature and becoming 
a worse man? Rather remain loyal to your ideals at wrhat- 
ever cost. 

“One should seek virtue for its own sake^ and not from 
hope or fear, or any external motive. It is in virtue that 
happiness consists, for virtue is the state of mind which 
makes the whole of life harmonious. The virtuous are tlie 
only free men, 

""Goodness is attained by little and little* but it is not 
a small thing. 
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“Seek noi for public applause and wordly honors. 
Vanity is the most unbecoming of all things. 

"If you use force toward me, my mind will not be with 
you." 

Saint Paul liras quoting Cleanthes the Stoic when he 
wrote: "/n Him we live and move and have our being" 
Clean tiles attended Zeno's lectures by day, and earned his 
bread by sendug as a water-carrier nights. Cleanthes sue- 
ceeded Zeno as head of the Stoic School. The famous 
Hymn of Cleanthes well says: 

"Glory would some dirough bitter strife attain, 

And some are eager after lauflcss gain; 

Some lust after sensual delights, but each 

Finds tJiat too soon his pleasure turns to pain. i 

"But Zeus all-bountifull The thunder-flame 
And the dark cloud thy majesty proclaim: 

From ignorance deliver us, that leads 
The sons of men to sorrow and to shame. 

“Wherefore dispel it. Father, from the soul 
And grant that Wisdom may our life control. 
Wisdom which teaches Thee to guide the world 
Upon the path of justice to its goal, 

"So winning honor. Thee shall we requite 
With love, adoring still thy iirorks of might; 

Since gods nor men And ivortliier meed than this-^ 
The universal Law to praise aright." 

The Epicurean School arose in Athens simultaneously 
witli the Stoic, and tire two groups talked together about 
moral problems in the Stoa. 

Epicurus mastered science in the cities of Asia Minor, 
tlien tried to bring the Hellenic mind back to scientific 
tliinking. He believed in atomism and evolution. He 
held that the true goal of life is to find happiness in the 
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pursuit of wisdom. He noted that the pleasures of the 
body are smaller than tlie joys oE the tnind.^ 

Epicurus was not so explicit as the Stoics in regard to 
social duty, but the Stoic Epictetus justly noted: "Epicurus 
rightly maintains that we should accept nothing detach^ 
from the good.’' Then we have the tribute of the Stoic 
Seneca: "The teaching of Epicurus was just and holy, and 
on a close examination essentially grave and sober. He is 

ill—understood.” , 

Epicurus was a vegetarian because he disapproved of 
man's slaughter of innocent life. The humane diet was 
also accepted by Hesiod. Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, 

and other great Greek sages. _ 

Epicurus urged men to look to the inner riches of 
wisdom and virtue, instead of expecting external gods to 
take care of them. He acknowledged that the good tilings 
of the soul are tlic most blessed possession of man. Hap¬ 
piness of soul depends upon the essential nature of the 

good- . . ' L j 

Friendship and intellectual discussions were^ cherished 
by Epicurus as necessary to tiie enjoyment of living. He 
admitted men and women to his group on equal terms, 
and the later Epicureans would give equal admission to 
slaves and freemen. Epicurus taught his followers to cul¬ 
tivate tranquillity of nttnd by the reasonable control ^ of 
emotional desires. He championed plain living and high 
thinking as tlie ideal way of life. There were never any 
quarrels in the Epicurean School. It was a happy family 
of tliinkers. Athenian political life was so disorganize 
that die Epicureans did not try to formulate specific prin¬ 
ciples of public conduct, but they respected the fact that 
good individuals add up to a good society. Epicurus had 
a high faith in the Brotherhood oE Man. 

The early Christians burned the two hundred books of 
Epicurus, but fragments survive. See The Sioic and 
curean Philosophers, by Wliitney Jennings Oates. The 
greatest saying of Epicurus is this: '*God exists, but he is 
an atheist who fastens on God the opinions of die multi¬ 
tude.” 
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The Greek philosophic school that made pleastire, in 
the selfish sense, tlie aim of life is called the Cyrenaic. 
Responsible people cannot shake ofi the duties of life to 
give all their thought to present pleasure. Aristippus 
studied under Socrates, who disliked his luxurious Jiabits. 
Theodor us characterized altruism as a form of madness, 
HegesLus, liolding pleasure alone good, advocated sutdde 
on Uie ground that life holds more pain than pleasure. 
Egocentric pleasure-seeking always ends in frustration. 

The pursuit of die greatest happiness of the greatest 
number (universalistic hedonism) is a respectworthy goal 
provided that the general happiness is to be found in the 
good (the underlying basic value). The good life is not 
ascetic, but no man worth his salt can be happy without 
service to others. 

The third century sasr the revival of radical Skepticism. 
The Skeptics were Pyrrho, Timon of Philos, Arcesilaus, 
Cameades, and Aenesidetnus. 

Pyrrho held that learning is vain, for even die svise 
cannot agree among themselves. Noting that every' sense 
has something differetii to tell us, he wondered how the 
world would seem if we had ten senses instead of five. 
Pyrrho doubted whether any certainty whatsoever can 
exist for man, and his followers set forth these Ten Jus¬ 
tifications of Doubt: 

1. Different organisms perceive differently. 

2. Tlie wisest men disagree. 

3. Eadi of the senseorgans has a different perception. 

4. The same man's perceptions differ according to con¬ 
ditions, such as sobriety or intoxication. 

S- The position of the observer determines what he 
will observ'e. Ten people in different positions looking 
at the same object will each see something different. 

6. We perceive nothing in nature unmixed with other 
matter. 

7. The quantity of perceived substances makes a dif¬ 
ference. A glass of sea-water looks colorless, but the sea 
appears green. 
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8. All obiects are perceived in relation to other things, 
and the framework of relationships affects the nature of 
the unit, 

9. The Erequeocy or rarity of an occurrence stamps it 
commonplace or breathtaking. How wonderful the stars 
would look were tliey not seen every night! 

10. Traditional presuppositions and prejudices keep 
men from forming unbiased judgments. 

Quoth Timon of Philos; "We know only what seenu." 

Arcesilaus thought of every question as open, and denied 
die possibility of attaining absolute verity. 

Carneades and Aenesidemus were other Skeptics who 
punctured the cocksureness of mankind. Presumptuous 
men who are certain of the truth of their convictions 
merely because they hold them need a little Skeptical 
questioning to make chem humble. The man who thinks 
he knows it all never learns any more, 

Greek Idealism was beautifully set forth by the Mega- 
rians, Euclides and Stilpo. Euclides was a pure theist: 
he knew Mind to be the ultimate reality. Stilpo stressed 
the ultimacy of the Good, and taught that the true phi¬ 
losopher finds happiness within. 

Greek social philosophy was furthered by the Seven 
Wise Men, whose names and characteristic maxims were 
as follows; 

Cleobulus of Lindus: “Nothing too much. Before you 
quit your house, consider what you have to doj and when 
you return, reflect whether it has been done. Be more 
attentive than talkative. Try alivays to employ your 
thoughts on somediing worthy," 

Pittacus of Mitylene: "Know thy opportunity,'* 

Bias of Piiena: "The most miserable man is he who 
cannot endure misery. Do not praise an unworthy man 
for the sake of his wealth. Yield rather to persuasion than 
compulsion, I carry all my goods right with me. 

Thales of Ephesus; "Suretyship is the forerunner of 
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Solon ot Aiheiu: "Know thyself. Do not consider the 
present pleasure but the ultimate good. Believe yourself 
fit to command when you liave learned to obey. Short arc 
the triumphs to injustice given. Equality is not a cause 
of wars." 

Chilo of Sparta: "Consider the end. Prefer loss to ill- 
gotten gain." 

Periander of Corinth: "The intention of crime Is as sin¬ 
ful as the act. Pleasure is fleeting; honor is immortal. 
Nothing is impossible to labor. Practice does everything. 
Serve well, and not for the sake of money. Rulers should 
be guarded by the good will of their countrymen, not by 
arms. Democracy is better than tyranny. Be the same to 
your friends t^hen they are prosperous and when they are 
unfortunate. Whatever you agree to do, do it. Do not 
divulge secrets." 


LiteratuTe 

The clear-headed ancient Greeks were capable of plain 
direct writing, with die finest distinctions of meaning. 
They did not use repetition to build up emotion at the 
expense of critical reason. 

In Homer, testifies Moses Hadas in his brilliant History 
of Greek LiteraturOf "poetic genius receives its ideal and 
complete meaning," The eminent French scholar Victor 
Berard supports the historicity of Homer, ou the basis 
of a lifetinie of research, in his volume entitled, Did Homer 
Line? Homer rvrote with strength, freedom, and sponta¬ 
neous iniagcty, probably in the ninth century B.C., using 
for his source-material an old accumulation of ballads:. 
His Iliad describes the final stage of the long siege of 
Troy or 11 Ion, The Odyssey narrates the adventures of 
Ulysses on his way liome after the fall of Troy. Homer's 
characters are symbolic types. The labors of Ulysses are 
the trials of Initiation. Ulysses represents intelligence in 
action, Achilles stands for ivrath. and Paris for pleas¬ 
ure. Quite apart from the symbolical exegesis, whi^ is 
always applicable when history passes into myth, we en- 
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counter thrillmg action, mighty deeds, and intersting 
human characters. His hero called out for more light, 
even were it only light to die in. 

Here it suffices to quote just a few representative passages 
from Homer: 

"Not writh such noise die ocean billows lash 
The mainland, when the violent north ivind 
Tumbles them shoreward.*' 

"The stars about the bright moon shine clear to see. 

No wind stirs the air; the mountain peaks appear, and 
the high headlands," 

"Better by far laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. 

Slave to the meanest hind that begs his bread. 

Than reign the sceptered monarch of the dead . . . 
Yet better 'tsvere to die. than live in sin." 

"I'll help a stranger, for all come from Zeus — 
Strangers and poor." 

Hesiod's Theogony, with its beautiful legends al»ut 
the Greek deities, became the source of the allegorical 
theogony of the Orphic cult. This great poet's Works and 
Days glorifies man's original innocence before he stained 
his hands with war and violence: 

"Theirs was each good: the grain-exuberant soil 
Poured its full harvest widiout undue toil; 

The virtuous many dwelt in common blest. 

And all unenvying shared what all in peace 
possessed.” 

Hesiod testified that he svas given the power to see into 
the past and the future. 

In Menander's comedy, The Haled, the love-slave Thm- 
sonides exclaims: "No enemy has been able to enslave 
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me on the batclcBeld, hut now a worthless girl has done 

Swinburne has characterized Sappho as ''beyond all 
question and comparison the very greatest poet that ever 
lived." Sappho was a spontaneous and pure-spirited inter¬ 
preter of passion. She was falsely slandered because she 
dared to enter the literary profession, which was reserved 
for males. Most beautiful is her poem, "To Atthisi" 

"I loved thee, Atthis, once — long, long ago: 

Long, long ago — the memory still is dear. 

Stand face to &ce, friend, and unveil thine eyes, 
Look, deep in mine and keep the dead past clear 
Of all i^eL." 

Sappho's lover, the poet Alcaeus, lauded "pure Sappho 
vtolet-tressed and sofdy smiling," 

The poet Anacreon, the Swan of Teos, was inspired by 
Sappho. 

The Sicilian Greek Theocritus is remembered for his 
amorous verse. 

Pindar’s poctiy, like Sappho's, was the vehicle for in¬ 
dividual expression. He authored graceful banquet songs 
about love and wine. Most charming is bis "Address to a 
Dove:" 


"Lovely courier of the sky 
Where and whither dost thou fly? 
Scattering, as thy pinions play. 

Liquid fragrance all the way. 

Is it business? Is it love? 

Tell me, tell me, gentle Dove. 

"Soft Anacreon's vows I bear. 

Vows to M^Ttale the fair; 

Traced with all that charms die heart. 
Blessing nature, sounding art." 


in tleepet vein, Pindar wrote: 
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“The saddest chapter in the book of hmnan destiny is 
titled, 'Accomplished Desires.'" 

“Brief is the growing time of joy for mortals, and brieE 
the flotver’s bloom that falls to earth ... a shadow^! 
dream." 

"Through inborn glory a man is migh^, but he who 
learns only tvhat he is taught is just a twilight man.” 

“Become what you really are.” 

The follotving beautiful passages are by Simonides: 

“Painting is silent poetry, and poetry painting that 
speaks." 

"There is no joy. even in beautiful Wisdom, unless one 
possess holy Health." 

“Wlicreas gold is the kindest of all hosts when it shines 
in the sky, it comes an evil guest unto those that receive 
it in their hand.” 


Dr. Leivis Campbell discerns in the Greek tragic poets 
“the spirit of theosophic speculation. . . . probably rein¬ 
forced, through channels no longer traceable, by the 
Eleusinian worship." The Eleusinian Mysteries dealt with 
the mysteries of life profoundly and seriously. 

"T hold my own mind and think apan from other ^^^ 7 " 
ivTote the dramatist Aescliylus, He taught the humiliation 
of the insolent svho "deemed themselves exalted abm'e the 
lot of mankind.” He taught that Divine dealings wi* 
mankind are jnst and without caprice. There is no sin 
without Cosmic penalty. Our safety ts to see ourselves 
as we appear “in those pure eyes and perfect "witness of 
all-judging Jove." 

Ev^ry sLcp of the dfivelopmetit of the dramas oE Aeschy- 
lus follows logically and inevitably from previous develop¬ 
ments. 

His Prometheus Bound explores the hidden meaning of 
the myth of Prometheus; it is a drama of occult signifi¬ 
cance. The Promethean gift of the fiery bolt signifies the 
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opening of man's ^pirimal perception: made them wise 

and true to aim of souL” 

Aeschylus says: "The pathways of God^s purpose are 
hard to find, yet it shines out through the gioom> in the 
labyrinth of human life." Aeschylus teadies us philoso¬ 
phic compassion: "Him who pidetli suffering men» Zeus 
pitieth, and his ways are sweet on earth*" 

The dramatist Sophocles '""satv life steadily and saw it 
vrhoie/' He glorifies ‘'laivs ivhicb in highest heaven had 
their birth, neitlier did the race of mortal men create 
them, nor shall oblivion ever put them to sleep* for the 
divine potver is mighty in them and never groweth old*" 

Euripides held that man cannot attain sure Icnowledge 
of the nature of the gods^ He taught tltat tragedy results 
from human sins^ not from any supernatural Destiny, "If 
any man commits wuckedness and thinks he can hide 
it* he dunks not ivelL" Euripides was candid in exposiog 
the wrongs of the w^orld, and bold in fighting outworn 
traditions. Old conservatives loathed himi but the younger 
generation loved him. Euripides depicted women as the 
equals of men* He showed slaves to be human beings. He 
glorified freedom. He expressed antipathy to war* and re¬ 
vealed it to be the enemy of all that good men hold dear. 

The reformer protested in these w^ords against the in¬ 
ferior status that was assigned to woman: 

"Whoever speaks slightingly of wroman 
Is empty-headed, not wise." 

Euripides condemned slavery and stood up for liberty 
in these ardent words: 

"Slavery is by its nature eviL 
Forcing submission from a man to what 
No man should yield to. , * , 

A slave is he who cannot speak his thought." 

In The Trojan Women, Euripides does not show us 
the ''glory" of war, bui the tragic results — a miserable 
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old woman mnitibliiig to a dead child: '‘Dear proud lipSj 
so full of hope, and dosed forever," 

Euripides was not only a bold reformer, but also a 
srveet singer of lyrical, magical songs such as the follow- 
ing; 

"Will they ever come to me again, ever again 
The long, long dances, 

On through the dark till Uie dim stars wane? 

Shall 1 feel the dew on my throat, and the stream 
Of wind in my hair? Shall our white feet gleam 
In the dim expanses?" 


Aristophanes was w'hai tlie Greeks called a comic (as 
distinguished from tragic) dramatist. Concerning the re* 
ception of his firat play. The Achar^nsfts, Dr. Moses Hadas 
comments: "If we were astonished at the temerity of a 
poet who could say a word for the enemy and many words 
for pacifism amid the passions of war, we must be amaied 
at a democracy which permitted and sponsored such a 
play in time of war. and gave it first prize." Aristophanes 
did not wTite on the sublime level of mspirauon. In bis 
Lydsttata, he imagines an organized strike of wives in 
respect of conjugal relations to make the men-folk 
to their senses. Aristophanes used the language of the 
people when be ridiculed callous hypocrites, and their 
grand talk empty of content. But every democi^ needs 
Ltirists like Aristophanes to call the bluff of polittc^ bul¬ 
lies, and to expose social blunders m down to*earth lan- 

^The historical writer Herodotus concentrated on par¬ 
ticulars, with too little attention to their la^r causes in 
the prtjcess of history, Xenophon, a pupil of 
was another Greek historian, and he also authored the 

first European love story. ^ xj- 

Thuevdides ranks as the first scientific historian. He 
was critical as to his sources of information. Md he ol^ 
jectively searched out the active pnncipks underlying man s 
political behavior. He made it his mission to achieve a 
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perspective oE man in time," His style is precise, crisp, 
and vivid. Some of his pages have the dramatic impact 
of the tragedies of Aeschylus. Dr. Will Durant general¬ 
izes: “He sees life and history as a tragedy at once sordid 
and noble, redeemed now and then by great men." 

The later Greek Plutarch (46-125 . 4 .D.) is best known 
for his Parallel Lives, a masterful biographical work. The 
essays of Plutarch's Morals are written with humane phi¬ 
losophy, as the following quotation indicates: 

‘T, for my part, do much wonder in w'hai humor, with 
what soul or reason, the first man with his mouth touched 
slaughter, and reached his lips to the flesh of the dead 
animal; and having set before people courses of ghastly 
corpses, could give those parts the names of meat and 
victuals that but a little before lowed, cried, moved, and 
saw, . . , For the sake of some little mouthful of flesh we 
deprive a soul of the sun and light, and of that propor¬ 
tion of life and time it had been bom into the world to 
enjoy." 


The Most Beautiful City 

After the Persian army devastated Athens, Pericles re¬ 
constructed it as the most beautiful city of all time, 

Edward Carpenter tells of tire proud harmony and 
grace of the Parthenon in this beautiful passage: "The 
Greeks . , , accepted and perfected Nature. , . . The Par¬ 
thenon sprang out oE the limestone terraces oE the Acro¬ 
polis, carrying the natural lines oE the rock by gradations 
scarce perceptible into the finished and human beauty oE 
frieze and pediment, , . , Above, it rvas open for the blue 
air of heaven to descend into it for a habitation." 

Phidias, history’s supreme architect and sculptor, de¬ 
corated the Acropolis with buildings of consummate splen¬ 
dor. The main ivork of architecture on the Acropolis, the 
Parthenon, still remains one of the most beautiful things 
in the world, even though time has made it a ruin. A 
simple and dignified severity characterizes the Parthenon. 
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It is made of deJicately-veinod white ntarble. Its noble 
frame was adorned with sculpture of white Parian marble, 
with rich red and blue background* Remach. m The 
Stojy of Art Throughout the Ages, praises "the group of 
three goddesses, generally called the Three Fates, from 
the eastern pediment, whose draperies are mdescnbably 
beautiful, and some fragments o£ the fneie, the despair 
of all artists who have striven to imitate their noble com¬ 
position, their serene majesty, and infinite variety. 

Ilie Eubiect of the friere of the Parthenon is the pi^ 
cession of the Panathenaea, when young girls of noWe 
families, garbed in the long chiton falling m vertic^fol^. 
came to offer Athene a new veil woven especially for her. 
Every detail of the fricte conforms to the sternest c^ons 
of art, magnificent both in conception and exertion. 

"The frieze is high above the ground, said a friend to 
Phidias. "%Vhy have you sculptured the religious proces¬ 
sion so carefully?" , 

He quietly replied: "The gods can see it. 

The Erechtheutn, another white-marble temple of the 
Acropolis, was a magnificent structure of the Ionic order. 

At the foot of the Acropolb were the painted wlon- 
nades of the Agora or Central Sejuare. where the Stoics 

“An open-air theatre was cut on the rocky side of t^ 
AcropolS and tliere huge audiences sat on wood-covered 
stone steps to watch the classical tragedies. ... 

Near the .Acropolis was built the ancient Stadium, still 

used as a sports-ground today. r'>,™trtcrfiTii 

The beholder of Grecian statua^', as Dion Ch^^ost<™ 
well said, "forgets all in his mortal life that is hard to be 
endured" The abundance of marble encouraged the 
Greek development of sculpture. Greek sculptors 
original, not content witli ser^'ile imitation. T^^e 
tiaS and .Assyrians did not 

figures around a central figure tn order to balance it. Bu_ 
the Greeks achieved excellence of com^sition, someth^ 

no,-.l in the hUtoty of «. Al», the Greet Kulptnn 
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shone in their exceptional knowledge of form, and in the 
expression of psychological sentiment Their work is 
natural, not stiff. 

art had hardly ever essayed to represent a 
woman save with her le^ pressed together as in a sheath." 
notes Reinach. "But barely 150 years after the first Its- 
pings of Greek art we have a woman who is running, 
displaying the upper part of a muscular leg, and even 
smiling, a greater innovation than all the rest The Egyp¬ 
tian and Assyrian divinities have too little of humaiuiy 
to smile. In the Nike of Delos, we see an art which is 
no longer ^ntent to imitate forms; it is beginning to 
express sentiment. This was a great discovery, heralding 
a new art," ® 

Myron got away from the heavy altitude of Egyptian 
3rt. The Discobolus of this Athenian sculptor is known 
to us by a copy preserved in the Palazzo Lancelotti at 
Rome, hlany masterful Greek works are preserved to us 
only in copies. 

Polyclitus did the naturalistic figure of an Amazon 
standing with one foot free- 

The philosophic art of Praxiteles and Scopas expresses 
psychological meaning. Praxiteles' Hermes is characterized 
by an intense spiritual life which few artists before him 
could exprcK, Praxiteles generally expressed languorous 
reverie in his statues, but Scopas concentrated on the psy¬ 
chology of passion and unsatisfied aspiration. In the sculp¬ 
tured heads of Scopas, the eyes are deeply set, and the 
lips have an impassioned expression. 

Phidias was Uie restrained sculptor of serene strength 
even as Scopas was the sculptor of passion, and Praxiteles 
was the sculptor of grace and reverie. Quintillian testified: 
The Zeus of Phidias has added to our conception of reli¬ 
gion." 

The ancient Greeks attached vast importance to bodily 
perfection. A god or goddess was sculptured in human 
form. Beautiful courtesans modeled for the nude statues 
of Aphrodite $0 abundant in Greece. 

Venus of Milo, a representation of the Goddess of 
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Love, was discovered in tSso in a cave on the island of 
Melos. This masterpiece of an unknown sculptor of the 
second century is now in the Louvre, and it is generally 
regarded as the ideal of feminine beauty. The Venus of 
Milo is the noblest of the Venus statues. Reinach says 
of her: “The Venus of Milo is neither elegant, nor 
dreamy, nor nervous, nor impassioned; she is strong and 
serene. Her beauty 1$ all noble simplicity and calm dig-* 
nity, like that of the Parthenon and its sculptures. Is not 
this the reason tite statue has become and has remained so 
popular? Agitated and feverish generations see in it the 
highest expression of the quality they most lack, that 
serenity which is not ajHthy, but the equanimity of men¬ 
tal and bodily health.” 

Fie welling has tvritten: 'A profound reverence for beauty 
as truth, as human and intelligent, amounting to wor¬ 
ship. must have moved the soul of the sculptor of the 
Venus di Milo, It is a work impossible to the cheap and 
irreverent soul." 

The great names of the Greek classic period are Myron, 
who made rigid stone suggest movement; Praxiteles; Leu¬ 
cippus; Phidias; Polyclitus; and Scopas. 

Birds reportedly pecked at fniit in a painting by Apelles. 
This most celebrated of ancient Greek painters did his 
work in 33a B.C. 

Music is so mysterious in its charm that the ancient 
Greeks credited musicians with a supernormal power. They 
danced in the cool of the evening to the simple melody of 
lyre, harp, or flute. 

The music of our Hellenic heritage will Eorcvcr beauti¬ 
fy the soul of man. 


13. THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


Vii^l has written in the Aeneid: 

“Let others melt and mold the breathing bronze 
To forms more fair, aye, out of marble bring 
Features that live; let others plead causes well; 

Or trace with pointed wand tlic cycled heaven. 

And hail the constellations as they rise. 

“But Rome! ’Tis tJtine alone witlj awful sway 
To rule mankind and make the world obey. 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way. 

To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free. 

These are imperial arts and worthy thee.“ 

The Romans were practical farmers, soldiers, and states* 
men. Their greatest achievement was the creation of the 
Roman Empire. As Freeman notes; “Rome Is the vast 
lake in which all die streams of early history lose them¬ 
selves, and from which all the streams of later history 
flow forth again.” Culturally, the Romans were pupils 
of the Greeks, and unoriginal borrowers for the most part 
These proud conquerors thought tJicy could capture cul¬ 
ture the way they captured cities. Few Romans had that 
inspired attitude toward life which is the source of orig¬ 
inal creative insights. As a rule, their culture was meant 
for luxurious display, lavish and grandiose. When a 
Roman heard about the many philosophies of the Greeks, 
he could not appreciate the fact that truth has many 
aspects. It was his recommendation that they all be 
imnped together in one big super-philosophy. When a 
Roman general captured art masterpieces in a Greek city, 
and was supervising their removal to Rome, he reportedly 
told his slaves; "If you break a single statue, I will keep 
you at work until you build another just as good/’ 
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But we cannot minimize Rome’s real contributions to 
civilization. The philosophies of Cicero and Seneca were 
influenced by the spirit of Greece, and so were the his¬ 
torical writings of Livy and Tacitus, but they have a 
greatness all their own* Roman utilitarianism emphasized 
strength and usefulness; tlie Romans applied their knowl¬ 
edge in a practical way* Rome translated Greek intel¬ 
lectual idealism into the first national scheme of general 
education. All subsequent history has been indebted to 
the Roman heritage of law and social organization. Man¬ 
kind needs the best elements of the Roman set of values 
as much as it needs the Greek and the Judeo-Christian. 

The warm climate and fertile lands of Italy’s interior 
attracted four groups of settlers — the Italic tribes, tlie 
Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Carthaginians. There are 
two mountain ranges in the peninsula of Italy — the Alps 
in the north, and the Apennines along the eastern shore. 
The few good harbors are on the western coast. Rome 
began with a little City-State on the banks of the Tiber. 

For more tlian tw'o hundred years. Rome was ruled by 
Etruscan kings. The Tarquins, last of the Etruscan rulers, 
were expelled from Rome about 500 B.C., after which 
Rome became a Republic* 

The early Romans were practical-minded herdsmen and 
farmers. As to religion, tlicy "saw a spirit or god in every 
manifestation of nature” In time, the Roman Jupiter was 
identified with the Greek Zeus: Mars with Ares; and 
Venus ts'ith .Aphrodite. 

The Greek alphabet was modified to become the Latin 
alphabet. 

The Romans first bartered with oxen, then used bars 
of metals for trade, and finally adopted the use of money. 

After the expulsion of the Etruscan kings, two consuls 
were elected annually by an Assembly of all adult citizens. 
The Roman nation w'as made up of the patricians, or 
large landowners: and the plebeians, or free citizens of 
the middle class. To glance at the sub-classes, Rome had 
a farming class, and a business and official class of mer¬ 
chants. politicians, bankers, and money-lenders* Only pa- 
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tricians could be elected to high office, The consuI$ were 
the chief magistrates and the generals of die army. Under 
very dangerous conditions, absolute power was custom* 
arily entrusted to a dictator for a period of six months. 
The Senate decided important questions, The Popular 
Assembly voted only on questions proposed by the magis¬ 
trates. 

Plebeians struggled to share in the government. They 
were discontented at the social and economic inequaliti^ 
which prevailed in Rome. The patricians tvere the older 
Landowning class of Rome; they otsmed most of the land. 
The plebeians were constantly called into military ser¬ 
vice, which forced them to neglect their farms. Some of 
them were sold into slavery for failure to meet their 
debts. The oppressed plebeians gradually forced the pa¬ 
tricians to grant them political privileges (by means of 
strikes, agitation, and threats of secession). The patricians 
allowed increasing power and political privileges to the 
plebeians, the free citizens of the middle class, because 
they demanded better treatment and because it was neces¬ 
sary for the sake of Rome's military' strength. The pie* 
beians gained the right to elect tribunes to protect them 
from Uie abuse of power by any official. The tribunes 
could veto the decision of a magistrate. 

In 450 B.C., Roman laws were codified and engraved on 
tw’clve bronze tablets (The Laws of the Twelve Tables), 
to meet the demand of the plebeians. Also, the plebeians 
won the right to hold the following offices (in the course 
of time) — quaestorship, praetorship, censorship, consul¬ 
ship, senatorship. Control of the State had passed into the 
hands of the Senate by the fourth century B.C. 

The Roman Republic w'as threatened by the Etruscans 
to die north, and by the Italic tribes to the south. Rome 
captured additional territory to keep the enemy from her 
borders. Roman militarism was defensive before it be¬ 
came aggressive. The Romans subjugated the Etruscans 
in central Italy, conquered the Italic tribes to the south, 
and took possession of the Greek cities of southern Italy. 

Rome extended full citizenship to some of the Latin 
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tribes she concjuered, in more distant cotiquests, Rome 
settled colonies of Roman cicixens on portions of the farm 
lands, which became military garrisons and outposts of 
Roman civilization. The conquered, cities were treated as 
allies, and sometimes tlieir inhabitants received full citizen' 
ship. 

hfiiitary roads radiated from Rome to all parts of the 
peninsula. Rome minted silver coins. There was much 
intermarriage between the various peoples of Italy, As 
time went by, Latin came to prevail over tJie local lan¬ 
guages. Gradually, Italjf was unified. Various races were 
fused into a united nation, 

Rome's victory' over Carthage in die three Punic Wars 
made her the mistress of the Mediterranean World. She 
became famous for her navy as ’well as her army. She 
had control over a number of tribute-paying States. A 
professional army replaced the old citizen-army* Class 
distinctions intensified. No few of the small farmers lost 
their holdings to great landowners. The rich got richw 
by means of war speculation. Another result of the Punic 
Wars was Rome's closer contact with the Hellenistic cul¬ 
ture of Sicily and Greece. 

Now Rome expanded in the Eastern MediterTaneaii. 
Rome defeated Syria, and made Egypt a vassal state. Rome 
made Macedonia a tributary province. Rome destroyed 
Corinth, to throw fear into the hearts of the other Greek 
cities. In 133 B.C., the Ring of Pergamum bequeathed his 
Asia Minor country to Rome. Now Rome had an Em¬ 
pire in the east and in the west. The Mediterranean was 
a "Roman lake." 

Roman imperialism ivent on until the Roman Empire 
Included Britain, Spain, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. The 
Romans had power over the Etruscans, the Greeks, the 
Carthaginians, and tlie Gauls, By means of military con¬ 
quests, Rome captured and controlled the European world. 
She took on the burden of World Empire, but she did 
not have tlie financial wisdom to make last. We must 
say to her credit tliat Roman law and social organization 
brought vast areas of Europe out of barbarism. Under 
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Roman dominance, there was cultural interchange be- 
t'lveen widely-diflering peoples on a huge scale. Rome's 
was the most extensive assimilation oE cuLtuie ever achiev¬ 
ed till then. Rome made her greatest contributions to 
dvilkation in Law and politics. Wide areas and diverse 
peoples were brought under a unifying central govern¬ 
ment, H. C. Wells holds, in his Outline of Historyj that 
ancient Imperialism was “a synthetic world-uniting move¬ 
ment,” unlike the "megalomaniac nationalism" which is 
modem Imperialism. At least we must concede tit at some 
good things came through the dirty channels oE Roman 
Imperialism, for all its grasping wEU-to-power which did 
SO much harm. 

Rome's acquisition of an Empire resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of her Republican form of government, Rome had 
formerly respected simplicity, industry, hoitesiy, and un¬ 
selfish public service, but now she worshipped property 
and power. Selfish ambition steered the country into poli¬ 
tical corruption and general license. Constant warfare, 
as a normal part of Rome's national life, bred cruelty 
and callousness. There was a weakening of family ties. 
However, as we read in the Humanitfej Syf/ahus of the 
University of Chicago: 

"The Romans, like most other imperial peoples, dis¬ 
liked to think of themselves as selhsh conquerors, plun¬ 
derers, and exploiters of weaker groups. They wished 
to believe that they fou^t only to protect themselves 
against peoples who would not let them alone: but they 
presently developed a sense of mission, a belief that they 
were destined to spread peace and justice and civilization. 
There was enough truth in this claim of beneficent mis¬ 
sion CO impress the inhabitants of most of the Empire. 
Few parts, once Romanized, wanted to secede, at least 
until the later tliird century." 

The Roman Government confronted tlie problems of 
removing discontent among the lower classes, reforming 
the administration of dissatisfied conquered provinces, and 
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repulsing the barbarians who threatened to invade the 
Roman Empire. Unfortunately, the Senate waa now do* 
minated by greedy, ambitious politicians instead of un- 
sdRsh statesmen. As Montesquieu has tmiten; "It is 
not fortune diat rules the world. . . . There are general 
causes, whether moral or physical, which act in every na¬ 
tion, raising it, maintaining it, or flinging it down.” 

Constant warfare had reduced the small farmers to a 
desperate plight, and many of them had lost their farms. 
It was hard for small farmers to compete with the tribute- 
grain from die provinces. So many slaves were conquered 
that there was scant demand for free labor. 

The Stoic Gracchi brothers struggled for social justice. 
The young noble Tiberius Gracchus demanded that the 
public lands be divided among the poor farmers and land¬ 
less citizens. He was elected tribune. The Senate was 
unwilling to grant his demand, and he was killed in a 
riot instigated by the Senatorial party. His brother Gaius 
Gracchus likewise advocated a redistribution of the public 
lands, was likewise elected tribune, and was likesvise slain. 
The martyrdom of the Gracchi brothers led to a century 
of political strife between the popular party and the 
Senate, 

The popular party turned to General Marius: this 
military leader was six times elected consul. Marius and 
the popular party took possession of Rome, and executed 
the leaders of the Senate. Aristocratic Sulla wreaked 
vengeance by killing the chief followers of Marius. He set 
himself up as dictator, and forced the Assembly and the 
tribunes to yield their powers to the Senate. 

After Sulla's death, the popular party elected Pompey 
to the consulship in 70 B.C. Pompey repealed the most 
loathsome of Sulla’s laws. Pompey the soldier set up 
the First Triumvirate, forming an alliance with Crassus 
the financier and Julius Caesar the politician. 

Caesar built up a military reputation by adding the 
province of Gaul to the Roman domain. With the death 
of Crassus, the Triumvirate was dissolved. The Senate 
picked Pompey to defend it against Canssar. Now Caesar 
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took the decisive and irrevocable step of crossing the Rubi¬ 
con to defeat his rivaU Caesar crushed all organized opposi¬ 
tion by 45 B.C. Now the Republic existed in name only. 
Caesar, at the head of the legions, was the military dic¬ 
tator of Rome. The powers of the Senate and the tri¬ 
bunes were transferred to him. Roman Government was 
in the hands of one man. A group of Senators assassi¬ 
nated Caesar in 44 B.C. 

Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus formed the Second 
Triumvirate. Octavian ruled in Rome, while Antony ruled 
at the Court of Queen Cleopatra in Egypt. But Octa¬ 
vian defeated Antony at the Battle of Actium (31 B.C.), 
and next year took possession of Egypt. From 29 B,C. 
until 14 A.D., the Roman Empire had only one master. 

Ocuvian succeeded to tlie power of Caesar. He pre¬ 
served the outer shell of the Republican form of govern¬ 
ment, but this man who would be called Augustus Caesar 
wielded the supreme authority and power. 

Under the administration of Augustus Caesar, civil 
strife \fas ended, the army was reorganized, an effort was 
made to end the exploitation of the provinces, the City 
of Rome was beautified, and Roman culture was encour¬ 
aged to rise to its Golden Age. 

The reign of Augustus Caesar was the Golden Age of 
Roman History. The City of Rome had a population 
of one million, the Empire one hundred million. Rome’s 
unheard-of wealth attracted artists and scholars from 
Greece, priests from Egypt, and diviners from Syria, Luxury 
filled the scene. In Augustan times, art was cultivated by 
the people. Rome had huge and impressive public meet- 
ing-houses, law courts, baths, theatres, sports arenas, mo¬ 
numental bridges, commemorative arches, and aqueducts. 
Tltc great Circus Maximus accommodated hundreds of 
thousands. 

The Roman Forura was a level place betsveen the hills, 
corresponding to the Athenian Agora. Here was the heart 
of Roman public life. Richly-carved triumphal arches at 
either end opened into a broad thoroughfare, lined with 
many<olored marble buildings decorated with Grecian 
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statuary. On one side of the Forutn was tlie great Court 
of Law. Nearly opposite was the Palace of the Vestal Vir¬ 
gins. where a "perpetual fire” was guarded for the goddess, 
Vesta. Through die center ran the Sacred Way, where 
a brilliant procession paraded on festival days. At one 
end w'as Capitol Hill, with its marble, gilt-roofed Temple 
of Jupiter. At the other end was the Coliseum or Amphi¬ 
theatre. The Forum yras the very center of Roman af¬ 
fairs. 

Rome in the Augustan Age was the economic and poli¬ 
tical center of the world. Her merchant-prioces and gov¬ 
ernors of provinces w^e generous in encouraging art. 
There were great urriters — Virgil, Horace, and Livy, 
Rome was a brilliant borrower and organizer in the fields 
of philosophy, literature, medicine, astronomy, mathema¬ 
tics, art, law, economics, and jmlitics, No praise is too great 
for Rome’s genius in synthesis. Pater's Marius notes "the 
various work of many ages falling harmoniously tt^ether 
in it.” 

But the grandeur that was Rome had a military foun¬ 
dation, and militarism begets cruelty. Rome e^ibiied 
rare skill in colonizing, but so huge an administration 
naturally drcstf in corrupt officials. The flow of wealth 
from conquered provinces gave many Romans an ar¬ 
rogant domineering attitude. The Roman Republic 
lapsed back into the age-old tyranny which had character¬ 
ized the earlier Oriental civilizations, Weary Romans 
rested all power in the hands of one Emperor, deified 
according to the old Oriental custom. Rome's hereditary 
monarchy brought in the example of royal depravity. 
Fighting like dogs for the imperial tide proved even worse. 

During the four hundred and fifty years after the death 
of . 4 ugustus, the Roman emperors wlio succeeded to the 
title of Caesar were "some good, some bad, some very 
bad." 

Nero (37-68 A.D.) dressed the Christians in the skins 
of wild beasts, and exposed them to be devoured by wild 
dogs in the public games. Other Christians were burned 
alive at night, in place of lamps. There is a legend that 
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Nero finally set Eire to Rome, and fiddled while he watched 
it bum. 

After the death of Nero, only a strong ruler could 
insure the succession of his heirs. Frequently the imperial 
title was "a priie for which contending generals foughL" 

As Dr, Frederic William Farrar recorded; "It was an 
age of tile most enormous wealth existing side by side 
with the most abject poverty. Countries were pillaged 
and nations crushed that an Apicius might dissolve pearls 
in the wine he drank, or that Lollia Paulina might gleam 
in a second-best dress of emeralds and pearls. Each of 
these 'gorgeous criminals' lived in the midst of a crowd 
of flatterers, parasites, clients, dependents, and slaves. The 
dregs of all nations had flo>ved into Rome as into a com¬ 
mon sevi'er. It was an age of atlieism and superstition. 
The ceremonies of religion were jserfonned with ritual¬ 
istic splendor, but all belief in religion was dead and 
gone. Nothing was left of liberty except the name. Wom¬ 
en recklessly vied with one another in the race of splen¬ 
dor and extravagance. Men plunged headlong, without 
a single scruple of conscience, into the pursuit of pleasure. 
There was no form of luxury, there was no refinement of 
vice invented by any foreign nation, which had not been 
eagerly adopted by the Roman patricians. It was an age 
of cruelty. The shows of gladiators, the sanguinary com¬ 
bats of wild beasts, tlie not infrequent spectacle of savage 
tortures and capital punishments, the occasional sight of 
innocent martyrs burning to death in their shirts of pitchy 
fire, must have tmbruted the public sensibility. The im¬ 
mense prevalence of slavery tended still more inevitably 
to the general corruption. As many slaves, so many foes.” 

But some of the empetoTs were good men. For two 
hundred years, from Augustus to Aurelius, there was peace 
tvithin tlie Empire — the Pax Romana, We should not 
judge Rome by its fiends. The Roman Peace was a bles¬ 
sing to the Mediterranean world, which had borne so 
much warfare. Some fighting continued on the fron¬ 
tiers, but the Roman Peace protected all who were under 
Roman rule. Many and diverse peoples lived under a 
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common code of laws. The roads were safe to travel, and 
tlie Mediterranean was rid of pirates. Commercej industry, 
and culture enjoyed a remarkable growth. 

All the known world (except the Germans east of the 
Rhine and the Oriental races east of the Euphratw) now 
paid ta-xes to the Roman Empire and gave it their alle¬ 
giance. Citizenship was extended to all freemen through¬ 
out the Roman Empire in ate A.D. 

Marcus Aurelius (ia 1-180 A.D.) was one of the Stoic 
Emperors who honored social duty. The Stoic lawyers of 
Rome worked for the emancipation of ’women, better 
treatment of slaves, and the establishment of charitable 
institutions throughout Italy. Roman philanthropy and 
service to the unfortunate has been matched only by 
Moorish Spain and some nations of the modem world. 
Seneca urged the humane treatment of slaves, and Dion 
Chiysostom opposed die institution of slavery itself. The 
Stoics regarded moral law as social law. 

Rome had about four hundred thousand free workers, 
whose "Working day was from early morning to three in 
the afternoon. The emperors built for their use attiac* 
live baths - with rooms for exercise, reading, and games. 
About half the year was leisure-time for these laborers, 
They enjoyed free festivals, and die public games of the 
Great Circus. There were chariot races and foot races. 

Trade unions saw to it that the wages of the artisans 
were adequate. 

Eveiy Temple oE Aesculapius gave free medical treat¬ 
ment to poor people i^ho needed it. 

Members of the artisan class received free medical treat¬ 
ment^ some free Food* and (by the fourth century) free 
educatiQn+ The pcKjr enjoyed the benefits oE that extensive 
imperial system of free education which prevailed in the 
western portion of the late ttotnan Einpire a.nd the chief 
eastern cities. The schools supplied free elefucntary edu¬ 
cation to allp and free secondary education to poorer youths 
who merited it- Rome was the pioneer of our present 
general education. 

In Rome were twenty-nine public libraries* and thou- 
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sands of die Empire’s towns were equipped with reading 
centers. 

The Twelve Tables were die foundation of Roman 
law. With the growth of the Empire, Roman law adapted 
itself to the customs of the different provinces. It empha¬ 
sized broad principles, and allowed the judges some free¬ 
dom in interpreting individual cases. Tlie harsh features 
of the old Roman latv gave is'ay to a humane system of 
equal justice to alL The Roman legacy of law and social 
organization still influences the life of mankind. 

The roads which the Romans built for military pur¬ 
poses benefited commerce. Hundreds of cities prospered. 
The eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. buried the city of 
Pompeii, and modern excavations enable us to see a Ro¬ 
man town of the first century preserved just as it was two 
thousand years ago. 

The main manufactures of the Roman Empire were 
clothing, pottery, glassware, ornaments, tools, and weapons. 
Slave labor competed with free labor. Emperor Diocletian 
ordered the son to pursue the occupation of his father. 

The free farmers of Rome were overtaxed, and found 
it hard to compete with slave labor on the estates of the 
rich. 

The Roman Peace, and the rise of a rich leisure class, 
led to a cultural flowering. Nfany a wealthy family was 
tutored by a Greek slave. The Romans copied the Greeks 
In science, sculpture, and painting. As a rule, the Romans 
did not copy the restrained Greek art of the highest 
caliber, but rather tlie grandiose models of a decadent 
period. However Reinach notes that Roman painting was 
not a mere continuation of Greek painting: “We find, 
from the middle of die first century, manifestation of an 
original style, especially at Pompeii. Certain mural decora¬ 
tions at Pompeii have not been surpassed in our own 
times." Pompeii's Villa of the Mysteries contains a beauti¬ 
ful mural illustrating a Dionysian rite of purification. 
Amedeo Maiiiri's volume, Roman Fainting, shows us with 
splendid color-reproductions that the Roman painters knew 
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how to convey the appearance of depth-perspective, and 
acliieved interesting atmospheric effects. 

Roman sculptors made literal copies of generals, sena¬ 
tors, and merchants, and Uicy also employed sculpture for 
architectural ornamentation. At best, they combined Greek 
idealism t^'Lth their own kind of naturalism, 

Roman music was indeed a long decadence. The Ro- 
maiu degraded Greek musical ideals. Musical instru¬ 
ments were used in tvarfare, and to accompany obscene 
dance pantomimes (the Cordax). Singers sang lascivious 
songs. 

Many of Rome’s artists were slaves captured from sub¬ 
ject-countries. The Romans, unlike the Greeks, did not 
glorify their artists, 

Roman drama consisted of farces, pantomimic dance 
dramas, and the spectacles of the Circus. 

The Romans’ most distinctive and imprpsive artistic 
creations were in the field of structural engineering. The 
Romans rendered great architectural contributions. The 
round arch, the colonnade, and the dome gave a strong 
and grand appearance to Roman buildings. Roman tem¬ 
ples 'Were circular, and crowned by a large dome. *rhc 
Renaissance would revive this type of architecture in 
preference to the pure Greek types. The Romans somfr 
times used svhite, green, red, and other colors of marble 
to decorate a single building: they were the masters of 
the quarries of the world. 

The finest mosaics ever made came from Roman crafts¬ 
men, who were gifted in fitting together tiny fragments of 
different-colored marbles to depict scenes, figures, and 
designs. Mosaics beautified the floors and w'alls of the 
country villas owned by rich Roman gentlemen. 

The Golden Age of Latin Literature shone with the 
long history book of Livy, the lync Od€S of Horace, and 
the Aeneid of Virgil. Leading 'writers of the later literary 
Silver Age included Seneca, Pliny the Elder, and Tacitus. 

We can generalise that Rome prc3er\'ed Greco-Roman 
civilization, modified It into a Roman culture, Md trans¬ 
mitted the heritage of civilization to tlte barbarian West. 
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We arc indebted to Rome for Roman law, social organiza'' 
tton, buildings and roads, language, literature, and the 
ideal of international unity. 

The Latin language is the foundation of the modem 
"Romance*' languages, French, Spanish, and Italian, The 
English language is primarily Teutonic, but it has many 
words of Latin origin. 

Decline and Fall 

The death of Marcus Aurelius in )8o A.D. was followed 
by an era of political disorder. Rome had eighty emperors 
in less than a century. In 284 A.D., Diocletian ruled like 
an Oriental despot to bring about a temporary restora¬ 
tion of order. He appointed an assistant to govern in the 
West while Jtc governed in the East. The separation be¬ 
tween the Eastern and the Western halves of the Empire 
intensified under Constantine (324-337 A.D.). Constan¬ 
tine moved his capital to Byitantium on the Bosporus 
(renamed Constantinople). 

Nothing could stay the gradual decline of the Roman 
Empire, for no sufficient effort u’as made to correct the 
fundamental economic and political defects. There was 
political weakness, tyranny, and corruption. The people had 
no voice in the government, no interest in public affairs. 
Riv’al candidates for the throne selfishly struggled for 
power. Tficre tvere great economic evils — heavy taxation 
that crushed out all initiative, slave labor that ruined the 
small farmers, wasteful metliods of agriculture that de¬ 
stroyed soij-fertility, civil warfare tfiat crippled industry 
and trade. 

The six chief causes of the decline and fall of the Ro- 
Empire have been listed as follows: **The under¬ 
mining of the dignity and sanctity of the home, which is 
the basis of human society: higher and higher taxes; the 
mad craze for pleasure, sports becoming every year more 
exciting and brutal; the building of gigantic armaments 
when the real enemy was within, in the decadence of the 
people: the decay of religion, faith fading into form, los^ 
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ing touch with life and becoming impotent to guide the 
people r and general social decay signalized by the wan* 
ing of the civic virtues.** 

The institution of slavery infected all die Roman Em¬ 
pire widi a slave psycholog)v devoid of patriotism. As Dr. 
Carl Jung notes: ‘^At the beginning of our era three-fifths 
of the Italian population consisted of slaves, marketable 
human objects without rights. Every Roman was sur¬ 
rounded by slaves. The slave and his psychology flooded 
ancient Italy and every Roman became inwardly, and of 
course umvitcingly, a slave. Living constandy in the 
atmosphere of slaves, lie became infected throu^ the 
unconscious vritb their psychology.” 

The Roman masses, content with bread and circuses, 
had no interest in the affairs of government. 

Cruelty and crudity characterized decadent Rome. 

The Roman Government had to hire vigorous bar¬ 
barians to do its fighting. At last vigorous barbarians en¬ 
gulfed the Roman Empire. The collapse of the Roman 
Empire began about 117 ,A.D., and in 476 A.D. the head 
of a Germanic coalition was crowned King of Italy. 


Latin Litetature 

Herbert Jennings Rose informs us, in H Handbook of 
Latin Liletalure: ‘‘If we leave out Qiristian treatises, 
preserved as classics of the dominant religion, all that 
has come down to us of Latin literature from the flm be¬ 
ginnings to die tivilight can be contained in a few modern 
shelves. The rest has yielded to decay, barbarous negli¬ 
gence, occasionally hostility to the style or contents of a 
work, ofiener to die more creditable atdtude of mind 
rvhich does not care to spend labour and money over 
books of second' or third-rate value. We may comfort 
ourselves ivith the thought that what has come down to 
us includes a large proportion of the best, though by no 
means all of it; yet when all is said and evcrydiing pos- 
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sible has been done to restore from fragmenis the general 
form of the lost works, it remains true thatj for Latin as 
for Greek, we have not the materials for a complete liter¬ 
ary history*" 

Among the writers who contributed to Latin literature 
were CaesaT^ Cicero, Ovid, Plautus, Terence, Horace^ 
Tacitus* Suetonius, Virgil, Seneca, Aurelius, Lucretius* 
Fronto, Martial, Catullus, Petronius, Apuleius, Juvenal, 
Persius, Sallust, Catiline, Symmachus, the Plinys, Quindl- 
lian, Macrobius, Prudendus, Ambrose, Tibullus, and Cor¬ 
nelius Callus. Through Latin literature, Roman life and 
thought has exercised a tremendotis influence upon the 
ancient, medieval, and modern world — the literature, the 
mythic and religious thought, the philosophy, and the legal 
development, 

Horace gives us this signihcani poem in his Odes: 

"A race of heroes brave and strong 
Before Atridcs strove and died^ 

No Homer lived; no sacred song 
Their great deeds sanctified: 

Obscure, unwept, unknown they lie, 

Opprest with clouds of endless night; 

No poet lived to glorify 
Their names with light"’ 

Horace also frankly satirized the moral condidons of 
his time. 

The following occult passage is to be found in VirgiPf 
Aeneid: 

"Spirit feeds heavens and earth and watery plains. 
The moon^s enlightened orb* Titanian starSi 
Mind actuates the universal frame: 

Hence flow the daedal races, men and beasts. 

The vital principles of flying kinds. 

Monsters the ocean breeds 'neadr its smooth plain, * *. 
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The heavenly original is clogged, 

However: \fc lose sight of native shies. 

Man must endure his soul till length of time 
Hath done away the stains of former ills 
And he regains the active force of fire." 

The syncretist Cicero, a student of Greek philosophy, 
gives us these deeper verities in De R^pubtica: 

“One eternal and immutable Law embraces all things 
and all times. . . . That Law is our reason guided by 
conformity to Universal Order. It is a Law coextensive 
widi the human race, a Law unchanging and ever-abiding. 
Its behests urge us to duty, its vetoes deter us from 
wrongdoing. It makes upright those whom tt effectively 
prompts and restrains. It renders reprobate Uiose whom 
its commands and prohibitions fail to move. 

“To set this Law aside is jjerfidy, to nullify it in any 
respect Is folly, to repeal it is impossible. Nor parliament 
nor people can exempt us from it, nor is there any appeal 
to expounder or interpreter outside this Law, Neither can 
there be one such Law at Rome and anotlter at Athens, 
one now and another in times to come. No, but the one 
X,aw, everlasting and unchangeable, shall bind all nations 
through all ages. So, too. sliall the Universal Guide and 
Sovereign be the one God of all mankind. Of this Law, 
He is the Author, the Judge, the Administrator, To resist 
Him is to be false to yourself, to spum the role of man: 
and though you may escape other socalled penalties, you 
nevertheless by your own deed bring upon yourself the 
utmost of retribution." 

Lucretius' poetical masterpiece. Of the Nature of Things, 
is our clearest surviving exposition of Epicurean philoso¬ 
phy. He tells us of the atomic nature of matter, and re¬ 
constructs the evolution of the universe by processes of 
natural causation. He writes of the origin of the heavenly 
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bodies by tiic conceatration of atoms in space. He de¬ 
scribes the naiural origin of life on earth, and sketches 
the long course of evolutionary development under na¬ 
tural selection. He traces d>e development of man*s so¬ 
cial institutions, in die broad outlines, and expounds the 
social dieory of morals^ George Depue Hadzsits assertsj 
in Lucretius and His Influence: “He has left us a most 
precious heritage of freedom — the freedom of reason to 
explore to the uttermost — and he stands forth hom the 
Roman scene, easily* as one of Rome’s most illustrious 
figures/' 

The story of Cupid and Psyche is beautifully told in 
The Golden Ass^ by Apuleius. This ancient Roman* an 
initiate of the Mysteries, wrote in his Discourse on Magic: 

"1 am ... of the opinion that the human mind may be 
lulled to sleep and so estranged from the body as to be¬ 
come oblivious of the present, being either summoned 
away from it by die agency of charmSj or else enticed 
by the allurement of sweet odors; and that so all remem¬ 
brance of what is done in the body having been banished 
for a timer it may be restored and brought back to its 
original nature* which no doubt is divine and immortal, 
and thus, being in a kind of trance, as it were, may presage 
future events*" 

These inspiring passages greet us in Seneca's Aforiiis: 

"The greatest chastisement a man may receive who hath 
outraged another is to have done the outrage.” 

“I had rather never receive a kindness than never be¬ 
stow one/' 

"Let us satisfy our own consciences^ and not trouble 
with fame/* 

^Thilosophy is not in words, but in deeds.” 

"Save me or sink me as you wilL O Fortune* but what¬ 
ever happens I shall keep my rudder true/* 
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“We should keep learning as long as we are ignorant, 
which means ali our lives" 

“Democritus laughed, and Heraclitus wept, at the folly 
and wickedness of the world, but we never read of any 
angry philosopher." 

"We tliink ourselves poor and mean if our walls are 
not resplendent, but more important is the state of our 
souls," 

“Why quarrel at tiie world Cor urhat we find in our- 
selves." 

"The first proof of a well-ordered mind is to be able 
to pause and linger witliin itself,” 

“I will live and die with the testimony that I never 
invaded another man’s liberty, and that I preserved my 
own.” 

"A good and wise man ought not to be an enemy of 
wicked men. but should look upon them as a physician 
views his patients." 

"Let 115 ask tvhat is best, not what is most customary. 
Try all things by the test of truth.” 

“Virtue is the only immortal tiling that belongs to 

mortality. 

“The only men in the world who are really living are 
those devoted to the study of wisdom. They are not only 
guardians of their own careers, but they are adding all 
eternity to their store. ... By greatness of soul we pass 
beyond die narrow confines of human frailty.” 

“The thinkers of past agjes will give their own lives to 
you. You may call them into council on all your prob¬ 
lems, and hear from them truth without insult and praise 
without flattery." 

Deep philosophic wisdom also characterizes the Medita¬ 
tions of Marcus .Aurelius; 

*‘We all are working together to one end, some with 
knowledge and design, and others without knowing what 
they do," 

"Everything harmonizes with me which is harmonious 
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to Uiee, O Universe. Nothing for me is early or too laie* 
’which is in due time for thee. Let me honor understand^ 
ing as the god who Is in me.*" 

*'AI1 tilings are implicated with one anotlier, and the 
bond is holy.” 

"1 have ivhat the Universal Nature wills me to have, 
and I do wlml my nature wills me to do.“ 

"‘Wliat more dost thou want when thou hast done a 
man a service?"* 

"'Opinion founded on understanding, conduct directed 
to social goodp and contentment with what must be — 
that is enough." 

''It is my delight to keep the ruling faculty sound, with¬ 
out turning away citJicr from any man, or from any of 
the things which happen to men.** 

"I would use everything according to its value/* 

"As pliysicians always have their instruments ready, 
always have tliy principles ready for doing even tlie small¬ 
est tilings in a worthy manner/* 

"All that pertains to man has a reference to things di¬ 
vine.** 

"Thou sufferest justly because thou choosest rather to 
become good tomorrow than to be good today/* 

"Attend to the matter ’which is before thee — whether 
it is an opinion, an act, or a word.” 

"There is but one common matter^ though it is par¬ 
celled out among different bodies. . . . And the rational 
souL though it seems to be split into distinction, is truly 
one.” 

"My city and country, so far as I am Marcus Aurelius^ 
ts Rome; but so far as 1 am a man it is the World.** 
''Every man is worth just so much as the things are 
wort]I about w^hlch he busies himself.** 

"Art thou in love with men's praises? Get into their 
sou!s and see what judges they be. even in the tilings 
whidi concern themselves.'* 

Juvena/s Satires tell of tlie debauchery of Rome in its 
decadence. 
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Ovid was a poet of Pythagorean philosophy, who set 
fonh a diarmiiig account of tlic popular theology in his 
Metamorphoses. He is perhaps best known for the can¬ 
did and playful passages of his of Loving^ such as this: 
"He that has stolen a kiss and knows not how to steal 
the rest deserves to forfeit his advantage.’ ^ ^ 

The poet Catullus confessed to one Lesbia: "Passion’s 
unrestrained excess makes me desire thee more but love 

thee less." ,, . 

The poet Tibullus, a rich young noble, wrote these 

charming lines for his feminine companions: 

"Beauty needs no aid from sorcery. 

'Tis touching the body does ^e harm. 

Giving the long kiss, resting side by side." 


"Do thou 

While tliy life is stili in its flowering spnngtime, 
See that thou use it." 
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When Rome brought many nationalities under the 
control of its central power, their incessant warfare was 
ended. The Roman Empire bound together many di¬ 
verse patterns of culture in one political organization. 
There vsfas cultural interchange between tliem. The gods 
of the vanquished people were brought to Rome, and Rome 
allowed them all to be worshipped. But the old religions 
Were national religions. They could not answer the spiri¬ 
tual needs of the new cosmopolitan society. ’"The old 
religions were dead,"' notes Froude, "from the pillars of 
Hercules to tire Nile, and the principles upon w'hich 
human society had been constructed tvere dead also.'’ 

David Friedrich Strauss, in his Life of Jesns Critically 
Treatedf interpreted the received Gospel histoty as a col¬ 
lection of myths gradually formed in the early Christian 
communities, ba^ in part upon a nucleus of historical 
truth. Other critical scholars have likewise interpreted the 
received life of Christ as a moral myth. Some of them 
have opined tliat the man behind tfie myth was a great 
moral philosopher, as were Socrates and Seneca, while 
others have been content to question the historicity of 
Jesus. Henri Bergson delivers this cogent judgment, in 
The Two Sources of Morality and J?e/igjon: "From our 
standpoint, which shows us the divinity of all men. it 
matters little whether or no Christ be called a man. It 
docs not even matter that he be called Christ. Those who 
hav'c gone so far a$ to deny the existence of Jesus cannot 
prevent the Sermon on die Mount from being in the 
Gospels, with other divine sayings. Bestow what name 
you like on tlieir autlior, there is no denying that there 
was one." 

Jesus of Nazarctli, in his brief ministry, advocated uni¬ 
versal love and service rather than retaliation and revenge. 
He set forth tlie broad universal ideals of essential religion 
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which had been glimpsed by other great religious geniuses 
before him — The Fatherhood of God and die brother¬ 
hood of all men. He taught the exalted significance of 
every human life, even die lowliest. He showed the way 
to a peaceful and cooperative world, under the loving 
Creator of us all. Like Isaiah, Jesus freed men from 
theological slavery, calling them to righteousness rather 
dian ritualism. Jesus turned his foUovrers to idealistic 
goals, and gave hope to the downtrodden. 

Jesus was indeed an inspired religious genius, and many 
of the Jews felt that he fulfilled their yearning for a Mes¬ 
siah. But men of genius have always had to bear misun¬ 
derstanding. Jesus' universal message was feared by the 
narrow-minded. Blind leaders of the blind, who feared 
tliat his radical teachings would unsettle the sfatus quo, 
did not even try to understand the deep significance of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus derived his inspiration 
from God. and {with long-range faith in man) addressed 
his teaching to all men. It was a message of all-inclusive 
love. Jesus strove to liberate men from their own chains 
of hate and fear. He labored to establish peace on earth. 
"Biessed are the peace-makers" 

ScIf-rightcousness boasted; “Thank God 1 am not like 
other men." Jesus taught that only humble sympathy 
can open die door to insight. Jesus pitied transgressors: 
"Him that is without sin among you, let him cast the 
first stone.” 

Kirby Page beautifully writes, in Jesus or ChristiaTiUy: 
A Study in Contrasts: “In moments of exaltation he 
caught a vision of life as it ought to be and might be. And 
then he w’ould see the greed and cruelty, the barrenness 
and misery, of those about him. Swept by infinite tend¬ 
erness and boundless compassion, he spent long days and 
nights seeking the way out. From each sueweding ex¬ 
perience of communion with God the conviction became 
more intense that love alone can bring reconciliation be¬ 
tween man and man and between man and God. 

Jesus did not flee from humanity to become an ascetic 
hc^it, but he so loved his fellow-men tliat he served 
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(hem in their times of hardship. It was his mission to 
establish a universal family of mutual ser^'ice. He an¬ 
swered false standards with the standard of Truth, Jesus 
resisted evil, but not with the weapons of evil. He knew 
that man must overcome hatred with love, 

Jesus w'orked for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, not to protect the sacred arks of extst- 
ing religious or political institutions, Jesus compared the 
realization of the Kingdom of God to the gradual work¬ 
ing of leaven, and to the growth of the seed. Man him¬ 
self must understand and will and work for the coining 
of the divine community on earth. 

Jesus cooperated with God, siding neither with the 
Jewish nationalists nor with the Roman authorities. To 
porvcrful Jeivs, Jesus was a heretic: to powerful Romans, 
a rebel against the status quo. 

hfany of the orthodox Jews snubbed Samaritans, for¬ 
getting the fact that our common Father loves all men 
equally. But Jesiis praised the Good Samaritan, for he 
had no blind prejudices. He did not scorn the “rabble,” 
but preached the message of human equality. 

Like Socrates, Bruno, and other great reformers of his- 
^ory, Jesus rvould pay with bis life for his courageous mis¬ 
sion. But Jesus was strengthened by the knowledge that 
he had adhered to his Idealistic mission against all ob¬ 
stacles. Having put his hand to the plough, he would 
not turn back. Those ivJvo could have saved Jesus from 
martyrdom would not risk their own standing by defend¬ 
ing a controversial figure. The defenders of the estab¬ 
lished order feared his heterodoxy as a threat to their 
own comfort and safety. The common people loved Jesus, 
but there was nothing they could do to protect him. In 
SO A.D., the illumined Nazarene was nailed to a cross 
bettveen two thieves in the city of Jerusalem. 

XJie first Christians were Jews. There were some fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus' message of universal brotherhood in the 
Eastern province of Syria. These early Christians revered 
^us as the deliverer whom the Jews had so tong awaited. 
TJicy honored his teachings by caring for widows, orphans. 
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the sick, and the poor; by living lives oE reverence, per¬ 
sonal purity, and social service. Even aEter g3 A.D., the 
collection of books which we call the New Testament was 
not yet completed. But Jesus' message liad taken root in 
many hearts, Tiie early Christian Church honored Christ’s 
Christianity. It stood for international brotherhood and 
equality, glorified the ways of peace, and fostered the 
relief .of the unfortunate. 

Saul (Paul) of Tarsus, with his dialectical mind, ela¬ 
borated on Christ's prophetic message, and spread Chris¬ 
tianity as a separate priestly religion. Much of Paul's phi¬ 
losophy has a compelling dignity. He founded his version 
of Christianity upon the Platonic idea that man’s body 
belongs to the ever<hanging “apparent world" oE matter, 
while his soul enters into the real and immortal world 
of the spirit. Plato’s Ideal World became Heaven, and 
Plato’s theory oE participation became the Law of Grace. 
But where Jesus delivered the message of “life more 
abundant,” Paul borrowed ascetic ideals from Greek and 
Oriental cults. Jesus taught the positive sanctity of mar¬ 
riage, but to Paul marriage was merely permissible as a 
concession to the Flesh. Paul was killed in Rome in 64 
AD. 

Christianity enjoyed a rapid growth, largely because 
of the earnestness and the high morality of the early 
Christians. The vast extent and peaceful condition of 
the Roman Empire aided the spread of the Christian 
faith. As Dr. John William Draper notes: "The military 
domination of Rome had brought about universal peace, 
and had generated a sentiment of brotherhood among the 
vanquished nations. Things were, therefore, propitious for 
the rapid diffusion of the newly established — the Christian 
principle throughout the empire. It spread from Syria 
through all .Asia Minor, and successively reached Cyprus, 
Greece, Italy, eventually extending westward as fer as 
Gaul and Britain.” 

Rome tolerated many different faiths, and the magis¬ 
trates of Rome did not at first molest the Christians. Early 
Christianity won converts only by peisuasion, and it ap- 
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pealed to the common people* Rome persecuted Chris¬ 
tianity when it seemed to be “an empire within the em¬ 
pire," incompatible with the imperial system. The Chris¬ 
tians utterly rejected tlie established religion. They were 
not just adding anotiter god to the potytlieistic pantheoHr 
but tJieir monotheism permitted no compromise with 
odicr gods. They bore martyrdom rather than bum in¬ 
cense to the Roman: God-Emperors. They opposed the 
cruel ties of the arena. Until 150 A.D., no Christian 
would bear arms. Tertullian’s Dejense of the C/jri'jtfafiS 
(a00 A.D.) expounded Christianity as an undogmatic reli¬ 
gion founded upon the Hebrew Scriptures. When the 
Romans razed Jerusalem and scattered the rebellious Jews 
over the face of the eartli, they thought they had ended 
Jj^^^ism and its daughter Christianity forever. But Chris¬ 
tianity attracted more and more adherents during the 
first three centuries of its existence, even though the 
Christians were intermittently persecuted. Over a period 
of tis'D hundred and fifty years, there were only two gen¬ 
eral persecutions, but many local persecutions. In times 
of persecution, tlie Christians had to meet in the Cata¬ 
combs and other secret places, to keep &om being thrown 
to the lions. 

Lecky asserts that early Christianity evoked “to a dew 
gree before unexampled in the world an enthusiastic de¬ 
votion to its corporate welfare analogous to that which 
the patriot bears to his country. . . . There has probably 
never existed upon earth a community whose members 
were bound to one anotlter by a deeper or purer affec¬ 
tion than the Christians in the days of the persecution." 

Early Christianity was a simple communal society. St. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioclt, wrote: “TVheie Jesus Christ 
is, there is the Catholic Church,** This vvas the first 
r«orded use of the word, "Catholic," in connection with 
the Christian religion, and it meant only, "Universal." 
The early Church Fathers, successors of the Apostles re¬ 
garded the Church as one body, its members bound to¬ 
gether by the^ love of Christ, rather than by an eccle¬ 
siastical organization exercising temporal potver. Very 
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loose were the externai ties that united the church bodies 
of the early Christian Church, Its government was de¬ 
mocratic and congregational. The bishops and presbyters 
did not claim any jurisdiction outside of the lo^ organ¬ 
izations they served. 

The early Cliristians lived by the law of grace rather 
tlian letter-of-the-law legalismr sacraments, and penances. 
The relation between man and God was regarded as filial 
rather than conttactuai. Sin was seen to be personal, and 
it was not taught that one man could be saved by die 
merit of another. Some of the holy Fathers did have 
superstitious leanings, but not yet had rigid dogmas been 
defined to make all Christians believe alike. The Church 
did not seek temporal power. It respected Jesus* words: 
"My kingdom is not of this world." 

As Christianity developed among the urban middle 
classes, die Romans feared it more than ever. It had be¬ 
come a powerful cult. In goa A.D., when Christians re¬ 
fused to join in Pagan religious ceremonies, the Emperor 
Diocletian instituted his terrible persecution of the "mu¬ 
tinous” sect, wherein two thousand Christians died for 
their faith. 

Many of the doctrines Christianity developed in its 
early years were borrowed from Judaism, even as the 
Jews had borrowed these doctrines from earlier religtom. 
The Jews gave Christianity its monotheism, and its belief 
in a Messiah to save the world from its entrenched ’wrongs. 
The Messianic idea was also known to the Egyptians. The 
Christians regarded Jesus as the spiritual Messiah. 

The scholastic Greeks interpreted the simple teachings 
pf Jesus w'idt a considerable amount of abstract reason¬ 
ing and speculation, hence Christian theology became 
deeply tinged with Greek metaphysics. The Christian 
rites of the Eucharist and baptism were borrowed from 
Greek religious practices. 

Tlie Christian idea of immortality traces back to the 
Persians. 

airistianity borrowed teachings and symbols from all 
the world's religions and philosophies. Christianity was 
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influenced by Judaisni, Greek philosophy, Syrian Orien¬ 
talism, the Hermetic literature of the Alexandrian East, 
the Mystery cult oE Serapis, and various Mystery relij^ons 
of the Roman Empire tvhich we need not catalogue in 
tills brief account. Kuhn holds that "Christianity trium¬ 
phed because it was die most successful syncretism of many 
diverse elements.” 

Christianity developed in the atmosphere of the Mys¬ 
teries, whence It borrowed the ideas of symbolism, mystical 
brodierhood, and Illumination. It is believed that Paul 
was an Initiate of die Mysteries. In Alexandria, no few 
Christians were simultaneously connected with the Mys¬ 
tery cult of Seiapis. In Greece and Judea, many Christians 
vrere at the same time members of the Mystery cult of 
Dionysus. Clement and Origen were zealous students of 
the Mysteries. 

The Platonic Idea greets us in Augustine's City of God^ 
which teaches us that the Holy City is eternal in the 
Divine Mind, and that "salvation is possible only by an 
act of faith in the reality of the unseen." Augustine sank 
from his heights of mysticism to unworthy dogmatism, for 
in his time Christianity defined rigid dogmas in order to 
compete wtdi rival religions. 

Tlie early Christian paintings were of religious subjects, 
Christian music consisted of simple chants adapted from 
Hebraic and Greek sources. Howard D. McKinney and 
W, R. Anderson tell us. in Mujtc in History: "Besides 
the Jewish psalms, these early Christians sang hymns si¬ 
milar in character to those connected with the Greek 
mysteries and used for the same purpose, that of invok¬ 
ing the god and coming into exalted mystic contact wth 
him.” 

In the middle of the third century. Mithraism made more 
progress than Christianity in the Roman world. The Ro¬ 
man Empire still subjected the Christians to persecutions. 
But Christianity gained ground, especially in Alexandria 
and the eastern part of the Empire. Important Christian 
communities were established. Many learned and wealthy 
persons became Christians. Decadent Rome was amoral. 
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and dedicated to the worship of Force. Jesus’ words ap* 
pealed to men of goodtifill: "In tlie world ye have tribula¬ 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’* 
The early Christian Church consisted of widely scat* 
tered congregations, but there was active intercommuni¬ 
cation between the Christian communities. Encyclopsdio 
Briiatittica tells us; "Christians upon a^ journey 
ways sure of a tvarm welcome from their fellow disciples. 
Messengers and letters were sent freely from one Church 
to anotJher* Missionaries and evangiclists continually 

from place to place. Documents of various kinds, includ¬ 
ing gospels and apostolic epistles, circulated widely, Thus 
in various ways tire feeling of unity found expression, and 
tlic development of widely separated parts of Christendom 
conformed more or less closely to a common ^pe. 

The Christian Church had noble beginnings. It sus¬ 
tained the ideal of human unity. Christianity was not 
forced on men, but they embraced it voluntarily bec^ 
it answered their deepest yearning for righteousness. The 
Catholic Churcii has in many ways departed from Christs 
Christianity, but William J. Smith, S. J. expresses some¬ 
thing very much akin to the outlook of the primitive 
Christians in a little pamphlet entitled. What if the Cath~ 
olic Attitude}: “The Catholic Attitude , . . must be uni¬ 
versal in its outlook, embracing every factor m creation 
that stems from an omnipotent Creator. ... It transcends 
the visible universe, reaches out beyond the farthest star 
and yields its own puny claim of independence to sm 
intangible, infinite, but very real and existing Deity m 
whom and through whom every created thing has its own 
being. . . . (Man’s) dignity derives from the source of 
his being and the destiny for which it has been acated. 
. . . Essentially, every human being is possess^ of a 
superior dignity wordiy of respect and revercnce- 

The Christian Church came to form a sort of federative 
republic witliin the heart of the Roman Empire. It is 
true that some of the early Christians were simple, credu- 
1 qii5i and mifacle-mirided, $o mucli so that learned 
mans regarded Christianity as the superstition of stub* 
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bom enthusiasts. But wise and dedicated Christians had 
an exaked vision. 

The Church in the East was more mature than the 
Church in the West. Eastern cultural traditions sup¬ 
ported the flowering of Christianity. That religion be¬ 
gan in the Asiatic country, Palestine. The backgrounds 
of Christian culture were Eastern. Tlie first important 
developments of Christian culture occurred in Alexan¬ 
dria, Syria, and Peniia. It is not surprising that the Eastern 
Church early developed elaborate liturgies, legendrj^ and 
art. 

At the outset of the fourth century, the Romans threw 
Christians to the lions. Before the fourth century was 
over, Constantine was crowned the first Chris tian Em¬ 
peror. Theodosius made Christianity the official religion 
of tlie Roman Empire, and Pagan worship was treated as 
a crime- 

It was in 311 A.D, that Galerius, Emperor in the East, 
revoked die edict of persecution and established toler¬ 
ance toward Christians. 

In 313 A.D., Cons^ntine signed the Edict of Milan 
which legalised Christian worship througliout the Roman 
Empire. He moved his capital from Rome to Byzantium 
(Constantinople). ^ Constantine was that contradiction in 
terms, the Christian warrior.*' He thanked the power of 
Christ for his military victory. '*The fouf stages of Con- 
stantine^s attitude toward the Church ivere sympathy, 
justice, patronage, and control." But he was ignorant of 
Christ $ Christianity. He regarded the Cross as a magical 
sign. Christianity had been peace-loving in its days of 
martyrdom, but during his reign it became a religion of 

war. The Roman legions fought under the banner of the 
Cross. 

Constantine the Great assembled and presided over the 
^uncil of Nicaea {325 A.D.). With the Nicene Creed, 
Catholicism became a definite, formulated belief. Eusebius 
tells us of the Council^ of Nicaea. When Anus rose to 
argue^ for a kind of Unitarian ism, Nicholas of Myra struck 
him in the face. The Nicene Creed is Trinitarian. Con 
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Stan tine ordered the burning of the Unitarian books of 
Arins* The Christian Church enforced its decisions by the 
help of tlte civil power. All die great Councils were called 
by the imperial power. 

H. G. Wells observes that "in mucli of the history of 
Christianity at iliis time the spirit of Constantine the Great 
is as evident as, or more evident than, the spirit of Jesus. 
Constantine was an autocrat. In his one*man 
wanted to end all divisions, all freeihought, all cTiticism. 
He believed a dogmatic creed to be necessary for the 
solidarity of the Empire. He consolidated the Church as 
a centralized and authoritarian organization, heir to the 
Roman Empire. 

In his concessions to the defeated Pagan patty ^d its 
idolatries, Constantine promoted the amalgamation of 
Christianity and Paganism. Christianity developed its 
relic-worship, superstitions of miracles, and mythology. 
Christianity adopted the traditional Egyptian conception 
of the Trinity. TTve goddess Isis with the infant Horus in 
her arms became the Madonna and Child. A Chrisdan 
Council decreed that the Virgin should be called "the 
Mother of God." and the Ephesians (but newly weaned 
from Paganism) wept with rejoicing. Heatlien rites were 
copied. Hymns were sung to Venus at Chrisdan wed^ngs. 
Eventually Faust us would say: "You have subsdtutcd 
your agapae for tlie sacrifices of the Pagans; for their idols 
your martyrs, whom you serve with the same honors. You 
appease the shades of the dead with wine and feasts. , , . 
Nothing distinguishes you from the Pagans, except that 
you hold your assemblies apart from tliem. 

Charlemagne collected old German songs and stories of 
Pagan character, but his son Louis the Pious destroyed 
them. 


PagnTiisTH would linger long. 

Theodosius, in ggi A.D., made Christianity ^the State 
religion. But it was not the religion of the Galilean that 
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conquered ivhen Christianity emerged from the Catacombs 
to become the Roman State religion. Theodosius 1 made 
all the churches Trinitarian, forbade the unorthodox to 
have meetings, and destroyed the heatlien temples through¬ 
out the Empire. In 390, he ordered that the statue of 
Serapis at Alexandria be tom do^tfH+ Christianity could 
tolerate no rival"As long as the Cbiistiaii Church was 
itself persecuted by the pagan empire it advocated free¬ 
dom of conscience,” as vve read in the candid eleventh 
edition of Erreyc/opedm Bniannicaj, "but almost imme¬ 
diately after Christianity was adopted as die religion of 
the Roman Empire the persecution of men for religious 
opinions began." 

As Draper notess "Placep profit, pow'er — these were in 
view of whoever now joined the conquering sccL Crowds 
of worldly persons* who cared nothing about its religious 
ideas, became its warmest supporters." When public re¬ 
venues entered the treasuries of the Church, a successful 
Church career yielded satisfying rewards for worldly am¬ 
bition* 

Many old aristocratic families of the empire held to 
Paganism against organized Christianity, Constantine's 
nephew, Julian the Apostate died after making a fruitless 
effort to re-establish the Pagan religion at Rome. He 
reportedly died with tlie words* ^^Thou hast conquered, O 
Galilean/' ^ 

^he early Christian congregations had many common 
inteTKts. Their general theology was Pauline, but they 
did not interpret their basic doctrines alike. There were 
many differences of opinion. But now it was feared that 
the division of the Christian organisation into differing 
sects would threaten its continued existence. In order to 
put ^ up a united dogmatic front against rival religions, 
Christianity sharply defined its dogmas* and repressed such 
heresies as Arianism (Unitarianism) and Gnosticism (the 
Greek metaphysical approach)* Arians, Gnostics, Pauli- 
cians, and Manichaeans were harshly dealt with* The 
quaiTcls between the Christians themselves "made five 
or six times as many martyrs in fifty years as the Pagan 
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Emperors had in two hundred and &hyJ 

Christianity destroyed all rivals to Christian supremacy* 
Official Christianity broke its continuity with the Gospel 
when it became the religion of The original 

teachings and purposes of J^us were largely abandoned. 
“Ever since the Church of Rome became rich in the 
fourth century/' notes Joseph McCabe, there has been a 
spirited struggle for the control of the treasury, ^mc great 
men and groups of men within the Church did indeed di¬ 
rect its efforts tow^ard the establishment of the brotherhood 
of man under tlie Fatherhood of God^ but the policy of 
the Church wavered from that goal. The prophetic tone 
of Christ's Christianity w^as sacrificed to dogmatic theolo¬ 
gical doctrlneSp ceremonial traditionSp superstitiooS;, au- 
tl:toritarian coercion, and the struggle for power. The 
oEciah of the Church, in their obsession with immediate 
narrow ends, lost sight of Christ's universal humanitarian 
ideal* They removed their militant dogmas from honest 
discussion and argumenL They persecuted heretics. They 
dominated men’s souls, and held them in ignorance and 
superstition. 

Thcophihis, who held the bishopric at Alej^ndna, dea^ 
troyed the Serapion and dispersed the great library* 

When St. Cyril occupied the bishopric at Alexandnap 
his hold on the city was weakened by the philosophy Ik- 
tures of Hypatia — the greatest lady in the Greek worlct 
both a philosopher and a mathematician. Inflamed 
against Hypatia by CyrlL a mob of Nitrian monks and 
fanatical Christians assaulted Hypatia as she was going to 
her academy. They stripped her naked in the street, and 
dragged her into the CaesareumT then a Christian church, 
where she was murdered by a cleric called Peter the 
Reader. The monks and people cut her flesh torn her 
bones with broken pottery* Cyril was not punished for 
his complicity in this crime of sadism^ which ended Greek 
philosophy in Alexandria. Thereafter no one dared to 
cultivate “profane knowledge." , 

Ttie eminent scholar Foakes^^Jackson states. Without 
monastic ism there would probably have been no chance 
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of Christianity sur\'ivlng the Dark Ages with sufficient 
vitality to create a new civilization." The three stages of 
monastic history were hermit life, cloister life, and the 
period of the monastic orders. Against Jesus' teaching of 
"life more abundant," hermit life ran into terrible ex¬ 
cesses of asceticism after the fourth century. Constructive 
tnonasticism would be a later growth. 

Hermits fled to the desert, where they lived in filth, 
poverty, and absolute celibacy, and did sev'cre bodily 
penances to mortify the flesh. Of course there have been 
psychopaths in all ages, but Christian ascetics who had 
stiRed out all natural affection were unaccountably re¬ 
vered as the holiest of saints. Sl Jerome praised the hermit 
life on the ground that it was impossible to perfect one’s 
soul in the society of ihe worldly. Dominicus scourged his 
naked body. St, Besarion spent forty days and nights in 
the diom bushes, Macarius exposed his naked body to 
the insects in ^e Scetic marshes for six months. Simeon 
Styliies laced his body so tightly that the cord cut through 
to die bones, and spent tiiirty-six years atop a sixty-foot 
pillar where he ivas exposed to die elements. Akepsimas 
neither saw nor spoke to any one for sixty years. St. 
Abraham, Silvia, St. Euphragia. and St, Mary of Egypt 
had a prejudice against bathing. .Asceticism seems to be 
a sublimation of the rite of human sacrifice. 

The ascetics condemned normal sexual relations, and 
glorified absolute celibacy. The Pagan Epictetus con- 
ceded diat^ sert’ants of humanity must sometimes abstain 
from marriage in order to concentrate on their all-absorb- 
ing life-mission. But Christian ascetics had the delusion 
that matter and generation are essentially evil, They held 
that marriage is corruption. They degraded womanhood, 
and of them cajErated tli^roselves in order th>at 

immune to the seductions of the '*infertor 
sex. St John of Lycopolis did not see a woman for nearly 
fifty years. St. Odo of Cluny regarded the female sex as 
indecent Warped ^etics asserted: "Temple above, sewer 
below. UTierefore do we desire to embrace this bag of 
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filth itself. A person oE the female sex should be ashamed 
at the very thought that she is a woman/^ 

Many important figures of tlie Chiirch had an unnatural 
attitude toward love and life. John Chrysostom pro¬ 
nounced virginity as high above marriage as the heavens 
above tlie earth. Aquinas said Uiat virginity made huntans 
as good as angels. The Council of Trent anatliematiled 
any one who held dial it was bettet to marry than to 

remain celibate. ^ . 

The niairiage oE higher ecclesiastics after ordination 
was forbidden by the beginning of the fourth century. In 
385. Pope Siricius commanded all higher clergy to cease 
conjugal relations, lu i5®3t the Council of Trent made a 
binding doctrine of sacerdotal celibacy* Many clergymen 
simply concealed their dissolute conduct. 

The Church adopted the policy of centralization> far as 
possible, though the bishops of Romei Coii5tantinople> 
and Alex.aiidria struggled for supremacy* The universal 
authority of the Bishop of Rome as Pope was questioned 
by other churches. McCabe supplies docurnentary evi¬ 
dence diat "every' assertion of Roman authority over the 
other churches to the sixth century (when the other 
churches had either disappeared or formed the separate 
Greek Church) indignantly, often contumeHously, 

spumed." By the eighth century, the Pope was both 
die spiritual head of the Church and the political ruler 
of Rome and its surrounding territory. 

The Roman Catholic Church did uphold some civilized 
values when it was under wise leadership, but much greed 
for power and cynical exploitation of the people entered 
into its record. The Church restored the legalism of 
sacnitnents and penances which Jesus had regarded as 
unnecessary. The Church interpreted tJie relationship be¬ 
tween man and God as contractual. Church indulgences 
were supposed to grant die forgiveness of future sins, and 
to shorten the pains of purgatory* It did not^ m^ter 
whetlier or not the believer set his soul right with God 
if he would light a candle to a saint and contribute money 
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to tJic Cimrch* Religion became a matter of sacraments, 
relics, and miracles. 

Tn 476 A.D„ the head of a Germanic coalition an¬ 
nounced that the Roman Empire of the West no longer 
existed. Here is usually dated the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. The Roman civilization finally collapsed before the 
barbarian invaders. The invasions resulted in the break¬ 
up of the Roman Empire, the decline of civilizatioUi and 
the fusion of races. Harry Elmer Barnes remarks; “West¬ 
ern European culture retrogressed to the level of the 
Cretan and Mycenaean civilizations.” For hundreds of 
years, the future of Church and State seemed uncertain. 
The five centuries following the fall of tlie Roman Em¬ 
pire were the Dark Ages. The flourishing towns of the 
Westein Roman Empire were largely destroyed by the 
barbarian invasions, and by tlte decline of agriculture and 
industry. 

After the fall of tlie Roman Empire, Augustine's City 
of God set forth the great truth that the Eternal City is 
not a city of walls but is the spirit of religion. The Chris¬ 
tian Church tried to civilize the barbarians. Heine notes 
that Christianity "softened the brutal Teutonic warrior 
spirit.” In the disorderly days of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, the Church did what it could to 
salvage learning and social idealism. Sl Benedict and 
Cassiodorus preserved books and teaching. Pope Gregory 
the Great saw to it tliat the priests were educated in L^tin. 

If we judge the Church simply as a human institution, 
functioning in Europe's blackest hours of disorder, it 
should not suiprise us that die Cliurch had a mixed 
record. It bad periods of wise leadership and periods of 
iniquity. As Theodore Roosevelt wrote; "It is not the 
critic who counts, nor the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, or where the doer of deeds could 
have done better. Tlie credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena; whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs and comes 
short again and again, because tJiere Is no effort without 
error and shortcoming." 
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When the old order waa exhausted, the Christian Church 
accepted a great responsibility. The fall of the Roman 
Empire ended a relatively stable era in Europe- Some 
influence was necessary to maintain decency and stability. 
In the night of barbarism, tlie Papacy preserved something 
of Roman civilization, and supplied (he eoliesive force 
tliat was necessary to avoid utter anarchy- By converting 
the barbarians, the Church planted religious unity after 
die political unity of the Roman Empire had broken 
down. Of course modern, civilized, liberal standards can¬ 
not justify any "one true faith" demanding blind belief 
and obedience, but the Church did play an important 
role in the historical environment of the Dark Ages. Man 
learns gradually through his social experience and social 
evolution. We must consider the conduct of the medieval 
Church in the light of medieval standards and circum¬ 
stances. Even so, we find much to deplore, but we also 
find much to praise. 

As Dr. Will Durant notes, in The Age of Faiik: "The 
sixth-century Church found Europe a flotsam of migra¬ 
tory barbarians, a babel of tongues and creeds, a chaos of 
unwritten and incalculable laws.'" The Church, as the 
most important institution of the Middle Ages, did much 
to civilize Europe- 

The Roman Catholic Church was an international or¬ 
ganization with its own code of laivs (based on Roman- 
Stoic law) and its own system of courts. It drew huge 
revenues from its properties, and from tiie tithe which it 
collected in all countries. The Churdi had more power 
than any secular ruler. 

The basic idea! of the Papal Court was "one universal 
rule of righteousness keeping the peace of the earth." The 
Church was a religious Government, or law-sustaining 
organization. The Church gave the nations a unity and a 
cootdinacion, based upon a common conception of human 
destiny. The Catholic Church was man’s first attempt 
at such World-Government founded on a religious ideal. 
As Wells has written: 
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“For nearly a tliousand years the idea of Christendom 
sustained a conception of human unity more intimate 
and far wider than was ever achieved before. 

“As early as the fiftit century Christianity had already 
become greater, sturdier and more enduring than any 
empire had ever been. ... It rt^ched out far beyond the 
utmost limits of the empire, into Armenia. Persia, Abys¬ 
sinia, Ireland, Germany, India and Turkestan. . 

For more than a thousand years this idea of the unity 
of Christendom, of Christendom as a sort of vast amphic- 
tyony, whose members even in wartime were restrained 
from many extremities by the idea of a common brother¬ 
hood and a common loyalty to the Church, dominated 
Europe. The hLstory of Europe from the fifth century 
onward to the fifteenth is very largely the history of the 
failure of this great idea of a divinely ordained and right¬ 
eous world govemmeni to realire itself in practice." 


Novahs even more enthusiastically idealized the medieval 
concern with the spiritual ends of society, the medieval 
aspiration for universal harmony under the guidance of 
the Church. There was a great ideal, but as Goethe re¬ 
minds us: Every great idea, as soon as it realizes itself, 
^rks tyrannically: hence the benefits with which it was 
fraught are only too soon changed into evils." The Church, 
m working to civilize tJie barbarians, became in no small 
de^ee barbarized i^elf. When the barbarian races were 
Christianized, the Pope claimed an overlordship of their 
kings. Within a few hundred years, the Pope was In 
^^7 .(and to sonre degree in practice) die divine monarch 
of Chnstendom. In die Middle Ages, before the Renais¬ 
sance emergence of the modem national State, the Church 
maintamed a kind of unification and order. But uni- 
formuy was maintained by a terribly rigid control. 

While it IS true diat the medieval Church was guilty 

^ it" ^^‘^dit that it 

to limit feudal warfare by means of the “Truce of 
Eduction m the Christian Dark Ages could not 
compare with educauon in the later period of the Roman 
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Empire, but tJie Church did maintain schools and lib* 
raries die best it could in those barbarous times. Chris* 
tian medical science was at a very low level, but the 
Cliurcli did support some hospitals. There was terrible 
poverty, but die Church was generous in its diarities. 

The medieval Church was undemocratic and authori¬ 
tarian, but it laid the basis for European law*, architec* 
ture, painting, sculpture, music, literature, philosophy, 
poetry, and drama. The medieval Church accepted the 
moral responsibility to protect the iveak, and to serve as 
a civilizing influence for European society. The medieval 
Church rvas the authority to whom States and Kings were 
accountable. 

The monasteries of the Middle Ages radiated the light 
of learning and social service In the midst of ignorance, 
selfishness, and strife. St, Benedict controlled twelve 
monasteries, and was an educator. At Monte Cassino, he 
found the countryside worshipping at a temple of Apollo, 
which had a sacred grove adjoining it. He persuaded the 
people to convert to Christianity, destroy their Pagan 
temple, and cut down their grove. The Rule of St. Bene¬ 
dict emphasized useful w*ork and sert'ice. He discouraged 
extreme asceticism, and glorified hard work. He made his 
patrician disciples toil as hard as tliose of humbler birth. 
The monks were a civilizing influence. They copied and 
preserv'ed ancient manuscripts, maintained schools, and cared 
for the unfortunate. They built orphan asylums and hos¬ 
pitals. Thoughtful persons who wanted to get away from 
wordly strife found refuge in monastic retreats. Moitta- 
lembert’s MonAf of the West tells of their many services. 

“Benefii of clergy” mitigated harsh penal larvs, 

From the second to the fourth century of our era, as 
we have seen in an earlier chapter, the Roman order 
embraced an immense civilized area. Europe had a world 
of splendid roads, schools, and libraries. Three centuries 
later, as James Harvey Robinson notes, this world was 
"almost completely barbarized." It w'as Cardinal Baronius, 
the Father of Catholic History, who coined the phrase: 
“The Dark Ages." The Western Roman Empire was 
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utterly ravaged by barbarian invaders. The Church did 
a huge job of reconstruction after the ruthless ravages. 
It saved society from anarchy, even though it was mani¬ 
festly impossible to civilize a continent of barbarians all 
of a sudden. But wlvy, we wonder, did it take so long? 
Evidently it was because of religious authoritarianism 
that darkness prevailed until the eleventh century, not 
only in the invaded West but also in the East. 

The Papal system did much in the organization of the 
family, the definiiion of civil policy, and the construction 
of the European States. But the Papal system demanded 
blind conformity. The people were kept in ignorance. 
Draper notes tliat there was “no far-reaching, no persistent 
plan to ameliorate the physical condition of the nations." 
There was pestilence, war, and famine. In the course of 
a thousand years, the population of Europe did not double. 
The Christian Middle Ages were scientifically sterile. The 
Church resisted free inquiry. The Church resisted demo¬ 
cratic aspirations when they appeared. 

The good accomplishments of the Clmrch are adequately 
reported in Philip Hughes' Popular History of the Caffi- 
olic Chureh and other readily-available volumes. But if 
we ate to profit by the lessons of history, we will find it 
instructive to consider die shortcomings of the medieval 
Church at some length. Its dermatic authoritarianism 
proved decidedly inimical to growth and progress. 

The Church made every one conform to its supersti¬ 
tious interpretation of natural phenomena, punishing every 
attempt at free inquiry. At the instigation of St. Au¬ 
gustine. Pelagtus was denounced as a heretic. His views 
were not heretical by the standards of thiid<entury Chris¬ 
tianity, but Augustine in the fifth century precisely dc- 
fin^ the dogmas of original sin, total depravity, predesti¬ 
nation, grace, and atonement. It was the crime of Pela- 
gius to deny that death was the penalty inflicted on the 
world for Adam’s sin, and to accept the sensible biological 
fact that death is as natural as life. 

In the fifth century, Nestor, the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, regarded the popular anthropomorphism as bias* 
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phemoiu, Thii student oE Aristotle appreciated the in¬ 
finity, the eternity and the omnipresence oE God. But Cyril* 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, decided that the worship oE 
Marj' as the Mother of God should be recognized. Nestor 
thereupon said to his congregation at Constantinople: "God 
is the Eternal, the Almighty. Can this God have a motheif 
Marj' was the mother only o£ the human Jesus, that tem¬ 
ple which contained the divine Christ^SpiriL” 

TTirough their influence with the Emperor, the Alex¬ 
andrians caused Nestor's exile and the dispersion of his 
folloivers. Many Nestoriam emigrated to the Euphrates, 
where they established the Chaldean Church, TTie in¬ 
heritors of the science of ancient Greece, the Nestorians 
founded the College of Edessa, aitd with the Jews they 
founded a great medical school. The Nestorians translated 
the works of Aristotle and Pliny into Syriac and Persian, 
Nestor’s religious beliefs spread through Syria, Arabia, 
India, Tartary, China, and £g)'pt. Nestorian missionaries 
widely disseminated Nestoriam Christianity over Asia, 
^ined huge numbers of adlierents. In Arabia, the Nesto- 
rians had a bishop. 

In the sixth century, the Roman Emperor Justinian 
prohibited the teaching of philosophy, and decreed that 
all die schools of philosophy in Adiens should be closed. 
Independent philosophy had to go under cover. It was 
dangerous for those irho did not &ink as the ecclesiastical 
audiority ordered. The sublime writings of the Greek, 
philosophers were stigmatised as profane. 

We must commend the monks for preserving some great 
classical literature, but they had a bad habit of erasing 
Pagan scrolls to use die parchment for mediocre writing 
of their own, Christianity also found more drastic ways 
of destroying Pagan heirlooms. As Alexander Pope com¬ 
plains; 


"A second deluge Learning thus o’erran 
And the monks finished what the Goths began,” 


The Christian Church was in a condition of anaidiy, 
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after the struggle with Persia and then the loss to Islam 
of nioe*tenihs of her geographical possessions in Asia, 
Airica. and part o£ Europe. The real motives for Church 
Council meetings ivere frequently concealed, and there 
was much violence, bribery, and corruption at these meet¬ 
ings. In the W^est, to gain an episcopate tvas a chance to 
gain wealth and power. Murders sometimes attended 
the elections of bishops. In the East, the Church was dis¬ 
sected by contentions and schisms. 

Christian Europe in the Dark Ages was w'orse off than 
many pre-Christian civilizations, in r^rd to the liberty 
of the human mind, education, the treatment of women, 
the position of the workers, and the state of science. 
Eastern Christianity carried on Alexandrian science for 
awhile, but even tliere authoritarianism stifled free in¬ 
quiry. 

The Mohammedan civilization had a generally brighter 
record than the Christian. By the tend; century, the Mo¬ 
hammedans had a splendid civilization extending from 
Bagdad to Spain. Spain had been completely civilized by 
the Romans, and the Mohammedans were able to carry 
on classic science because religious orthodoxy did not 
resist such endeavor. The Mohammedans were much aided 
by tlie Nestorians and the Jews in their midst. They 
collected great libraries, patronized literature and research, 
established astronomical observatories, developed mathe¬ 
matics, translated old Greek scientific works, built colleges, 
organized a public school system, restored the inductive 
method of Aristotle, and laid the basis of modem astion- 
omy, chemistry, and physics. The Arabians adopted 
Aristotle’s philosophy. Averroism, based thereon, was 
introduced into Christendom through Spain and Sicily. 
The Mohammedans ^vc the lamp of Learning to Chris¬ 
tian Europe, influencing the Renaissance. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. During the long 
night of medieval barbarism, conditions were miserable 
in Christian Europe. The Christian Church was not a 
spiritual confederacy, but an absolute monarchy. Papal 
authoritarianism was a crime against the progress of man. 
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Differences of opinion were brutally suppressed. As Bishop 
Hilary said: “We make creeds arbitrarily and explain 
them as arbitrarily.” The poor masses could only belie%'e 
blindly and do as diey were told. Ninety-five per cent 
of the people in the Dark Ages svere agricultural laborers. 
Rustics paid their feudal obligations in food grown by the 
sweat of their brows. Filth, famine, epidemics, illiteracy, 
and violence prevailed. There were ''drunken nobles and 
bovine serfs.” The baron claimed the right to sleep with 
any pretty young peasant girl on her first night of mar¬ 
riage. Feuds were common. The law sanctioned torture. 
The Middle .Ages accepted social inequality and brutal 
cruelty as the normal pattern of life. The tank and file 
were treated like garbage. 

In the Middle Ages, the common people were garbed 
in skins, and cruel puttees tvere wrrapped about tbeir 
feet. Those who tvere a little better off wore crude fabrics. 
The average life-span w'as short. Men w'ere old at forty. 
Extraction was the only dentistry. Medieval armor is too 
little and cramping for the puniest modems. In the Middle 
Ages, some became military leaders before they were out 
of their teens. Many fortresses testify to the general 
sense of insecurity ss^hich then prevailed. Medieval Eu¬ 
rope was filled svith fortified castles and abbeys. Victors 
in battle plundered and raped. 

Christian Europe long remamed in semi-barbarism. It 
W'as in a state of desolation in die tenth century, “the Iron 
Century.” 

As a rule, the medieval totvn was little and crowded. 
There tvere fetv facilities for the disposal of sewage and 
garbage. The drinking water tvas polluted, with the 
result that epidemics raged. There was no effective police 
force; it was dangerous to go out at night. 

The ancient Romans had great public baths, but tvith 
the medieval decadence the people svere dirty and stank. 

Tlie ancient Greeks I tad established magnificent schools 
and libraries, and the ancient Romans had maintained a 
system of free schools. But the free primary and secondary 
Sfiiools of the Pagan Romans perished by 450 A.D. “Most 
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o£ the public schools disappeaTed records Ettcyclopedut 
Britannicaj "and such light oE learning as there was was 
kept burning in tlie monasteries and was confined to 
priests and monks/' Pope Gregory I forbade secular 
schools. The Christian monks did establish catechetical 
schools for religious instruction. 

Provision w^as made for the care of the sick in the 
Greek, the Alexandrian, tlie Roman, and many other pre- 
Cliristian civilizations. Encyclopedia Brilannica tells us: 
■‘In Christian dap no establishments were founded for 
the relief of the sick until the time o£ Constantine." Then 
a ferv hospitals rvere erected so afflicted Christians would 
not have to go to the Pagan Temples of Aesculapius. 

The Church doled out food to the poor, but made a 
virtue of poverty. Laws were passed in ilie Middle Ages 
against any "conspiracy" of tvorkers to exact higher wages, 
and against their going to other districts in search of better 
working conditions. The laborer was at the mercy of his 
employer until the Church sanctioned a kind of unionism 
which regulated hours of labor and helped members in 
need. But all progress was hard-won. 

The Cliristian destruction of Pagan buildings and mar¬ 
ble goddesses has been called "t]ie war on Apollo in the 
name of Christ." Christians destroyed the Pagan temples 
and libraries with their priceless treasures of art and liter¬ 
ature. Christians denounced tlie "demoniac and satanic 
songs" of heathens and heretics. Art had to be purged 
of ^1 Paganistic implications, all symbols of the "corrupt 
Pagan World." The Church despised masterpieces of 
Greco-Roman art as "indecent-” The destruction of Pa¬ 
ganism was commanded by law. But many Christians sec¬ 
retly clung to the old Paganism, cherishing hidden statues 
of , 4 pollo. 

The nations which had known the wisdom of Socrates, 
Plato. Cicero, and Cato moved into the benighted ignor¬ 
ance of the Dark Ages. “During the Middle Ages," En- 
cyclopedia Briiannica reminds us, “knowledge was no 
longer pursued for its own value, but became subsidiary 
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to religious and tlieolcvgical teadiing/" Only against firm 
ecclesiastical resistance would science finally flower. 

The Papacy became the wealthiest land-owner and 
slave-owner in Europe because Pope Gregory^ I persuaded 
the rich to pass on their property to die Church. When 
Gregor)^ died in 604, the Papacy was already one of the 
greatest land’O^^ners in Italy. Her possessions w'ould he 
magnified into a kingdom by forgeries. The Papal tem¬ 
poral power began in the seventh century. 

The temporal power of ilie Papaq' was increased by 
means of the "Donation oE ConstanEine," which Catholic 
historians admit to have been a forgery. This fraudulent 
document^ published about 760* professed to be the gift 
of Rome and Italy from Constantine to Pope Sylvester I 
in tlie year ^24. On this fabrication, the Popes induced 
tlie Frankish Kings Pepin and Charlemagne to conquer 
land for them in the eighth century. Kings were used to 
help the Pope maintain his temporal sovereignty. The 
pretensions of the Popes to temporal authority caused much 
bloodshed. 

About the middle of the ninth century appeared the 
first edition of the False Decretals, including a collection 
of mostly-forged Papal letters, canons* and so forth. This 
spurious compilation from the decisions of Popes and 
Councils was perpetrated so that the lower clergy could 
appeal to Rome against secular rulers. 

Nicholas I (nintli century) went from tliis point to 
claim Papa] responsibility to God for every tiling done in 
the world, w^hether religious or secular, and to rule that 
not a book should be published anywhere in Europe with¬ 
out Uie Pope's pemiissLon, 

Oregon' VII (eleventh century) claimed for the Pope 
the right to appoint and depose Kings* He set nation at 
the throat of nation Tvhen he w^as disobeyed on secular 
issues. He said: “If the Pope is supreme in spiritual things, 
he has all the greater right to intervene in the smaller 
matters called temporaL" 

"When Charlemagne conquered Pagans, he forced them 
to become Christians. No one could refuse baptism, or 
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retract after baptism, if he valued his life. "Everj’where 
in Europe," notes \Vells, "the ascetidanc rulers seized 
upon Christianity as a unifjung force to cement their con¬ 
quests. Christianity became a banner for aggressive chiefs/" 

Pope Leo III made Charlemagne Emperor, because he 
needed tlie support of the Frankish power in order to defy 
the bullying and annoying Emperors at Byzantium. In 
799* Pope Leo was forced to leave Rome for Germany, 
His protector Charlemagne reinstated him in the next 
year* In 812, the B^-zandne envoys formally recognized 
the imperial title of Charlemagne. The Western Empire 
became the "Holy Roman Empire/' Its center of authority 
was Rome* but the Germans had the military strength. 

For long, tlie Emperors and Popes had an insecure hold 
on the City of Rome. The tradition of the aristocratic 
republic was friendly to neither. Surviving patrician 
families claimed special privileges in the election and 
removal of Popes. So did the German Emperor,^ It should 
also be noted that the Popes could depose and excom¬ 
municate Emperors, There were overlapping Popes* In 
there ^rere three Popes in Rome ~ Benedict IX, 
Sylvester HI. and Gregory VI* Gregory VI bought the 
Fapil Chair from Benedict IX* but the latter double- 
crossed him. 

Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) imposed celibacy on 
the clergj. He had a long struggle with Emperor Henry 
rV, who created Anti-Pope Clement HI. The Norman 
Robert Guiscard rescued Pope Gregory, expelled the Em¬ 
peror and the Anti-Pope, and sacked Rome. Pope Gregory 
went under tlie protection of the Normans. 

There was a long struggle betiveen tlie Popes and the 
Emperors. 

The history of the Roman Church abounds in schisms 
and conflicts. 

No few Popes fought for power in a ruthless way for 
ignoble ends. 

When the decay of the Empire of Charlemagne left die 
Pope unsupported* he was imperiled by Byzantium, by 
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the Sameens who liad taken Sicilyp and by the nobles of 
Rome. 

Among the nobles of Rome were Theodora and her 
daughter Marozia, two dissolute women. Theophylact, 
the patrician husband of Theodora, seized most of the 
temporal power of tire Pope. Marozia imprisoned Pope 
John X in 928; he had been the paramour of her mother. 
After Pope John died, Marozia made her illegitimate son 
Pope John XI. Then her grandson became Pope John 
XII. The Pornocracy was a scandalous period indeed. 

The Abbot Guibert, in the eleventh century^ wrote of 
episcopal and Papal corruption* 

The Crusades were stained with self-seekingt massacrcj 
pillagej and rape. 

From !soo to 1600 A.D„ several million heretics were 
burned, hanged, or massacred. The Inquisition forced sec¬ 
ular officers to carry out its sentences. There was often a 
scramble for the heretic's property. Jesus had tried to free 
men from tlieological slavery, but the medieval Church 
ruthlessly suppressed freetliought. 

Having completed this outline of dramatic hzghlightSj 
let us now consider important phases of medieval history 
in some detail. 

From Feudalism to Emancipation 

Feudalism lasted from tlie ninth to the thirteenth cen- 
tu^J^ Political disorganization led to the development of 
the feudal system, as a means of administratioii, defense* 
and land-holding. The feudal units were local. Not until 
the later Middle Ages would the kings form truly national 
governments. The agricultural unit of the Middle Ages 
was live manor of the lord. The tiller of the soil was a 
serf bound to the land. In return for the strips of land 
the lord let liim cultivate, he worked on the lord^s fields 
several days each week, and gave the lord part of his own 
crops at stated seasons* The serf paid a fee for use of the 
lord's oven, tvine-press^ and mill. Fanning methods were 
primitive. The manor produced almost ev^erything it con- 
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sumcd. TJie women made Hax and wool into homespun 
garments. Trade was mainly by barter. The serf had a 
ser\'ile status, worked like a slave, was oppressed by feudal 
dues and services, and bore the blight of ignorance and 
poverty. 

In the tivelfth century, trade developed between the 
manor and the neighboring toums. The serf found it pro¬ 
fitable to sell his products in towm, and to pay his feudal 
dues in money. The serf gained a sense of independence. 
An important cause of the decline of serfdom was the 
break-up of the estates of those nobles who were killed 
during the Crusades, and in feudal wars. The Black 
Deatli plague in 1348 destroyed half of Europe's popula¬ 
tion: laborers became so scarce that land-owners paid 
Tvages to get their work done. There were efforts to force 
the serfs to remain on the land on the old terms, but 
peasants' revolts ensued. Many serfs fled to the towns and 
became freemen. Serfdom declined in France, and disap¬ 
peared in England. 

The emancipation of the serfs and the granting of chart¬ 
ers to tlie cities resulted mainly from economic causes. 
After 105a, European cities greiv up and demanded their 
rights. Commerce developed, wealth accumulated, and 
the merchant class became important. The growth of in¬ 
dustry and trade revived toum life and civilization. Eu¬ 
rope's closer Teladons tvith the East caused business to 
floiirish in tlie Italian towns. 

At first the towns were controlled by the feudal lords, 
and the people were heavily burdened with taxes. But 
in the tw’elfth century, many toivns purdiased their free¬ 
dom from feudal restrictions. Totvn charters were granted. 

Some of the tow'ns li berated themselves from feudal 
oppression by military means. Sometimes a king granted 
charters to tmvns dial helped him against the nobles. 

The towns became the centers of medieval civilization. 

The feudal system, bad though it was, preserved Eu¬ 
rope from anarchy at its own point in history. The lord 
supplied the machinery of local government. However 
the feudal system retarded the development of national 
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unity. Feudal rescrictions had to be thrown off- Church 
Councils resisted the emancipation from feudal tyranny 
as long as they could, for they wanted the whole world 
to be under the feudal authority of the Pope* 

Some land-owners freed the serfe because free labor was 
more profitable. Some serfs bought their freedomn The 
Crusades liberated many serfe as the reward for military 
service- Whole bodies of serfs won independence by serv¬ 
ing in battles at home* Serfdom generally vanished in the 
tbineenth and fourteenth centuries- 
We have briefly sketched the social evolution toward 
more modem conditionSp and now it is appropriate to 
trace the long development in more detail. 

Europes Feudal Age 

Clovis, in the fifth century, united tJie Frankish tribes. 
He drove the V^isigoths out of southern Cauk and became 
the first of die Merovingian kings. His successors ruled 
over what had been the Roman province of Gauk die 
tenitoiy^ that was to become modern France. 

The later Merovingian rulers let the chief minister 
conduct die Government, Charles Martel, ivho commanded 
the Frankish hosts at the battle of Tours, was a chief 
minister. Under his son. Chief Miniscer Pepin, an alliance 
’was established between the Papacy and the Frankish 
rulers. Pepin supported the Pope against the Lombards 
who threatened Rome, and the Pope sanctioned Pepin's 
plan to depose the Merovingians. Pepin ascended the 
throne as the first of the Carolingian dynasty. The Pope 
blessed his rule trith a religious sanction which was to 
develop into the Divine Right Theory of Kingship. 

Charlemagne, the son of Pepin, wa5 tlie outstanding 
Frankish king — a conqueror, a statesman, and a civilfrer* 
He defended the Pope against the Lombards, encouraged 
education, developed a code of law's (die Capitularies), 
developed a system of administration for his lands* and 
waged wars against the Saxons* Slavs, and Saracem. 
Alcuin was the eighth<entury scholar who cncoiimged 
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the Franks to open schools. With his help, Chari cm agne 
established schools, and did much lo restore civili^tion^ 
Charlemagne ordered the monks to open schools for the 
children of serfs as well as free workers, and to provide a 
general system of elementary education. The Holy Roman 
Empire was created by Charlemagne, ivho was crooned 
Emperor in Rome by Pope Leo III. The Holy Roman 
Empire included the countries now knorra as France, Ger¬ 
many, part of Italy, and other lands in Europe. When 
Emperor Charlemagne exerted himself for education 
throughout the Empire, he was inspired by the school 
system oE the anti-Papal Lombards. The LombardSn 
mies of the Church, thus had a role in the restoradon; of 
Eu ropea n civi I ization. 

Charlemagne championed education, art* and culture 
in general. He invited foreign sdiolars to his Court. Beau- 
dfiil nel^f buildings, palaces, and churches were constructed 
under his rule. 

Charlemagne even achieved a temporary reform of the 
clergy* He put his name to a book denouncing Church 
abuses, and it was with rare-but-prophetic daring that he 
defied Pope Adrian ! on the issue of the veneration of 
statues. Charlemagne was friendly toward his Jewish sub¬ 
jects. 

Sad to relate, Charlemagne's reforms died with him. 

As Philip Dorf notes, in his VisuaUzed World Hislory: 
"The important part played by the Pope in die establish¬ 
ment of the Holy Roman Empire induced later Popes to 
claim the right to supeivise the conduct of emperors. 
This gave rise to a series of spectacular disputes between 
the Papacy and the ErapireJ' 

The successors of Charlemagne divided the Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire after his death. His grandsons took the 
tetri toiy of northern Italy, and a middle distria known as 
Lotharingia. The northern part of Lotharingia was long 
fought over by the French and the Germans. 

Other dynastic wars finished the disruption of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It fell to pieces in the tunth and 
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tenth centuries, though Otto die Great would revive part 
of it in 962. 

From all sides, there ivere renewed invasions of bar¬ 
barians. The authority of the central Government ivas 
weakened by dynastic struggles. The lack of good roads 
hindered the Government in its efforts to maintain a 
centralized rule. The organization of European society 
therefore took on a feudal character. Feudalism involved 
local self-government. The lord ruled his domain with 
little interference from the king or emperor. In feudalism, 
which had both Roman and Teutonic origins, the land 
was cultivated by the serfs for the ben eh t o£ the lord. The 
lord or noble uvas a land-holder h and he also had to be a 
fighter. Tliere was incessant feudal warfare. 

Chivalry would end some of the more brutal practices 
of feudal warfare from 1100 to 1400 (the Age of Chivalry), 
but ^ve must avoid romantic illusions. It is true that the 
noble youth was educated to conform to the standards of 
a ''wordiy knight," and to dedicate his martial impulses 
to noble ends.” But, in actual practice, the class of 
knights and nobles was notoriously hungry for loot and 
unsportsmanlike. The rudtlcssne^s of the Crusades forbids 
us to glorif)^ the results of tlie Cbivalry-ideal too much. 
And Britamiica notes lliat all our historical evidence 
dispels "the illusion that there was any period of the 
Middle Ages in ^vhich the unselfish championship of the 
Ladies was anything but a rare exception."" 

The Crusades 

The Arabs robbed the Eastern Roman Empire of all 
its Asiatic terriEories except Asia hfinor. In d^e eleventh 
century, western Asia w^as overrun by the Seljuk Turks, 
who look control of Asia Minor and tlireatened to cap¬ 
ture Constantinople- Even though the Eastern Empire 
had broken with the ’^Vesiem Church, Emperor Alexius 
begged the Roman Catholic Pope for help. At a Church 
Council in 1095> Pope Urban II supported the First Cru¬ 
sade- He announced that the Turks had seized Jerusalem# 
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and [hai all CImstendom was in danger. He called on the 
feudal \i‘arriors to stop fighting each other, and to fight 
together against the “infidel" to recover the Holy Land. 

The Crusades were part of tiie long struggle between 
Islam and Christianity. The Church “dangled the loot 
of the highly civilized East" before the knights of the 
first Crusade, and tio few of the Crusaders w'cre motivated 
solely by die desire to obtain glory, wealth, and lands. 

In the first Crusade, the Crusaders captured Jerusalem 
They drove all the Jews in Jerusalem into a syna¬ 
gogue, and burned them alive. The Turks, in 1x4^4, cap¬ 
tured one of the States from the Crusaders. The second 
Crusade failed. In 1187* Turkish leader Saladln re¬ 
captured Jerusalem. This precipitated tlie third Crusade 
(1190), Tivberein Ridiard the Lion-Hearted made a truce 
with Sal ad in (who agreed to let Christian pilgrims visit 
the holy places). Later Crusades were the fourth Crusade 
(1204), a pathetic Children's Crusade (121a), the Crusade 
of Emperor Frederick If, and the ttvo Crusades of Louis 
IX of France. 

In 1291, the Turks recaptured the last Christian strong¬ 
hold in Syria. After two hundred years of war, Christian 
Europe acknotvledged defeat in the Crusades. 

The Glmrch instigated the Crusades, those military ex¬ 
peditions which were periodically sent forth in a vain 
effort to recover the holy places of Palestine from the 
Mohammedan Turks. Ignorant soldiers of fortune went 
on the Crusades for loot and adventure; their conduct 
was shameful. There ivere some engaged in the Crusades 
who wanted to wdn themselves principalities in the rich 
East. The Latin Church basely schemed to subdue the 
Byzantine Church. 

The Crusades were attended with greed, fear, and 
hatred. The Norman freebooters wanted notliing but 
plunder. 

Exonomically, die Crusades were meant to open cliiiii- 
nels (then closed by die Seljuks and Fatimites) for die 
eastward trade of Genoa and Venice. 

Undisciplined Crusaders moved eastward, and mistook 
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all foreigners for infidels. They committed terrible ex¬ 
cesses in Hunga^J^ They were guilty of a huge pogrom of 
the Jews in die Rhineland. 

Pope Urban II commanded: '‘Bathe your liands in the 
blood of infidels.'" Bernard exclaimed:! "Expiate your sins 
by victories over the infidels. , * . Cursed be he who does 
not stain his sword with blood/' In the first Crusade, we 
read: “Neither age nor sex were spared. Children's brains 
were dashed out against the stones^ or their living bodies 
were whirled in demoniacal sport from the waib. Women 
were outraged." 

Anselrae of Ribemont vrrotoi "Our men, returning in 
victory and bearing many heads fixed upon sptkesp fur¬ 
nished a joyful spectacle for tlie people of God.” 

Before the walls of Antioch, hungry^ Christians ate the 
flesh of the Turks tliey had killed. 

Ernest Barker says of the capture of Jerusalem in 1099: 
"After a little more tlmn a month^s siege, the city was 
finally captured. The slaughter was terrible; the blood 
of the conquered ran down the streets, until men splashed 
in blood as they rode. At nightfall, 'sobbing for excess 
of joy/ the crusaders came to the Sepulchre from their 
treading of the winepress, and put their blood-stained 
hands together in praycn So* on tliat day of triumph, the 
First Crusade came to an end/' 

The authority of the Patriarcli of Jerusalem was grasped 
by the Latin clergy witJi the expedition. Already, Latin 
principalities had been established at Antioch and Edessa. 
There ^vas an unsuccessful effort to make Jerusalem a 
property of the Pope. 

"ilie Byzantine Emperor Alexius benefited by the ex¬ 
ploits of the Ftcinks. Gibbon compares him to "the jackal, 
who is said to follow the steps and devour the leavings 
of the lion." Alexius enlarged his empire. Gibbon says: 
"In these paternal cares we may forgive Alexius if he 
forgot the deliverance of the holy sepulchre; but, by the 
Latins, he was stigmatized with the foul reproach of trea¬ 
son and desertion/' 

In 1304, it was Christian against Christian. Crusaders 
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captured and plundered Consuntinople, ihe capital of 
Eastern CJiristcndom. W'omen were raped. CKurches were 
desecrated. During the Dark Ages of die West, Constan¬ 
tinople had prospered enough to cultivate some of the 
esthetic and cultural refinements, diough it was not ex¬ 
empt from religious authoritarianism. The outrages of 
some intoxicated Western soldiers of fortune during the 
fourth Crusade disgusted the Eastern Christians with 
those of the "West. In drunken orgies. Western Crusaders 
violated tlie sacred altars of tlie Orthodox houses of wor¬ 
ship; looted from the historic collection of sacred ves¬ 
sels, relics, manuscripts, and works of art; and made the 
ladies iinrvilling instruments of their lust. After Constan¬ 
tinople had been sacked and plundered, the people of 
Eastern Christendom were convinced that even the Mos¬ 
lems were better ilian their Western Christian "allies.” Of 
course we have no reason to think that the Pope was 
culpable for the sacking and plundering of Constantinople. 
Bishops of the West and the East wanted the two segments 
of Cliristianity to fight together for mutual protection 
against the Mohammedan threat. At least the common 
enemy modified their greed somewhat. 

The Children’s Crusade could have occurred only in an 
age of collective psychosis. Scores of thousands of young¬ 
sters rvere permitted to start from France on foot, and they 
went fortii with a sense of holy mission. Some of them 
succeeded in crossing the Alps, but death took many of 
them. Slave-traffickers promised to ship several thousand 
young giris from Italy to fill the ranks, but they were 
routed to Eastern harems. No feiv of the young Crusaders 
were sold Intu slavery', 

Christianity began as a pacifistic religion, but the his¬ 
torian I.ccky complains: 'With the exception of Mo¬ 
hammedanism, no other religion has done so much to 
produce war as was done by the religious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries." 

The Crusaders failed in their inmnediate objective for 
the Christians, to rescue the Holy Land from "the Infidel." 
The Crusades involved massacre, loot, and tape. The 
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Crusades made life intolerable for the Jews. The Crusades 
convinced tlie Eastern Christian Church that the Western 
Christian Churd^ was made up of barbarians. But the 
Crusades did contribute something to the unification of 
Western Europe by providing a common cause. The 
Crusades did lead to trade with the East, intellectual and 
cuhural sEimuladon, and the decline of feudalism. Sur¬ 
viving Cnisaders returned from the sophisticated Levant 
with silk, velvet, dyes, chain armor, and a desire for lux- 
urj' that had not been known to the West since the Roman 
Empire collapsed. Crusading knights brought home gold- 
w'ork. spices. perfumeSp netv foods, new drugSp and new 
heresies. Knightly contact wid^ the East brought about 
tltc ^^Age of Chivalry/' such as It was. 

The Great Schism of the E^i 

There had been a growing breach benveen Latin and 
Byzantine Christendomt leading up to the Sclikni of 1054. 
Latin Christendom belie^'ed the Holy Ghost to proce^ 
from the Father and the Son. Eastern Christendom be¬ 
lieved the Holy Spirit to proceed only from the Eather* 
But tlie reason for the conhict betw'een Latin, and Eastern 
Christendom was more political dian tl>eologicaL 

There ivere dogmaiicp political, cultural national atnd 
psychological differences betiveen the East and the West* 

Tlie severance of die Greek from the Roman Church 
started with the dieological argument over the word. Ft/10- 
qtie^ above-mentioned. Then odier disagreements arose 
between the Latin-speaking Christians of the West and 
die Greek-speaking Eastern Christians of Constanttnople^ 
Alexandria, Antiodi, and Jerusalem. In 357* Emperor 
Micliael HI introduced Photius into the See of Constan¬ 
tinople in place of the rightful Patriarch, thus overriding 
die Papal jurisdiction. In 1054, diere were differences 
between Pope Leo IX and Patriarch Michael Cerularius, 
whereupon the Pope excommunicated die Patriarch of 
the entire Eastern Church. The Great Schism of the East 
was accomplished* 
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Of course il>ere was some cooperation between the 
Western Church and the Eastern afterwards, and recon¬ 
ciliation meetings were held from time to time. But the 
Orthodox Eastern Church stilL retains a distinct identity^. 

Papal Corrtiption 

There urere some great public servants in tiie Roman 
Catliolic Cliiirch during die barbarous Middle Ages, but 
tliere were also blind leaders of the blind who made 
scandals. In one century, Italy had twenty-three Popes 
and five Anti-Popes. 

No few of the medieval ecclesiastics preached asceticism 
and practiced gross sensuality. Of certain Italian bishops 
of die tenth century, Ratherius tells us; "They return at 
night to ricli banquets with massive goblets of good wine, 
dancing girls for company, and dice to follow; and they 
retire, too often with their companions, to beds tliat are 
inlaid ivitli gold and silver, and spread with covers and 
pillows of silk.” Sensuality was the least of the vices of 
unworthy ecclesiastics, wdien tve consider their authori¬ 
tarianism, illiberalism, resistance to democratic aspira¬ 
tions, and resistance to science. The powers, privileges, 
and svealtli of the Church led to such abuses as corruption 
and luxury' in the monasteries, violations of the laws re¬ 
quiring clerical celibacj', the buying and selling of Church 
offices (simony), nepotism, and participation in political 
activities to the neglect of spiritual duties. The worst 
corruption of the Papacy tvas from 890 to 1050. 

One reason why unworthy men filled ecclesiastical offices 
was the interference by kings and nobles in Papal elec¬ 
tions and in the investiture of bishops and abbots, "Where 
the State had povver over tiie Church, almost any kind 
of man could be placed in high ecclesiastical office for 
political purposes. But with the supremacy of the Church 
over the State, a "good religious man" could engineer all 
kinds of social trouble. 

Pope Bmedict IX obtained tlie Papal chair by simony. 
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and proved 10 be “the vilest man who ever wore the tiara." 
He was guilty of murders and rapes. He was deposed 
in 1044. 

John XI {Pope from 931 to 936) belongs to that in¬ 
famous period of Catholic history which Cardinal Baronius 
calls "The Rule of the \Vliores.” The immoral women 
Theodora and her daughter Marozia ruled the Papacy for 
four decades, and the latter was the motlier of the bastard 
John. His father seems to have been Pope Sergius IIL 
Through the influence of hh motlier, John XI was made 
Pope, and Marozia ^¥as the power behind the Papal throne. 

Pope John XIL grandson of Marozia, occupied the 
Papal chair from 955 to 964. He made a brothel of the 
Papal palace. 

John XXIII (Pope from 1410 to 1415) engaged in 
murder, adultery, rape, spoliation, simony, tyranny, and 
theft. He was condemned by the Council of Constance 
and suspended. 

Pope Alexander VI, an unscrupulous Spaniard, exem- 
pliRed the corrupt spirit of the fifteenth-century Papacy, 
He entertained his mistress in the Vatican palace. To 
enrich his bastards, we read, "be was ready to commit any 
crime and to plunge all Italy into war." 

Among the other Popes who were guilty of unbecoming 
conduct were Julius II. Damasus 1 , and Innocent VI 11 , 

But the Church cannot be judged by its worst men. 
Many persons of excellent character endeavored to im¬ 
prove the state of morals in the Church, In the tenth 
century, a religious reform movement began in a French 
monastery and spread throughout ivestcrn Europe. In 
1059, the election of the Pope was vested in the College 
of Cardinals. In 1073, Gregory VII tried to end lay in¬ 
vestiture, and to bring Church officials under his direct 
control. He opposed simony. He demanded clerical celi¬ 
bacy, 

Gregory VII is remembered as "one of the greatest of 
the Roman pontiffs," He was a man of high character, 
a lover of righteousness. But the two dominant ideas of 
this eleventh-century Pope were the supremacy of the 
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Papacy within die Church, and the supretnaqf of the 
ChurcJi over the State. He claimed for the Pope the right 
to appoint and depose kings. 

The Persecution of Heretics 

TJie early Fathers did not favor punishment for heresy, 
for Christianity itself was at first an illicit sect in the eyes 
of Roman law. In a synod at Bordcau?; in 384, one Chris¬ 
tian bishop opposed any torture of heretics. Heresies were 
punished when Christianity became the State religion, but 
there ivas not very much persecution of heretics in the 
West from the sixtli to the twelfth century. An almost 
totally-ilHterate world tvas not much given to unconven- 
tional doctrinal speculation. But occasional heretical out¬ 
bursts were suppressed. There was more heresy in the 
East than in the West, 

Radical heresy started in the Greek Empire. A ninth- 
century Empress executed more than one hundred thou¬ 
sand heretics, and a tenth<entury Emperor exiled twice 
that number to Bulgaria. These heretics were influenced 
by Manicheisra. The Persian teacher Mani interpreted 
the struggle between good and evil in symbols unlike 
those of die Catholic Church. But the many heretics in 
Bulgaria still considered themselves good Christians, al¬ 
though they had a heterodox conception of Christianity. 

These heretics sent apostles to Italy (svhere they were 
knotvTt as die Patetins^, to Germany ^ivhere they were 
knovvn as die Catharists), and to riie south of France 
(where they tvere called the Albigenses). They were most 
numerous in the French town of Albi, Sometimes they all 
were characterized collectively as the “Catharists” {the 
pure). Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) protected diem. But 
their unorthodox inte^retation of the Bible would later 
result in their extermination by the Catholic Chuinh, 

From the end of the twelfth century, anticlericalism be¬ 
came very strong. The returning Crusaders tvere suscet^ 
tible to Oriental mysticism, at odds with sacerdotal Chri^ 
tianity. 
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The Waldenses were heretics who followed Waldo, an 
iiidividnails:ic rebel who protested against the riches of 
the higher clergy, and who translated the Testa¬ 

ment into Provencal, Waldo had many adherents in 
southern France. 

To the CJiuTch, the peaceful heretics in southern France 
looked like monstrous menaces to the supreme authority 
of orthodoxy. Many ivere the rveaknesses of the Churchy 
arid the frantic persecution of heretics in the ihirmenth 
century rvas an effort to delay the inevitable Protestant 
Reformation. The Church stifled the intellectual consci¬ 
ence of mankind- Narrow-minded leaders of the Church 
had no faidi in the common man. The A^delders of thought- 
control especially resented the non-conformism of the 
Catharlsts* strongest of tlte heretical sects. 

Edmond HolmeSp in The Albigensian or Catharist Her- 
esy^ bears out that “history has done less than justice to 
the Catharists/" These heretics had strict standards of 
virtue. Their priests advocated the vegetarian svay of life- 
They^ maintained a brilliant civilization in southern France- 
The orthodox St, Dominic preached to the Cathaii in an 
effort to w^ean them from their heresy, but at last he 
shouted at them in disgust: ^‘Blows will avail where bles¬ 
sings and gentleness have proved powerless."* 

As early as 1017 some Albigensian heretics were ex¬ 
ecuted r but die sect continued to Sourish. In iso8, Pope 
Innocent III preached a crusade to suppress the Albigen¬ 
sian heresy in southern France with fire and stvord. He 
engineered die massacre of thousands of men, women, and 
childrenp just because they refused to yield to Rome* 
Never has history seen a more gruesome nightmare of 
torture, massacre, and plunder. The Albigenses were 
“extirpated by fire and sword." The three hundred thou¬ 
sand French and English knights w^ho were sent by the 
Pope to put doivTi the Albigenses "looted and massacred 
in the provinces they conquered, sparing neither man, 
woman, nor child."' These cruel adventurers took five 
hundred towms and castles. Forty thousand human beings 
were massacred in a single town. Some were burned alive. 
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Gibbon notes that only “a bleeding remnant escap»ed by 
flight) concealment, or catholic conformity.** 

The Waldemcs were massacred with the Catharists. In 
the valley of Savoy, surviving Waldenses continued their 
heresy undercover, at last to participate in the Refor¬ 
mation movement and suffer the blows of the Counter- 
Reformation, 

It was for the purpose of thoroughly exteimmating her¬ 
esy that the Pope established the Inquisition. Judicial tor¬ 
ture was cruder and more common in the Middle Ages 
than in any other section of civilised history, except a few 
Chinese and Persian periods. Heresy went undercover as 
Witchcraft** — an organized secret religion claiming the 
allegiance of millions from the thineenth century on. 

In the Inquisition, the Church used torture to sup¬ 
press heresy. Heretics were burned at the stake for what 
was regarded as a worse crime than treason. There was 
no respect for freedom of conscience. Had not Augustine 
pronounced it proper for the Church to compel men to 
enter in? And Aquinas said; “Heretics desert'e not only 
to be excommunicated but to be put to death.** 

“The principle of the Inquisition is mutderous/' as Lord 
Acton has written, and "the Inquisition is peculiarly tJie 
weapon and peculiarly the work of the popes," The Popes 
did not merely cooperate with, follow, or assent to the 
Inquisition. The Holy Office carried out persecution as 
a duty, and defended it on principle. 

The faithful were required to notify the authorities if 
they suspected any one to be a heretic. Mothers told on 
their sous, and wives told on their husbands. Toleration 
of heresy was considered the sin of sins. Suspected heretics 
tvere imprisoned in unsanitary' dungeons fox many years 
before they were tried. The prisoners ivere fed on bread 
and water. There were ordeal tribunals. There was the 
water-torture, scourging, the arm-breaking pulley, the 
tearing out of the tongue, the branding of the face, the 
thumb-screw, die boot and wedge. Sometimes the victim 
was forced to walk on hot irons. WTien one was sentenced 
to be burned at the stake, he was tied to a pillar, and 
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inflamniRble material was piled up to his neck and then 
ignited. Altogether, nearly diirty^two thousand persons 
were burned at the stake by die Inquisition. There were 
hundreds of thousands made to suffer. 

Of course it must be remembered that these terrible 
punishments for religious offenses were no worse than the 
medieval punishments for secular offenses. Penalties were 
not reasonably measured in those benighted times, when 
petty thieves were executed and counterfeiters were boiled 
in oil. Nevertheless, we must deplore the cruel persecutioiM 
which u'ere imposed by religious authoritarianism when it 
endeavored to control the intelligence of Europe. 

Tlie name of Torquemada, the Spanish Inquisitor who 
burned ten tliousand victims at die stake over a course of 
eighteen years, "stands for all that is intolerant and narrow, 
despotic and cruel. He ivas no real statesman or minister 
of tlie Gospel, but a blind fanatic who failed, to see that 
faidi, wliicli is a gift of God, cannot be itnjioscd on any 
conscience by force.** (Encyclopedia Brilannica) 

Not only did Torquemada destroy human beings, but 
he also burned six thousand volumes of Oriental litera-* 
ture at Salamanca. 

Many were the martyrs in the cause of secular and 
religious reform. The advance-guard Democrat Arnold of 
Brescia, in the twelfth century, was hanged at the Papal 
request. The tO'Wns of northern Italy ivere permeated 
with a heretical movement in the tliirteenth centuiy. 
There were many Waldenses in Lombardy. Even within 
the Church itself arose implicit criticisms of Church 
methods and organization. The anti-Papal Lollard revolt 
had the allegiance of no few fifteenth-century Englishmen, 
and John Huss enlisted most of the nobles of Bohemia. 
This revolt was put doivn by seventeen years of war. The 
extreme measures which the Church employed reveal to 
us how strong 'w'as the anticlerical revolt. The Church 
was ruthless in its own defense, but how much social value 
can we ascribe to an institution which had to gain its 
suTS'ival at the cost of so much torture and execution? 
The leaders of the Church should have searched their 
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own hearts, corrected their oppressive policies, and granted, 
religious tolerance. H, G, Wells speaks for enlightened 
moderns when he praises heresies as "experiments in man’s 
unsatisfied search for trucli," 

John ScOEiis Erigena boldly said: "Authority is derived 
from reason, not reason /rom authority." And Peter Abel¬ 
ard stated: “The first key to vfisdom is this — constant and 
frequent interrogation." 

Papal tyranny was so resented that the Heretic Emperor 
Frederick 11 appealed to die Kings of Europe to abolish 
the Papacy, 

The heretics of Christendoin made the chief efforts at 
social reconstruction. When religious authoritarianism con¬ 
trolled the intelligence of Europe, the Continent groveled 
under the weight of ignorance and oppression. Men must 
think for themselves if they would reap the precious fruits 
of freedom. Heretics will always be necessary to keep the 
world from stagnating. 


Scholasticism 

Latin was the international cultural language of medi¬ 
eval Western Europe, “a bond among sdiolars in all coun¬ 
tries.” Every medieval university taught logic. The stu¬ 
dents learned to begin with a general premise, and then 
to develop their arguments logically by deduction, 

The methods and doctrines of the Christian philoso¬ 
phers of the Middle Ages are called Scholasticism. The 
great problem of Scholasticism was to reconcile the reli¬ 
gion of the Roman Catholic Church with reason. Will 
Durant characterizes Sdiolasticism as “rather a disguised 
tlieology than an honest plrilosophy." The very effort to 
r^oncile the received religion with reason stimulated tlie 
life of the mind, but tile Scholastic philosophers tended 
formal, and too deferential to authority, Scho 
lasticisra neglected obsert'ation and experiment. 

The most famous of the Scholastic philosophers was the 
Dominican Friar Thomas Aquinas Aquinas 

began with die premises laid down by the Church, and 
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justiEcd derivative doctrines by close logic. His 
Theolo^ae U a complete exposition of die medieval con* 
ception of God, man, and nature. But Aquinas was in* 
flucnccd by Aristotelianism to introduce a somewhat more 
liberal leaching than his Church had formerly sanctioned. 
His masterpiece inspired Dante's Dimne Comedyt a uni¬ 
versally-loved classic, and Dante with his genius mind 
respected Aquinas as “a flame of heavenly wisdom," What 
is great in tlie Stonma Theologiae is Aquinas* exploration 
of the deeper meaning of being. "Truth," he says, "is die 
last end for the entire universe, and the contemplation of 
truth is the chief occupation of wisdom." 

The Scholasticism of Aquinas is adequately explained 
in the volume. Providence, hy Ganigou-Lagrange, and in 
the rvritings of Jacques Marltain. 

In some of his down-to-earth utterances, Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas expressed sentiments of a democratic character: 

“Positive law should consist of reasonable commands 
for the common good, promulgated by him xvho lias 
charge of the public weal.*' 

"A prince who makes personal gratilication instead 
of die general happiness his aim, ceases to be legitimate, 
and it is not rebellion to depose him, provided the at¬ 
tempt shall not cause greater ills tlian his tyranny," 
“Many men make a mistake and deem themselves noble, 
because they come of a noble house. . . . This inherited 
nobility deserves no en\7, except that noblemen are bound 
to virtue for shame of being unworthy of their stocks: 
true nobility is only of the soul." 

Saint Francis of Assisi 

At a time when corruption threatened die Church from 
within, St, Francis of Assisi restored to Christianity the 
spirit of ChrisL Had there been more men of his good¬ 
ness, the Church w-ould have had true enduring 

posver. When he set out to found the Franciscan monastic 
order, dedicated to altruistic service, the cardinals ridi¬ 
culed this young man and his pilgiims as utter fools. But 
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^me one said: "If you assert that it is novel, inrattonal, 
impossible to observe the perfection of the Gospel, are 
you not guilty of blasphemy against Chiist, the author 
of the Gospel?” The Pope gave St. Francis authority to 
go about his ministry with the blessing of the Church. The 
Franciscans journeyed about ministering to the poor and 
sick; they revealed the true meaning of Christianity. St 
Francis realized that "a man is nothing more than he is 
in tlie eyes of God.” 

As Henry Dwight Sedgwick beautifully writes, in A 
Short History of Italy: “The world wished for sympathy 
and he gave it. He seemed to be sick with the sick, 
afflicted with those in affliction, holy witli the good; and 
even sinners felt him to be one of themselves. To his dis¬ 
ciples he was Jesus come again. Joy and happiness radiated 
from him. All the world felt the charm and beauty of his 
love of God. and poetry followed him as wild violets attend 
the spring.” St. Francis had no doubt learned from his 
father about the exalted religious ideals of the Albigensian 
and Waldensian heretics of soutliern France. He and his 
pilgrims voluntarily accepted poverty. Having no property 
to defend, there tras notliing to swene them from tlieir al¬ 
truistic mission. When a novice requested permission to 
osvn a psalter, St. Francis said to him: "After you have 
the psalter you will covet and long for a breviary; and 
when you possess a breviary you will sit on a chair like 
a great prelate, and say to thy brother, fetch me my bre¬ 
viary.*' St. Francis would not allow his brethren to own 
a house or have a church. They were to think only of 
serving other$. 

Jacobus de Voragine, in the thirteenth century, said of 
St. Francis in The Golden Legend: "He called all beasts 
his brethren. In his characteristic mood of all'-embracing 
love. St. Francis vvrote this Hymn to Creation: "Praised 
be my Lord God with all his creatures; and especially our 
brother the sun who brings us the light; lair is he, and 
shining with a very great splendor: O Lord, he signifieth 
to us Thee! Praised be my Lord for our brother the 
wind, and for air and cloud, calms and all w'eather, by 
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the which Thou upholdest life in all creatures. Praised 
be my Lord for our sister water, who is very serviceable 
unto us, and humble, and precious and clean. Praised be 
my Lord for our brother hre, through whom Thou givest 
us light in the darkness. - . . Praised be my Lord for 
our mother tlie eardi, the which doth sustain us and 
keep us, and bringetli forth divers fruits, and flowers of 
many colors, and grass." 

At first the Churdi tolerated St. Francis as a mad genius, 
but he resigned die leadership of his Order when the 
heavy-handed Churci) reconstituted it along autlioritarian 
lines. After "Sister Death" came to St. Francis, the Fran¬ 
ciscan Order held property through trustees, 

St, Francis bettered the plight of the outcast lepers of 
Italy. He had an Intense sympathy with everything human, 
and he deeply loved all nature. In his tvholene^, he 
loved all things as his sisters and brothers. He had a 
profound influence upon art and literature. There is 
nothing nobler in the literature of mysticism than his 
famous prayer: 

“Lord, make me a channel of Thy peace. 

That where there is hatred I may bring love. 

That where there is wrong I may bring ilie spirit 
of forgiveness. 

That where there is discord I may bring harmony. 
That w'here there is error I may bring truth, 

That where there is doubt I may bring faith. 

That w^here there is despair I may bring hope. 

That where there are shadows I may bring Thy light. 
That where tliere is sadness I may bring joy. 

"Lord grant that I may seek rather to comfort than 
to be comforted; 

To understand, than to be understood: 

To love than to be loved," 
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Medieval Literature 

Medieval liteiatuTe in the fifth century has Augustine's 
utopian City of God, in the sixth Boethius' Aristotelian 
Conmlatiom of Philosophy, in the eighth the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicler Bede, in the ninth die German dhronicler 
Eginhard, in the eleventh the anonymous Song of Roland, 
in the twelfth popular songs and ballads, in die tliineenth 
Dantes Divine Comedy, and in the fourteenth Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. The wandering minstrels of the pop¬ 
ular songs and ballads used the vernacular longues, 
radicr dian Latin. National literatures began in France, 
England, Spain, and Germany. 

The monk Bede wrote a useful Ecdesiastieal History of 
England. 

The ancient Anglo-Saxon epic, Beovfulf, was a folk- 
legend til at grew from age to age. 

In the tsvelfth century, Geoffrey of Monmoudi wrote 
his History of ike Kings of Britain, which would influence 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

Cassiodorus, who was bom in Italy about 46B A.D„ 
compiled an encyclopedia that carried over a little of 
the spirit of ancient civilization, and helped to preserve 
die contUiuit)' of ancient and medieval learning, 

A leu in, in the eighth century, established polite leaming 
in France. 

One of the greatest mystical writers of the Middle Ages 
was Hugo of St. Victor (1096-1140), Direct mystical 
awareness floivered in the abbey of St. Victor. Two of 
Hugo's followers were also authentic illuminates. The 
medieval mystics knew Principle to be the w’omb of fact. 

Dante, in the thirteenth century, svas infiuenced by 
Cicero, Aristotle, the Moors, and Aquinas. He is famous 
for the Dixtine Comedy. Such profound mystical insight 
came to him that he confessed: "My vision w-as greater 
than our speech," The "ultimate vision of knowledge" 
is suggested by a remarkable symbol in the Divine Co¬ 
medy: “I saw ingathered, bound by love in one volume, 
the scattered leaves of all the universe." 
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Medieval Art 

It is appropriate to begin our consideration of art in 
the Middle Ages with a glance at Bycantine art. 

TJte Emperor Constantine filled the city of Byzantium 
with an array of art tliat was unusual even in the East, 
His ots'n sculptured head w*as substituted for that of 
Apollo on one colossal bronze stripped from Greece. 

On entering the Palace of Byzantium, one passed through 
ivory-plated doors hung with curtains of purple silk. At 
the end of the marble audience-hall rose a begemmed 
throne under a golden dome. 

The Byzantine style of church architecture blended the 
Greek, die Roman, and the Oriental. The Church of 
Sancta Sophia is notable for superb mosaics and colored 
marbles. This massive edifice is crowned with a wonderful 
dome. 

The Eastern Empire was able to keep culture alive 
because it was undisturbed by barbarians, but theology 
sterilized Byzantine art. A Church Council delivered the 
following ultimatum to Byzantine artists: ]‘To the Holy 
Fathers belongs the composition, to the painter only the 
execution." A sivan was feared as the idolatrous emblem 
of Jupiter, a dove of Aphrodhe, a vine of Dionysos. Byzan¬ 
tine art has a certain mystical expressiveness, but McCabe 
calls it "bloodless and sexless.” 

The metal workers of Byzantium created beautiful ob¬ 
jects in the Middle Ages, Tapestry-weaving flourished 
there. 

In Western Europe, where the barbarians came m, art 

was slotv to flower. , . 

Even in the Dark Ages, it took no little secular artistic 
production to keep up with the luxurious tastes of some 
Italian bishops, whtMe beds were inlaid with gold and 
who slept on pillows of silk. 

The masterpieces of Christian religious art in medieval 
Europe were the Chartres, Rheims, and Salisbury cathe¬ 
drals; and exquisitely-finished figures of saints in illumi¬ 
nated church-books, St. Hildegarde. in the eleventh cen- 
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lury, made two hundred and fifty mystical drawings of 
her dreams and visions* Medieval Christian art avoided 
nude figures, though tlie Renaissance would return to the 
Greek ideal. For a time the Christians utterly avoided 
any sculpture in the round, for they hated tlie statues 
used i)s idols in heathen temples. 

Tile are some excellent color-reproductions of illumi¬ 
nated church-book and Bible pages in Early Medieval lU 
lumination (Iris Books, Oxford University Press, New 
York-T oronlo). 

Exquisite gold-carv'ed altar vessels were used in Chris- 
tian worship. 

The Gothic cathedral, with its flying buttresses, pointed 
arches, and great stained-glass windows, was "the crown¬ 
ing glory of the Middle Ages." The pure lines nf the 
arches and figures are full of mystical significance, and 
tlie corbels, carv'ed spouts, and florid ornamentations have 
a sym^hlanguage of their otra. Victor Hugo has written: 
"Architecture was the chief writing of the human race. 
Every human thought finds a p^e in this vast monu¬ 
mental book. . . . The license granted tn those days 
to the writing in stone may be compared to the liberty 
of the press at the present time. . . . Sometimes a porch, 
a facade, or an entire church lacked all trace of religioii 
in its symbolism: at times this was even hostile to the 
church. . . . In those days if a man was born a poet he 
turned architect." 

The round arch is the general characteristic of the Ro¬ 
manesque architecture: the pointed arch, of the Gothic 
whzch developed from it. B,Tariy of the college buildings 
at Oxford and Cambridge follow this medieval Gothic 
type. Romanesque architecture developed in Saxony, and 
Gothic in France. 

The columns, towers, spires, and pinnacles of Gothic 
cathedrals strain upward away from the earth. Strong 
sunlight flooding through the colored glass of the window 
yields an indescribable effect. 

Christian music was enriched with the Gregorian Chant 
by the end of the sixth century. The Gregorian Chant 
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does not Iiave measure, nor harmony, nor polyphony. It is 
dry and primitive, but it has a beauty all its ovpTi. How¬ 
ard n, McKinney and W. R. Anderson, in AfuJie in His¬ 
tory, credit it with a mystical power: "In listening to this 
music we find ourselves Ear removed Eiom the secular sur¬ 
roundings and hurrying bustle oE the world." 

The creative intellectual element oE music exceeds 
that oE the other fine arts, wherein the reproductive ele¬ 
ment is more pronounced. The musician is essentially a 
creator. Music was the first oE the seven Liberal Arts of 
the medieval schools. 

Until the later Middle Ages, all music was simple melo¬ 
dy, minus tlie art of harmony. There was the Gregorian 
Chant, Christus Factus EsL There was the Plain Chant, 
represented by the medieval dirge, Dies Irae. 

A popular English melody of the Middle Ages bears 
the archaic title. 5«mer Is Icumen In. 

The an of arts gradually evolved. Early in the Middle 
Ages, musicians composed songs for two or three voices. 
The names of the notes were derived Erom a Latin hymn. 
Musical notation was developed in the tivelEtb century. 
In the Fourteenth century, writers referred to the group¬ 
ing of notes. Harmony, in the strict technical sense, was 
unknown before die fifteenth century. Discovery of the 
art of harmony opened the modem musical eral 

It is interesting to note that Boethius wrote five books 
on music, De Musica. 

The medieval Mystery Plays were the predecessors of 
the opera. The Church achieved the dramatic representa¬ 
tion of her Mysteries through plays dealing with the lives 
of great figures. .Also there were Morality Plays, wherein 
Various {qualities such as Charity and Covetousness were 
personified Musical interludes intensified the dramatic 
effects. 

Medieval Education 

Only in the later Middle Ages did higher education 
have its blossoming, under the influence of the Moham- 
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mcdan civilization. Three great universities were founded 
—Salerno (center of medicine) in southern Italy, Bologna 
(center of Roman law) in northern Italy, and Paris (cen¬ 
ter of pliilosophy and tlieology) in France. Oxford was 
founded by a group of masters and students from the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris. 

History of Medieval England 

Britain was for four centuries a Roman province, and 
the original Britons tvere civilized to some degree by the 
Romans. Angles. Saxons, and Jutes overran Britain in 
the fifth century A.D., and set up many petty kingdoms. 
The original inhabitants were practically wiped out, and 
the island returned to semi-barbarism. 

Most historians believe Uiat a captain named Arthur 
served the British “kings" after the Romans departed, 
but they regard the later Arthurian legend as ^nciful. 
The legend has it tliat Arthur, King of tlie Britons, led 
his Christian armies against the pagan Anglo-Saxons, and 
conquered the heathen tribes. His capital was CameloL 
He founded the Knights of the Round Table. His wife 
Guinevere proved false. Mortally wounded in battle, ex¬ 
hausted by die wars of the world, King Arthur went in 
a bark widi Fair maidens to an island without care chat 
was governed by the spirit of die morning, the isle of 
Avalon. Many poets have thrilled to the beautiful old 
symbolic tale. 

597 » Pope Gregory the Great assigned Augustine to 
convert the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Churches, mon¬ 
asteries, and scliools ivere constructed. 

However bloody civil wars continued until the ninth 
century, w’Jien all tlie states were united in a loose con¬ 
federation headed by the King of Wessex. 

.■\lfred the Great (871*901) was the best knoivn of the 
West-Saxon rulers. He became King when England was 
being ravaged by the wild Danes. He compelled the Danes 
to coniine their settlements to the nortlieastem part of 
England. King Alfred codified the laivs, encouraged agii- 
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culture and shipbuilding^ and rebuilt monasteries and 
churches. 

After the death oi Alfred* the Danes renewed their pil¬ 
laging expeditions. For a short time* tlie Danish King 
Canute ruled all England. However the Anglo-Saxon dy¬ 
nasty regained control* 

In 1066, DuLe William of Normandy invaded England* 
defeated King Harold at the battle of Hasting* and sub¬ 
dued the whole island, Anglo-Saxon civilizatioa was 
deeply affected by fusion wdtii Norman-French culture. 
The government was centralized under a sirong King, A 
Norman-French ruling class was added to the population* 
A modified form of feudalism was adopted* Many Norman 
and FJcmisIi artisans and merchants moved to England^ 
to the benefit of industry and trade* French is a Romance 
(from Roman) language. The English language owes the 
major portion of its Latin element to tlie French brought 
over by the Norman conquerors. The Norman influence 
modified English literature, architecture, and the prac* 
deal arts, England got involved in French politics. In 
time* she would have wars with France* 

Following tfic death of William's second son* there was 
a period of civil rvar and feudal anarchy, Henry II (1154- 
1189) restored order* He established a system of Kings 
Courts, superseding the feudal and county courts. The 
decisions of the king's judges, based largely upon Anglo- 
Saxon precedents, became the basis oE tlie English com¬ 
mon law* Trial by jury started to replace the old "wager 
of battle” and '"trial by ordeal.” 

Henry's son Richard the Lion-Hearted neglected Eng¬ 
land except as a source of revenue. 

Richard's successor was the tyrannous King John* who 
misused the royal power by establishing oppressive taxa¬ 
tion and illegal imprisonment* In 121^, the barons re¬ 
volted and forced John to sign tlie Magna Charta^ the 
Charter that ivas die cornerstone of English liberties* John 
promised to observe the established customs of the nation, 
to imprison no man widiout a trial by jury^ and to levy 
no new taxes without the consent of the Great Council* 
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The Great Charter limited the King’s authority, and placed 
the Nation above tlie King> The Great Charter was a 
vital part of the English Constitution, and all classes 
shared in its benefits. This popular representation for the 
limitation of kingly power was the germ of the English 
Parliament. 

To review the origins of representative government, 
the Norman rulers adhered to the Anglo-Saxon custom of 
seeking the advice of a great council of nobles and 
churchmen. In ia6g. there was a parliament to which 
representatives of the towns and of the small land holders 
were also invited. The Model Parliament of Edward I 
(1295), was composed of the great lords and bishops, two 
knights From each county, and two citizens from each 
town. Not long after. Parliament was divided into two 
houses — the nobles and bishops formed the House of 
Lords, and the elected knights and burghers formed the 
House of Commons. 

The Magna Cliarta gave the Parliament control over 
taxes, and the Parliament won dte additional rights to 
petition the king for laws, to control expenditures, and 
to exercise control over royal officials. 

Medieval France 

The Treaty of Verdun established France as a separate 
State, but the kings of France could not cope with the 
feudal disorder tliat prevailed there. The feudal lords 
w'cre supreme in their own domains. 

The rule of the weak Carolingians ended in 987. The 
early Capetians were not much stronger. 

It Was a great problem for tlie French monarchs to 
reassert the authority of the central Government over the 
whole country. 

By inheritance and successful marriages, the English 
kings amplified their possessions and powers in France. 
The French kings resolved to drive the English Ungs out 
of France, and to annex the great fiefs of the nobles to 
the royal domain. 
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When King John oE England refmed to render homage 
for his French lands. King Philip Augustus o£ France 
seized Normandy and Anjou, 

Philip’s successors suppressed the private ivarfare of 
feudal nobles, and extended the lands directly under 
royal control. 

Louis IX (1226-1270) reorganized the Government and 
strengthened the authority of the royal courts. 

Philip the Fair (1285-1314) invited representatives of 
the towns to meet with the clergy and nobility in an 
Estates General, corresponding to the English Parliament. 
However the French kings did not recognize the right of 
the Estates General to limit the royal authority. 

The Hundred Years' War (1337-1453) was a conflict 
between England and France resulting from many causes. 
The English king^ resented their deprival of so many 
feudal estates in France. The French rulers wanted to 
expel the English from their remaining strongholds in 
southern France. The English resented French aid to the 
Scots in their successful revolt of 1314, The English were 
afraid that French encroachments in Flanders would hurt 
the sale of their woo!. The English ruler, Edward Ml, 
laid claim to the French throne (through his mother), 
but the French held that the Salic Law prevented a woman 
from transmitting the right to rule. 

Edward III invaded France, and gained victories at 
Cr^y and Poitiers. The English archers had the ad¬ 
vantage over ilie heavily-aimed mounted knights of France. 
But before Edward's death, the French King had recovered 
most of his lands. 

England’s King Henry V gained a brilliant victory at 
Agincourt. The English pressed steadily southward. Just 
when France seemed fated to fail, Joan of Arc renewed 
the courage of tlie French soldiers. Joan of Arc (now 
elevated into a saint by the agreement of the Vatican and 
the French Government) seems actually to have been a 
member of the heretical "witch’' cult, ^\^^elher or not 
she had any military ability, she sen'ed as "a superstitious 
tonic in a jaded military world.’’ (McCabe) By 14531 the 
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French had regained all of France except the seaport of 
Calais, 

The fact that the English kings lost all tJieir French 
lands caused them to give all their attention to their 
own country. The need for military funds had enabled 
Parliament to enlarge its influence at the expense of the 
royal power in England. 

France suffered much^ because the war was fought on 
French soil. But final victory enabled the French ruler 
to go fonvard xvith national unification without foreign 
interference. No few of the feudal lords had fallen in 
battle during the Hundred Years* War* so Louis XI did 
not find it difficult to bring the remaining nobles under 
his control. However unification was accomplished along 
the lines of absolutism. The King allotted little power to 
the Estates General. 

Holy Roman Empire and Papacy 

Neither Italy nor Germany could achieve unificatioit 
during the Middle Ages. The Holy Roman Empire and 
the power of tlie Papacy prevented the growth of central 
GovemmenL The Holy Roman Empire included Ger¬ 
many and northern Italy. When the Pope crowned Otto 
the Great, *TIoly Roman Emperor,” he gave religious 
sanction to a political union laec^veen Germany and Italy* 
But tJie Germans and the Italians did not have commoi> 
interests. The office of Emperor wais not backed with the 
power to make laws or levy taxes. Some Holy Roman 
Emperors tried to assert tlieir authority, but every such 
effort led to conflict with die independent princes of Ger¬ 
many and the towns of nordierti Italy. 

Gregory VII claimed that the Pope was above all states 
and kings, and had the right to inierfere in political af¬ 
fairs, The Pope set himself up as the court of final appeal 
in both sacred and secular matters. The ambitious Papal 
claims led to friction with the rulers of Europet and with 
die Holy Roman Emperors. 

When the Pope excoramimicated a king, he treed his 
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subjects of their oatli of allegiance. The Pope wielded a 
tremendous power, but that povs^er was not unchalleniged^ 
VVlien Pope Gregory forbade the practice of Church 
officials receiving their offices from laymen, Emperor Henry 
IV tried to depose the Pope. Pope Gregory forthwith 
excommunicated the Emperor, Ere long Henry led an 
army into Italy and drove the Pope from Rome. In 
the Concordat of Worms recognized the right oE the 
Church to select bishops and abbots and invest them with 
their religious emblems, but the Emperor could refuse to 
invest the newly-elected bishop or abbot with his fief if 
the selection did not satisfy him. 

The Emperors tried to consolidate Germany and Italy 
into one strong political unit. When Frederick I tried 
to get his hands on the Government oE the Lombard 
towns, they united to defeat him at the battle of Legnano. 
Frederick II. who inliexited Naples and Sicily* was resisted 
by all the power of the Church. When he diidt the Papacy 
allied itself with the French house of Anjou to deprive 
Frederick's sons of dieir titles and dominions. 

The position of Holy Roman Emperor was unfilled for 
a score of years* and the law of might prevailed in Ger¬ 
many, Rudolf of Hapsburg was elected Emperor in 
but he let Italy alone and exercised but little powder in 
Germany. 

Germany was a patchwork of hundreds of petty States 
until the nineteenth century, 

Stai^ Versus Church 

The claim of Papal supremacy brought die Churdi into 
friction with the Holy Roman Emperors and wndi the 
otlier rulers of western Europe* At first die Popes could 
assert their authority. But when the kings of England 
And France gained sufficient power, they influenced the 
selection of bishops, opposed appeals from their courts to 
the Papal Court, and taxed Church-property, 

Pope Boniface VIII had to yield to Philip the Fair of 
France, who made him permit the payment of feudal dues 
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by the French clergy. On the death of Benedict XI Philip 
had a French bishop selected as Pope. For more than 
seventy years, the Popes ivere all Frenchmen and lived in 
Avignon. Tbe English, at war with the French, could 
not accept Frendi Popes. During the Great Schism from 
1378 to 1417. no single individual was recogniicd as Pope 
by all western Europe. The Council of Constance in 1418 
stopped this religious discord, but the decline of the 
Papacy in authority and prestige was unmistakably evi¬ 
dent 


Medieval Manufacturing and Trade 

Medieval commerce was handicapped by the scarcity of 
money, die inadequacy of credit facilities, the prevalence 
of counterfeit and debased coins, the poor maintenance of 
roads and bridges, and die threat diat mercliandise would 
be seized by robbers and pirates. 

The tosvnsinen supported the growth of royal power, 
of a strong central Government adequate to suppress rob¬ 
bers and maintain a decent system of roads. 

Manufacturing and trade were monopolies controlled 
by guilds. Members of die merchant-guild both imported 
goods from other towns and sold die products of their 
own city. The craft-guilds were associations of master- 
w'orkers in each trade. Every master-worker had a little 
shop, and kept two or three boy-apprentices. When the 
apprentice ivas trained, he became a w'orker for daily 
wages. When he tvas admitted to the guild, he could 
open up a shop for himself. The guild did not permit 
non-members to engage in the trade. The guild regulated 
hours of labor, and the quality and price of goods. The 
guild helped sick and needy members. The medieval 
guilds drew no sharp division between capitalist and 
worker. 

Many guilds made membership hereditary, with the 
result that the purneymen could not hope to open up 
shops For themselves. 

In tlic Middle Ages, the Town Fair was the big event 
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of ihe year. Makers of merchandise regularly visited tire 
Fair to sell ilieir wares. 

Medieval centers of trade included Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
Bruges, Ghent, Antri'erp, and the Flemish towns. From 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, an association of 
German torvns (Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Danzig, and 
otlters) largely controlled the trade of northern Europe. 
This Hanseatic League had agents throughout Europe, Its 
ships cleared the northern waters of pirates, 

Comtructive Influencei 

Up to looo A. D., there was little cultural development 
in western Europe. But culture was kept alive in the 
Byzantine Empire, and In the Moorish Kingdom of Spain, 

As the language of the Eastern Roman Empire was 
Greek, the ancient Greek classics were preserved in its 
libraries and universities. The Byzantine Empire retained 
copies of the classic ViTitings, and nurtured the philosopher 
Psellos and the monk-historian Zonaras, The monasteries 
of the West were relatively unappreciative of pagan liter¬ 
ature; St. Benedict directed his monks to copy religious 
books only. Constantinople, capital city of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, had flourishing trade, paved streets, 
schools, libraries, and parks. Barbarians had desolated 
the Western Empire, but not the Eastern. The churches 
of the East took on a distinctive architecture, characterized 
by the round dome. These chtirclies had Eastern domes 
and Eastern barrel vaults. The Byzantine style suggest 
"the gold and jewels and spices of the Orient,” and is 
rich in mystical expression, Byzantine civilization knew 
Cultural interchange with the Slavs of the Balkans and 
the Arabs of Asia and northern Africa. Because of the 
Crusades, Byzantine culture greatly influenced western 
Europe. 

The Arabic political empire had three rival caliphates at 
Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova, Ninth-century Bagdad, 
under Haroun-al-Raschid, had a shining civilization. Tenth- 
century Cordova enjoyed a civilization far more advanced 
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than that of %vestern Europe, The Spanish Moslems or 
Moors practiced scientific farming, and introduced the 
cultivation of rice and cane-sugar. They produced Toledo 
swords and armor. TJtey erected magnificent mosques 
and palaces. TJte Alhambra Palace at Granada was a true 
work of art. 

Moorish Spain restored the Roman system of univer¬ 
sal free education. We should also note that the Christian 
abbeys had far fewer parchments than the libraries of 
Moorish Spain. Western Europe finally blossomed, after 
its long night, under the stimulation of Mohammedan 
influences. Pope Silvester II, the most accomplished 
scholar of the Christian Middle Ages, studied in Cordova. 
Pope Gregory' VII (Hildebrand) came close to losing elec¬ 
tion to the Papal Chair because he had studied "unholy 
mathematics" at the University of Cordova in his youth. 
The science of Pope Silvester II (Gerbert), Roger Bacon, 
Nicholas of Cusa, and other medieval wise men is traced 
to Moorish sources. Moorish science was a further de¬ 
velopment of the mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, and 
medicine of the Greco-Roman world. At the outset of 
the thirteenth century, the schools at Oxford, Paris, and 
Florence embraced Moorish science and literature. Moor¬ 
ish literature promoted love of the beautiful, liberality of 
thought, and refined social intercourse. Albertus Magnus 
brought the Moorish influence into Germany, More than 
anything else, it ^vas the influence of Mohammedan civil¬ 
ization that redeemed Christian Europe. In the tvreJfth 
century, Christian Europe followed the example of the 
Mohammedan civilization by building superb schools and 
libraries. 

The Medieval Christian civilization presented a long 
blank in medipl science, but tlie Arabs and Persians car¬ 
ried on the scientific medicine which had been pioneered 
by the ancient Greeks, and in some departments they made 
considerable progress. There tvere great medical schools 
in the cities of Moorish Spain. The "doctors used anesthe¬ 
tics, and performed wonderful feats of surgery. 

Afutenii medica had been neglected in Christian Europe 
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since the fall of Rome. The medical schools of Salemo, 
Italy and Montpelliei:, Fiance, were built under the in¬ 
fluence of the Mohammedan civilization. Southern France 
relied entirely on Moors and Jews for the practical science 
of medicine. 

The chemists of the Moliammedan world discovered 
how to make alcohol, sulphuric acid, and potash. The 
mathematicians laid the foundation of algebra, and in¬ 
troduced Arabic numbers and decimal notation. The phi¬ 
losophers mote scholarly commentaries on the Greek 
classics. 

The Jews had settled in Spain under the Romans. A 
hundred tliousand Spanish Jews cooperated with the Moors 
as soon as they took power in Spain, Under the tolerant 
Mohammedans, the Jews held the highest social and 
professional rank. Jewish merchants and scholars continu¬ 
ally traveled over the Continent, and broadcast Moorish 
ideas for the education of Christian Europe. Jewish schol¬ 
ars translated Arabic books into all languages. There 
were Jews in both Mohammedan and Christian lands, and 
the Jerv played the role of intermediary. Through the 
Jew, classical philosophy found its way to tlie Christian 
Scholastics. The Jew helped to transfer Mohammedan 
medicine, mathematics, and aslronomy to die Christian 
world. The Courts of Princes sought Jewish physicians, 
versed in the surpassing medical science of tlie Moors, and 
so did Cirristian Popes. The founding of tlie earliest medi¬ 
cal schools of France and Italy credits largely to the Jews. 

Moorish Spain welcomed Christian scholars to its learned 
schools, save at one intolerant period. Many scholars from 
Christian countries attended the Mohammedan universi¬ 
ties. 

Mohammedan thinkers followed this Aristotelian pre¬ 
cept: "We must believe the evidence of our senses rather 
than arguments, and believe arguments only if they agree 
with the phenomena.” It is not surprising that the Mo¬ 
hammedan world had achiex'cd a high state of civjlimtion 
by tlie nintJr century. It was the Mohammedan influence, 
more than anything else, that finally enlightened Chris- 
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ttan Europe* The emergence of ChristiaD Europe from 
tilt long night oE barbarism resulted mainly Erom the 
civiliaing influence oE die Moors in Spain and the Saxacem 
in Sicily* 

Ninth-centur)' Saracens made trouble for the Christiam 
o£ Italy, not %yithout provocation — but in the next cen¬ 
tury they helped to civilize Italy* 

Provence* in southern France* was inspired by the Moors 
to create bold literature. 

Even in orthodox circles, learned works from Moorish 
Spain prompted the ChTisiian Schoolmen to rationalize and 
liberalize their philosophy. Philosophy would become 
something more than the handmaid of theology* 

Thanks chiefly to the Mohammedan influence* the 
latter part of the Christian Middle Ages saw the rise of 
paintings sculpture, schools^ rich universities* Gothic cathe¬ 
drals, rich civil halls, trade unions, and other marks oE 
civilization* Even as the Mohammedans carried on the 
science oE the later Greeks, the Christian world now be¬ 
gan to think scientifically. From the time of the Eleventh 
Century Aivakeningp Christian Europe took a new pride 
in human things. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
came the troubadours, the minnesingers, and the '"courta 
oE love/' The Eourteenth century would bring the de- 
cisive Renaissance, ushering in modern times* 

W^hen the Mohammedans brought their rich culture into 
Sicily, all the arts and sciences (including scientific agri¬ 
culture) were cultivated to an advanced degree. Christiau 
inquirers were welcomed in the prosperous Sicilian com¬ 
munities on the fringe of Italy. With this source of cul¬ 
ture at her doors, no wonder twelfth-centurj' Italy pro¬ 
gressed to the great days of Florence. Venice, and Genoa 
with their rich universities and consummate works of art. 

Those Norman raiders who drove the Saracens out of 
ioutliem Italy and conquered them in Sicily were in 
the Papal employ. ’^Vidiin a century, Christian Normans 
tvere educated by the Mohammedan civilization of Sicily. 
Tlie Normans* occupying southern Italy as well as Sicily, 
convejed tlie culture oE Islam to all Italy* A Norman 
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mother raised the opea-minded Emperor Frederick II — 
who inherited Naples and Sicily^ who was resisted by the 
Papacy, and who did more than any other to restore cul¬ 
ture in Italy, 


Th€ Glimmerings of Duiijin 

Christian Europe began to rise out of tlie Dark Ages in 
the middle of the eleventh century, not without lingering 
reactionarj' streaks. 

PcEcr Abelard (1079-1142) was accused of heresy be¬ 
cause he championed reason against superstition. He ’was 
so much persecuted tliat he thought of going to live among 
the Moors. His pupil Arnold of Brescia was put to death. 

The scientific thinkers Albert the Great and Nicholas 
of Cusa ’iverc silenced by promotion to lofty clerical dig¬ 
nities. Roger Bacon, Cecco oE Ascoli^ and Peter of Abano 
were silenced by imprisonment or execution* Roger 
Bacon reproduced the physics, chemistry, matl’iematicsj and 
astronomy of the Moors (when he could obtain pen and 
parchment). 

In the first decade of the twelfth century, intelligent 
laymen opened schools which W'crc independent of eccle¬ 
siastical control. There ’were many wandering scholars 
who searched out truthEul teachers, and dared to think 
for themselves. Of course it is only fair to note that or¬ 
thodoxy did have a hand in tlie growth of education. 
Kings and Popes encouraged the rise of universities by 
granting diariers and special privileges. 

Many refinemenis appeared in the massive stone castles 
of die nobles, from tlie start of the twelfth century* There 
was a big demand for artistic metal and glassware of 
Spanish manufacture: this bespoke the development of 
esthetic taste. 

It was the ideal, if not always the practice, of knight¬ 
hood, to redress the world's wrongs. 

A blithe period opened for the troubadours of southern 
France and the minnesingers o£ Germany, whose light 
songs of love replaced the old barbaric chants. The trou- 
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badourj used the musical instniments of the Moors to 
gladden the mistresses of their hearts. Gaily-decorated fair 
dames listened eagerly to the minstrels, who filled the 
castle halls with delicate strains about die grace and beauty 
of utomanhood. The troubadours "went through the 
sTOrld beguiling ladies." In the Bodleian Library at Ox¬ 
ford are tliese words of a troubadour; "I can play the lute, 
the violin, the pipe, the bagpipe, die syrinx, the harp, 
the gigue, the git tern, the symphony, the psaltery, the 
organistmm, the regals, the talwr, and die rote. I can sing 
a song itfcll and make tales to please young ladies and ran 
play the gallant for them if necessary.” 

The fashion of singing amorous lyrics began in eleventh- 
century Provence, that land of love and laughter in south¬ 
ern France which drew its inspiration from Moorish Spain. 
In that center of arch-heresy, the poets flouted ascetic 
Church teachings ii’hich frowned on human passion. The 
influence of Moorish Spain, and the results of the Cru¬ 
saders’ contact witli die East, inspired a pronounced in¬ 
terest in poetry and music during the twelfth century. 
William, Count of Poitiers, ivas the first troubadour men¬ 
tioned in history. From the twelfth to die fourteenth 
century, the love-singers’ glorious outburst of song rang 
through France. Germany, Italy, and England. They sang 
of sophisticated frivolity, youthful amorous gaiety, flesh- 
and-blood desires, the magic spell of love, and epic ad¬ 
ventures. They captured the romantic melancholy of frail 
abliesses dreaming wistfully of old raptures. Medieval 
Europe threw off Its oiher-worldliness to express a renewed 
interest in the delights of human life on earth. 

The Troubadour Movement enlisted Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, Queen Eleanor. Kings of Aragon and Castile. 
King Thibaut of Navarre, and Italian Princes. Peire Vidal 
was called “the terror of husbands," The centers of the 
Troubadour Movement were the courts of Provence, 
Toulouse, and Poitou, and of the dukes of Flanders and 
Brabant, and of die Kings of England, France, and Spain. 

German minnesingers of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, romanticized the lusty lives of early pagan chiefr in 
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iheir Song of the Nibetvngs. Wolfram von Eschenbach 
authored Parsifal and ihe Holy Grail. 

The songs of the troubadours resulted from the con¬ 
tact which CJiristian Europeans established with the higli- 
ly-developed civiliialion of the East. The aristocTaiic Eu¬ 
ropean world took a new interest in cultural refinemeiits. 
France was the center of the Romantic influence, whi(^ 
spread to England and Gennany* The poetry and music 
of die troubadours celebrated the beauty and. loveliness 
of women, and deeds of chivalry, “My soul to God, my 
life to the king, my heart to the ladies!” 

The troubadours secularized music by dealing with 
subjects outside the Church. They were encouraged by 
nobles who reacted against the dominance of the Church. 
E. K. Chambers, in The Medieval Stage, notes that the 
minstrels "rvandered at rvill from castle to castle, and in 
time from borough to borough, sure of their ready welcome 
alike in die village tavern, tire guildhall, and the baron’s 
keep.” Some of high and others of lowly birth, they were 
the beloved vagabonds of the later Middle Ages, The trou¬ 
badour implored the favor of the lady of his choice (usually 
die wife of another). “The lover, kneeling dowm with 
clasped hands before his lady, vowed fidelity to her; she 
then lifted him up, gave him a ring, and kissed him, as a 
token that she 'retained' him." 

Peire Vidal, the Provencal poet-musician, sang for Lady 
Azalais, Countess of Saluza: 

“As a mariner, sea-tossed. 

Capsized in desperate plight. 

Gives himself up for lost. 

Yielding to craven fright, 

Tlien sees a sudden light 
And feels a rescuing liand 
Drawing him safe to land; 

So I, distraught, downcast 
By heav’y doubt, and long 
Love-hungry, find at last 
A splendid theme for song. 


“Beneath her beauty’s mask 
If [ could know her mind 
I’d have no need to ask. 

Is she no more than kind. 
And am I somewhat blind. 
To steer my passion's hark 
Through the uncharted dark, 
Trusting to her regard 
Without assurance? Dear 
Lady, be not so hard. 

But make the sailing dearl” 
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The so-called "courts of love" of the later Middle Ages 
were gatherings to discuss love and etiquette. Knights, 
poets, and ladies participated, 

A new secular spirit had come into the world. At the 
end of the thirteenth century. Jean de Meung's Romance 
of ihe Rose set fortli “the whole art of love,” as Ovid 
had know'n it. To "pluck, a rose" was to win a fair 
damsel. 

Aueassin and Nivolettej written in French in the latter 
half of the thirteenth centiit)' but probably of older origin, 
is a delightful tale of love told In prose and songs. It was 
probably recited by a company of Troubadours. It is 
not only a love-story of refined artistry, but it expresses 
a defiant change in religious feeling, Aucassin says be 
does not want to go to Paradise. "But in Hell will I go. 
For to the Hell go die fair clerks and the fair knights. ,.. 
And there go the fair and courteous ladies, who have 
friends, tivo or three, together tviih their wedded lords. 
And there pass the gold and the silver, . . , harpera and 
minstrels, and the happy of the world. With these will 
1 go." 

Munro and Sontag comment, in The Middle Ages: “The 
matter may be summed up by the statement diat the re¬ 
wards of Paradise and the pains of Hell no longer held 
so prominent a place in the tlioughts of the nobles. They 
were too much interested in tliis life to spend much time 
in preparation for the life to come." 

Eventually the Church encouraged luxurious tastes, 
idleness, and vice. The Troubadours and Minnesingers 
ridiculed the luxury and greed of the Roman prelates. 
A popular proverb ran: "The Roman Curia is not look¬ 
ing for a sheep without wool,*’ Dante put the Pope in 
hell, Petrarch characterized men of the Church as "slaves 
to wine, debauch, and gluttony." Boccaccio tells in hb 
Decameron of a Jew who goes to Rome, sees the loose 
conduct of Pope and cardinals, and concludes that the 
Christian Church must be Divine to be able to support 
such a burden. 

.•\rt came to be inspired by secular themes when it made 
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its great strides from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Instead of concentrating exclusively on angels, saints, 
and Madonnas, painters and sculptors revived the Greek 
humanistic ideal. There were pictures of middle-class 
mercltants in velvet and brocade, and of spirited young 
ladies who took pride in their appearance. We all know 
that the Church creditably encouraged the artists, but it 
was mainly the new accent on secular interests that moti¬ 
vated the new trend in painting, scnlpture, and architec¬ 
ture. Architecture made remarkable strides from the 
eleventh to the foitrteenth century. 

The tw^elfth and thirteenth centuries saw the progiets 
of heresy in southern France, northern Italy, and western 
Cermany. 

Serfdom generally disappeared in the tliirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, despite tlie resistance of Church Coun¬ 
cils. 

Frederick H. Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, pro¬ 
moted art, literature, and science in Florence, Genoa, 
and Venice, 

Before 1500, there were liardly any schools for laymen 
in Christian Europe. After 1500, European universities 
attracted thousands of young men. 

Even in tlte Renaissance, Iiowever, die Church did not 
allow free inquiry and free expression to teachers, writers, 
scientists and social reformers. Many Christian intell«- 
tuals tvere put to death for trying to spr^d Moorish 
science. No few political liberals were executed. UTien en¬ 
lightenment spread in the twelfth century and after, only 
unpaTallcled coercion and violence could preserve the 
Papal government. 

In the twelfth century, the Italian monk Arnold of 
Brescia attacked die corruption of the bIshojM, and urged 
the large ideal of self^pvemmcni by die cititens (a Re¬ 
public on the ancient Roman model). He earned g^eral 
respect, but he i^'as put to death for ideals offensive to 
Pope and Emperor, The Papacy fought the democratic 
aspiration in Italy. 

In 1347. Cola di Rienzo led a revolution of the people 
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for a revival o£ ilic Roman Republic. For seven years, 
the great nobles oE Rome honored the authority of this 
son of a peasant. 

After the darkness of medievalism, the Renaissance and 
Reformation came as Western history's great movementi 
of enlightenment and emancipation I 


15. the CmLLZ.\TION OF ISLAM 

At the start of the se\^enth century^ tJie Arabs ’ivere 
a group of disunited Bedouin tribes^, and there "wa^ in¬ 
veterate strife betivecn thent+ The rise oE Islam united 
tliese marauding sous of the desert into a natiorij and the 
Arabs became a civilized World Power. The Moslems 
were scientifically enlightened during the Dark. Ages of 
Christian Europe. 

Early Arabia was the land of idols and incense. The 
religion was a combination of animism and polytheismt 
witli hundreds of nature-gods and idols. Arabia was db 
vided into numerous clam and tribeSp each with its own 
idols and beliefs, and these tribes were always fighting 
betv^^een tliemselves- Early Ar^biap because of its geogra¬ 
phical position, escaped oppression by Babylon, Persia 
Greece, and Rome, and also missed the opportunity of 
cultural interchange with these more adva^ttced. civili^- 
tions^ However there were some Jews and Christians in 
this land of idolatry, who dterished the idea of one Most 
High God. Mohammed was bom in Mecca, the Sacr^ 
City, about 570 A.D. JudeoChristian monotheism in¬ 
fluenced him* - * 

Mohammed was just a poor camel-driver m that Ara¬ 
bian trading<enter. He led hiS caravans through the 
desert to the market places of Syria, Persia, and Egj'pt. He 
had many opportunities to converse with Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in his owTi country and elsev^here* The rich rvidow 
Radii ah employed him to lead a caravan laden with spices 
and perfumes. When he spoke to her, she found his voice 
"like the music of die Sacred Wdl.‘* They were married, 
and he became one of the richest merchants of Mecca. 

Young Mohammed was illiterate, but he was a deep 
and poetic thinker. He was grieved by the idolatry and 
internecine strife oE his people. Mohammed had the Old 
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and N^iw Testaments read to him. Tliis inspired dreamer 
medicated upon the Judeo-Chrisdan ideals of companion 
and charitVp as he sat in a cave on the slopes of Mount Hira. 
He developed a religion of ethical monotlicism^ and felt 
inspired to unite his people hy prophetic leadership. A 
voice seemed to say to him: "By the brightness of the 
morn that rises, and by the darkness of the night that 
descends, ihy God hath not forsaken thee^ MohammetL 
* . - Did he not find thee an orphan^ and did he not care 
for thee? Did he not find thee wandering in error, and 
hath he not guided dice to truth? Did he not find thee 
needyX and hath he not enriched tliee? "^Vherefore oppress 
not the orphan, neither repulse the beggar, but declare the 
goodness of the Lord.^' 

Mohammed gained only thirteen disciples In tlie first 
three years of his preaching to the idol-worshippers of 
Alecca. He taught worship of Uic one God* observance 
of die principles of morality* tlie practice of kindliness 
and charity* and belief in a hereafter. It is customary in 
the J^Vest to call the religion of Mohammed ^'Mohamme¬ 
danism/' but Mohammed (aiijdoiis that IiL followers 
should worship the one God rather than the Prophet) 
called his religion Islam^ whicli means submission to the 
Will of Allah. As Dr. Henry Thomas explains, in The 
Story of the Human Race: "Ie was die religion of Islam 
— the joy of submitting to the will and the wisdom of 
Allah, since his will is the ocean in which our human 
desires arc but drops of water, and his wisdom is the sun 
which puts to shame the murky flickerings of our mortal 
dioughis. . p . Let us cheerfully and without question 
accept OUT destiny, whatever it may be* for it is a neces¬ 
sary thread in the weaving of Allah^s plan."' Predestina¬ 
tion ts a fundamental doctrine of Islam. thousand 

^pes cannot hold one whom Allah has destined to be 
free, 

Mohammed refused to be deified, but said he was only 
a Prophet through whom the Word of God was revealed- 
He recopiized Abraham, Moses, and Jesus as major Pro¬ 
phets like himself. ■* 
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At first Mohammed brought a gentle and inspired 
religion. He told his listeners not to steal, lie, slander, 
depart from temperance, or practice idolatry, but to de¬ 
dicate their lives to the one God. He condemned the 
corruption and commercialization of religion. These ex¬ 
alted words came through his lips: 

■'Your God is tJie one true God, there is no other God 
beside Him. He is the kind and merciful one. He is the 
beginning and the end, the Alpha and the Omega, the 
source and the origin. In His knowledge all things are 
included and contained. He is aware of that which boreth 
in the earth and of that which riseih to the surface, that 
which comeili down from the sky and that which mounteih 
up to the heights above. He is with you tvheresoever you 
may be. God is the witness of all that ye do. 

"God maketh His creation to proceed from Himself, 
tliereafter to return back again and in the end all re- 
curneth to Him, its maker. It is God w*ho hath created 
the seven heavens. His commands descend from Him and 
circulate among these various spheres. 

“God exacteth no more from any of us than He hath 
already dispensed to each. As our problems arise. He 
provideth the solution and maketh able for any obstacle, 

"The grace of God is not limited; He bestoweth it 
without measure, and it has no end* 

"God Himself is the torcli which Hghteth up tlie heavens 
and the earth. The shining of His light resembles that 
of an inextinguishable flame which darteth its rays^ across 
a fiagmem of crystal hidden in a niche. Then is this crys^ 
tal likened to a star. 

“The temple of the Lord is His universe. The heart 
of man is His altar, and every Moslem is a grand Priest, 
God is in the East and in the West, so wherever thou 
tumeth thy face, there is the face of God, God is nearer 
to you than yourself, but you do not observe. 

"When the heavens part, then shall each soul behold 
its deeds from first to last. 

"He who is able to discribute largess to others, let him 
do it with a Lavish and generous hand, whilst he who 
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is obliged to count all that he spends, must ptovide Iot 
others according to his means. 

■'Strive ever to obtain the Grace of your Lord, and 
reach fonvard to Paradise. 

"There is no God but Allah, and Moiiammed is bis 
prophet. 

"Behold, it t$ Allah who raised the heavens without pil¬ 
lars that ye can see* And it is He tvho spread out the 
earth, and put thereon firm mountains and flowing rivers. 
O ye who seek miracles: By the daybreak, and by tlte 
night that cometh on; by the sun in its rising brightness; 
by the morning and by tlie afternoon; by the fig tree and 
by the olive and the date; verily in these things are mir¬ 
acles for you to reflect upon, 

"If thou hast two loaves of bread, sell one and buy 
white hyacinths for thy soul. 

"".A camel lent out for milk is alms, good words are 
alms, and your smiling in your brother’s face is alms, 

"Use no violence in religion. 1 have not been sent to 
curse, but to be a blessing to mankind. 

"Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, the Com¬ 
passionate, die Merciful, the King of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Thee do we ivorship, and to Thee do we cry for 
help. Guide us to the straight path. 

"Verily God's love overcometh His anger.” 

The people of Mecca planned to kill Mohammed, One 
night, now remembered as the Hegira or Night of the 
Flight, Mohammed fled from Mecca to Medina, where 
he was proclaimed ruler of the city. The year flee-flag A.D. 
is for the Mohammedans the year One A.H. {Anno He- 
girae. Year of the Flight), The Moslem year is lunar, 
vre should note- 

Early Mohammedanism did not develop a priesthood. 
Nfohnmmedan ritual was much simpler than Christian rit¬ 
ual. Mohammed cleansed his land of idolatn', and taught 
the Arabs to belike in one God. He forbade heavy 
drinking and gambling. He gave property rights to women. 

But Mohammed s virtue shrank when his pow'er grew. 
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The gentle poetic prophet Eiecame a savage. The Prophet 
of the Stvotd cast terror into die hearts of unbelievers. 

He who had been against all violence now organized 
an army to establish his power. Mohammed and his fol¬ 
lowers plundered caravans carrying goods from Mecca to 
foreign lands. Mecca declared war on Medina, but the 
City of the Prophet vv^ triumphant. Mohammed and 
his followers entered Mecca and destroyed its idols, with 
the words: "Truth Is come, and falsehood is fled away.” 
Mohammed allowed persons of other faiths but tivo alter¬ 
natives: “Choose betivcen the Koran and death.” Mo¬ 
hammed's follotver Abu Bckr wrote down his sermons as 
tlie Koran, the Sacred Scriptures of Islam. 

^fohammed established the brotherhood of the Mos¬ 
lems: '*Know that every true believer in the Faith is the 
brother of every other true believer. All of you are of the 
same equality. You are all of one brotherhood.” But the 
ideal of ivorld brotiierhood regardless of creed was too 
broad for the Churdi Militant which Mohammed estab¬ 
lished. Mohammed billed nine hundred Jews because 
they would not convert to his religion. 

Mohammed brought under his dominion all Arabia 
and many neighboring tribes. He dreamed of a World 
Empire ruled by Islam. 

Mohammed’s successors, tlie Caliphs, carried on a career 
of conqticsh But Islam became militant in an imperial¬ 
istic. rather than the old dieological, sense. Subject-peoplffl 
who wanted to beep their own religions could do so if 
they were willing to pay a tax for the privilege. As we 
read in tlie Cambridge Medieval Hislory: “The accept¬ 
ance of Islam by others than Arabs was not only not 
striven for, but ivas in fact regarded "with disfavor. Per¬ 
haps Arabian overpopulation would have caused the im¬ 
perialistic expansion even tf there had been no religious 
banner over the conquering armies. 

The Moslem army took Damascus in 635. Jeinsalem 
in 636. the Euphrates region in 637, and all Egypt in 640. 
Arnold J. Toynbee sums up the Moslem conquests, in 
The World and the West: "In the seventh century of the 
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Christian Eta the Muslim Arabs liberated from a Chris¬ 
tian Graeco-Roman ascendancy a string of Oriental coun¬ 
tries — from Syria right across North Africa to Spain — 
which had been under Greek or Roman rule for nearly 
a tliousand years — ever since Alexander the Great had 
conquered the Persian Empire and the Romans had over- 
tlrrowTi Carthage. After that, between the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and the sixteenth, the Muslims went on to conquer, 
by stages, almost the whole of India, and their religion 
spread peacefully still farther afield: into Indonesia and 
China on the east and into Tropical Africa on the south- 
w'est.” It was about the year 1000 that the Moslems entered 
India; there they set up their capital at Delhi. The Taj 
Mahal in India is the most beautiful building in the 
world. On its white marble walls are verses from the 
Koran spelled out with gold and gems. Among many dif¬ 
ferent peoples, Islam split into numerous seers 

The Moslems surged eastward into Syria. Mesopotamia, 
and Persia; and westw^ard into Egypt, across all of north¬ 
ern Africa, and into Spain. The brilliant Arab-Persian 
Empire resulted from the seventh<entuiy conquest of 
a refined and artistic civilization by a minority of Arabs. 
Within a century, the Persians were the intellectual and 
cultural victors. Islam’s Caliphs had their seat of empire 
in the luxurious city of Bagdad, where music, poetry, and 
science flourished. The Arab-Syrian Moslems restored 
civilization in the valley of the Nile. A high civilization 
was established in Moorish Spain. The Moslems estab¬ 
lished an empire that stretched from the frontiers of 
China and India, across Asia and Africa, and into Europe 
as far as the Pyrenees. No fetv Zomastrians, Christians, 
and persons of other faiths voluntarily embraced Tdam. 
. 4 Ta!'}s migrated to all parts of die Moslem empire, espe¬ 
cially to Syria and Mesopotamia. The political capital 
was shifted from Medina to Damascus to Baghdad. The 
Moslem Arabs absorbed the cultural heritage of Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, and carried civilization forward vrith 
their ow'n genius. They created beautiful mosques, and 
contributed to chemistry, medicine, mathematics, astro- 
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nomy, philc*sophy, and poetry. Among their many con¬ 
tributions, the Moslcm5 gave all the cirilized world Arabic 
figures, which replaced Roman numerals. We owe to 
the Arabs our system of numerals, the decimal system, 
algebra, the mariner’s compass, alkali, paper, fine steels, 
ventilation, rhubarb, myrrh, and spinach. Philosophically, 
the cvolutlonaTy pantheism which Erigena and Bruno 
spread in Christian Europe was derived from the Arabs. 

The Mohammedan civilization advanced the scientific 
work which the Alexandrian Greeks began. The scientists 
cultivated mathematics. From the balconies of the mina¬ 
rets. those lofty towers attached to the mosques, star-gaters 
searched the heavens. Brilliant colleges adjoined the 
mosques. Keen inquirers developed the sciences of chem¬ 
istry and physics, and made a start with geology. Those 
great navigators the Moors sent explorers down the coast 
of Africa. Public ZHDological and botanical gardens were 
established, with strange beasts and birds and plants from 
all over the tvorld. Scientific natural history took root as 
the habits of animals were studied. 

Intelligent Moslems scientifically analyred politics and 
interpreted history. 

World-synthesis was attempted in encyclopedic diction- 
aties of culture. 

Men of alien races and religions were invited to co¬ 
operate in tlie march of Mohammedan learning. Wise Mos¬ 
lems appreciated the fact dial the Fortress of Truth towers 
above all men's petty differences. The progress of the 
sciences and tlie arts has ever transcended nationalism 
and sectarianism. 

Many of the star-names we use today are Arabic nam^. 
The Arabs determined the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
and the amount of precession of the equinoxes. They 
avidly obsers'ed sunspots and shooting stars. 

It is interesting to note that the Aral^, like the ancient 
Chaldeans, believed In spiritual infiuences emanating from 
the heavenly bodies. In die Middle Ages, all Europe 
believed in astrology, and it was taught in the universities 
as a science. Many Moslem fatalists credited divinatory 
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and horary astrology* Ho^Hrever the Jewish scholar Mai- 
monides pronounc^ astrology unverified. At least the 
astrological idea that celestia] bodies alfecied mankind 
supplied the incentive for careful observation of the skies, 
and thus led to the discovery' of real astronomical facts. 

The Arabs developed algebra and trigonometry. In the 
Royal Observatory at Cairo were six thousand books on 
mathematics. 

Gebcr, an eighth-cedtnry Christian who became a 
hammcdanp was regarded by the Arabians as the most 
illustrious of die alchemists. Moorish chemists progressed 
in die working of metals, the making of alloys^ the fusing 
of glass, and the discovery and invention of new chemicals 
and drugs. 

The literature of medicine and surgery was very' ex^*^ 
tensive. Practically ever>^ organ of die body had tts spes 
cialisis^ The Moslem civilization would give sciendfic 
medicine to Christian Europe* 

x4rabian geologists distinguished between the fossils of 
land and water organisms. When they found the fossils 
of water organisms on the summits of mountains, they 
realized ihat those areas must ha^e been covered by water 
in past ages. The .Arabian geologists also studied erosion 
and stnuification. 

To sum np some other scientific advances of the Arabs* 
they constructed the pendulum clock. On receiving the 
magnetized needle from the Chinese* tliey invented the 
mar inerts compass. 1 hey drew up a nearly-accurate table 
of specific gravities. They discovered the force of capillary 
attmedon. It is also interesting to note that the brilliant 
Arabs estimated the height of the atmosphere, and discov¬ 
ered the laivs of refraction and diffraction. 

There were schools and colleges throughout the Moslem 
world. Learned men rose to the highest offices of Stale. 
Prince Al-Hakem IL in ^foorish Spain* left a library of 
four hundred thousand scholarly volumes, with marginal 
notes* 

The rise of Islam led to many centuries of conflicts 
betw'een the East and the West* between the Crescent and 
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the Ctoss. Islam ttiuirtiphed in Asia and Africa. The Arab 
host^ conqueied Spain^ and crossed the P)Tenees into die 
Chrisiian Kingdom of the Franks, Charles Martel and 
his Frankish warriors stopped tJie Moslems at the Battle 
of Tours in France, in the year 73 -- been for 

the Christian victory in this decisive battle^ Islam mi^t 
have prevailed in w'cstern Europe* Tlie Byzantine Empire 
in the East maintained itself until 1453, when Constanti¬ 
nople was taken by tlie Moslem Turks. ^ 

The Arab conquests were huge and loosely-inte^tcd 
No few of the conquered peoples accepted the religion of 
Mohammed* The capital of Islam moved from Medina 
to Damascus to Bagdad* Spain was the first province to 
break away from Bagdad; it ackno^vledged no authority 
but Cordova* Africa seceded, and made Fez (and then 
Kairouan) its capital, Egypt seceded, and made Fostat 
(and then Cairo) its capital* The Arab Empire lost tts 
political unity, but it retained a singleness of language 
and the same prayers tliroughout the amalgam. 

The civilization in tenth<eniury Cordova was far be¬ 
yond tliat in Christian Europe. The influence of Moor^h 
Spain would be chiefly instrumental in stimulating the 
Christian revival of learning* Averroes, bom at Cordova 
in 1126, was influenced by the philosophy of Aristotle. 
He taught that a spark of the universal intelligence is 
imparted to man* and that this soul at last returns to the 
eternal Source. Averroes held the ancient Eastern con¬ 
cept of emanation and absorption. He influenced the 
Iewish scholar Maimonides, who was bom in Cordova* 
^^oo^ish Spain respected its Jews, There the Jewish 
genius Solomon ibn Gebirol wrote hU masterpiece in Je 
Arabian language, and patterned both his poetry and his 
philosophy on the Arabian models, ^ ^ 

The Greek-inspired Arabian physician and metaphy^t- 
Clan Avicenna (980-1037) ^ pioneer of scientific med^ 

ctne* As a philosopher, he synthesized Anstoteii^ism and 
Neoplatonism. He held that one aspect of mans 
soul turns tou^ard matter for practical uses, w^hile a higher 
aspect ^^lies open to tlie reception and acquisition of the 
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intenibble form^, and its aim is to become a teasonable 
world, reproducing the forms of the universe and their 
intelligible order." The human vessel can receive the 
light of die Active Intellect only insofar as obstacles are 
removed* 

The tenth-century Arabian philosopher Alfarabi served 
as a Court physician at Damascus, and explored the sci¬ 
ences of astronorny and mathematics. His philosophy has 
traces of Platonism, and he svas interested in precognidve 
dreams. 

Omar Khayyam, in the tenth century, was the great 
Persian mathematician, astronomer, and poet. He re¬ 
formed the Moslem calendar, and wrote a brilliant treatise 
on algebra. * 4 s philosophic poet, he created the beauti¬ 
ful and profound quatrains of Tke Rubaiyat. His soul 
flung the dust aside to pierce through the invisible. "Of 
my base meul may be filed a key that shall unlock the 
door*" 

The Arab philosopher Abu ’l-’Ata, in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, was influenced by the Pythagorean philosophy, and 
advocated the humane diet of vegetarianism. An eccle¬ 
siastic in Cairo tried to destroy his influence with the 
words: "You need not be kinder than the Creator." 

The eleventJi-century mathematician Alhazen, who died 
at Cairo, announced part of the law of gravity and a doc¬ 
trine of evolution. 

Ibn-Khaldun, the celebrated Arabic philosopher of his- 
tory, took account of material agencies involved in the 
historical process, and emphasized the social life of the 
people above the monarchs and their wars. He died in 
the year 1406. 

Albategnius, in the ninth century, was the greatest of 
the Arabic iistronomcrs. He served as governor of Syria. 

.Almamon, the ninth-century Arabian Prince, invited 
all the great scholars of his day to his capital, Bagdad* He 
was the moving spirit behind an important period in the 
history of natural philosophy. 

. U1 i^jh-Beigh, in the fifteenth century, corrected errors 
in the Arabian star catalogues. 
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The enlightened scholar of the Moslem world gen¬ 
erally had command of more than one held of study. Ibn- 
al-Kiiatil wrote eleven hundred books on philosophy* 
history, and medicine. Ibn-Hasen produced four hundred 
and hfty books on philosophy and law. 

Scholarship was life<entered in the Moslem world* 
Those who cultivated the life of the mind dedicated 
themselves to an arduous program, it is true. Avicenna 
began to teach at sixteen. Avenoes spent every day and 
the greater part of evoy night at his studies. But there 
was nothing dry-as-dust about these men. They could 
turn out love-sonnets as readily as tliey could write scien¬ 
tific monographs. 

Some of the Arabian thinkers took the Ionic approach 
to natural philosophy* while others preferred the Greek 
philosophies of mystical Idealism. Some of them favored 
Aristotelian induction, while others delved into the ab¬ 
struse aspects oE Platonism. The wisest Moslems synthe¬ 
sized intellect and intuition in a whole and unitary philos¬ 
ophy of life. Ac first the Tvoiks of Arabic philosophy ivere 
just a continuation of Alexandrianism, but then the Mos¬ 
lem scholars also got acquainted ivith the philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

Mystery schools abounded in the Mohaminedan worlds 
The Moslem mystics are called the Sufis. Sufism was 
inspired by Greek, Persian, Hindu* and Buddhist philos¬ 
ophy. As an Indian Moslem has written: “The Islamic 
world provided a meeting-ground wherein the Orient and 
the Occident kissed each other in the medieval times/' 
Besides its foreign sources of inspiration, Sufism is based 
upon the esoteric or hidden meaning of the Kor<in, 

The Sufi mystic Aivarif al Ma‘arif has written2 '"The 
reflexion of every existence is from the light of tlie Ab¬ 
solute Essence.*" 

Then we have these words of a great Persian Sufi: 
"Man is so engrossed with himself that he fails to recog¬ 
nize the unity behind all thinp. and is blind to the beauty 
of oneness. The animal soul is the most potent of all the 
veils between man and God." 
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The poet Jaitii sang: 

"His beauty everywhere doth show Itself 
And Uirough the forms o£ eartlily beauty shine 
As through a veil.” 

There is good counsel in the profound words of the 
mystical poet Rumi: 

“Since thou canst not bear the unveiled Light, dttnlt 
the W^ord of Wisdom, for its light is veiled. 

To the end that tliou mayst become able to receive the 
Light, and behold without veils that which now 
is hidden.” 

Kashf-Al-Hahjup voices a prayer to tins effect, in the 
oldest Persian treatise on Sufism: "Thy will be done, O my 
Lord and Master. O Thou who art nay Spirit's treasure 
meaning! O Essence of my being, O Goal of my desire! 
O AJI of my all, my Whole and my Element and my Par- 
tides!” 

Then ive liave the following beautiful Sufi invocation: 

"Praise be to Thee, O hidden One and manifested One. 
Praise be to Thy Glory, to Thy Might, to Thy Power, 
and to Thy Great Skill. O All, to Thee all greatness 
belongs. O Thou who possesseth Uie Power and Beauty 
and Perfection. Thou an the Spirit of all. Praise to Thee, 
O Sovereign of all Monardis, O Master of all affairs. . . , 
Thou an free from death, tree from birth, and free from 
all limitations, O Thou Eternal One." 

The great poet Hafiz wrote; 

"Hurt no heart, and do whatever thou pleaseth. 

For there Is no other sin in our religious canon.'' 

Bayasid al Bistami told the learned doctors: "You re¬ 
ceive a dead science from dead people. We receive our 
science from the Living One." 
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The greatest Sufis rose to tlie univeisalism of the true 
mystic. They taught world broilierhood, racial equality^ 
universal toleratitc, and the uplift of woman. 

Ibn cl Arabi counseled: "Do not attach yourself to any 
particular creed exclusively, or you will fail to recognize 
the whole truth. Do not interfere tvith other men's beliefs. 
The water proverbially takes its color from the containing 
vessel, but the enlightened perceive God in every form 
of belief. I follow the religion of Love whichever way its 
camels take.” 

An inspired Sufi poem teaches os: 

"The true mosque in a pore and holy heart 
Is buildcd, there let all men worship God, 

For there he du-ells, not in a Mosque of stone.” 

Shabistani said: "Your true miracles are comprised in 
the tvorship of Truth.’' 

The Sufis drank from the fountain of grace in the cup 
of fellowship. They saw God everyt%''bere, and in all cir- 
cumstances. They rose above the world of division to the 
world of the One. "The lover of God is the beloved of 
God. The beloved, the mirror, and the iimge are one," 

Mysticism is not dead formalism, but direct awareness 
and spiritual freedom. Islam has no mediatory sacra.* 
ments. Every seeker can enter the direct presence of God, 
as did tile SuBs. It is fitting to conclude this discussion 
of Sufism with the words of a young lady named Rabia: 
“O God, if I worship Thee from fear of Hell, bum me 
in Hell, and if I worship Thee from hope of Paradise, 
shut me out of Paradise, but if I worship Thee for 
Thiue own sake, then withhold not from me Thine ever¬ 
lasting beauty.” ^ -.1*1. 

Secular as well as sacred literature nourished in the 
Moslem world. The passion for poetry extended from the 
metropolitan palaces to the huts of peasants. Poe^ were 
"itunierotis as nightingales. Lovers courted their beloved 
with verses, and the ladies answered them in rimes. Not 
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only were there poetical love<onve™tions. but an an¬ 
cient Arabian poet penned this guide to the art o£ love; 

“When the heart burns with love. 

It finds alas, nowhere a cure; 

No witch's magic art 

Will give die heart that for w'hich it ilu^ts. 

The working of no charm 
Will perform the desired miracle; 

And tlie most intimate embrace 

Leaves tlie lieart unsatisfied 

If the rapture of the kiss is wanting.” 

Tlie wise men of Mohammedan capitals were urbane 
freethinkers, not creedbound by any conventional ortho¬ 
doxy. Men of this caliber got die Caliphate at Damascus, 
whose liberal culture was carried to Italy, Spain, Egypt, 
and Carthage. Old Greek literature inspired most of die 
social idealism of die Mohammedan world. Tlie sensual 
and the spiritual tvere synthesized. Free and happy were 
die Syrians of Damascus and Cairo, and die Moors of 
Cordova and Seville. 

Damascus, Cairo, and Bagdad were cities of colorful 
splendor, extraordinary sensuality, luxury, and freedom. 
The Tho^isand and One Nights (with its Persian, Egyp 
tian, Indian, and Syrian sources) vividly pictures the rich 
w'orld of palaces and harems which die Moslems enjoyed. 
Moslem sexual standards were tjuite outside die Chris- 
clan tradition, but sensuality was compatible with educa¬ 
tion, rehnement, human! tariantsm, and scholarship. 

The palaces of the Caliplis gleamed with rich and fan- 
lasdc decorations in porphyry, alabaster, lapis lazuli, gold, 
and jewels. Marble lined the walls. The amazing furniture 
was of ebony and modver-of-pearl, the ceilings of perfumed 
wood. The baths had basins of porphyry. Fountains ran 
wine for the silk-garbed hour is in the spacious harems; 
these houris were the world's most beautiful women, pur¬ 
chased at fabulous prices. All free Moslem women gloried 
in their liberty, and they had property rights. But the 
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West docs not regard the institution of polygamy as com¬ 
patible tvith sexual equal ity^ and the magnificent harems 
of the Mohammedan princes have been likened to legal¬ 
ized brothels. Of course history teaches u$ to respect 
cultural relativism. Certainly esthetic taste was highly 
cultivated in the Moslem world. Fountains played in 
the fragrant gardens, and music filled the air. The women 
wore rich and colorful silks- The courtiers were garb^ 
in gold brocade. Merchant princes vied witlt nobles in 
the quest for richer living- 

The Moslem world loved tlic finest linens, the daintiest 
silks, and the most beautiful ornaments. 

Every branch of the Arab civilization practiced tiie 
enameling and coloring of liles, and the Arabs of Egj'pt 
were geniuses in their mosaic work. 

The elaborate harmony of Arabic architecture con¬ 
trasts with the simple dignity of Greek architecture, 

In the tenth century, the Saracens of Sicily had five 
thousand mosques pointing their beautiful minarets at 
the starlit sky. 

In Haroun al-Raschid's city of Bagdad, back in the 
eighth century, splendid architecture was erected at pro¬ 
digious cost- Also, he patronized music, poetty, and 
learn ing- 

Tlte domes of Damascus, sparkling beneath the Syrian 
sun, arc world-famous. The Great Mosque of Damascus is 
one of the greatest ecclesiastical buildings the Moham¬ 
medans created. 

Gorgeous and inspiring are the courts, windows, and 
roofs of the .Alhambra Palace on ^e hills overlooking Gra¬ 
nada, in southern Spain. This miracle of architecture was 
built by the Moors in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. It is entered by the Gate of Justice. In the Court 
of the Lions, one of its two greatest courts, we see a 
group of lions supporting a large alabaster basin, whence 
a fountain rises. Xlie rooms of the Alhambra are decor¬ 
ated tv’ith exquisite sculptures, columns, and carvings. 

The graceful ly-rounded minaret of the Mohammedan 
mosque corresponds to the steeple of the Christian church. 
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The call to prayer was given from its platform by a human 
voice. The mosque of a thousand storied windows at 
Adrianople presents a superb picture with its openings, 
arches, and pillars. 

Music reached a new high of development in Persia 
during the eighth and ninth centuries. The classic music 
of the Arabic countries was established in. Spain during 
the Moorish occupation from the eighilt century until 
the fifteenth. By the twelfth century, the music of Moorish 
Spain was known throughout Europe. The troubadours 
found in Spain die sources of their popular melodies and 
verses. 

Joseph McCabe has written: "At the time ivhen the 
few million people of Christian Europe — probably not 
fifty million, in all — were at the lowest depth of their 
degradation, odier nations numbering several hundred 
millions — die Moors of Spain and Africa, the Saracens of 
Italy, tiic Arabs of Egypt and SyTia, the Persians, Hindus, 
and Chinese — were at the height of a brilliant civiliza¬ 
tion." 


MoortjA Spain 

The Arabs ruled North Africa, and it was hrom Mor¬ 
occo that Arabs and Moors (mainly Berbers) came forth 
to conquer wealthy Spain. The Arabs and the Moors 
came to Spain in the eighth century. Their creations 
gave the art of the Spanish peninsula those qualities 
w'hich we call distinctively Spanish. Before the end of the 
ninth century', Moorish Spain had highlights svonhy of 
ancient Greece and Rome, Her architectural styles were 
strongly modified by the Arab taste. Her pictures be¬ 
came exceptionally rich in coloring. She cultivated poetry, 
music, and the sciences. Nfoorish Spain was a highway for 
the diffusion of world culture- Her ridi colleges and 
huge libraries attracted many truth-seekers. A large pop¬ 
ulation benefited by enlightened law's and generous phi¬ 
lanthropy, The atmosphere of religious tolerance per¬ 
mitted the abundant Jewish element to flourish, and to 
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further the national cukural and material prosperity. The 
Jews were tlie great intermediaries between the Moham¬ 
medan and Christian ci%^ilizations. In ilie Moslem worlds* 
they blossomed out as high ofTicialSp scholars, physicians, 
arid leaders of commerce* Traveling widely, they diffused 
tlte ^visdoni oE Moorish Spain* Some of the sdiolars trans¬ 
lated Arabic hooks for the Christian world* 

There were many Christian scholars who visited the 
learned schools of Moorish Sp^iin, and of tlie Sicilian com¬ 
munities on the fringe of Italy. 

The Moslem Moors and Saracens supplied the chief 
Impetus to lift Christian Europe from barbarism. Among 
other things, the Moslem civilization taught Christian 
Europe cleanliness. In the Dark Ages, the Mohammedans 
wore washable under-linen, but their Christian brethren 
did not. 

Cordova had ten thousand graceful palaces, most of 
them marble, framed in gardens along the ten miles of 
river front. Seven hundred mosques glorified this city. 
It had paved and lighted streets. Pure water was drawn 
from the mountains. 

The timber roof of the old mosque at Cordova was 
decorated with scarlet and gold* and supported by more 
than a thousand slender columns of marble^ porph>ty^ 
and jasper. Nineteen doors open into the immense struc¬ 
ture. Through the broad aisles* one beholds the praying 
chamber afar, with an impressive portal framed in facades 
of mosaic and dull gold. 

Near Cordova, a Moorish prince built a palace with 
four thousand marble columns. Pearls and rubies en¬ 
crusted the capitals of the columns of its central halL 
There were fifteen thousand doors of bejewelled ivory 
and ebony, and the tiles of the roof were silver and gold. 
Nothing remains of this wonder palace now. 

Toledo, Seville, and Granada, die other major Moorish 
cities^ enjoyed every luxury of the world. Even persons 
of average income were clean and tasteful in their way 
of life. The houses were beautifully furnished* Agricul¬ 
ture flourished. 
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A Moorish Prince paid the chief Scholar of the Court 
an annual salary of forty thousand gold-pieces. Learned 
men ranked first in public esteem, and the princes ad¬ 
vanced them to higli and remunerative office. 

The richest monastic library' in medieval Christian 
Europe held six tliousand, seven hundred volumes, mostly 
religious. The library of one Prince in Moorish Spain 
contained four hundred thousand books on all subjects. 

The Moorish Kingdom m Spain notably cherished sci¬ 
ence, established splendid schools and colleges, and re¬ 
served die highest offices of State for the most learned 
men. 

S. P. Scott observes, in his History of the Moorish Em¬ 
pire in Europe: “There was not a village within the limits 
of the empire where the blessings of education could not 
be enjoyed by the children of the most indigent peasant. 
. . . All children whom misfortune had left destitute were 
cared for in charitable institutio-ns maintained by the 
government/* 

The Moors and Atabs in Spain were generally tolerant 
toward the Christians there, but the Christians resented 
hfoslem rule. Native Spnish princes and the Spanish 
Christian clergy finally crusaded against the Moors* with 
die support of English and French knights. Then bon¬ 
fires were made of the Moorish instruments of ^ence, 
and of a literaTy treasury embracing history, philosophy, 
and science. Every Moslem who would not accept bap¬ 
tism into the Christian faith was banished. 


i6. THE RENAISSANCE 


Tbe Renaissance the revival of culture from the 
fourteenth century to the sixteenth. Classical culture 
was restirrected. The bold ancient classics of Greece and 
Rome were restored to a place of honor iti the educated 
European mind- Human life took on a new dignity» 
patterned after tJ^at of the ancient world. Life and lead¬ 
ing took a new direction. The humanists of sdiolarship* 
literature, philosophy, and art rebelled against medie¬ 
valism, The questioning attitude replaced authoritarian¬ 
ism. The Renaissance revived the Greek joy in unfettered 
intellectual inquiry, free creative activity. The Renais¬ 
sance was the Age of Discoverj^ the Dawn of a New Day. 
Travel, the discovery of new lands, printing, and tlie prt^ 
gress of science coincided with the classical literary sti- 
nxulation to broaden men's outlook and give them a fresh 
iintheological interest in human HEe and art on earth. 

The Renaissance was not a sudden awakening. Some 
historians speak of ^ “Carolingian Renaissance in the 
ninth century^ Charlemagne made an unsuccessful effort 
to revive old times. In the eleventh century, from about 
1050 A.D., the l^loslem influence encouraged a revival of 
culture in Christian Europe. The twelEthcentury trouba¬ 
dours placed a Renaissance accent upon the here rather 
than the hereafter. In the thirteenth century, Roger 
Bacon (who championed observation, experiment, and 
reason) was a connecting link between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance- The inielleetual dawn after the 
Middle Ages began as early as itGo. It is customary to 
date die Renaissance proper from the cla^ical revival in 
the fourteenth century, about the year Petrarch hw 

been cliaraccerized as the hrst modem man. He led in the 
recovery of ancient Greek and L,a.tin maiiiiscnptSp and 
praised the beauties of nature in his ’^vritings. He is 
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famous above all for his lyrics. His friend Boccaccio was 
the father of Italian prose, Fifteenth<eniury Humanism 
endeavored to revive the writing of Latin vcrse> but Eu¬ 
rope created virile literatiire of its own. 

History^ cannot be classified exactly in separate periods, 
but we may say tliat the decisive Renaissance began in 
Italy in tlie latter half oE the fourteenth century. The High 
Renaissance in Italy was from 1499 to 1521- !n the latter 
part of the Cm^r^recef1^o, the sixteenth century, Italian 
culture passed into its decadence. There was not much 
Renaissance enthusiasm in England at hrsE, though tlie 
new learning gained a foothold in Oxford, and Colet led 
the study oE Greek, The Renaissance blossomed in Eng¬ 
land in the sixteenth tcntixty, under Queen Elizabeth- 
We shall discuss the Renaissance in other countries on 
subsequent pages. Here it suffices to generalize tliat the 
Renaissance was a period of new germinal ideas and new 
endeavor. The Renaissance piones^ed modem literature^ 
science, and political freedom. In Italy the Roman Catholic 
Church supported the RenaissaneCt but as Sedgwick notes, 
"did not foresee that the RenaissancCj with its spirit of 
examioation, investigation, criticism, with its encourage¬ 
ment of the free play of the human mind, was necessarily 
preparing die tvay for the Reformation.” 

Great Humanists of the Renaissance cherished the ideal 
of internationalism, but it was with the Renaissance that 
European history became the history of independent na¬ 
tional Stales. The Renaissance introduced nationalism 
and individualism. 

The Renaissance Humanists devoted ihemselves to ihe 
classics. As Henry Duight Sedgwick tells us, in A Short 
Hisiory of Itoly: "Tot some time ihey had had access to 
the Latin past through Italy^ and now they found their 
way to the far greater classic ivorld of Greece, The one un- 
in terrupicd communication with that world was through 
Constantinople, which, like a long, ill-lighted, and ill- 
repaired corridor, led back to the great pleasure domes 
of Plato and Homer, and all the wonderland of Greek 
literature and thought, . , , The glowing young city of 
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Florence lit its torch at the expiring embers of the im¬ 
perial city. A few Italians went to Constantinople and 
learned Greek, then stray Byzantines came to Italy^ The 
doom which hung over Constantinople frightened scholars 
and drove them wesnvardp and the fall itself (M53) 
persed the last of them. TJtese Greeks brouglit valuable 
manuscripts and liriiily established Hellenic culture in 
the kindred soil of Tuscany. . . . After the immigration 
of Greek scholars all intellectual Florence went mad over 
Plato, and Cosimo founded a Platonic Academy* The study 
of Greek brought with it examination, comparison, cri¬ 
ticism: it brought new knowledge; it gave new ideas to 
all the artSp new impulses to the creative imaginatioUp and 
general intellectual freedom.” 

The Renaissance saw the revival of classical learning 
and the renewal of man's interest in himself and in his 
world* The Renaissance brought revolutionary social, 
economic, national, and intellectual changes. The Cath¬ 
olic Church was the unifying center of medieval life, and 
the Church went along with the Renaissance, but it was 
w'ith the Renaissance period in history that Christian Eu¬ 
rope freed itself from die puppet-strings of the Church. 
Now man sought answers to his questions, examined the 
foundations of authority, and cuUivared learning for its 
own sake. The Renaissance revived the Pagan Humanism 
of the classic civilizations. Natural law was respected* 
Man learned the true place of his earili in the solar 
sclieme. Rich patrons encouraged all die fine arts. Andr^ 
Maurois lauds ''those universal mindSp consumed with 
curiosity concerning science, literature, and action, which 
were found in Europe at the time of tlie Renaissance." 

Churchmen had read Virgil for his moral lessons, but 
the Renaissance rediscovered his ancient masterpiece as 
pure liteTTiture and once more crowned him witli laurels 
as a poet* 

Columbus, Da Gama, and Magellan enlarged men's 
horizons by their voyages of discovery. Gutenberg in¬ 
vented the art of printing widi movable type. Spiritually, 
tlie Renaissance brought liberation from tlie burden of 
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medievalism, introduced intelLectual rather than mythic 
thinking, establishcd the individuaiistic lealuation that 
every man’s dioughts are o£ value, planted a new interest 
in the laws of nature, and provided new incentives for 
living. The enjoyment of living was zealously cultivated 
by the growing class of wealthy laymen. 

The Renaissance brought concrete material gains in 
business and politics. The financier became an important 
figure. Italy in the fourteenth and fifteentli centuries 
consisted of small independent City-States. Savoy, Milan, 
and Modena tvere governed by dukes. Genoa, Venice, 
and Florence were rich and potverfuj City-States controlled 
by merchant-princes — bankers and businessmen who had 
seized the Government of tlieir Cities. The Papal States, 
with their center at Rome, were in central Italy. In south¬ 
ern Italy were die kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 

Every- prince and tyrant tried to make his region the 
most magnificent of all. Therefore artists were encouraged 
as at no other period of history. Unsurpassable build¬ 
ings, statues, and paintings were created. The city of 
Florence holds the very spirit of the Renaissance. On the 
walls of the Medici Palace are Gozzoli’s telling pictures 
of Renaissance life, 

Florence led the other cities of Italy. In the fifteenth 
century, Lorenzo the Magnificent was the center of an 
inspired circle of artists, sculptors, poets, and scholars, 
Lorenzo, that most wonderful prince of the Quattrocento, 
voiced his Pagan outlook in the following poem; 

“O how beautiful is youth. 

Ever hurrying away. 

Ck>me, let him who will be gay; 

In tomorrow there's no truth." 


Among the famous Florentines were Benedetto da 
Maiano, Giuliano da San Gallo, Andrea della Robbia, 
Mi no da Fiesole, Antonio Rossellino, Andrea Verrocchio, 
Benozio Gozzoli, Antonio Pollaiuolo, Filippino Lippi, Bot- 
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ticelli, Domenico Chirland^io^ Pulci the poet, Polizbito 
the dramatiii, Marsilio Fkino the philosopher* and Pico 
della Mirandola liic universal scholar^ In the Prim^era 
(Spring) and The Birth o/ Venus^ Botticelli expressed 
'"the first unveiled fresh beauty of the world which the 
Greeks saw/' Verrocdiio's painting of the Annunciation 
has a beautiful mystical quality'. In ]4fi9p Leonardo da 
Vinci was apprenticed to Verrocchio- Young Alichelangelo 
roughed out blocks of marble for others to sculpture^ in 
the gardens of Lorenzo de Medici- That rich banker, 
who was the unofficial dictator of Florence^ noticed a 
cawing which Michelangelo had made from waste marble, 
and thereupon took him into his palace to sit at the 
princely table ivith poets and scholars. 

After Lorenzo died* die primacy in culture passed from 
Florence to Rome* At the summons of tiie Papacy, great 
men came to Rome from all Italy, mainly from Florence, 

Tommaso Parentucelli was educated in Florence and 
Bologna, and he shared in the Florentine Humanistic 
culture. He became bishop* cardinal* and finally Pope 
Nicholas V (i447-55)- This Renaissance Pope was a cham¬ 
pion of scholarship and art. He found^ the Vatican 
Library, He brought to Rome scholars, artists, and archi¬ 
tects, J.C.L, de Sismondi telb us, in The Italian Re¬ 
publics^ that Pope Nicholas V was "devoted to learning, 
philosophy, and ancient literature, and . , * showed some 
zeal for collections of ancient manuscripts and for transla¬ 
tions from Greek ivriters. But he was resolved to put 
down the democratic spirit in the Eternal City* He put 
all offices into tlie hands of prelates, whom he himself 
appointed. Those Tvho entered into controversy with the 
pope were exiled or executed, and the last spark oE liberty 
in Rome was extinguished in blood,"' Nicholas V hoped 
to keep the Papacy at the head of Christendom by tnean^ 
of ifie forces of the Renaissance* which he understood only 
in part and superficially. He did not realize that the 
Renaissance as a movement of cultural and intellectual 
freedom would be certain to destroy the tyranny of reli¬ 
gious authoritarianism, 
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Renaissance Rome had beaudFul art, but it also had a 
thousand sins. Licence, profligacy, and crime removed 
Rome from the sympadiy of mankind. The Italy of the 
High Renaissance \v'as morally blind. 

Rodrigo Borgia passed his time in luxury and intrigue 
until he was elected Pope, under the title of Alexander VI. 
From 1492 to 1503 he occupied the Papal Chair, and 
concentrated on amassing wealth and power. He was rich, 
depraved, and an tnEamous politician. It was his purpose 
to make his son Caesar Borgia the supreme ruler in Italy. 
Caesar was made an archbishop and a cardinal. As cap¬ 
tain getreral of the Papal forces, he brought tlie States of 
the Church into submission. He ivas a man with neither 
principle nor compassion, and he became notorious for 
his refined cruelties. Any who opposed Caesar Borgia 
were murdered, gangster-fashion. He brought about the 
mysterious deaths of cardinals wlienei^er it suited bis pur¬ 
poses to have them out of the Tvay. He was a ruthless 
political leader. Papa lavished Papal revenues upon his 
children. Caesar Borgia became the Duke of Valentinois 
in France by means of intrigues with the French King. 
By deeds of treachery and tyranny, he gained the duchy of 
Urbino and many small principalities. His father sup 
ported him in his unscrupulous struggle for power and 
tvealih. A contemporary reported that there was “nothing 
so w'icked and so criminal as not to be done publicly in 
Rome and in the liouse of the Pope.” In 1503, Caesar 
Boigia and his failier the Pope drank by mistake some 
poison they had prepared for their guests. His father 
died, and he became very ill. The new Pope Julius II 
imprisoned Caesar Borgia, but he eventually escaped. In 
1507, this man of evil was killed in battle in Spain. 

His sister Luctetia Borgia was famous for her learning, 
beauty, and piety, “There is no character in history,” 
notes Encyclopedia Britanmca, "about whom such differ¬ 
ences of opinion exist in the minds of historians." 

Pope Julius IT organized the Holy League, and freed 
Italy from die yoke of France. Pope fulius II (1503-13) 
was the first Pope-King, He made the States of the Church 
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into s. compact principality, tlic absolute Papal State. 

Tlie Church aspired to be the mistress of die world's 
culture under the Popes Nicholas V, JuUus II, Leo X, 
Clement VII, Pius II, Paul II. Sixitis IV, Innocent VIII, 
and Eugenius IV. During the pontificates ot the two 
Medici, Leo X and Clement VII, every tiling was done for 
the arts but nothing for reform. Sedgts'ick notes that the 
passion for art tended "to cover the Papacy' with a pagan 
glory in its time of religious need." Great works of art 
cost so much money that the "sale” of indnlgences and 
the exaction of tribute were pushed to new extremes. 
Pope Leo X tvas "the last Pope to wield die Italian sceptre 
over all Europe." Germany laundicd the Protestant Re* 
formation during the pontificate ot Leo, and die unity 
of the ChurcJi was broken. An army of rebels sacked 
Rome during the pontificate of Clement. 

The greatest masters of culture did their work in Italy's 
High Renaissance period (1499-1521), 

Guicciardini was the first modem historian. 

This beautiful Platonic passage greets us in Count 
Baldassarre's Book of the C out tier: "By the stairway that 
bears the shadow of sensual beauty on its lowest step, let 
us mount to the lofty mansion where dwells the heavenly, 
lovely, and true beauty, whicli lies Jiidden in the inmost 
secret recesses of God, so that profane eyes cannot be¬ 
hold it." 

Matteo Boiardo authored an epic of chivalry called 
Rolajid in Love, but he did not finish the story of Ro¬ 
land's love for the beautiful Angelica. Lodovico Ariosto 
carried on the tale under the title, Roland Crazed {Or¬ 
lando Furioso), a poem of irony and wit: “The angel seized 
the goddess of Discord by the hair, kicked and pounded 
her incessantly, broke a cross over her head, till Discord 
embraced the knees o£ the divine envoy and howled for 
mercy.” 

No English sonnet can match the passionate in tens i^ 
of some of Michelangelo's sublime sonnets to Vittoria 
Colonna. The following is translated from Michelangelo: 
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“Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep peace. 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed: 

For if our aRections none Bnd grace 
In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit? Better plea 
Love cannot have than that, in loving thee. 

Glory to that eternal Peace is paid 
Who such divinities to thee imparts 
As hallow and make pure all gentle hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour: 

But in chaste hearts, uninBuenccd by the power 
Of outu-ard change, there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth tlie air of Paradise.” 

The chief masters of the beautiful arts in the High 
Renaissance period were passionate Michelangelo, serene 
Raphael, balanced Bramaiue, and ever<uriou5 Leonardo. 
Michelangelo painted glorious frescoes on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. Many regard Raphael as "the most 
charming figure in tite world of art," Bramante of Ur- 
bino was the greatest architect of the High Renaissance. 
As the Papal architect in Rome, he shared with Michel¬ 
angelo and Raphael die credit for making St. Peter's Ba¬ 
silica and the Vatican Palace such magniflcent structures. 
It was predicted that when he died he would pull down 
Paradise and build a lovelier place for the saints to dwell 
in. Leonardo, who sometimes painted from sunrise to 
sunset without stopping to eat, exclaimed: “Thou, O God, 
sellest us everything at the price of hard work,” 

Not all those who embraced a secular conception of life 
were Humanists, but the true Humanists of the Renais¬ 
sance had a sublime faith in man as man. They were 
concerned, like die greatly wise ancients, with the eleva¬ 
tion and the enrichment of human life on earth. Enthu¬ 
siastic lovers of life and learning, they took pride in 
man’s natural powers instead of groveling like worms in 
the dust before the bt^eys of supernatural ism. They 
lived by the ideal of life expressed in the great pagan 
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classics. Their thought and action centered upon distioC” 
lively human interests and ideals. They were confident 
that man could rise to lar^r understanding, learn to 
govern himself, and better his lot in this world. The in¬ 
tellectual temper of the time was largely secularistic, and 
tvholly adventurous. Even as geographical pioneers ven¬ 
tured into unknown seas with proud full sail, fearless 
pioneers of thought enlarged man's mental horizons. 

The Renaissance brought great painting, sculptme, 
classical culture, architecture, individualism, geographical 
discoveries, science, literature, and music. The invention 
of tlic printing press ended the clerical monopoly of learn¬ 
ing. Cheap books permitted the spread of knowledge. 
The invention of the compass made possible voyages of 
discovery. 

Dr. Will Durant tells us in his splendid volume. The 
Renaiisance: 

"In tJie Renaissance tvealth discovered that it was mean¬ 
ingless unless it could transform itself into goodness, 
beauty, or truth. . . . Renaissance painting was a sensual 
art, though it produced some of the greatest religious 
paintings. ... But that sensuality was a wholesome reac¬ 
tion. The body had been vilified long enough; woman 
had borne through ungracious centuries the abuse of 
harsh asceticism; it was good that life should affirm, and 
art enhance, tlie loveliness of healthy human forms. The 
Renaissance had tired of original sin, breast-beating, and 
mythical post-mortem terrors; it turned its back upon 
death and its face to life; and long before Schiller and 
Beethoven it sang an cxliilarating, incomparable ode to 

joy- 

"The Renaissance, by recalling classic culture, ended 
the tliousand-year rule of the Oriental mind in Europe. . . - 

"Everywhere today in Europe and the Americas, there 
are urbane and lusty spirits — comrades in the Country 
of die Mind — who feed and live on this l^cy of men¬ 
tal freedom, esthetic sensitivity, Iriendly and sympathetic 
understanding; forgiving life its tragedies, embracing its 
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joys of seme, mind, and soul: and hearing ever in their 
hearts, am id h)'mns of hate and above the cannon’s roar, 
the song of the Renaissance,” 

How the Renaissance Began 

A long build-up, the genera! European revolt against 
Papal tyranny, paved the way for tlie Renaissance and 
Reformation, those tivo great emancipations. Daring here¬ 
tics were influenced by the science and philosophy of the 
Moors, and by the literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The Renaissance began in Italy because Italy had been 
the center of Roman civilization, because Italy had ready 
access to Mohammedan culture through the Saracens in 
Sicily, because Italy tras a natural center for the develop¬ 
ment of navigation, and because the Italian cities had won 
their independence and had become wealthy. 

The Renaissance brought in a sharper sense of personal 
freedom, though personal thinking on religion was still 
at a huge risk. The Italian Church shared in the culture 
of the time, to some extent. Some philosophers and scien¬ 
tists in tlie medieval universities were even allowed to 
exercise a little freedom of thought, hut they could say 
nothing that might tend to undermine the faith of the 
people. The Church still made explicit Freethought very 
dangerous. Savonarola was executed. Pico della Miran- 
dola w’as driven from Rome. Bruno was burned alive: 
the Papacy manipulated a corrupt agreement with the 
Venetians to get hold of this fearless critic and put him 
to death. However the Papacy increasingly lost power 
over the secular monarchs, and some bold thinkers were 
able to do ilieir work with impunity. 

The Great Schism of the West, during which the leader¬ 
ship of the Church ivas in dispute, prevailed from 1378 
to 1417. The Papacy shifted its seat from Rome to Avig¬ 
non, France. After the return of die Papa] Court from 
Avignon to Rome and the death of Gregory XI in 1378 
an Italian was elected to be his successor as Urban VL 
The French cardinals would not acknowledge him, but 
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chose Clement VII. The scandal of rival Popes lasted for 
thtriy-nine years, but at last Martin V was elected to the 
Papal Chair. The Church w'as losing its prestige and 
authority. 

To ilirow off tlie medieval incubus, Christian Europe 
had to break the chain of despotic ecclesiastical and poli¬ 
tical autliority, 

Witli tlie growth and self-government of the cities came 
an improvement of commerce and increase of wealth. The 
rich merchant, the prince, and the city employed artists 
who had previously done their work only for bishops 
and abbots. Writers were now more concerned with 
human interests than with "parched and bloodless" theolo¬ 
gical speculations. 

Luxury characterized the Italy of the Renaissance. The 
wealthy cities of northern Italy "gleamed w'ttlt gold and 
jewels, velvet and silk." Venice w-as tlie city of Marco 
Polo, Genoa of Christopher Columbus, and Florence of 
Dante. These cities contributed much to Italy's rebirth 
of her ancient luxury' and splendor. 

The Recovery of Culture 

Petrarch inaugurated die rebirth of classical literature, 
and. inspired by a beautilul married lady of Avignon 
named Laura, he created three hundred and seventy-five 
glorious sonnets. The difficulties encountered by Petrarch 
and his circle w'hen they tried to collect the ancient Ro¬ 
man writings were great indeed- The monks of the West 
had been lax in copying and preserving classical literature. 
They had not entirely neglected Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
Slatius, Juvenal, and Ovid, but it took a century's sear^ 
for Renaissance scholars to locate surviving Roman classics 
in die musty archives of the older abbeys. No abbey had 
a systernatic collection; isolated speeches of Cicero w'ere 
found tliousands of miles apart. Only a fragment of 
Livy's precious historical liteiature could be found. The 
cultivated outlook of antiquity had been in a state of 
almost total eclipse for a long time. But now a new' spirit 
tvas in the air. Hie project of hunting out tlie great 
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witings ol antiquity was subsidized by merchant-princes, 
bankers, and Pope Nicholas V, 

Boccaccio was one of the most influenda] Italian scholars 
engaged in the recovery of the classics. Boccaccio trans¬ 
lated IIomcT, and authored tire DetaTneron (a lively 
account of the sexual improprieties of elegant Florentines). 
The men and w'otnen of Renaissance Italy, clad in bril- 
liant-hued silks and velvets and brocades, ivere beauty- 
loving and sensual. 

The study of the Greek and Latin classics was known as 
Humanism. Scholars studied classical Latin, not the Latin 
of the Church. When Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks in 1453, Byzantine scholars fled to Italy and brought 
with them classical Greek literature. The Humanists re¬ 
covered the polished works of ancient Greece and Rome. 
Latin and Greek became the foundation of university 
education. The new learning consisted of classical stu¬ 
dies. 

At first the ScJiolastic theology ivas so firmly entrenched 
in the universities tliat tlie reborn zeal for secular studies 
could hardly enter, but the new' trend took hold In small 
circles, Soon the Courts of monarchs welcomed literature 
centered in tlie human truth of life. The ancient Greek 
philosophy revived a rational foundation for freedom of 
inquiry. ■‘Tlie proper study of mankind is man,” became 
die motto of the classic scholars of the universities, whose 
eyes were opened by Pagan iiterature. 

In every educated center, a cuU of the classics arose - 
classical letters, art, philosophy, and science. Master of 
Greek taught in Italy and France. New standards of art, 
letters, and science (exempt from clerical control) now 
established themselves. The feeling for beauty intensified. 

^ Art passed from the monks to the laity in large measure, 
“abandoning the houses of God for the house of man." 
Human passion inspired secular art, and the artists were 
much aided by a careful study of Greek and Roman 
models. The Church caught some of tlie Pagan spirit and 
became an important patron of art. 

The Renaissance esthetic taste and mood of luxury was 
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conducive to stimulating att. Attractive ladies in exqui¬ 
site silks strolled through beautiful gardens with their 
lords. The nobles decorated their town mansions with 
shining, colorful ornaments. Italy was the scene of classi¬ 
cally-ornamented buildings and exquisite palaces. There 
were so many beauty-lovers that all the arts flowered. 

Modem music began in ibc Renaissance period. Devout 
Palestrina got aivay from die pedantic style in music, and 
fostered tlie beautiful rather than the tnatliematical. He 
is famous for his First Book of Masses. The musicians 
Monteverdi and Gesualdo created songs of secular so¬ 
phistication. The aristocratic and Court music of the 
Renaissance was decidedly secular. Renaissance musicians 
abandoned past traditions to develop harmony as we now 
knotv it. Titty cultivated music for varied instruments. 
Musical instruments were played in all circles of society. 
The violin was perfected. The forerunner of the piano¬ 
forte was invented. Renaissance opera imitated the clas¬ 
sic Greek drama. 

As is usually die case in a rich and luxurious civiliza¬ 
tion, sexual liberty (and even licence) prevailed. There 
was sensuality in the gay Courts o£ tnonatchs, the studios 
of artists, the mansions of rich men and nobles, and the 
Papal Court, The ChureJt shared the moral laxity of die 
Renaissance pericxl, some of the Popes keeping mistresses. 
From 1500 to 1Q70, the reign of reforming Popes amounted 
to only about a score of years. Great art had its flowering 
when Italy was drunk with sensuality. 

Art found lavish patrons because it expressed the Re¬ 
naissance joy in living. The Renaissance artist was re¬ 
garded as a man select and apart (quite unlike the me¬ 
dieval artist-artisan). The Renaissance artists consulted 
living nature, but they also turned to classical sources for 
rules of law, order, balance, and proportion. They cher¬ 
ished an absolute standard of perfection. In tlie Floren¬ 
tine Academy emerged an exalted artistic ideal of balance, 
unity, and fitting relationship of the parts to the tvhole. 
Renaissance sculptors and architects emulated antique 
models. The mathematical scheme of the “Hellenic Tri- 
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angle” W3$ employed in the composition of Renaissance 
paintings. Mathenaxatical correctness ivas involved in the 
selective principles of Leonardo and Michelangelo, and 
they also used their souls. 

Filippo Brunellesclii founded the Renaissance style oE 
Italian architecture, a modified restoration of the clas¬ 
sical. 


Bramante was the master architect of the High Re¬ 
naissance, the first architect of 5i. Peter's at Rome. We 
have spoken of him on an earlier page. 

Michelangelo said of Ohiberti's Door oE the Baptistry 
at Florence: "It is fit to be the Door of Paradise!" 

The Italian masters of painting took dicir models from 
the ancient Greek and Roman masterpieces, rediscovered 
perspective, and expressed character and emotion. The 
revival of painting saw a return to nature. The pictures 
rounded out. Giotto of Florence painted from living 
models. Masaccio “made Itis figures stand on their feet.'* 
New trails w'cre blazed. 

progress in sculpture. The anonymous 
Gothic Pieta of the fourisenth century presents gaunt and 
angular figures. But Michelangelo's sixteenth-century 
Fteta IS natural and rounded. It might Incidentally be 
mentioned that esthetic critics compare Michelangelo's 
Jesus to the Greek Adonis. 


Words cannot do justice to the great age of Michelan¬ 
gelo. Leonardo, and Raphael I 

Michelangelo was an architect of the Cathedral of St. 
eter in Rome, and one of the greatest sculptors and 
painters of ali time Certninly he was the greatest sculp- 
tor of the Renaissance. We see the unashamed represen- 
tation of vinlic)’ in his magnificent Douid at the Accademia 
m Florence. His wonderful paintings in the Vatican 
5]Stine Chapel display his delight in portraying the nude 
Herculean are the figures, symbols of Day 
and Night, on his tomb of GiuHano de Medici 

Michelangelo learned his artistic magic, or rather per- 
.Sift, in the classical Pagan atmosphere 
of the Medici Palace at Florence. His was a broad Pla- 
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tonic ttieism, but he pretended to believe the prevailing 
creed rather than die in an Inqubition-dungeon like the 
sculptor Xorrigiano, Michelangelo's mode of interpretive 
expression took away from Christian art its traditional 
religious meaning, but gave it a deeper signiheance which 
is spiritual as well as secular. 

Leonardo da \''inci also created consummate art. TJiis 
universal genius was a painter, sculptor, scietitise, en¬ 
gineer. musician, inventor, and philosopher. All the subtle 
love-passion of the ages has its focus in the inscrutable 
smile of the Mona Lisa. Leonardo was without supersti¬ 
tion and dogmatism, but he felt an "imaginative sym¬ 
pathy" with the Christian religion. 

Raphael, "the divine painter," is famous for his &istine 
Madonna, The School of Athens, and other masterpieces. 
He was remarkably productive, but he also led a life of 
pleasure. His type of the Virgin is half-Christian and 
half-Pagan, ethereal and sensual alike. Rcinach says in 
tribute to Raphael: "It seems as if the momentary fusion 
of two hostile worlds. Paganism and Christianity, had been 
brought about by the genius of Raphael; if otliers were 
the Rowers of the Renaissance, he tvas its perfect fruit," 
Titian painted such Pagan subjects as Bacchus and 
Ariadne and Dan&e in the Shower of Gold, 

Corrcgpo has given us the voluptuous Fenus, Mercury, 
and Cupid, "He wps of s gentle, sensuous temperament," 
notes Reinach. "equally attracted by the romantic myths 
of paganism and tlie pious legends of Christianity. He 
tteated both in the same spirit, and with the same delight 
in flickering and caressing light, mellow, raporous forms, 
and the languorous softness of chiaroscuro." 

Botticelli’s Primavera (Spring) is a marvelous naturalistic 
painting. This work has been called "the most perfect 
expression of Humanism." Botticelli w'as a bighly-original 
creative genius, famous for expressive line. He portrayed 
Pagan themes for princes, and created religious works for 
the Church. 
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Immorality and Decadence 

The Italy of the High Renaissance was woefully im¬ 
moral. 

Madiiavelli wrote, perhaps satirically: "A prudent lord 
ought not to keep faitlt, when keeping faith would make 
against him, and the reasons which made him promise 
are no more. ... I shall even make bold to say this, that 
to have certain moral qualities and always observe them 
b bad, but to seem to have them is good. ... In order to 
maintain the State, Princes are often obliged to act con- 
ttary to humanity, contrary to charity, contrary to reli¬ 
gion." 

A needy ivriter named Pietro Aretino made his way up 
in the cynical sixteenth century by means of toadying, 
^tid blackmail. Kings paid tribute to his “gen¬ 
ius.” He received knighthood from the Pope. He be¬ 
came wealthy, and Titian painted his portrait. 

'I'lie sixteenth century saw disintegration in both the 
1 iiltural and Uie poHikal life of Italy. There was much 
lultural cleverness in the Cirn^iiecento {sixteenth century^, 
but genuineness and originality ebbed out. The passage 
from maturity to decay was gradual. Between the High 
Renaissance and the Baroque, there was a period of 
good taste. Giacomo Baioxzi created some architecture in 
the grand manner, but he also contributed to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Baroque. 

After 1540, Italy's cultural Golden Age was over. She 
knew hundreds of years of national degradation. 

After i 5®®' exaggerated Baroque style of architec¬ 
ture prevailed. 'Sham tyrannizes, wood and plaster mimic 
stone, columns twist tlremselves awry.” Baroque architec¬ 
ture. with its deformities and contortions, would be fully 
developed in the seventeenth century. Architects relieved 
blank surfaces tn their structures with false windows, and 
erected ornamental pillars that supported nothing. ’ 

Benvenuto Cellini was one of the few important sculp¬ 
tors to appear after Michelangelo. He was a gifted artist 
in metal, and also a libertine, gambler, conspirator and 
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betrayer. Beautiful Florence in his time was the scene of 
intrigues, ambushments, and duels. 

In the late Cin^uecetuo and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, crazy decadent Baroque sculpture appeared. We 
cannot explain the reason for the decadence of the arts 
which ensued in Italy after the period of great master¬ 
pieces. 

After the dose of the High Renaissance, Bronzino’s 
painting was "a heap of cumbrous nothingness and sicken¬ 
ing offensiveness/' (Ruskin) The decadent painters painted 
huge figures in attitudes copied from Michelangelo, but 
they did not have a trace of Michelangelo’s genius. 

Tasso was the last great poetic genius of the Italian 
Renaissance. The critics of his time, with tlieir debased 
tastes, were so unappreciative of bis poems that he lost 
his mind. Carducci says of him: "Italy's great literature, 
the living, national, and at the same time human liter¬ 
ature with which she reconciled Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages and, in a Roman way, represented a renewed Eu¬ 
rope. ended with Tasso." 

The arts continued to Bower in Venice after they had 
declined elsewhere in Italy. The Lombardi family shone 
in architecture and sculpture. Palladio (1518-So) gave his 
name to the necxlassic style in architecture, which we 
call the Palladian. Venice inspired such painters as Gior¬ 
gione, Titian. Palma Vecchio, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Lorenzo IjOUo, Giovanni Antonio da Pordenone, Boni- 
Eazio, Paris Bordone. Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese. The 
sixtecnth<entury painters of Venice ministered to the 
sensuous eye. At the end of the century, Venice had no 
more great painters. 

In the seventeenth century, the potential artists in 
Italy tended to shrug their shoulders witii the w'ords: "We 
cannot equal the masters who have gone before us, so 
why aspire?" 

Spread of the Renaissance 

TTie Italy of the Renaissance ivas visited by ivealthy men 
of Spain and Germany, nobles of France, and lords of 
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England. The Renaissance crossed the Alps, and inRu- 
cnccd all Europe, The Renaissance was one of history’s 
greatest for^tfard-stridcs. The universal minds which sip- 
peared in Renaissance Europe until die end of the sev¬ 
enteen di century have earned an immortal place in hu¬ 
manity's hall of fame* Their interests embraced all the 
arts and sciences. They restored mankind to himself, to 
Nature, to Reason, and to exalted social idealism. 

Artists of die Renaissance in Fiance and Flanders in¬ 
cluded Hubert and Jan Van Eyck. Jacques Daret, Gerard 
David, Quentin Matsys, J. Fouquet, Germain Pilon, and 
Jean Goujon, .'^.rtists of the Renaissance in Germany in¬ 
cluded Albrecht Durer, Hans von Culmbach, Hans Hol¬ 
bein, Lucas Cranach, and Baithel Bruyn. Velasquez and 
Murillo were the greatest painters of the Spanish School. 
"Before a work of Velasquez,” said Henri Regnault, “1 
feel as if I were looking at reality through an open win¬ 
dow," Rembrandt, Rubens, and Van Dyck were the 
masters of art in the Netherlands and Flanders. 

The Dutch humanist Erasmus was the greatest scholar 
of his time. He edited the New Testament both in Greek 
and Latin. This clear-thinking modernist defied censor¬ 
ship with volumes chock-full of die kind of heresy Chris¬ 
tian Europe needed. He studied Greek in France and 
Italy, helped the classical scholars of England, and settled 
in southern Germany to criticize Church abuses with 
wisdom, IV It, and irony. 1 his main connecting link of 
the new learning lectured at Oxford, Paris, Rome, and 
Basle. Erasmus the peace-lover challenged the “right of 
die sword." in his Complaint of Peace. 

Now books could be published and given popular cir¬ 
culation. The Moors had introduced paper into Europe 
in the eleventli century, and the printing press was usS 
by Coster in Holland and Gutenberg in Germany by the 
year 1450. With introduction of printing and paper 
through the hfoslems, busy presses reproduced the Bible 
Greek and Latin classics, and bold current literature 

Thanks to printing, living ideas had widespread cur¬ 
rency. Printed books were the agencies of unprecedented 
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cultural inEcrchange^ opening men's minds to different 
patterns of diouglit, and quickening human wilJs with a 
new understanding of tlie possibilities of life. Printing 
accelenited the diffusion of ideas, and assured their preser¬ 
vation. Reading became a common practice* rather than 
the privilege of the few. Before die invention of print¬ 
ing, the Cliurch had possessed tlie monopoly of inter¬ 
communication. "This monopoly and the amazing power 
it conferred were destroyed by die press>^" as Dr. John Wil¬ 
liam Draper reminds us. The Church tried to restrain the 
press by censorship. The Lateran Council directed the 
censors lo "take the utmost care that nothing should be 
printed contrarj^ to the orthodox faith/* But free inteh 
lectua] intercommunication was achie^'ed against all re¬ 
sistance* 

Incunabula are books printed before 1500, now very 
rare and of special value to collectors. A Latin version of 
die Bible teas printed at A^enice in 1497 by Hieronymus 
of Paganini. As the Cambridge Modem History reminds 
us: "No book was more frequently republished than the 
Latin Vulgate, of ivhidi ninety-eight distinct and full 
editions appeared prior to 1500/' Of course only the edu¬ 
cated minority could read die language of the learned. 
But, before 1530, more dian seventy editions of die Bible 
were made in European languages^ Many though if ul per- 
sons read and interpreted the Bible for themselves, and 
no doubt arrived at heterodox religious opinions in tlieir 
priva te diinki ng. 

of Horace issued from the press of Johann Grun- 
ingcCj Strassberg, in 1498. .A Venetian press published 
The Propositions of Aristotle in 1493. The German Hu¬ 
manist John Reuchlin urged his fellow-CIirisdans to study 
the Greek classics, but the orthodox tried to silence him^ 
The Duke of Gloucester persuaded Oxford Universit)' to 
embark upon the study of the ancient classics, "Beware 
of the Greeks lest you be made a heretic*" cackled the 
orthodox divines. Bat Chairs of Greek found establish¬ 
ment in several English universities, and the influence of 
Pagan literature stimulated clear and idealistic thinking. 
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Only die wealthy had been able to afford laboriously 
hand-'itrritten manuscripts. The Printing Press was human* 
ity's most important invention because it multiplied the 
reading audience a hundredfold. In all the great cities, 
merchants, artists, doctors, lawyers, and teachers read and 
discussed honest books. They had won charters of civic 
self-government, and some measure oE representation in 
parliaments. The new literature increased their desire for 
persona] liberty. They resented the drain of money from 
every country to Rome. When they read the rediscovered 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome, they realized that 
great ideals had lain dormant during the Middle Ages, 
and that it would be tlie mission of the Renaissance to 
reestablish die rights of man. Thoughtful persons chah 
lenged despotic ecclesiastical authority, questioned reli¬ 
gious dogmas on the basis of keen critical scholarship, 
and sought to reform the scandalous abuses of existing 
institutions. The Renaissance saiv the rise of the edu¬ 
cated middle class. 

Rabelais ivTote in 153^; "By the grace of God. light and 
dignity have been in ray time restored to letters. . . . The 
whole world is full of savants, learned teachers, ample 
libraries, so that it seems to me tliai not even in the time 
of Plato, Cicero, or Papinian was there such faculty for 
study as one secs now. Now all studies are restored, the 
languages installed: Greek, without which it is shameful 
for man to call himself a scholar. Hebrew, Chaldean, 
Latin. These exist in ele^nt and exact printed books 
invented in my time by divine inspiration, just as. on the 
other hand, artillery was by dmbolical suggestion." 

Renaissance Literature 

In The History of Utopian Thought, Dr. Joyce Hertzler 
reminds us that such optimistic thinking atrophied during 
die Middle Ages: "Following the appearance of Augiis- 
une's City of God there was a period oE nearly a thousand 
years dunng which there ivas no instance of even the most 
meagre and insignificant utopian literature.” But with 
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the Renaissance, man had tlie heart to dream again. This- 
worldly utopias ’were visualized by More, Campanella, and 
Bacon. 

Where the approved medieval literature was ascetic in 
tone, tlie literature of the Renaissance dealt frankly with 
human life as it was lived, in The Milleif^s Tal^ of 
Chaucer, The Decameron of Boccaccio^ and Francois Vil¬ 
lon’s Complaint of the Fair Helm-maker Groien Old. 

Natural philosophy t\fas slighted in the Middle AgeSj 
but the idealistic Renaissance scholar Mirandola asserted, 
in The Dignity of Afan^ that "natural philosophy wdll 
allay strife and differences of opinion which vex, dis¬ 
tract, and tvound tlie spirit from ail sides/" This man of 
univei*sal learning exemplifies the Renaissance pursuit 
of trutli for trutli's sake: "I have sought no other retvard 
than the cultivation of my mind and tJie knowledge of the 
truth r l>ave ever longed for above all things/' 

The Renaissance saw the development of national liter¬ 
atures in Spain (Cenatnes. De Vega), France (Rabelais, 
Montaigne)* Germany (Luther), and England (Spenser^ 
Shakespeare* Bacon). 

Chaucer was the Morning Star of the English Renais¬ 
sance. His Canterbury Tales is a fescinating book which 
recites the stories of a group of pilgrims going to the 
shrine of Canterbu^)^ Many of Chaucer's pithy proverbs 
have become common currency: "That ivhich is done 
cannot be undone." "No man can see everj^thing.'’ 
thing can last forever." "Looks are deceiving/' "No need 
to worry about ivliat one cannot change/' "Lost time 
can never be regained." "It would have been better for 
you to Jiave Jield your peace titan to have shown your 
ignorance." 

Sir Thomas Malory collected inspiring but unhistor- 
ical legends about King Arthur and his knights* in The 
Death of drihur. 

The poem* Tristan and Isolde, was written by Thomas 
of Britanny* Tristan w^as the ill-fated lover of Isolde 
(Iseult), wife of his uncle* King Mark of Comw’alL 

Aucassin and Nicole tie is a charming and daring French 
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scory of love and adventure in the time of the troubadours. 
It b told in poetry as ;vell as prose, and never was there 
more deliglitful poetry': 

"Little Star I gaze upon 
Sweetly drawing to the moon. 

In such golden haunt b set 
Los'e, and bright-haired Nicolette, 

God hath taken from earth's war 
Beauty, like a shining star. 

Ah, to reach her, though I fell 
From her Heaven to my Helll" 

Fian^ob Villon, '"prince of stveet songs made out of 
tears and fire,” was bom in a Paris slum, passed his brief 
years in dissolute amorous adventures, and died under 
a rain-sodden hedge. In his "Ballad of Fair Dames of 
Long Ago," he asks witJi tender sadness; "Where are the 
snows of yesteryear?” 

In Italy, Ariosto wrote "the purest and most perfect 
extant example of Renaissance poetry," Orlando Furioso. 
To quote but one couplet; 

"What he through love Jiad lost, to reacquire 
Was his whole study, was his whole desire."’ 

Tasso was driven out of his mind by tlie adverse criti¬ 
cism of his poetry, but k lived on to inspire Milton. 

Cellini s Autobio^aphy is the confession of an evil gen¬ 
ius whose personal life was a succession of infamies, but 
whose works of arc are still cherbhed as "products of 
Heaven."" He loved many women for personal pleasure, 
and killed many men for personal power. His book b 
valuable historical source-material, revealing the immoral¬ 
ity that was taken for granted back in die sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. But the great Florentine will live forever for his 
surpassingly beautiful artistic creations - precious jewel 
settings, silver plates, golden ornaments, candlesticks, vases, 
and huge statues in bronze and marble. Cellini was an 
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tinscrupulous adventurer and a charlatan, but he was also 
the creator of tlie Vict(>rious Perseus. 

At Oxford University^ Thomas ^-fore learned about the 
lofty Greco-Roman social sentiments* He was stimulated 
to invent an ideal society. Writing in the days of the 
far-ranging merchant-adventurersj More lays his imaginary 
Ulopis in die south seas. He imagines a wonderful land 
w*here a six^hour working day prcvails» where the prince 
is elected and may be deposedt ivhere crime has been abol- 
ished, w^here religious toleration prevails* and where there 
is a rich blossoming of education and other public ser¬ 
vices. However JVfore did not suggest any possible course 
of evolution from the existing order to the realization of 
his beautiful dream. 

Thomas Oimpanella, that inspired Catholic mystic, 
created another stimulating utopian romance* The City 
of the Sun. The Renaissance revival of classical literature 
restored the ancient dream of an ideal commonwealth* An 
elected prince heads Campanella's perfect society^ and 
the citizens enjoy economic security by working only four 
hours a day. There is no crime* Women are equal wdth 
men. Learned educators select the ofEcials strictly on the 
basis of merit. Inspired by Pagan lore, Campanella ap¬ 
preciated the rich promise of science* He rebelled against 
Scholasticism, for he evidently sympathized vnih the sci- 
entiiie groups who were gaining a foothold in some of the 
Italian universities. 

The advancing science of Francis Bacon*5 time struck 
some people as unprofitable, but he predicted w^hat sci¬ 
ence could do in The New Atlantis. In his ideal State* 
science has created enough wealdi to end poverty* Under¬ 
standing has rid society of many evils* The central insti¬ 
tution is die College of Wisdom, whose representatives 
collect knowledge all over the worlds There are tele¬ 
phones, automobiles, and airplanes. The scientists create 
new kinds of flowers and fruits by selective breedings and 
they have fiigh towers for meteorolc^cal observation* 
There is freedom for all. The ruler's authority rests upon 
his ability to promote the public welfare* 
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In England's Elizabethan Age, broadened cominerce and 
the discovery of new worlds excited men's minds. Engla nd 
effervesced tvith joy and pride. A new demand arose for 
spices and gold, silk and velvets. Interesting literature, 
fast entertainment. Witli the death of the old ecclesias¬ 
tical tyranny, new standards of life emerged. Half a cen¬ 
tury of prosperity prefaced the Elizabethan Renaissance. 
Morals were as free under the Virgin Queen as in Rome, 
Paris, and Vienna. Elizabethan literature readied its peak 
in the uni\%rsal genius Shakespeare, whose writings are 
spontaneous and unlabored, rich in vivid images, deep in 
understanding. Shakespeare is as Eros-intoxicated as Ovid 
in his Venus and Adonis^ Comedy of Errors, and the 
amatory sonnets. 

In The Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare’s Lorenzo 
utters these most beautiful words: 

"How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bankl 
Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the niglit 
Become die toudies of sweet harmony. 

Sit. Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still (juiring to the young-eyed cherub ins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


The Faerie Queen of Edmund Spenser is ''the most 
poetical of all poetry," subtle allegory- of depth: 

"For of the soule the bodie forme doth take- 
For soule is forme, and doth die bodie make,” 

Christopher Marlowe, a skeptic of thorough classical 
education, formed with Sir Walter Raleigh the first ra¬ 
tionalist society of Europe. Wiien Marlowe translated 
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bold passages from Ovid, bishops ordered the burning of 
his book. Marlowe's greatest creative achievement is The 
Tragical History of Doctor Fatistus: 

'"Was this the Eace that launched a thoitsand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul: See* where it flies! 
Come Helen, come, give me my soul again! 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena. * * * 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand starsr 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semcle: 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa^s azured arms; 

And none but tliou shalt he my paramour.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh, famous for his History of the Worldj 
was regarded as a “damnable atheist.” He went to America 
and founded Virginia. 

John Fletcher wrote, in his Lines Upon An Honest 
Man^s Fortune: 

"Our acts our angels are, for good* for ill. 

Our fatal shadows, that walk by iis still* * * * 

Our deeds pursue us from afar. 

And what ive have been makes us what we are. , , , 

“The soul that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man 

Commands all light, all influence* all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late." 

"Fletcher's keen treble and deep Beaumont's bass'* col¬ 
laborated to create unforgettable plays. 

Robert Burton, "the modem Democritus” packed his 
Anatomy of Melancholy with curious quotations, where- 
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fore ii lias been TecomtneRde<3 to "tliose who wish to ap¬ 
pear icamcd at small expense.” 

Giordano Bruno^ "the knight-errant of plniosophy/’ 
caught die scientific spirit of tlie Renaissance, and divorced 
himself from musty tradition. The discoveries of Coper¬ 
nicus opened his mind to the boundless universe of the 
Infinite One. The search for unity absorbed him. He 
re^rded tlie human soul as a portion of the Divine Life, 
midtvay between the Cosmic Intelligence and the world 
of external things. Bruno visited London from 1585 to 
1585. and was a good friend of Sir Philip Sidney. He wrote 
six books in England, which may have influenced Francis 
Bacon. 

The discoveries of science compelled many to reject 
tlteological dogmas. But tlie publication of heretical 
opinions was punishable widi death during the sixteenth 
century. Therefore, as E. Royston Pike points out. “such 
of the speculations as w^ere committed to paper were 
encased within a covering of satire or allegory." Francois 
Rabelais, the French monk and physician, pioneered the 
satiric form of criticism. With rare good sense, he ob¬ 
served life just as it was, and exposed all its raw actuali¬ 
ties as his rational eye beheld them. Smug hypocrites were 
unmasked by the Gargantuan laughter of Rabelais He 
appreciated the fact tJiat man is die only animal capable 
of laughing, capable of perceiving the disparity between 
high professions and low practice. Rabelais satirized 
tlie vices of the priesthood. He satirized the worshippers 
of tlie great god Gluttony, describing at lengtli tlie «r- 
niverous feasts of the "Gastrolaters.” He exposed the eede- 
sjastics who took vows of celibacy and lived loose lives, who 
made a virtue of poverty but worshipped luxury. There 
IS much coarseness, obscenity, and smut in The Books of 
Gargantua and Pantagyuel, but this outspoken mastemiece 
endured in world literature because it invites man- 
kind to live with honesty and understanding. Rabelais 
hoped that his sou! would live on after his body's death 
that he might watch the advancement of learning and its 
world-transformiri^ comequences, “ 
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His friend Margaiet, Queen of Navarre wrote the Icjose 
and riotous Heplameron, an imitation of the Decameron. 
Walter B. Kelly has translated tJii^ book from the French 
with some candor, but no strictly-literal translation is 
available in tlie English-speaking world. 

Montaigne, steeped in classical literature, carried its 
virile candor and liberalism into liis famous Essays* This 
compassionate writer protested agaimt man's arrogance 
in treating all other living beings as chough they i^^ere 
e?cpressly created for Ins use. "After the Romans had 
accustomed themselves to the spectacle of the murder of 
other animals,** he reminded^ "they proceeded to the 
murder of men/^ Montaigne was exceptionally frank in 
discussing social questions, and he took a decisive stand 
against all cruelty and intolerance in human relationships. 
The following plea for tolerance is abstracted from his 
HTitings: 

"To give factions the bridle to uphold their opinion 
is the ready way to mollify and release them; and to blunt 
die edge. He who establishes his arguments by noise and 
command shows that his argument is weak. 

"Wit and dullness* lying and truthfulness, learning and 
ignorance: all these things I perceive in myself in some 
degree according as I turn myself about. Let us consider 
through what clouds and how blindfold we are led to 
the knowledge of most things that pss our hands. Verily 
we s Is all find that it is rather Custom than Science diat 
receiveth. Is there any opinion so fantastical or conceit 
so extravagant dial Custom hath not established and 
planted it by laivs in some region? Whatever is off the 
hinges of Custom is belie%'ed to be also off the hinges of 
Reason: though how unreasonably, for die most part, God 
knows.” 

Great WTiters of die High Renaissance in France in¬ 
cluded Moliere, Racine, Corneille* Descartes — "the voice 
of reason amidst the clash of militant faiths,** Pascal, 
Montesquieu. Bayle* and Bossuetn Classicism was at first 
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revived a$ a liberating infliiencej but Bo^uet made a 
strait]acket of die classical ideal. 


The Revival of Science 

Ancient Greco-Roman science was unappreciated by the 
superstitious Middle Ages. Tlie Renaissance took up the 
tliread of ancient inquiry into the natural causes of pheno¬ 
mena, and established modem science. 

Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century first called for 
the scientific method of observation and experiment, in¬ 
stead of reliance on dogma. 

The Middle Ages taught diat the sun. moon, and stars 
revolved around a fixed earth. But the Polish scientist 
Copernicus revived the ancient Greek, theory which placed 
the sun in the center of the solar system. He held that the 
earth revolves about the sun, and the revolution of the 
earth about the sun gives us the solar year, and its revolu¬ 
tion on its axis gives us day and night. He postponed 
die publication of his heliocentric theory until he was 
ne^r deatiip 

Galileo used a telescope to make discoveries which sup¬ 
ported the Copemican theory, with the result that the 
Church forced him to abjure iiis “heresy.” 

By applying the scientific method, Galileo founded the 
modern science of dynamics. 

Against many obstacles, science was on the march. 

Geographical Discoveries 

Medieval Christians were woefully lacking in ^eoeia- 
phicalknowledge They knew only Europe and the l^ds 
that fringed the Mediterranean Sea. They were imoiant 

\ ^ 5 * 3 - They had no idea 

that the American continents existed. The earih was 
supposed to be flat, and die ocean was supposed to be 
inhabited by monsters. Ocean travel in fragile little 
boats, without scientific nautical instruments, through 
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uncharted seas, was so dangerous as to discourage distant 
voyages. 

Long before Columbus. Chinese vessels may have reached 
America across the Pacific. About 985 A.D,, the Norse- 
men of Scandinavia braved the Arctic seas to make their 
way to Greenland. From this island, their ships ranged 
south westward to a region which they called Wineland, 
Around the year lomi, Lei£ Ericsson landed in what 
is now the United States. But die Norsemen vrere not 
able to retain a fctodiold in the New World, or to leave 
authoritative accounts of their travels. Some think they 
got as far down as Long Island, but that is only conjee* 
ture. It is believed that Welch sailors reached American 
soil in the twelftli century* Rumors must have circulated 
about die land across the Atlantic in the Christian. Europe 
of the Middle Ages> but there was nothing to rely on, 
and America would be discovered by accident in the fif¬ 
teenth century. 

After the thirteenth century, there were bigger sailing 
vessels- Men learned die art of sailing against the wind. 
The compass, the astrolabe, and the quadrant made it 
possible for die mariner to determine his location. Maps 
and charts were made, hiany geographical errors were 
corrected. Van Loon has VkTritten, in his popular volumej 
Ships: "When these voyages * . . carried our ancestors into 
the distant lands of gold and spices and veiled women and 
myster^'p these expeditions not infrequendy attained a 
sort of nebulous glamor that made it easy for the contem^ 
porary scribes to overlook the very prosaJc and highly 
practical motives that had inspired iliese brave pioneers/" 

Marco Polo's account of travel in the Far East quick¬ 
ened Europe's desire to get acquainted with obscure parts 
of die world, for purposes of trade. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth centuryp the eyes 
of European navigators and merchants were turned west¬ 
ward. Western Europe's overland trade with Asia had 
started in die days of Marco Polo. Now the Turks blocked 
the eastern route to India and China — but rich European 
princes, bishops, and burghers demanded Oriental spices. 
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drugs, perfumes, carpets, and fabrics. The Western Euro* 
pean powers sought to get to Asia another way. 

So tong as it was believed that the earth was flat, there 
seemed to be only the eastward route to India. But, 
under Saracen influence, die best Italian scientists re¬ 
turned to the Greet rcalitation that our earth is a globe. 
We encounter tills fact in Dante's poem. With the revival 
of science, navigators were confident that one ivho should 
sail due west from Euro|>e would reach eidicr the eastern 
shore of Asia or some land lying between Europe and 
Asia. But only vague legends hinted that such an inter¬ 
mediate land might exist. 

Plato's "Lost Atlantis" legend carried die supposition 
of other lands out on die ocean. Ancient Seneca wrote: 
"After the lapse of years, ages will come in which Ocean 
shall relax his cliains around the world, and a vast con¬ 
tinent shall appear, and Tiphys shall explore new re¬ 
gions, and Thule shall be no longer die utmost veree of 
earth." 

European sailors noticed seeds and branches of ob¬ 
viously non-Europe.-in origin on the west coast of Europe, 
drift diat was actually borne from Florida to Norway, 
though its origin was then unknoivn. 

No one then Iiad positive knoivledge that North and 
South -America stood in the way of reaching Asia by sail¬ 
ing westward. If the world were really round, men 
reasoned, it should be possible to sail west from Spain 
and continue until die land of Asia sliould be reached. 

Ixmdon merdiants continually sent sailors from the 
port of Bristol to try to find a i^ay to the treasures of 
China. They were balked by the westerly current and 
frequent gales. 

Commerce betiveen the East and the AVest was a vital 
part of Europe's economic life by the fifteenth century. 
Europe was accustomed to Oriental silks, dyes, perfumes, 
drugs, precious stones, and manufactured products Eu¬ 
rope enjoyed Oriental spices - pepper, cloves, cinnamon, 
and ginger. Spices were very expensive, for the trade 
between Europe and the Far East was indirect and com- 
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plicatcdn Spices had to pass through the hands of Hindu, 
Arab> and kalian Tniddlemen. The main trade routes that 
converged on the ^^cditerranean ports utilized both car¬ 
avan and sailing vessel. Many shipments were lost to 
pirates and robbers. Western Europe wanted a dfrect, all¬ 
water route to tJic Indies, minus the delays and perils 
and costliness of die older trade-routes. This desire be¬ 
came imperative need when die Ottoman Turks captured 
Constantinople in 1455^ taxed Christian merchants, and 
threatened to end the EastAVest trade altogether. 

Spain and PortugaL ill-situated for the older trade- 
routes followed by the Italian Citj^-Stales, took the lead 
in the search for a new route. 

Christopher Columbus was a Genoese wrho had studied 
at Pavia — Europe's best school of science. He saw a map 
of the earth as a globe. drawTi by the Italian physicist 
Toscanelli. Perhaps he also saw a world^lobc which was 
constructed early in 1492. He persuaded the Spanish Court 
CO provide him with three small vessels. After a len-weeks 
voyage, this Italian sailing in the service of Spain finally 
reached what he thought were the Indies. He called the 
inhabitants ^‘Indians/' Colurtibus* discovery of a group 
of islands inhabited by savages ivas a disappointment to 
Spain, which had anticipated the lavish wealth of India. 
But the Spaniards would indeed get rich exploiting the 
Amerinds. Columbus himself sold natives as slaves^ and 
regarded all the native land and population as material 
for exploitation. 

In the fifteenth centuty', Prince Henry the Navigator 
established a school for navigators. Every' year* a little ex¬ 
pedition ventured fimhcr out into the Atlantic* The Por¬ 
tuguese rediscovered the Madeira Islands and the Azores, 
and mapped miles of the African coast* In 1498, Vasco 
da Gama reached India by the eastward route, then came 
back to Portugal with spices, Portugal opened a new era 
in world history by the discovery o£ an ail-water route to 
the Far East. Europe widened her horizons greatly, 

America has derived its name from Amerigo Vespucci, 
an Italian who explored ilte coast of Brazil in 1501. On 
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his return to Europe, he v^Tote so much about his travels 
that he stole Columbus’ glory. Map-makers would name 
the New World, ''America.'' 

Balboa, at the Isthmus of Panama, gazed at the Pacific 
Ocean which lay between him and the East. 

An cicpcdition under Ferdinand Magellan of Spain 
<1519-23) sailed around the tip of South America and 
across Ae Pacific Ocean tq Asia. Magellan was killed in 
the Philippines, but his men went on to sail down around 
Africa and back to Spain, thereby proving the rotundity 
of the eartli. The new mastery of the seas brought the 
expansion of Europe. Globe-mastery was unfortunately 
attended with international piracy, ruthless imperialism, 
and tlie slave-trade. The news of discoveries spread to 
every port. For "Gospel. Gold, and Glory," hundreds of 
vessels crossed the Atlantic. Spanish vessels sailed the 
"Spanish Main," and brought home vast wealth from the 
New World. The early mariners were intrepid, and the 
spirit of the time was adventurous. But the whole enter¬ 
prise was clouded by the proclivity of pious Europeans 
to loot, cheat, and enslave "backward" populations that 
lacked the military might to resisL Tlie Spanish and 
Portuguese quarreled about spheres of inFluence. The 
Pope as international feudal sovereign made the award 
of land, but tliat did not settle things. 

With the expansion of European civilization throughout 
die world, European history became world history. 

The world's commercial center shifted from the Medi- 
tettanean to the Atlantic, with the result that old sea* 
^rts declined, and ocean ports (Lisbon, Amsterdam, Lon¬ 
don) look on a new importance. There was a larger sui> 
ply of precious metals. New commodities such as 
bacco came into use. Large trading companies developed. 
New facilities developed in credit and banking, and in¬ 
ternational trade grew up. Europe expanded through the 
founding of colonial empires, not without unsavory com- 
mercial rivalries and wars. ^ 

In the^ early years of conquest, Spain took the lead. 
Spanish fortune-seekers poured into the green jungles of 
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tropical America, Hernando Cortez led an aimed expe- 
diiion against Mexico which destroyed the civilized Aztecs 
(1521) and made their nation a Spanish colony. Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro conquered the Inca Empire o£ Peru (1553), 
making ample gold and silver available to die Spanish 
Crown. Sixteenth-century Spain, fed by the wealth of 
South America, iras the diiel power in Europe. 

Some of the Spaniards moved nor tit into what is now 
the United States. Ponce de Leon, that seeker for “the 
Fountain of Youth," landed in Florida and made an un¬ 
successful effort to establish a colony at Tampa (i5£i). 
Cabeza de Vaca, after he was shipwrecked in the Gulf of 
Mexico, wandered across Texas and continued to California. 
Hernando de Soto discovered die Mississippi River (1541). 
Coronado searched for gold on what is the present site of 
Kansas. The first permanent settlement in the land des¬ 
tined to become the United States was at St. Augustine 
(1565). There the Spaniards, colorful cavaliers in rich 
capes and armor, built a great fort. 

France, England, Holland, Sweden, and Portugal also 
concerned themselves with the Neiv World. John Gabot, 
an Italian in command of an English ship, explored Lab¬ 
rador and Newfoundland (1497). Verrazano, under the 
French flag, explored the North Atlantic Coast from the 
Carolinas to Newfoundland Jacques Cartier, also 

under die French Bag, svent up the St. Lawrence River 
to what is now Montreal, Canada (1535). 

In the latter half of the sixteendi century, jealous Eng¬ 
lish "sea-dogs" preyed on Spanish shipping, and captured 
Spanish gold. Queen Elizabeth blessed the piracies of 
Hasvkins, Cavendish, and Drake. 

In 1588, King Philip of Spain invaded England with 
a huge .Armada. AVhen Philip's fleet sailed into the 
English channel, it was defeated by the English. There 
followed a storm which destroyed the Spanish Armada, 

When the sea-power of Spain was broken, she could 
not contest the English for control of the North America 
seacoast. 

In 1578, Queen Elizabeth gave Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
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a patem to “inhabit and possess all remote and heathen, 
lands not in tlie actual possession of any Christian prince." 
Gilbert led an unsuccessful expedition to Newfoundland, 
and was lost at sea on the return voyage- Six years later. 
Queen Elizabeth designated the coastal strip between the 
St. Lawrence River on the Nonlt, and Florida in the 
south, for English settlement. She placed Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh in charge of effecting the settlement in Virginia. 
Several expeditions were dispatched to Roanoke Island, off 
the coast of North Carolina, from 1335 to 1537. The last 
expedition ended tragically. The settlers disappeared. 

We shall tell the story of the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
on later pages. 

The greatest adiievement of the Age of Discovery was 
the discovery of America. 


17- THE MODERN SPIRIT 


Were hutory a story without a plot, we could read 
with the same feeling of cruel aggressions, and of the gentle 
hand of mercy binding up the wounds. But history does 
have a meaningful plot, and therefore some of its develop¬ 
ments hll us with pride and others with shame. 

As Benedetto Croce bears out. in History as the Story 
of Liberty^ the principle of liberty "is s>'nonymous with 
activity or spirituality, that is, of the creations of life. . . , 
To ^ert that liberty is dead is the same as saying that 
life is dead, that^ its mainspring is broken." A man in 
^ains, whether literal or figurative, cannot create. Even 
in the darkest times and places, liberty has had its cham¬ 
pions. Even the sins against liberty have stimulated 
greater efforts for freedom. Man's eternal yearning for 
larger liberty is history in the making. Croce urges that 
tlie ideal of liberty be "accepted and respected and so 
placed as to produce ever greater achievements." 

What we call tJie Modern Spirit is man’s slowly awaken¬ 
ing realization of what he really is, w'hy he exists, and his 
natural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness. Despite all tlie blunders of mankind, rve can trace 
a progressive main line of history, grounded in growing 
respect for the freedom and significance of the individual. 
Despite all the periods of dark reaction, there has been 
a cumulative build-up working toward the amplest ful¬ 
fillment of liuman rights. The world has seen great social 
and political mm’ements of enfranchisement, tending to- 
ward the equalization of opportunity. Our planet has 
seen the gradual emergence of the democratic process in 
human relations. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick defines de- 
mocra^ as "the conviction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary' people, and that if we throw wide 
the doors of opportunity so tltat all boys and girls can 
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bring out the best thac h in them, we wilJ get amazing 
results from unlikely sources/' 

Lafayette well said: "Liberty is never a static thing. It 
has to be won over and over again. It is a living thing 
never to be relegated to the archives/' Goethe penned 
words to the same effect: “He only earns his freedom and 
existence who daily conquers them anew/' Freedom is 
not something that men can just inherit from their an¬ 
cestors with no effort on their own part. Augustus Caesar 
seized the Roman Republic and established an Empire, 
but the people did not realize what had happened be¬ 
cause he called his Government a Republic. Civilizations 
crumble when men forget their spiTitiial goals and put ail 
their faith in hollow symbols. The inner spirit counts 
for more than the outward husk* 

Croce reminds us tliat we cannot interpret the lessons 
of history iiuelligently without having recourse to phi¬ 
losophy, Here is the appropriate place to sura up his¬ 
tory's meaning — the gradual emergence against diflicub 
ties of liberty\ opportunity^ justice^ understandings and 
the rights of the common man. 

Ancient philosophers who discovered the strength of 
Natural Law planted the seed of subsequent efforts to 
realize man's Natural Rights. Philosophy is too often 
considered a mere impractical pastime, but it has been 
the source of the great movement for Human Rights* 
Atliens tvas the cradle of democracy. Pericles was the 
great leader of the limited democracy of .4thens, 

Socrates, "the Pagan Christ/' was a philosopher of ques¬ 
tioning mind who pioneered keen critical thinking at 
the cost of martyrdom* 

Jesus said: "Thou shall love thy neighbor as tliyself/' 
Harlan Eugene Read opines that this sentence "^Ues at 
the basis oE all liberty/* for man can be free who 
docs not love his neighbor as himself. Then, and not until 
then, will lie be tvilling to extend to all mankind the 
privileges he himself desires.*' 

The Roman philosopher Marcus Aurelius noted that a 
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man must give to others the consideration he expects 
from them. 

Natural science was retarded in iiiedie\'al Oiristian Eu¬ 
rope, Even sciences of die most obvious practical utility 
were restricted by the Church, lest men learn to reason 
for themselves and assert their freedom from ihoug^ht-con- 
trol. 

Free inquiry was impossible in Cliristian Europe so 
long as philosophy was the mere "handmaid of theology." 
But Mohammedan philosophers honored the fact that no 
thought worthy die name is possible without liberty. Their 
writings lit die lamp o£ candid learning for Christian 
scholars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Inde¬ 
pendent thought revived in Florence. Thanks largely to 
the advanced Mohammedan influence, the Italian univer¬ 
sities began to teach the sciences. We find many Italian 
names in the roster of the sclentiHc revival. 

In England’s Magna Charta (1215), "the idea oE libera¬ 
tion from authority tvas presented with marked emphasis 
upon the personal fiberty and rights of the individual." 
The medieval English barons forced tyrannous King John 
to sign the Magna Charta, basis of the unwritten British 
constitution. This ftreedom’giving document limited the 
powers of the English King, It defended all free men 
against arbitrary arrest, and assured them of fair trial 
before a jury of their equals. 

Friar William of Occam broke the fetters of autliorita- 
rianism when he advised against the needless multiplica¬ 
tion of causes to explain any natural event. 

Peter Abelard championed rational inquiry, with the 
result that he was charged xvith heresy. 

Roger Bacon, influenced by Arabian science, pioneered 
the experimental method, and criticized the blind ac¬ 
ceptance of authority. He was suspected of black magic. 

The characteristic genius of the Christian Middle Ages 
was rather spiritual than scientific. Many abused the spiri¬ 
tual ideal, but St. Francis of Assisi was a true apostle of 
spiritual liberty. His potver was based upon strength of 
soul rather than possessions. 
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After the long raedievaJ centuries of blind faith in 
authoritarian religionj tJiere was bound to be a reaction. 
In the Middle Ages, religion was not generally construed 
to me^ the spiritual perception of spiritual verities, but 
credulity and the paralysis of inquiry. The Renaissance 
dawned in tJie fourteenth century, and continued through 
the sixteentli century. After the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, the Greek spirit emphatically influenced Western 
Europe. The Renaissance substituted a love of this world 
for die othenvorldlioess of tlie Middle Ages. There was 
a return to the ancient Greek conception of humanity as 
die center of experience. The sixteendi-century religious 
Reformation was a significant emancipatory movement 
which coincided with the Renaissance in its later period. 

If we may get ahead of our story by way of preliminary 
summary, the Age of Reason w-as established between 
1650 and 1S00. This new rationalistic movement was 
clearly an outgrowth of die Renaissance. It was charac¬ 
terized by trust in reason, freedom from preconceptions and 
dogmas, and optimistic confidence in human possibilities. 
M Louis L. Snyder has ivritten. in The Age of Reason: 
"TJic thinkers of die Enlightenment labored to free the 
intellect from the fantastic myths and fanaticism that 
had enslaved it for centuries. Liberalism, tolerance, hu¬ 
manitarian ism. natural law, the social contract, the social 
Kiences - these are some of the fruits of a great period 
in human history'. . . . The Age of Reason, known to 
German scholars as the Aufklarung, to some British his¬ 
torians as the riluminatlon, and now generally termed the 
Enlightenment, was a great intellectual revolution that 
gave die modern mind its temper and spirit. Modem man 
rejectmg medieval theology as the final autliority. now 
Mught to interpret the universe, the world, and himself 
in terms of reason or logical analysis/' Amon^ the great 
men of the Age of Reason were Bacon. Descartes. Newton, 
Spinoza, \ oltaire. Hobbes. Locke. Condorcet, Smith Ri¬ 
cardo. Montesquieu. Milton. Rousseau, and Jefferson. 

Now let us resume our chronological approach, and 
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give a little more detailed comlderatioit to the Renais¬ 
sance which preceded die Age oE Reason. 

The Modem Spirit richly came to life in that great 
emancipation from tradition we call the Renaissance, 
which introduced a new accent upon human fulfillment 
on earth. The travels of Marco Polo helped to free men's 
minds from narrow boundaries, Cliristopher Columbus 
iv^as^ an instrument of liberty, though not by deliberate 
desi^, Gutenberg and Coster gave die West printing 
(w'hicli had been knol^^l to the ancient Chinese). Despite 
censorship, die art of printing spread the truth to free 
the mind of man, ''Error clearly seen is destroyed, while 
the truth d^rly seen can never he forgotten." Petrarch 
and Boccaccio played an outstanding part in the rla.wi ral 
revival. Thinking was freed from theological trammels. 
There a return to the Greek ideal. Brave men dared 
to exercise the right of free inquiry. Philosophers got 
away frotn sterile obscurantism, and occupied themselves 
with living problems. Courageous reformers stood up for 
the riglits of man. Freedom of expression appeared in 
literature, painting, sculpture, and architecture. There 
were such artists as Leonardo. Michelangelo, Titian, and 
Correggio. Among tlie leading w'riters of the Renais¬ 
sance were the Italian Ariosto, die Frenchman Rabelais, 
the Spaniard Cervantes, and the Englishman Shakespeare. 

Seven teen tli-century Italy fomied many academies for 
the cultivation of science, and had such Luminaries as the 
anatomists Malpighi and Vesalius, the physicist Torricelli, 
and tlie astronomer Galileo. On principles of optlts 
learned from die Moors, a Dutch spectacle^makcr built a 
small telescope in 1608. Next }'ear Galileo made a tele¬ 
scope, and with it found evidence to support die helio¬ 
centric theory w’^hich had been adi'anced by Copernicus. 
The Churcli, ignoring die astronomical evidence, forced 
Galileo to recant his "heresy.'' and imprisoned him in 
the palace of the Inquisition. Faver has recently published 
hitherio-unnoticed dticumems on the Galileo which 
display the conduct of the Pope in a disgraceful light. 

Even as Galileo was silenced, Vesalius was driven out 
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of Italy and then Spain, Lingering medievalism made 
the advance of science very difficult, but men of science 
are true leaders of the Jiuman race in the struggle against 
the darkness of ignorance. 

Tycho Brahe in Denmark and his follower Kepler in 
Germany paved the way for a true science of astronomy. 
Sir Isaac Newton in England would go still farther in 
explaining celestial mechanics, literally revolutionizing 
man's cosmic view. 

In the fourteenth century, there was intricate social 
stratification. Poor people wore castofis, were ill-housed, 
and suffered the effects of malnutrition. The Black Death 
took millions of lives in tlie middle of the fourteenth 
century. Men of property tried to work the surviving lab¬ 
orers harder than ever, paid starvation wages, and forbade 
migration. John Ball was a priest and social reformer 
who went about England preaching human equality and 
the riecd for social reform. He was adverse to any speci¬ 
ally-favored class owing its power to the possession of 
property. He told the English workers: 

"Good people, things will never go well In England , . . 
so long as there be villeins and gentlemen. By what right 
are they tvhom sve call lords greater folk than we? On 
what grounds liave they deserved it? Why do they hold 
us in serfage? If we all came of the same father and 
mother, of Adam and Eve, how can they say or prove that 
they are better than we, if it be not that they make us 
gain for them by our toil that they spend in their pride? 
They are clothed in their velvet and warm in their furs 
and tlieir ermines, while we are covered with rags. They 
liave urine and spices and fair bread; and we oat-cake and 
straw, and water to drink. They have leisure and fine 
houses; we have pain and labour, the rain and the wind 
in the fields. And yet it is of us and of our toil that these 
men hold their state." 

John Ball was often imprisoned for his freedom-efforts, 
and at last he was hanged at St. Albans. 
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Wat Tyler led the Peasants' Revolt, England's first 
democratic revolution. He was slam. 

Modern-minded thinkers, inspired by the revived Greco- 
Roman ideals which illumined the Renaissance period, 
threw off stagnant learning and reactionary traditionalism^ 
Daring books appeared in Italy, France, England, Hol¬ 
land, and Germanyr the printing press gave them wide 
circulation. In the Renaissance and afterwards in the 
Enlightenment period, tlie movement for the freedom 
of the human mind was furthered by the humanism of 
Erasmus, the empiricisms of Locke, Newton, and La Mei- 
trie. and the rationalisms of Descartes, Spinoza, Montes- 
<]uieii, and Voltaire. History moves according to the way 
men think. Man’s quest for intellectual &eedom was 
against great obstacles. Descartes and Spinoza were per¬ 
secuted even in Holland, "haven of Jieretics." John Locke, 
who found a fair degree of liberty by doing his work in 
Holland, promoted the modem philosophic epoch. Con¬ 
crete freedom-gains stemmed from the intellectual con¬ 
tributions of brave philosophers, who supported man's 
democratic aspirations and challenged the abuse of power. 

The Church did not modernize to keep abreast of the 
times, but persecuted heretics. Men in holy orders first 
challenged the methods and disciplines of the Church. 
Writers also criticized abuses of the Church. Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales reveals die popular distaste for the meth¬ 
ods and exactions of tlie religious power. Most of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims are skeptics. Langland's Vision of 
Piers Plontman criticizes Church abuses. 

John Wyclifife was the morning star of the Reformation. 
Tins learned doctor at Oxford criticized the corruption 
of the clergy, had the Bible translated into English so the 
common people could understand it, and organized a 
group of itinerant preachers (tlie Lollards) to spread the 
Bible message. 

John Huss, a Catholic priest who lived in Prague, sup¬ 
ported Wycliffe's ideas, and was burned at the stake for 
heresy (1415). 

In the sixteenth century, Martin Luther in Germany 
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established die Protestant Reformation. Luther had die 
support of German princes because they did not like the in¬ 
terference ivitii their Government by die Pope. Luther 
said: *'I cannot submit my faith to any external authority. 
. . . Heresy is a spiritual thing; ti cannot be cut with 
iron nor burnt with fire nor drowmed in water. . . . 
failb is free." 

Serv'etiis set forth the doctrine of Unitarian ism, with 
the result that lie ivas burned alive by tlic order of the 
Froicst.ant Council of Geneva. 

In sixteenth-century France, fifty thousand Huguenots 
— Protestants — were slain in due Massacre of Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew. A hundred years later, die Huguenots were 
expelled from France. 

The Italian philosopher Giordano Bruno held that 
man is saved by right living rather than by faith, that 
God's laws are the immutable laws of nature, and chat 
anthropomorphic reli^on is ridiculous. He was burned at 
the stake for heresy in tGoo, 

The Thirty Years’ W^ar betrveen Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants began in 1618. Terrible atrocities have resulted 
from religious intolerance. 

Holland revolted against the despotism of Philip II of 
Spain. William the Silent, a true friend of religious 
tolerance and other rights of man, won for the Dutch 
their freedom from Sp^iin. 

The Dutch law7er Hugo Groiius wrote one of the 
first books on international law. This great man attacked 
inhumanities in ivar. He distinguished between "just" 
and “unjust" w'ars. 

According to the old theory of the Divine Right of 
Kin^: "It is presumption and high contempt in a subject 
to dispute wliat a King can do, or say tliat a King cannot 
do this or that." The English philosopher Thomas Hobbes 
held that the King ruled by Social Contract rather than 
Divine Right, though lie did not oppose absolute sov¬ 
ereignty. At least the Social Contract theory planted the 
seed of free government. 

The contest for power between the people and the 
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King was the great issue of seventeenth-century England, 
England revolted against tlie despotism of the Stuarts, 

In 1629, Charles die First dissolved Parliament. As a 
way of levying taxes without the consent of Parliament, 
Charles demanded payments tvhich he called "ship money.” 
John Hampden, a scjuire of Buckinghamshire, refused to 
pay tliose unlat%’ful]y-lcvied taxes. His trial aroused all 
England. Next time Charles demanded “ship money,” he 
received so little that he had to summon Parliament again, 
Hampden urged Parliament not to compromise with the 
King. Charles did not get tlie money he needed. When 
a Scotch army rvas prepared to march upon London, Par¬ 
liament demanded everything it wanted in return for its 
support. Charles ordered Lite arrest of five members of the 
House for “high treason," but they escaped — and Eng¬ 
land's Civil War began. 

Tlie Parliamentary party invited the Scotch army to 
join the fight against the King, At the batde of Mamon 
Moor, the Scotch Presbyterians and the Parliamentary 
Englishmen (RoundJteads) defeated the Royalists. The 
commander of the Royalist forces had ceased the day’s 
fighting at five p. m. The Roundhead Oliver Cromwell 
thereupon charged and defeated tlie enemy before dark, 

Charles the First was executed. The ruler Cromwell 
voiced these principles: 

"The State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice 
of their opinions.” 

“I desire union and right understanding between the 
godly people, Scots. English, Jews, Gentiles, Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists, and all." 

“It will be found an unjust and unwise jealousy to 
deprive a man of his natural liberty upon a supposition 
he may abuse it." 

John Milton, secretary for foreign tongues under Crom¬ 
well, began the struggle for freedom of the press in his 
Areopagilica. He called for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, on the ground that freedom is necessary to the 
growth of social responsibility. The Parliamentarians re- 
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$pected Milton's conviction that the press should be free. 
Jolm Milton boldly asserted: “Let Truth and Falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew of Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter," 

The English foolishly reinstated the Stuart family in 
the person of the son of the “Martyr King." Charles II. 
The Restoration proved disappointing. Charles II had all 
die duplicity of Jiis father plus graver vices of his own. 

He made a secret treaty with Louis XlV of France 
whereby he was to obtain a large pension and the aid 
of French troops in return for becoming a Catholic and 
requiring the English tOi support Louis in his wars, 

The Crown passed to Charles' brother James II — who 
was of the Catliolic faith and had married a Catholic W'ife, 
and who wanted to re‘establish Catholicism in England! 

Tlie Duke of Monmouth rebelled, but his feeble re¬ 
bellion was suppressed. 

Tlien came the Bloody Assizes of Judge George Jef- 
fre)'s. He was monstrous in the prosecution of cases aris¬ 
ing out of the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. He 
C’tecuted hundreds, sold hundreds into slavery, and or¬ 
dered mutilations. He had uncooperative witnesses flogged 
and imprisoned. He sentenced Lady Alice Lisle to be 
burned at the stake for giving refuge to a fleeing Mon¬ 
mouth soldier. King James changed the penalty to be¬ 
heading. Infamous Judge George Jeffreys was made Lord 
Chancellor of England. As GrenviMe has written: “A 
great deal of harm may rouse men to remove what a little 
harm would only accustom them to endure/' 

The people of England petitioned WilUain of Orange 
to become their King. James fled. Lord Chancellor Jef- 
frej-s died in the Tower of London. The English people 
had proved chat they had the right to dismiss a King, 
and to choose a new one. They had proved that Parlia¬ 
ment had the sole right to levy taxes. They had proved 
that Parliament had the power to supervise exposes 
and die right to declare war. Under the conditions upon 
which the Crown was offered to William of Orange (Wil¬ 
liam HI). England became definitely a constitutional 
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tnonarchy, the ultimate power residing in the people. 
The great Bill of Rights conferred upon Parliament the 
power to levy taxes, authorize expenses, and control the 
standing army. It guaranteed the people freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and the right of trial by jury. 
The bloodless rebellion of 1688 is remembered as the 
"Glorious Revolution." William HI kept ^ith with Par¬ 
liament. 

In !689, tJtc Bill of Religious Toleration was passed in 
England. 

England’s brilliant school of Deistic writen, in the late 
seventeenth century, deserve special credit for thexr critical 
study of religion and ethics. The Deists drew on the 
ethics of the Greek and Roman Stoics. They revived the 
Natural Religion and the classical Ideals of Seneca and 
Cicero. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury set forth a "gentlemanly" 
conception of God. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici was a further con¬ 
tribution toward the Natural Religion movement. 

John Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding be¬ 
came the Bible of the Debts, Locke called for Govern¬ 
ment deriving its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

"Wise men are of but one religion,” said the broad¬ 
minded Ear] of Shaftesbury, whose writings inspired Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin to auUior a Deistic pamphlet. 

The great Deist Edward Gibbon was labeled an “in¬ 
fidel wasp” for his candid treatment of Church history 
in Decline and Fait of the Roman Empire, In behalf of 
penal reform. Gibbon wrote: "Whenever the offense in¬ 
spires less horror than the punishment, the rigor of penal 
laiv b obliged to give way to the common feelings of man¬ 
kind.” 

Viscount Bolingbroke inspired both Pope and Voltaire. 
He comments in his Letters on the Study and Use of His¬ 
tory: "The study of history will prepare us for action and 
observation. History is the ancient author: experience is 
the modem language." 
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Cliarles Blount defined Natuial Religion as "the belief 
we have of an eternal intellectual Being, and of the doty 
which we owe him, manifested to us by our reason.** It 
was his diesis that all men “shall be iudeed by the Law 
of Nature.” 

Matthetv Tindal noted that all men oure their religion 
to chance and education, and “arc mutually and equally 
obliged to examine tv hat may be said on all sides," 

Alexander Pope was a frequent guest of the royal 
Deist, Princess Caroline, as were the astronomer Halley 
and otJier Deists prominent in literature and science. 
Pope held that "the proper study of mankind is man.” 
His Essay on Man offended die orthodox because it omit* 
ted all die dogmas of orthodox theology. 

David Hume brought a radical skepticism to philoso' 
phy, ivJiich stimulated the epistemological pioneering of 
Kant. 

Adam Smith founded the science of political economy 
with his Wealt/f of NatiojUj wherein he explains that fun* 
damental law of supply and demand which is the basis 
of the economic life of mankind. He also wrote a human* 
istic essay entitled, Theo^ij of the Moral Sentiment. 

England had a long line of liberals who criticized the 
foundation of die existing quoj and die broad and 

tolerant Deists were among the greatest of these social 
reformers. We should note also that Voltaire spread Deism 
in France? Leibniz in Germany; and Franklin, Paine, and 
Jefferson in America. 

English liberals pleaded for the multiplication of schools, 
the liberation and education of women, and die humane 
treatment of criminals and the mentally ill. It required 
vigoroi^ effort to establish individual liberty, freedom of 
expression, free scientilic inquiry, labor's rights, woman’s 
rights, popular education, and impartial justice. 

William Godwin, influenced by the French phUoso* 
phers, left the Church for literature. His broad Politicet 
Justice wite published in 1793. The paramour he later 
married, Mary' ^Vollstonecraft, answered Burke’s attack 
on the French Rev'olution with her bold Vindication of 
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the Rights of Man. Then she authored her pioneering 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 

The poet Shelley's second wife, who lived ivith him in 
Switzer land for two years before they were married, was 
dtc daughter of William and Mary Godwin. Shelley's 
association tvith a brave little liberal group in London 
inspired his poetry in behalf of human rights: 

**The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sccptrclcss, free, uncircumscribed, but man; 

Equal, unclassed, iribeless and nationless: . , . 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves. 
From chance, and deatli, and mutability.” 

The nineteenth<entury English liberal John Stuart 
Mill wrote these significant words in his essay. On Liberty: 

"There is the greatest difference between presuming an 
opinion to be true because, with every opportunity for 
contesting it, it has not been refuted, and assuming its 
trutli for the purpose of not permitting its refutation. , . . 

"He who knows only one side of the case knows little 
of that. . , . 

"The only freedom srhich deserves the name is that of 
pursuing our owm good in our own way so long as we do 
not attempt to deprive others of tlieirs, or impede tlieir 
efforts to obtain it,” 

The seventeenth-century Frenchman Reni Descartes 
founded the modern period of philosophy. His scientific 
mind rejected the intellectual tumblings of the past as 
"elegant and unworthy trifling,” He boldly examined 
the very bases of human thought, recognized the conse¬ 
quential fact of the evolution of life, and emphasized the 
ideal of human progress tlirough education. This ad¬ 
vanced thinker was forced to leave France, and then Hol¬ 
land. At last the liberal Queen Christina of Sweden wel¬ 
comed him to her court. 

In cightecntli-century France, Louis XIV depleted the 
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national treasury and Sou ted the rights of the poor. Vol¬ 
taire said: "1 have seen the people wretched under a 
rigorous servitude.” This greatest of the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury thinkers tvas the leader of the Frencli Enlighten¬ 
ment in its opposition to the Old Regime. He was the 
champion of Reason and Humanity^ the foe of blind 
belief and all the tyranny and injustice which it per¬ 
mitted. Voltaire was die sworn enemy of arbitrary gov¬ 
ernment, and of privileged orthodoxy. To present the 
briefest possible ^ecis of his wonderful message: 

“Let us be consoled that the number of reasoning peo¬ 
ple is growing every day. All is not lost when the people 
are taught that diey have minds. All is lost, on the con¬ 
trary, ivJien they are treated like a herd of bulls. The 
rev'olution ivorks in all minds. Reason penetrates into 
the merchants' shops as into the nobles’ palaces. 

few claim the right belonging to rank; all possess 
the right of nature. 

■'It is to him who masters our minds by force of truth, 
and not to tliose who enslave them by violence, that we 
owe our reverence. 

"The individual who persecutes his brother because he 
is not of the same opinion is a monster. Though I do not 
agiee with a word you say, I will defend with my life 
your right to say it. 

"Vour soul will not be the object of God's eternal 
hate. What does it matter under what name we pray to 
Him? The eternal wisdom of the Most High has en¬ 
graved in the depths of your heart the Religion of Nature. 
God judges us by our virtues, not by our sacrifices. The 
wholesome goodness of a merciful God everyivhere at¬ 
taches pleasure to human needs. Let us do our duty to 
Cod by being just and true to each other.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau also struggled for the restora¬ 
tion of man’s natural rights. "It is the common people 
who compose the human race," he said. In The Soaai 
Contract. Rousseau advocated Government based on the 
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coment of the governed, and pointed out chat the ruler 
is just the people’s delegate. He argued that Government 
5houLd not be based upon Divine Right:, but upon the 
Principle of Popular Sovereignty. Rousseau urged the 
abolition of artificial social and political inequalities 
which have been introduced into human life by usurpa¬ 
tions of power: 

"‘Man is bom free* and he is everywhere in chains. 
Slaves lose their ail in chains, e\^en the desire to leave 
them* 

' The human species is divided into herds, each having 
a cliief who guards only to devour it. 

'"To renounce liberty is to renounce manhood. 

"'Since no man has natural authority over his kind, and 
since strength does not make rightp there remains only 
agreement for the basis of all legitimate authority among 
men. 

"What a man loses by the social contract is an un¬ 
limited right to anything that tempts him which he can 
obtain; what he gains is civil liberty and the ownership 
of all that be possesses*'" 

Rousseau's message has done much to place man’s social 
life upon a sounder basis^ 

The most brilliant writers of tlie age contributed ar¬ 
ticles on science, politics, and economics to Editor Di¬ 
derot's famous Encyclopedia, Diderot was so poor in his 
youth that he resolved to help the needy always. His vol¬ 
ume Philosophic Thoughts was consigned to the flames^ 
but he continued his daring heresies in the face ot cen¬ 
sorship and denunciation. He carried on to make the En¬ 
cyclopedia *’the handsomest monument of the nation and 
of literature."' 

Baron von Hoi bach was one of the most eminent con¬ 
tributors to the Encyclopedia. Holhach wrote, to quote 
by way oE digest: "Nature invites man to love himself* 
incessantly to augment the sum o£ his happiness* Nature 
bids man consult his reason and take it for his guide* 
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Nature tells uiaix to seek light, to seardi for the truth, 
Nature commands the perve^e man to blush for lus vices, 
for his shameless desires, his crimes. But religion says 
to the most corrupt; "Fear to kindle the %s*rath oE a God 
whom thou knot^Tst not: but if against his laws thou hast 
committed a crime, expiate thy misdeeds by sacrifices, 
offerings, prayers,' Nature says to man; "Thou art free, 
and no power on eartli can lawfully strip thee of thy 
rights.' Religion cries to him tltat he is a slave condemned 
by Cod to groan under die rod of God's representatives," 

On die economic side, the Encyclopedists were led by 
the economist Du Pont de Nemours and the statesman 
Turgot. The latter tvas dismissed from his Government 
post because "he did not sufiiciently dissemble his hatred 
for the cowardice and baseness of those who fattened upon 
die abuses that \v-ere eating like an ulcer into the heart of 
France." 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, Baron de 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws cited the utility of a law 
as its real audiority. This masterpiece, of classical inspira¬ 
tion, did more for man's social progress than any other 
book which had yet appeared in a European language. 
"I have not draivn my principles from my prejudices," 
wrote Montesquieu, "but from the nature of things." 
With an impartial recognition of diverse patterns of cul¬ 
ture, his book compares the laws of different countries, and 
discusses the basis of law and authority. Spirit of L&ws 
went through twenty-two editions in eighteen mondis, and 
was translated into most of die main European languages. 
Montesquieu also wrote the Fersian Letters, satirizing 
French social and political life in his day. Gibbon testified: 
"My delight is to read and reread Montesquieu, whose 
vigour of style and boldness of hypotliesis are so potent to 
rouse and stimulate the genius of the age.” 

Pierre Bayle held that "moral convictions can exist 
independently of religious beliefs." He left France for 
safer Holland, and taught philosophy at Rotterdam. His 
Historieiii ottd Crittcal LiciioTiory, Tvrittcn in the seven- 
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teentJi century, was a major source of eighteentlKcntury 
rational isni. 

Count Volney's Ruirj of £m^fVer relates "the tragedies 
of superstitions tirhich have engulfed empires and brought 
them to an inglorious end." His Natural Law treats of 
morality as a science, to be studied by die same methods 
as the other natural sciences. Volney championed tolerance 
and die rights of man. 

Prior to die French Kevolution, the wealth of France 
was in the hands of the cleTg;y and the nobility. The 
common people suffered more and more under Louis XIV, 
Louis XV, and Louis XVL The common people owned 
little of the land. They tverc like mistreated beasts of 
burden. Honest critics were liable to imprisonment with¬ 
out trial. For these reasons, the French Revolution en¬ 
sued. Absolute monarchy was overthrown. The National 
Assembly issued the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
The French Revolution enforced uniformity of laws 
throughout France, It removed the privileges of special 
classes. It freed the land for the farmers' use. It intro¬ 
duced free trade between all parts of France. There was 
no more exorbitant taxation. All smcations and profes¬ 
sions were opened to all citizens, and complete freedom 
of religion was established. The French Revolution estab- 
lished the rights of self-government, access to opportunity, 
and property-possession. 

There was a temporary set-back in the Reign of Terror 
and Napoleon's effort to defend advanced ideals by dic¬ 
tatorial methods. 

The Italian reformer Beccaria attacked the brutal system 
of dealing with criminals in the eighteenth century, op¬ 
posed the use of torture in obtaining confessions, and 
held that tlie punishment should fit the crime. This 
professor of political philosophy was appalled by the tor¬ 
ture and vindictive punishment of criminals in his day. 
Only rarely did the chained and underfed Italian prisoner 
surs'ivc until the expiration of his sentence. Humanitarian 
Beccaria was convinced tliat society shares some of the 
blame for crime, and should take steps to reduce iis in- 
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cidence. He urged that a serious effort be made to re- 
habilitate the offender. His book recommending a seien- 
tifiCp civilized approach to the crime-problem went into 
many editions in many languages. 

Back in tlie eighteenth century, it was customary to 
lash the mentally ill, and even to tear out their tongues. 
The French physician Philippe Pinel "cut the chains from 
the madmenp" and introduced the scientific treatment of 
mental disorders. 

In the seventeenth century, an Englishman named Roger 
Williams emigrated to Boston and became the champion 
of religious liberty in America. He did not find liberty 
in Massachusetts. There suffrage depended on religious 
t«ts- No criticism of the stem politico-religious power 
was permitted. "Blasphemous" opinions were brutally 
punished by scourging, tongue-boring, and ear-cropping. 
Sabbath violators were placed in the stocks. The Pilgrims 
and the Puritans had come to America for their own 
freedom oE worship, but they did not accord the same 
right to the others. Roger Williams was sentenced to 
banishment for his opinions that the State had no jurisdic* 
tion over men's consciences, that the colonists were bound 
by justice to purchase their land from the Indians, and 
that magistrates should not require an oath of an un¬ 
believer. Roger Williams bought land from his Indian 
friends, and founded the settlentent of Providence. He 
established complete religious tolerance. Rhode Island was 
the home of the oppressed. 

The Quaker William Penn recognized the rights of the 
Indians to the land they occupied. When Penn took pos¬ 
session of land in Pennsylvania* he paid the full value of 
their land to the Shawnee and Susquehanna IndianSj and 
to previous white settlers. In his charter for hSs colony, 
Penn gave every adult male the right to vote, regardless 
of church membership or property qualifications. His 
charter granted religious liberty and free speech to all. 
He established free education for the poor. 

William Penn authored An EsMy Towards the Present 
md Future PeeLce of Europe, recommending a United 
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States of Europe with an organization to which, all da^ 
tjons should submit their disputes. 

The Salem witchcraft persecutions (1698-93) were an 
abuse of power which resulted in lire destruction of the 
political power of New England ecclesiastics. Samuel Par¬ 
ris. pastor of the local church at Salem, brought charges 
of witchcraft against members of his church who had re¬ 
sisted his scheme to get the church parsonage deeded to 
him. Then Cotton Mather got in the act. Nineteen good 
gentlemen and ladies were hanged. Giles Corey was 
squeezed to death between two great slabs of stone. One 
hundred and fifty people were ilirown in jail, and a larger 
number were placed in home-arrest. When everybody be¬ 
came disgusted by these atrocities, tire Governor pardoned 
all the accused. Since 1693, no ecclesiastical body has 
been allowed to dictate die laws in New England 

Thomas Paine tvas one of the great moving spirits of 
America's liberation from England's imperialistic rule. 
His Common Sense aroused the people to fight on for 
complete independence. His Rights of Man is a glorious 
argument for democracy. His Age of Retison voices the 
broad religion of Deism: “The world is my country, and 
to do good is my religion.” 

George Washington was die Father of His Country, the 
United States of America, It was he who recommended 
"an indissoluble union of die States under one Federal 
head." A convention of which Washington tvas die chair¬ 
man wrote the Constitution of the United States, 

Thomas Jefferson championed the right of die people 
to rule. He isnote the Declaration of Independence. We 
can thank him for laws guaranteeing freedom of consci¬ 
ence, and fostering general education. "Error of opinion 
may be tolerated,” said diis great friend of freedom, 
"where reason is left free to combat it.*’ Jefferson appre¬ 
ciated the necessity of education for the successful working 
of democracy. Jefferson characterized the fusion of Church 
and State as "a loadisome combination;'* he championed 
Separation ism. The American separation of Chun^ and 
State is the condition of political and religious freedom. 
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Alexander Hamilton called the common people “a great 
beast,” but Thomas Jefferson had faith in the average man. 
Jefferson added the Bill of Rights to the Constitution of 
the United States. These first ten amendments provide for 
religious liberty, freedom of speech and of the press, the 
right of peaceful assembly and of petition. They guard 
against unlawful search and seizure. They guarantee that 
no one sliall be deprived of life, liberty, or property with¬ 
out due process of latv. They guarantee trial by jury, and 
other important human rights. 

The tenth amendment reserv'es to the States all power 
that die States have not expressly granted to the Federal 
Government. Jefferson did not want the concentration of 
power, but rather the diffusion of power among all the 
people. 

These sublime words are Thomas Jefferson's; “I have 
swoTti upon ths sIIqt of God dcTniil hostiliiy tt^oinst every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man." 

The democratic process in human relations (which has 
roots in the philosophies of Kant, Rousseau, and Locke) 
can work successfully only where there is informed intel¬ 
ligence and spirit of fraternity. In the democratic free 
society, the people are sot-ereign. The people abide by 
the laitfs of their own making. Duties are proportionate 
to rights. Every man 1 $ morally obligated to respect others 
as he respects himself. The democratic free society is 
open to never-ending progress. It is not a closed but an 
open society. Henri Bergson, in The Two Sources of 
Morality and Heligion, notes that tlie motto of the non- 
democratic society was: ■‘Autliority, Hierarchy, Immobil- 
ity. In contrast, the motto of the democratic society is: 

Liberty', Equality, Fraternity.” By Equality, we mean 
equal opportunity. 

Jefferson noted how often the priest has been ”in al¬ 
liance u'ith the^ despot, abetting his abuses in return for 
protection to his own. Every church has its rights, and 
us worthy^service to perform, as a private organization. 
Bui the history of the struggles to separate Church and 
State reminds us that fusionism has been inimical to hu- 
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man liberty. There Is nothing in the cs^sential principles of 
the Catholic Cliurch antagonistic to any form of lawful 
government, but in tlioee countries where that Church has 
been politically allied with forces of reaction it has given 
cause for resentment. Since the French Revolution, there 
have been struggles against the Catholic Chttrch in France, 
Italy, Spain, and some other nations. Some “lelonnmg" 
Governments have interpreted the separation of CImrch 
and State to mean a subordination of Church to State, 
a stand very different from religious freedom. In the free 
society of the United States, where all churches are free 
and equal, we have found the optimum solution to a very 
old problem. Every sectarian religion is respected, and 
there is resistance only where a sectarian religion endeavors 
to advance its interests by the use of political measures. 

Seventy million Americans are churchless, but tliat does 
not mean that they are Jacking in broad e^ential religion. 
We should remember that secular rather than orthodox 
religious forces took the lead in the abolition of slavery, 
the establishment of woman's rights, and the launching of 
universal free education. Formal religion has rendered 
great services too. But it is in accord with the Modem 
Spirit to judge men by their works rather than their faith, 
the latter being a strictly private matter. 

Simon Bolivar (1785-1830). influenced by the .American 
and French Revolutions, resolved that South America 
should be freed from Spanish tyranny, He liberated Ck>l- 
ombia, Veneruela, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

The Englishman Thomas Clarkson did much to end 
the slave-trade, the capture and sale of Africans. He pro¬ 
nounced it morally wrong for British ship-owners to make 
slat'es of human beings, and dedicated his life to die aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade, Manacled slaves were transported 
in leaky vessels, crowded together with their knees dou¬ 
bled up and ilieir heads bumping the ceiling. There were 
daily atrocities. But Clarkson was regarded as a madman 
when he protested. He bore poverty and ostracism. Money- 
mad “respectable" people arg;ued tJiat if England didn’t 
handle die slave-trade business, France would. They 
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pronounced it desirable for tbe “black heathens" to be 
brought into Christian countries. Fortunately, Clarkson’s 
high aim u'as championed by Wilberforce, Pitt. Fox, 
Burke, Lord Grenville, and Josiah Wedgivood- Wilber* 
force led in Parliament the movement to put an end to 
s1ave*tiadlng. 

Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves in the United States, 

This used to be a man’s tvorld, and the M'Oman's place 
was in the Itome. Women bad neither political freedom 
nor property rights. But bold women demanded equal 
rights with men — higher education, political rights, pro¬ 
perty rights, and a place in business and the professions. 
The Quakers were among the pioneer agitators for woman 
suffrage, Mary Wollstonecraft championed woman's right 
to freedom. Harriet Martineau advocated equal educa¬ 
tional opportunities for both sexes. The emotions of un¬ 
derprivileged and wronged womanhood were set forth 
in the novels of Jane Austen, the Bronte sisteis, George 
Eliot, and George Sand. Among the women who called 
for political freedom were Mrs, Mercy Otis Warren, Mrs. 
Hannah Lee Corbin, and Abigail Adams (wife of John 
Adams). Among ilie men ivho favored woman suffrage 
were John Stuart Mill and Benjamin Disraeli. 

The great fighters for woman suffrage in the United 
States iticUidcd Luerctia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Anna Howard Shaw. Carrie Chapman Catt, and Susan B. 
Anthony. The following Declaration of Sentiments, which 
we present m abridged form, had an important role in 
tlie liberation of womanhood: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
Md women are created equal, and merit equal rights. 
The history of mankind is a history of repeated usurpa¬ 
tions. Let facts be submitted to a candid world. 
has never permitted woman to exercise her inalienable 
right to the elective franchise. He has compelled her to 
submit to laws m the fotmation of which she had no 
voice. He has xvithheld from her rights which are given 
to the most Ignorant and degraded men. He has token 
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from her all right in property, even to the wages she 
earns. He has taxed her to support a government which 
recognizes her only when her property can be made pro¬ 
fitable to it. He has monopolized all the profitable em¬ 
ployments/' 

Woman was socially and legally the equal of man in 
several ancient civilizations, but subsequent history de¬ 
graded woman’s position. The Industrial Revolution made 
a place for thousands of women in the factories, though 
mainly as cheap labor. However this precedent enabled 
some women of ability to get into industry on more 
favorable terms. The first colleges for women were 
founded in tSgfi — W^esleyan Ckjllege in Georgia, and 
Mount Holyoke Seminary in Massachusetts. In time, quite 
a number of universities added separate collies for svomen, 
or adopted coeducation, At present there are many women 
in the fields of industry, trade, education, law, medicine, 
social service work, literature, science, and politics. Late in 
the nineteenth century, Australia and New Zealand gave 
women the right to vote. The Scandinavian countries in¬ 
troduced woman suHrage early in the twentieth century. 
Before 1514, the only countries granting the franchise to 
women were New Zealand, Finland, Australia, Nonvay, 
and Sweden. By 1920, twenty-eight States granted women 
the right to vote. Woman won her franchise in the United 
States {Nineteenth Amendment, 1920), and in Great Bri¬ 
tain (Reform Bills of igi8 and 1928). 

The Stviss Henri Dunant establislied the International 
Red Cross to relieve the suffering caused by war and by 
national disasters. 

Special foundations to serve the cause of humanity in¬ 
clude the Rockefeller, the Carnegie, the Rhodes, and the 
Nobel Foundations, 

There are a great many religious and secular charities 
which safeguard tlie rights of the unfortunate. One of 
these is the American Foundation for the Blind. 

The latest great step in history's long movement toward 
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fairness is the United Nations, working toward intenia- 
tional peace and justice. 

Cortcfurton 

Robert Brotming ^vrote; 

"Progress is the law of life, man is not Man as yet. 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth. 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness. . , . 

But when full roused, each giant limb awake, 

Eadi sinew strung, tlic great heart pulsing fast. 

He shall start up and stand on his OUTI earth. 

Then shall iiis Jong triumphal march begin.” 

Universal acceptance of the Bill of Human Rights will 
traly begin the long triumphal march of awakened man¬ 
kind. If our world can avoid ivars. and correct its political 
and religious authoritarjanisins, the movement toward 
fairness^ ivtll go on until all die men and women every¬ 
where in die world shall mate the most of life's sacred 
potvers. 

The growdi of die humanitarian spirit has already abol¬ 
ished slavery', torture, capital punishment for minor of¬ 
fenses, cruel treatment of the physically and mentally 
handicapped, and many other injustices which once seem¬ 
ed irremediable. Men have thrown off the chains of mon- 
ardiy. Men are transcending tribalism, and are approach¬ 
ing the realization of a world community {though not 
without retarding spirits). Science has transformed man's 
world-vicw. and has improved his standard of living Man 
has all die intellectual and technological equipment he 
needs to direct his destiny in such a way that the fullest 
opportunities will be available to all. With the love- 
motive in our hearts, we can mold a fairer world. 

Havelock Ellis reminds us. in The l^ew Spirit- “There 
IS no renascence of die human spirit unless some mighty 
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leverage has been at work long previously. Such forces 
work underground, slowly and coarsely and patiently, 
during barren periods, and they meet with much con¬ 
tempt . * . but, in the end, it is by these diat the finer 
and higher is lifted to new levels. ... At tiie end of the 
sixteenth century^ it was above all the sudden expansion of 
the world that inspired human effort and aspiration. In 
later days science has carried on die same movement by 
revealing world within world. A chief element in the spirit 
of the Frencli revolution was, as Taine pointed out, that 
scientific activity whidi centered around Newton. In out 
own time . . . the conception of evolution has penetrated 
every department of organic science, especially where it 
touches man. . . . The great and grouping sciences of to¬ 
day are the sciences of man. . , , Our hopes for die evolu¬ 
tion of manp and our most indispensable guide, are l>ound 
up with all that tee can learn of mans past and all diat we 
can measure of his present."* 

There have indeed been constructive movements in the 
past of mankind, which give impetus to the progressive 
forces of the present day. Although the privileged classes 
tried to keep t!ie working classes in ignorance, a zeal for 
universal education spread over die world, A refreshing 
new^ respect for the freedom and significance of the indi¬ 
vidual came into die mental atmosphere of our planet. 
Humanity had borne the iron rule of kings, but the United 
States was born as a Government deriving its just pow'ers 
from the consent of the governed. Mankind struck off the 
shackles of tyranny. 

The principle of individual freedom has been established 
by degrees in many lands. The movement toward fairness 
has been replacing special privilege wuth equal opportuni¬ 
ties for all. Labor has demanded a fair distribution. There 
has been a great progress of education. There has been a 
widening diffusion of cultural treasures w^hich used to be 
the monopoly of the rich minority. Many provincial preju¬ 
dices have been overcome by the new cultural interchange. 
The machine has lightened our toil, and has given us 
more leisure for the enrichment of life. Science has so 
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shrunk the world, in its physical aspects, that we all are 
world citizens whether we realize it or not. Our duty 
today is to be good citizens o£ tlie world community. 

In Men Like GodSf H. G. Wells voices an exalted social 
vision for the future of mankind. To quote loosely by 
way of abstract: 

"There is no way but knowledge out of Ute cages of 
life. Earthly tltought is barely awakened as yet to the task 
and possibilities before mankind. All human history so 
far has been no more than the stirring of a sleeper, a 
gadiering discontent, a rebellion against the limitations 
set upon life, tlie unintelligent protest of thwarted imagi¬ 
nations. Ail the revolutions that have ever been on eai^ 
arc but indistinct preludes to the revolution that has still 
to come. Men have been struggling out of such entangle¬ 
ments as die lie of monardiy, the lies of dppnatic religion 
and dogmatic morality, towards public self-respect and 
cleanness of mind and body. They have struggled towards 
international charity and the liberadon of their common 
economic life from a network of pretences, dishonesties 
and impostures. There is confusion in all struggles; re¬ 
tractions and defeats: but the whole effect {when we 
view the human epic from some calm height) is one of 
steadfast advance. 

"Yet shall our earth weave law, duty and education into 
a larger sanity than man has ever known. Men will pres¬ 
ently laugh at the things they once feared, and brush aside 
the impostures that had overawed them and the absurdi¬ 
ties that had tormented and crippled tJtcir lives. And as 
this great revolution is adiieved and earth wheels into 
daylight, the burden of human miseries will lift, and 
courage oust sorrow from hearts of men. Earth, which is 
noxv no more than a rvildemess. sometimes horrible and 
at best picturesque, a wilderness interspersed with weedy 
scratcliings for food and with hovels and slums and slag- 
heaps, earth will grow rich w-ith loveliness. The sons of 
earth, purified from disease, siveet-minded and strong and 
beautiful, will go proudly about their conquered planet 
and lift their daring to the stars. Given only the wilt/* 
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In (lie Age oE Discovery, Vasco da Gama reached India. 
Columbus reached America, Cabot planted the English 
flag on (he coast oE Labrador, Hudson discovered the 
river t^'hich bears his name, and also Hudson’s Bay. Cortez 
conquered Mexico. Pizarro obtained the treasures of Peru, 
De Soto discovered the Mississippi River. Champlain 
traveled from the St. Larvrence to the Great Lakes. La 
Salle sailed dotvn the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, 
English pioneen explored and settled the Atlantic coast 
region. Greed, quite as much as curiosity, was an incen¬ 
tive to discovery. 

Portuguese and Dutch traders established regular con¬ 
tact with the islands of the East Indies. In 164a, the 
Dutch Captain Tasman discovered Tasmania and New 
Zealand. In 1728, tlte Danish explorer Bering proved that 
Alaska was separated from Siberia by a strait. The Eng¬ 
lishman Cook mapped and charted the waters of the 
southern Pacific. 

Chartered companies established trading posts and per¬ 
manent settlements. Famous chartered companies “were 
the English, Dutch, and French East India Companies, 
and the English Ijondon and Plymouth Companies. 

The nations of W'cstern Europe staked out claims in 
both tlie Eastern and Western hemispheres. Colonial 
powers invaded various countries to obtain a place for 
their people to settle, to increase their w'ealth. and to 
augment their political strength. Western man's imperial¬ 
istic expansion, and establishment of colonial empires, 
tended to widen the horizons of cultural interchange. But 
Western man looked down on "heathen” peoples of a 
different color, w'hcun he considered "backivard’' because 
they were different. His colonialism rvas associated with so 
much cruelty that gentle peoples learned to tremble at 
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the appearance oE the wliLte man. "There is not a socalled 
civilized people," notes Felix Adler, "whose record does 
not contain die stain of actual crimes such as must bring 
the blush o£ shatne to the lover of his country." 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
some of tile richest tropical regions came under the do¬ 
minion of Spain, Holland, France, and England. There 
was a shameful War of the Races." The great sea powers 
engaged in ruthless rivalry for defenseless areas which 
were rich in natural resources. The lands of weaker peo¬ 
ples tvere invaded, conquered, and exploited for profit 
by the powers diat were mightier at arms, greedier, and 
more aggressive. 


The European powers invaded Asia and Africa, where 
they colonized large areas. They obtained spices, tea, 
raw material, and new trade markets hy means of force 
and trickery. They exploited the people and tlie resources 
of .Asia, and their colonial policy intensified tlie poverty 
of the Asiatic continent. As Lillian Smith reminds us, 
in Now is the Timet "Wlien industry came to the West 
and matured into a way oE life, the colonial powers did 
not Indus trial ue tlieir colonies, whose people needed so 
desperately to get off tlie land and into faaories where 
tliey could make a living wage. Instead, they deliberately 
resiramed industrial growth — ivaniing to hold these 
markets for ilieir own manufactured goods” Not only 
did oppressive colonialism arouse feelings of ill-will aijainst 
the white colonial, but his callous racial arrogance was 
also most irritating. He had no respect for the ancient 
cultures whicli he exploited. The reason why Communism 
has made so much progress in Asia in out oivn time is 
because of the sms of Western imperialism. Of course 
Communism too is a system of imperialism and exploita- 

_ The slave-trade was a particularly obnoxious feature of 
era of European colonialism. As Miss Smith tells it; 
^ also an unexpected and highly profitable 

^moduy for trade: human beings who ?Je differ 
Their bodies were fine and strong; they were bright 
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enougli: but their skin was dark, they s|x>ke a different lan¬ 
guage* they ivere not ChrisuanSp and, in the tropical heat, 
did not wear many clothes. Maybe this meansp the 
traderignorant, greedy mind whisperedp that it is all 
right to enslave them. He did so. It was not too difficult 
to kidnap themp for the>^ iiad been bred in a culture that 
made them trustful. Once they were kidnapedt the 
trader piled them in sailing vessels and hauled tliose who 
sur\4ved to Anierka, or sometimes to seaports of England 
and Portugal or Spain, where tliey were resold to the col¬ 
onies. They brought a fine price. The developing planta¬ 
tions in the South needed cheap labor. Free labor was 
better. The demand grew*. Buying and selling of colored 
human beings mushroomed into big business. Great fam¬ 
ily fortunes ivere bnik on it in Europe, in New England, 
in Neiv York; and in the South the plantation system, 
which these slaves made possiblOp Flourished.” 

The white colonials unfeelingly disregarded: the in¬ 
terests of the original inhabitants of the lands they oc¬ 
cupied. The invaders foisted their own ways upon native 
peoples of very different backgroundSp Colonial peoples 
were treated with profound contempt, as savage brutes, 
and by disrespect reduced to impotence. Those who in¬ 
vaded the lands of peoples less powerful tlian themselves 
forgot the principles of brotiierhood and love, though 
formal religion was closely allied with the imperialistic 
ravages. W^hat the invaders rvanted %vas quick richeSp and 
they displayed no little cruelty to weaker racs. They 
claimed the right of occupation and government in virtue 
of conquest. In some cases they made the cannon speak 
in wars of extennination against weaker peoples^ In other 
cases the ^\'eaker peoples were gradually caused to dimin¬ 
ish or become extinct through unaccustomed new ways 
of ^'civilization/* harsh coercion that killed their interest 
iri life, overwork, Eurojjean clothingp drinks and diseases. 

The riches t^hich Spain gained from her conquests in 
tropical America had a pronounced influence upon the 
wars and politics of Europe. The Spanish, the Dutch, 
and the English had settlements and plantations in the 
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Eastern Hemisphere. The Spanish, the Dutch, die French, 
and the English undertook gigantic enterprises in trade, 
agriculture, and mining in the West Indies and South 
America. The colonial natives suffered much. Their age- 
old laws and customs were swept aside. They were forced 
to work under health-destroying conditions. 

Saddest of all »vas the near-extermination of dve peace¬ 
ful native populations in islands of the West Indies. Bar- 
tolom^ de las Casas foretold “the judgment that would 
fall on Spain for the horrors perpetrated on the wretched 
aborigines." The native population in the "West India 
Islands ivas overworked in the mines and plantations 
until many died, and ilien the Spaniards introduced Negro 
slaves from Africa. 

It should never be forgotten that the largest island of 
the West Indies was inhabited by noble savages, gentle 
characters who had tJucir own religion of God and im¬ 
mortality. The Spaniards did them no favor by bringing 
in another religion which they themselves did not prac¬ 
tice. The Spaniards exhausted tlie poor natives with a 
rigorous program of mining and crop-cultivation. Those 
who fell by the wayside were easily replaced. Tliose tvho 
protested against being worked to death were slaughtered 
by the hundreds. When the natives were almost exter¬ 
minated, new slaves were brought in. 

It is gruesome to read about the ruthless outrages of 
Cortez in ^fexico and Pizarro in Peru. The Spaniards 
were by far the cruelest in their plunder and enslave¬ 
ment of weaker peoples, who were shocked by the brutal¬ 
ity of the white men. 

The early French contacts with Indochina began in 
the seventeenth century. The French began to gain con¬ 
trol over tlie fate of Indochina in 1747, and in the follow¬ 
ing century they became the nominal masters of the whole 
peninsula. The opposition to their rule by coercion did 
not b^egin only yesterday. 

What has been the result of the war of the races? Some 
of the so-called backward peoples" have recently acquired 
self-consciousness, and the will to throw off ruthlea ex- 
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ploitation. Imperialism has prodded them into activity 
to win their freedom. Ocher exploited weaker peoples 
have disappeared, or are greatly diminished in numbers, 

Indians survive in North and South America, but their 
traditional customs and beliefs are becoming but a me^ 
mory. 

Benjamin Kidd has written in substance {Soda/ Suofu* 
fion^; “The Australian Aboriginal retires before the in¬ 
vader, his tribes dispersed, his hunting-grounds taken from 
him to be utilized for other purposes. In New Zealand 
a similar fate is overtaking the Maoris. The same history 
is repeating itself in South Africa. All the Tasmanians are 
gone. The Pacific Islanders are departing childless.** 

More recently, Alexander Goldenweiser tells us in hb 
monograph. Can There Be a Human Racef: "The natives 
of Australia, here and there, have preserved enough of 
their age-old culture to feed endless anthropological con¬ 
troversies, but its life-blood has flowed out. Like the 
creeks of tlic Australian desert tliese cultures have lost 
their "way in the hot sands, ne\'er to reach the ocean of 
world civilization. So it is rvith the once picturesque and 
voluptuous cultures of the islands of the South Seas. They 
have been weaned of the sea that conceived and nurtured 
them. , . , The ancestral cemeteries lie heavy with their 
human burden, dead "from lack of interest.' . . . Civiliza¬ 
tion came to them like a thief in the night; it carried off 
their arts, their dreams, and their play. It took their free¬ 
dom, killed their imaginations, and gave them work. The 
children of nature were bored and — died. The ‘white 
man's burden’ has been lightened. Some of our charges, 
tortured even unto death by the grim tutelage, are no 
more." 

It is proverbial that sinners themselves become the vic¬ 
tims of their sins. Militaristic imperialism has gone on to 
rarage the European world ivith warfare. Modern im¬ 
perialism has resulted from the desire for markets for 
surplus manu^ciures, places to invest surplus capital, 
sources of raw materials and food products, outlets for 
surplus population, protection of missionaries, naval bases 
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and coaling stationi, and the satisfaction of national pride. 
The effects of imperialism have been the formation of 
rival alliances, naval competition, tariff wars, trade rival¬ 
ries, and terrible outbreaks of bloody carnage, 

The exploitation of the weak by the strong has been 
the supreme tragedy of history. As Thomas E. Ennis 
reminds us: “All utopias call for a repudiation of this coer¬ 
cion and die creation of a working principle of brother¬ 
hood and charity,” Not yet has man realized any utopia, 
but we must remember that there are races other than our 
otra, and we have to live in the same w'orld together. 
"Shall we accept them as team-mates harnessed with us to 
the chariot of history," asks Alexander Goldenweiser, "or 
sliall we persist in forcing them to do the pulling while 
we ivield the whip of race pride and domination — per¬ 
haps only to be ourselves driven some day?" 

Colonial Empires 

The colonial empires of the seventeenth century were 
as follows: 


Portugal established trading posts in India, and gained 
control of Ceylon, Java. Sumatra, and other islands. 

Holland seized most of the Portuguese islands in the 
East Indies, founded Cape Town at the southern tip of 
Africa, and established the colony of New Netherland in 
America (which die English conquered in 1664, and re¬ 
named New York). 

Tlie Spanish domain consisted of most of South Amer¬ 
ica. much of North America, most of the islands of the 
West Indies, and many islands in the Paci&c. TJie Spani¬ 
ards exploited the gold and stiver mines of the New World, 
using first the native Indians and then Negro slaves im¬ 
ported from Africa. African slavery was introduced with 
the blessing of the Church, 

France obtained the valley of the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes basin, and the Mississippi Valley (Louisiana 
Territory) in North America. France also secured islands 
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in die West Indies, and trading posts in India. The French 
colonies were governed despotically. Trapping and fur¬ 
trading were the main occupations. 

By the end of the seventeentli century, England had 
fur depots in the Hudson Bay area, a tJiin line of set- 
detnents along the Atlantic coast of America, and a few 
trading posts in India. Eventually the British flag would 
fly over one fourth of the eardi's surface. The English 
setdements in America grew faster than the French and 
Spanish possessions. Farming was the main occupation. 

Hendrik Willem van Loon, in his popular Story of Man^ 
kind, observes tliat "die history of the last five hundred 
years is really the record of a gigantic struggle between 
the so^alled 'leading powers' and those who hoped to 
deprive them of their fortunate position and become their 
successors as the recognized masters of the seas. Spain 
came to glory across the dead bodies of the great Italian 
commercial republics and of Portugal. As soon as Spain 
had established that far-famed empire upon which the 
sun (for reasons of geography or honesty) ivas never known 
to set, Holland tried to rob her of her riches and in view 
of the difference in size of the two countries, the Dutch 
Republic achieved a very remarkable success. But no 
sooner had Holland acquired tliose parts of die world 
which dien seemed to offer the biggest chance of imme¬ 
diate profit than France and England appeared upon the 
scene to despoil the Dutch people of their newly acquired 
possessions. When iliis had been accomplish^, France 
and England fought for tire spoils and after a long and 
costly struggle, England came out on top. Thereafter 
England dominated the w^orld for more than a century. 
She brooked no rivalry. Small nations that came in her 
path tvere run under foot. Large ones rvhich could not be 
tackled single handedly suddenly found themselves con¬ 
fronted by one of those mysterious political alliances of 
which the rulers of England (past masters in the craft of 
foreign politics) seemed to possess the secreL” 

Men have ivonshipped false gods — national influence. 
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power, rvealtli, and glory. Yet shall our species learn to 
ttrorship the one common Father, who does not demand 
blood sacrifices. Then man will be something better than 
a predatory mammal abusing his superior intelligence to 
steal what belongs to his neighbor, Man shall discover his 
true dignity, and achieve a cooperative world-community. 
No longer shall greedy cut-tltroat nations live and die by 
the sw'ord, Man will not emerge Into truly human con¬ 
ditions until the whole earth becomes one peaceful family, 
governed by svisdom and compassion for the ivelfare of 
all. 


Rivalries and TTarj 

Much world history is the tragic history of war, for the 
reason that man at an early stage of his development fell 
into predatory habits of life. The Western nations have 
been particularly militaristic. TJie war system has been 
bound up with narrow nationalism and cut-throat com¬ 
petition between nations. Proud nations have been guilty 
of robbery, violence, and other acts of dishonor which 
w'ould classify an individual man as a criminal. From 
1668 to 1783, dynastic and colonial rivalries led to one 
war after anotlier. 

Ambitious autocrats ruled all tlie great countries of 
Europe except England. They were greedy for land and 
power. There were feuds between the Bourbons and the 
Hapsburgs, between the Holieniollems and the Hapsburgs. 
etc. England, France, and Spain engaged in ruthless rivalry 
for colonics, and for control of the world^s commerce. In 
North America, the westward expansion of the English 
colonies collided with the southw'ard expansion of the 
French colonies. In India, rival French and English trad- 
ing companies fought svith armies for trade monopoly. 

Louis XIV invaded Flanders and hoped to extend his 
territory to the Rhine, but a European coalition led by 
Holland forced him to be satisfied with a few towns on 
his northern border. When Louis attacked Holland four 
years later, the European States intervened. Louis seized 
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several ciLies of tJie Holy Roman Empire and laid claim 
to the Palatinate. William of Orange, a$ King of Eng- 
landp organized anotlier European coalition which thwariM 
Louis. 

The War of tlie Spanish Succession (1702-1713) was 
fought by England* Holland, Austria, and several Ger¬ 
man States to prevent a union between France and Spain, 
when iJie King of Spain died* leaving his throne to tlie 
grandson of Louis XIV. England's General Marlborough 
won a great victory at Blenheim* and an English fleet cap¬ 
tured Gibraltar, The war left France exhausted, but her 
European area was intacL In the Treaty of Utreclit, the 
grandson of I^uis XIV was recognized as die King of 
Spain, but t^ith die stipulation that Spain and France 
were never to be united under one Crown. Austria re¬ 
ceived the Spanish Netherlands* Milan, Naples* and Sar¬ 
dinia. The Hohenzollera Elector oE Brandenburg received 
general recognition of his title: "King of Prussia.” Savoy 
gained Sicily, ivhich it exchanged for Sardinia. The Duke 
of Savoy ivas permitted to take the title of King. England 
received Newfoundland, Nova Scotiap and the Hudson Bay 
region from France; and Gibraltar and Minorca from 
Spain. Thus England rose to colonial and commercial 
supremacy. 

The Holy Roman Emperor Charles VI died in 1740* 
naming his daughter Marla Theresa as his successor on 
the imperial throne* and ruler of Austria, But a Bavarian 
prince was elected Emperorp and Frederick II of Prussia 
seized tlie province of Silesia from Maria Theresa (doing 
so witli the support o£ the rulers of Bavaria, France, and 
Spain), The result was a European war — the War of the 
Austrian Succession (1740-174S). It involved most o£ the 
important European nations. England sided witli Austria. 
France, for diplomatic reasons* urged die parti tic n of 
Austria. Under tlie terms of die Treaty o£ Aixda-Chapelle, 
conquered areas tvere to be restored to tlieir former own¬ 
ers. Frederick retained Silesia, however. 

Resentful Maria Theresa reorganized her army, and 
made alliances with Russia* SwedeUp Saxony, and France. 
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This time England sided with Prussia against Austria 
anything to hurt France, England allied herself with Prus* 
sia in the Seven Years* War (1756-1753). Not morality but 
expediency determines tvhether the status of another 
nation shall be that of ally or enemy. The treaty of 
Paris was signed in 1765, In Europe, Frederick II of 
Prussia kept Silesia. Henceforth the Hohenzollems were 
rivals of the Hapsburgs for supremacy in German ai^iis. 
In America, England received Canada and the territory 
east of the Mississippi from France, and she received 
Florida from Spain, France ccxlcd Louisiana to her Span¬ 
ish ally. In Asia, France renounced all her military and 
political rights in India, retaining only a few trading pri¬ 
vileges. 

Maria Theresa tvas the real Empress of the Holy Roman 
Empire until her death in 17S0, although the post of 
Emperor was nominally held by her husband Francis, 
Duke of Lorraine, and then by her son Joseph 11 . 

Frederick 11 , King of Prussia, earned the title of "the 
Great" during the Seven Years’ War. This Enlightened 
Despot was a friend of Voltaire. He rebuilt his country 
— drained the marshes, built roads and bridges, founded 
schools, reorgan lied the code of laws, invited immigrants 
to settle in Prussia, encouraged literature and science, 
and decreed religious tolerance. When his ministers re¬ 
ported on the settlement of non-Christian immigrants, 
he commented: “All religions are equal and good as 
long as the people who profess them are honest people." 

It should be noted that Frederick could not compare 
with Voltaire in greatness, however. He was an absolute 
monarch, and his service to his people was by means of 
a paternal Government. Also. Frederick was an acquisitive 
militarist. He joined Maria Theresa of Austria and Ca¬ 
therine of Russia in the Partitions of Poland (1772- 
1705). Despite the resistance of the Polish patriot Kos¬ 
ciusko, Poland ceased to be an independent State. In 
1778, Frederick made war on Austria again for the further 
enlargement of his realm. 

Britain’s superior naval strength enabled her to gain 
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colonial supremacy at the expense of Spain and France. 
As a reaction against the insuperable despotism of Ring 
George III, the American Revolutton (1775-1783) came 
as the first serious check to British imperialism. In the 
great chess-game of nations, the golden treasure of democ¬ 
racy itself emerged as a reaction against despotic arro^nce. 


19. THE REFORMATION 


The Roman Catholic Church was still the religious au- 
tliority in western Europe at the beginning ot tlie six¬ 
teenth cenLur)', but several factors had operated to weaken 
tlie Papal power. As Tht Inteynodonol CyciopcisdtQ ex¬ 
plains: “The temporary withdrawal of the papal re¬ 
sidence fern Rome to Avignon brought with it a notable 
diminution, at least, of the temporal power of the popes, 
ivhich was still further weakened by the long western 
sdiism, by the conRicts of Lite rival pontiffs, and the scan¬ 
dals which arose therefrom. The modem political institu¬ 
tions which then began to break upon the world so 
modified the public relations of church and state as by 
degrees to undo the condition of society in which the 
temporal potver of die popes had its foundation." The 
lax conduct of some Renaissance Popes undermined the 
respect for Papal authority. Rulers objected to the steady 
^in of money from their countries to tlie Papal Court, 
They decided that they could use the lands of die Church 
and the wealth of the monasteries. The great religious 
revolution of the sixteentli century resulted largely from 
the fact that the Renaissance saw the emergence of the 
modern national State. 


For a long time, reformers had critlcircd Church abuses 
- the Imxury of the Papal Court, the expense of Church 
ceremonies, corruption in die monasteries, the sale of 
Church positions and the appointment of worldly men to 
Church offices. Some critics questioned the established 
Jeoli^cal doctrines and urged direct study of the Bible. 
The English pnest Wycliffe held diat the enormous pro¬ 
perty of tlie Church should be turned over to die Gov^- 
ment, so the clergymen could concentrate on their reli- 
pous duties. This "nioming star of the Reformation" 
franslaied the Bible into English for the common people 
The Bohemian clergyman Huss was burned at the stake 
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for spreading Wyciiffc's doctrines diroughout central Eu¬ 
rope. The Cadtolic scholar Erasmus criticized Church 
abuses, and urged orderly Church reform. 

For hundreds of years, the Pope was the supreme law¬ 
giver of the Christian world. The Papal Court was the 
final court of appeal. The Church had huge properties, 
and derived a large income from fees. The Church im¬ 
posed on its subjects a tax of one tenth, tlie tithe. The 
clergy claimed exception from lay taxation, evading their 
share in fiscal burdens while they claimed special pri¬ 
vileges. The Church maintained its medieval authority 
by the cruel and inhuman suppression of heresy. From 
the thirteenth century on, many heretics were executed. 
There was a gathering tide of popular resentment, evident 
in the writings of Chaucer, Langland, and others. 

The Catholic Church was culturally responsive to some 
of the Renaissance elements, but it did not really modern¬ 
ize. It resisted tlie growing democraiic aspiration. It 
claimed absolute autliority over the minds and souls of 
men. It did not have the ideal of religious tolerance, even 
though a few individual Catltolics were truly catholic in 
their understanding and sympadiy. In fact men in holy 
orders first criticized the way the Catliolic Church abused 
its exercise of potver and influence. 

The Church e\'erttually claimed tlie power of dispensa¬ 
tion. The Pope set aside the laws of the Church in some 
individual cases, releasing men from vows, allowing cous¬ 
ins to marry, or allowing a man to have two wives. In¬ 
stead of interpreting w’hat was objectively right or wrong, 
the Church could grant a special dispensation to make 
anything right except sacrilege and heresy which might 
endanger its otvn interests. Tiie Church had periods of 
iniquity tvhen it was dedicated almost exclusively to 
hedonism, world! in css, and self-aggrandbcment. 

The princes resented the tribute they had to pay to 
Rome. The people resented the scandals in convents and 
monasteries. The higher ecclesiastics were so worldly that 
they could claim no respect as spiritual leaders. 

We can see why the Reformation occurred. 
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The ^ Romsn Catholic Church forfeited the popular 
veneration ^hich had been the foundation of its power. 
The Protestant Reformation was the revolt that finally 
^cceeded against Church policies which had been resisted 
from the eleventh century on. Many heretics resented 
the corruption of the Church, the despotic authority o-f 
^pes. and the “saie” of Indulgences, Dispensations, 
and Church Offices. 

Martin Luther (1483-154G) was the Father of the Pro¬ 
testant Reformation. Preserved Smith compares the Re^ 
naissance and tlie Reformation as man's glorious eman¬ 
cipations. The Reformers in many ways violated the prin¬ 
ciples of freedom and tolerance, but the Reformation 
paved the way for religious liberty and toleration. Only 
when there are more churches than one does the freedom 
Or the hiiiti<^Ti mind have r chaTice4 

Catholic Church demanded sacerdotal 
celibacy. Uhen Martin Luther, the ex-monk, married 
Catherine Bora, the ex-nun, the dividing wall between the 
priest and the layman was diminished. 

The Protestant Revolt destroyed the religious unity of 

Germany, most of Swit^erlLd, 
England, Gotland, Holland, and Scandinavia threw off 
Through the Reformation, as E Rovs- 
ton Pike reminds us. "tire unity of orthodoxy was broken 
beyond rep^r, and it was at length apparent even to the 
most bigoted that a certain measure of toleration was 
imperative if the partisans of the various sects were not 
to exterminate each odier. Thus it M-as that out of the 
multiplicity of sects, the clash of dogmas, and the war of 
CTeetR, there was engendered a certain respect for the 

Vu' century and more of struggle was 
r^uircd before (the gain$) could be consolidated* The 

“.V was directed merely 

of doctrine and ritual, rapidll 
developed mto a welter of theological controveisyf ac^ 

wars which dev^tated 
Europe and retarded for generations the political, social 
and economic development of the Continent.’' 
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When Pope Leo X 'ivanced to raise money for St. Peter's 
(the central diurch of Christendom in Rome), he '‘promul¬ 
gated a Plenary Indulgence to all tvho should pray for the 
success of the cause, go to confession and receive Holy 
Communion worthily, and contribute an aims toward the 
erection of the great cathedral.” An Indulgence tvas a 
document granting partial or complete remission of the 
punishment in purgatory incurred by sin. 

The Pontilf commissioned John Tetzel, head of the 
Dominican order of priests, to preach the Indulgence in 
Germany. In 1517, Friar Tctiel settled near "Wittenberg. 
Althougli repentance and confession were supposed to be 
necessary to obtain an Indulgence, Tetzel abused his 
charge, and engaged in a callous “merchandising of the 
Forgiveness of the Lord." He granted the Indulgence in 
such a way that the pteasants thought they were buying a 
full pardon for sins by the sole means of monetary pay¬ 
ment. 

Friar Tctzel's "sale of indulgences” ts’as challenged by 
Martin Lutlicr, tlien a young monk who taught Theology 
at W'itienberg. Luther asserted: “An Indulgence can never 
remit guilt; die Pope himself cannot do such a thing." 
Luther led the Protestant Reformation, bringing to a suc¬ 
cessful focus the rebellion that iiad been spreading so 
long through the cities of Northern Europe. 

Pope Leo X, with whom Luther claslied, was as worldly 
in Ills policies as the princes of his time. The Papal Court 
was corrupt under his rule. 

By 15^0, Luther had rejected die authority of the 
Pope, denied the efficacy of the sacraments, and con¬ 
demned the monastic life. When he tvas excommunicated, 
Ludicr burned the Papal bull. At the Diet of Worms, 
Ludier refused to withdraw his criticisms, whereupon 
the Emperor declared him an outlaw. But the Elector of 
Saxony gave safe shelter to Martin Luther in the casde 
of Wartburg, and there the great Reformer translated the 
Bible into German, 

Through Luther's Reformation, “man was ushered 
straight into the presence of his Creator with no human 
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intermediary; life became [titense and full of awe, and 
now for tlie first time large numbers yeained toward the 
mysteries of absolute spiritual freedom.’* Man gained a 
new .sense of individual responsibility. Family life was 
dignified. Man gained a new respect for the dignity of 
labor, and die sacredness of human things. Erasmus' 
Handbook for the Christian Soldier, advocating a retiini 
to simple primitive Christianity, influenced Luther's power¬ 
ful rebellion which divided the Christian world. Also, the 
writings of the great mystics prepared Luther for spiritual 
liberty bas^ upon the direct experience of God's love. 

experience which opened all the windows of Luther’s 
soul, " ivTites Rufus M. Jones tn Some Exponents of Mysfi- 
cal Religion, "was his sudden discovery that God is loving 
and forgiving." 

These great words are Martin Luther’s: 


have the right to believe freely, to be a slave to no 
man s authority, to confess only what appears to me to be 
true." 


"Love, like tvarmth, should beam forth on every side 
and bend to every necessity of our brethren," 
them”^^^*^ prayer-u'ords according as my heart warms to 

"Taith is freeJ* 

“No man can command or ought to command, or bv 
force compel any man’s belief.” 

"Nobody can receive anything from the Holy Ghost 
unless he experiences it/* 

“When 1 diswvered this-I felt as though the gate 

or Paraaise had opened wide to me.” 

^ have no man bound to these my words and 
thoughts, but I have simply set forth my own example for 
him to follow' who will, or to better as he can 

“I cannot and will not retract anything, for to act 
against conscience is unsafe and unholy. Here I standi I 
cannot do othenvise! Gold help me! Amen!" 


Luther participated in the free mystical experience 
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which was tlie Interior Church of the ReEonnation* He 
did not comistcntly abide by the freedom-ideal, but it 
planted the seed of freedom of worship and religious 
tolerance to have ntote churches than one in the West* 
In time, all the northern States of Gemiany became Pro 
testant. Before Luther died, Lutheranism had spread over 
Gemiany, Nonvay* Sweden, and Denmark. 

In acknoivledging the sole authority of tlie Bible* Luther 
abandoned the special priesthood and the elaborate sacra¬ 
mental scheme of the Catholic Church, ''What you do 
in your own hoiisep'* he said, ""is worth as much as if you 
did it up in heaven for our Lord GodV 

Andrew Dickson White observes that Luther was “in 
breadth and fairness of mind Ear beyond his associates." 
He advocated the education of every child, whether girl 
or boy. It was only when Luther's youthful dream had 
faded somewhat, under the stress of his practical struggle, 
that he took on some intolerant characteristics in his 
dealings with die Jews* and sided with power and pos¬ 
session in his condemnation of a revolt of the peasants, 

Luther expounded his daring ideas in a succession of 
printed pamphlets. Not only did his heresies win popular 
support for religious reasons, but his denial of Papal 
authority was favored by powerful forces for political and 
economic reasons* Princes could enlarge their estates by 
appropriating ecclesiastical lands* Many Germans hated 
to see their money fly over die Alps to Rome. The "'sale'" 
of Indulgences ivas “the most flagrant ecclesiastical abuse 
of the age." Furthermorep German princes resented the 
interference with their Government by the Pope* There 
was added cause for resentment in the fact that important 
German prelates ivere expected to pay money to the Church 
authc>rities at Rome* to have their election confirmed* 
The Pope appointed no few Italians to important Church 
offices in Germany. German patriots saw in the Reforma¬ 
tion a chance to end foreign domination, and to unite 
Germany* 

There were civil wars in Germany from 1522 to 1555. 
Luther had some great German princes on his side in 
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ihe NortJitm States of Gcrinaiiyj but there were interests 
in Germany tbst feared 3 threat to their oiv'n power in 
revolutionary changes. Emperor Charles V was on the 
Pope's side, but Jiis chief nobles favored the Reformation. 
The princes who supported Luther wanted to supplant 
the Pope in authority and power, and to grasp the pos¬ 
sessions of the Catholic Church within their dominions 
But die Reformation meant something else to the people 
who sought, as H. G. Wells puts it, "to make Christiania 
a power against unrighteousness, and particularly against 
die unrighteousness of the rich and powerful." The 
peasants of southern Germany revolted in the effort to 
liberate themselves from feudal oppression, hut their 
revolt was crushed. They turned against Lutlier because 
he oppos^ their revolt. Many princes in central and 
southern Germany remained Catholic. For nearly a de- 
^de, th^ fought against the Lutherans. In iRijii. the 
Treaty of Augsbu^ provided that each prince should de¬ 
termine whether hts subjects should he Catholic or Lu- 
dieran, and that the Church properties confiscated by 
ProtMtant princes before 1552 should be retained by 

The princes did not identify the Reformation with 
religious liberty. They made it their business to estab- 
u™ churches dependent upon the throne, and 
to keep die n«v religious movement under control. They 

^fThTw^ ? independent interpretation 

tlrir * ^ ^ *^"*“ 7 * "" primitive Christianity. Pro- 

SmT T completely as medieval Cath¬ 

olicism to the support of worldly power and sain White 

Protespints "came to consider^intolerance 
a mam evidence of spiritual life," Like the Catholics, they 

T ™ unbelievers." 

Si« Tl. T reli^ous warfare between the Cath¬ 
olics and the Protestants but at long last the pluralitv of 
resuUrf i„ .h, da»„ of „,|oos toleS™’^ 

I he G^n a*o|ai Mdanchlhon was Luther’s fellow- 
worker. Af«r Luther’s death, he vainly tried tr^'Se 
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all the panics of the ReEoTmation, and even the Reform¬ 
ers and tlie Catholics. 

The Reformation in Other Countries 

Balthasar Hubmaier, the Swiss Baptist, was burned at 
the stake in Vienna (1528). 

Zwingli led tlie Reformation in Switzerland, making 
Zurich a Protestant center. This great priest of the Zurich 
^thedral made an open break with the Church of Rome 
in 1525, departing far from the Catholic teachings. In 
i 5 ® 9 ' the German and Swiss reformers endeavored to 
unite their cause, but LuiJier refused ZwingH*s hand when 
their meeting was over. Zwingli regarded the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper as only a symbolic pledge of 
faith. Ludicr re^rded his interpretations as "mad and 
furious blasphemies I" 

Switzerland, whidi bad become an independent Re¬ 
public, w'ent under die religious control of die stem Pro¬ 
testant theologian Calvin. Calvin held that Adam was 
created pure, but that bis fell from grace involved all his 
descendants. All men are bom in a state of guilt, from 
which they must be redeemed through faith in Christ, 
Calvinism teaches infant damnation. Predestination is 
a cruel tenet of Calvinism, which holds that some are pre¬ 
destined to eternal life and others to eternal death, Calvin 
became the most influential man in Geneva. He demanded 
simple church ritual, democratic church organization, and 
a strict puritanical code of behavior. His Institutes of 
the Christian Religion rejects any religious practice not 
specifically authorized by the Bible, Calvin exiled Castel- 
lio and Bolsec because they did not see eye-to-eye with 
him. He was responsible for the burning of the physician 
Servetus, who had the Unitarian creed, 

John Knox organized Calvinism in Scotland, w'here it 
came to be called Presbyterianism. Knox urged the destruc¬ 
tion of enemies of the "true religion." 

The teachings of Knox and Calvin spread to Holland as 
the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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lo Catholic France* Calvinism attracted no few middle- 
class followers — the Huguenots* In 1573, hfty thousand 
Huguenots were tnassacr^. In the seventeenth century, 
the Huguenots were expelled from France. 

Except in England* the Reformation took the form of 
a reaction against the profane knowledge* culture* art, 
IUXU17, and vice of the Renaissance. In England. John 
Wycliffe had already been the spokesman of the bad feel¬ 
ing against Rome occasioned by the foreign control 
and ownership of Church property in England. King 
Henry- VIU resolved to seize the property of the Catholic 
Church in England. "The Royal Bluebeard*' found a 
pretext when he wanted a new- wife, and tlie Church stood 
m his way. King Henry requested that his marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon be nullified so that he could marry 
his mlsttess, but the Pope would not grant the necessa,ry 
dispensation. TJiereupon Henry had Farllament to pass a 
scries of laws wJiich threw off the Papal authority, and 
wliich declared die King head of the Church of Eng- 
land. King Henry was responsible for the execution of 
the great Catholic, Sir Thomas More. England was liber¬ 
ated from tiic Papal political rule and foreign property- 
Mntrol. co^cated the property of the monasteries, 

Henp-s Reformation rejected the supremacy of the Pope, 
hut hardly changed the doctrines of the old Church. The 
church remained sacramental and sacerdotal, but its ma¬ 
chinery was centered in the national Government. 

Queen Mary I* the daughter of Henry VIII and Cather¬ 
ine of Aragon, restored the Roman Catholic religion in 
England Her cruel persecution of the Protesunts caused 
her to be known as "the Bloody Mary." Nearly three 
hundred victims were burned at the stake Queen Eliza- 
beth. the only surviving issue of the union between 
Heiiiy- VIII and Anne Boleyn, was responsible for the 
estab ishmeni of the Churdi of England in the form which 
It stdl retains. Despite the thunders of the Vatican her 
Parhament established the Anglican (Episcopal) Church. 
Under the reign of Elizabeth, nonconformists were tailed 
scourged, branded, and hanged. ^ 
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The Counter-Refonnation 

The Catholic Counter-Reformation was an effort to 
correct abuses in order to prevent further losseSp and it 
possible to recover authority in lost territories. There 
was not really much correction of abuses, and many his¬ 
torians hesitate to use the term "Counter-Reformation/" 
There were not many reforming Popes. Innocent X, who 
held the Papal Throne after the supposed purification 
had been launched, let his sistcr-in-Iaw sell ecclesiastical 
offices. But some abuses ivere remedied by the Council 
of Trent in the sixteenth century, for the defense of the 
Church. 

In the Counter-Reformation^ the Roman Catholic 
Church organized itself to resist Protestantism. That was 
the main object. For only a short while had the Refbtnia- 
tion expropriated monasilc properties and thrown off 
the yoke of Rome when the Roman Catholic Church made 
a strenuous effort to reassert *^the ideal of Christendom as 
an obedient family of nations under the paiema] guidance 
of the PcipeJ" 

The Council of Trent (i545-1563) is generally repre* 
sen ted as part of the Churdi's "independent'* purification. 
Actual ly, the German Emperor forced tins Council on 
Rome^ threatening to bring his army into Italy if nothing 
tvere done. It \V 3 S under this intimidation that Pope 
Julius III summoned the long-delayed Council. The 
Council drew up laws against clerical laxity, against 
money payments for indulgences, against the sale of Church 
offices; and for tliorough training of the clergy and im¬ 
proved lay religious instruction. The Council condemned 
Protestant beliefs, clearly set forth Catholic doctrines, and 
restated its feiih in traditional Catholicism. The Council 
decreed an Index of Forbidden Books< and revived the 
Inquisition to put doivn religious dissent in Roman Cath¬ 
olic countries. 

The Catholic powers congratulated Catherine de Medici 
for engineering the Massacre of Sc. Bartholomew’s Eve, 
wherein fifty thousand Protestants lost their lives* 
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Heniy IV, a pretended Catholic, gave freedom of wor¬ 
ship to the surviving Protestants of France w-ith the Edict 
of Nantes, but the Catholic bigot Louis XIV revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. 

Catholicism cruelly suppressed the revolt of the CamB- 
ards and other Protestant rebellions in France. In 1665, 
Waldenses were massacred in Savoy. 

After the English Refonnation, the Roman Catholic 
Church tried to regain its power as the ally of the "Divine 
lUght of Rings” State. The Roman Catholic Cliurch found 
its allies in reactionary elements. 


The Jesuits 

The Jesuit Order was founded by Ignatius Loyola. The 
Jesuits were a fighting company of disciplined soldiers for 
the defensive war of the Churcli Militant. Loyola vowed 
that the Protestant rebellion should be stamped out by 
every available means of strategy and intrigue. 

The Jesuit Order demanded blind obedience of its 
members. Each of them had to make the superior's will 
his own. Loyola pronounced "sacrifice of the intellect" the 
greatest grade of obedience. The Reverend Father Gen- 
ei^ of the "Society of Jesus” held the place of God, 
The Jesuits as educators made it their purpose to 
spread Catholicism, and to suppress Protestantism 
The Jesuits, whatever their merits as schoolmasters and 
missionaries, had a shameful political record 4 s H G 
Wells records: “They had their share, direct or indir^t' 
in embroiling states, concocting conspiracies and kindlinff 
wars. They had a large sliare in fanning the flames of 
political hatred against the Huguenots under the last two 
Valois kings: they plotted obstinately against England in 
the rei^ of Elizabeth; their share in the Tiiirw Years’ 
War m the^religious miseries of Bohemia is indispu¬ 
table. Their influence m die revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and tJte expulsion of the Protestants from France 
IS manifest. 
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The Jesuits ’svcre poJUical provocatearsi ot tresi- 

sonsp intriguesp cairtouflages, and ssratagem5. 

From the time when the Council of Trent formulated 
doctrinal standards hereby to judge heresy, the momen- 
turn Tivas gathering for an onslaught ttfhich Protestantism 
would keenly feeL Roman Catholicism was hostile to Pro¬ 
les tan tism becau^ the Reformation lessened its wealth 
and power. Roman Catholiciscnp believing itself *'the one 
true faithi"" acted on the premise that "religious error" 
had no rights that it was bound to respect. 

Religious Intoteronce ond Warfare 

Following the Reformation, Cadiollcs fought with Pro¬ 
testants, and Protestants fought each other. 

The Jesuits, organized by Ignatius of Loyola, were 
agents of the Pope in the fight against '“heresy/* a fight 
characterized by dark intrigues and slaughter. The "'So¬ 
ciety of Jesus*' became the main agency in combating Pro¬ 
testantism. Jesuits urged Catholic princes to draw the 
sword to stifle Protesrantism* There were Jesuits in the 
Catholic camps during the infamous Thirty Years^ War. 

Pike reminds us that *^all the worst elements of Cath* 
olicism tvere reproduced in the innumerable sects of Pro¬ 
testantism, each of tvhich did its best to prevent the pro 
pagation of every opinion save its own/" The Protestants 
consistently used political tveapons in dieir religious strag¬ 
gle, Catholicism and divergent reform sects ivere gen* 
erally suppressed in the Kingdoms which the Protestants 
won. 

The religions Reformation involved the sacking of cities 
and the pillaging of monasteries. The State continued to 
concern itself with the religion of its members. Questions 
of religion were dealt with in courts of justice- Many 
were executed or imprisoned for heresy. Knox has been 
called "the great apostle of murder/" Voltaire^ in The 
Travels of Sce^rmenladoj reminds us that one could be put 
to death for teaching that men may be saved by good 
works as well as by feith. 
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The celebration of the Mass was forbidden in Protestant 
England, and in some of Germany's Lutheran States. 

Reform clergymen in England put Catholics to death. 
When die Cadiolics again had power for a time, Thomas 
Cranmer’s refusal to acquiesce in “Bloody Mary’s" desire 
to re-establish Papal supremacy caused him to be burned 
at die stake- Among the other bishops condemned to the 
flames were Ridley and Latimer, 

During the simple in the Netherlands between Cath¬ 
olicism and Calvinistic Protestantism, about one hundred 
thousand Protestants were executed- 

The Catholics and the Lutherans of Germany fought 
each other ferociously. 

In Catholic France, the Protestant Huguenots were 
woefully persecuted. 

One cause of England's Civil War was the ill-feeling 
between Episcopalians and Puritans. 

In 1575. twelve Anabaptists were burned at the stake 
in London. In 1579* * poor ploughwright was burned at 
the stake for “denying the Christ and blaspheming the 
Queen s Majesty and her Council*” The Unitarians Legate 
and Wightman were executed for heresy in 1611, There 
was nothing like amity between Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
and Independents- In 1648. Parliament, under the domin¬ 
ation of the Presbyterians, passed an ordinance enacting 
tlie death-penalty for denial of tlie doctrines of the Trinity, 
die divinity of Christ, the resurrection of the body, or 
the final judgment day. The ordinance prescribed im- 
priwnment for those who denied the dogma of predesti¬ 
nation. ^ 

In 1662, England's Parliament forbade die publication 
of heretical books. The Licensing Act was passed by the 
Restoration Parliament in 1663, and was renewed in 16&5- 
Charlcs Blount did much to pave the way for the aboli¬ 
tion of censorship, and the establishment of liberty of the 
press. In 1695, the censorship was allowed to cease, and 
no more offensive books could be burned by the hang¬ 
man. ° 

Religious differences caused warfare, torture, and grief. 
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The discoveries of science led to the emergence of a broad 
natural religion. Deism. The Deists asked whether those 
who coerced other people's consciences would be willing 
to have their own consciences forced. Bigots called the 
Deists "atheistSp"' and tlirew some of them in jail for dif¬ 
fusing '‘irreligious and diabolical opinions in the minds 
of His Majesty's subjects/' Some of the Deists were ac¬ 
tually heretical enough to teach that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not mao for the Sabbath. 

Yetp paradoxical though it seems, the Reformation con¬ 
tributed to the emergence of religious liberty, though it 
was followed at first by decapitations and burnings at the 
stake for religious opinions. The Protestants Tvere as 
bigoted as the Catholics. Yet, as Bagehot has witten: '"The 
mere putting up of a subject to discussion with the object 
of being guided by chat discussion is a clear admission 
that tliat subject is in no degree settled by established rulep 
and tlrat men are free to choose in it . * . Once effectually 
submit a subject to that ordeak and you can never With¬ 
draw it agiiin; you can never again clothe it with mystery 
or fence it by consecration; it remains for ever open to 
free choice and exposed to profane deliberation/* 

Let U5 revieiv in some detail the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century religious w^ars. 

When Charles V abdicated (i556)> his empire was di¬ 
vided between his brother and his son. Austria and the 
tide of Holy Roman Emperor went to his brother Fer¬ 
dinand. Spain and its colonieSp the Italian possessions, 
and the Netherlands went to his son Philip. Philip II was 
a champion of Catholicism ivhose policies affected the 
whole of xvestem Europe. 

The Catholics wanted to restore the dominant position 
of the Roman Church. The Protestants desired to preserve 
their independence^ and to extend Protestantism. Reli¬ 
gious intolerance was the basic cause of the religious w^ars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the sixteenth century^ the Dutch uprising w^as a strug¬ 
gle for religious and political freedom. PhiHp*^s heavy 
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taxes and commercial restrictions made tKe Spanish mler 
very unpopular in the Netherlands, and the people dis¬ 
liked the presence of foreign officials and ^trisons. The 
inhabitants of Holland who had turned to Calvinisin 
i\ere hostile toward Catholicism, and Catholicism wanted 
to stop the rapid spread of Protestantism in the Nether¬ 
lands. Influenced by his Church, Philip resolved to crush 
Protestantism in the Netherlands, He commissioned the 
Duke of Alva as Governor, and Alva’s bloody rule in¬ 
curred the implacable enmity of the Dutch. Many of the 
Dutch raided Spanish shipping. The Dutch rallied around 
their leader William the Silent, head of the House of 
Orange. 

In i57®r 3n Act of Union was signed whereby seven¬ 
teen provinces bound tliemselves together, under William 
the Silent, to expel the foreigner from the country-. There 
was even a brief union of the two parts of the Nether¬ 
lands. In 1577, the southerners, in what is now Belgium, 
joined the northern provinces in the Union, but agreed 
to remain Catholics and subjects of Philip. The two parts 
of the Netherlands separated ere long. Only Spanish in- 
^idation kept Belgium from becoming as Protestant as 
Holland. Alva's successor Famese influenced the Cath¬ 
olic souUiern provinces which we know as Belgium, but 
the northern provinces went on ivith their struggle for 
religious and political freedom. In 1581, the northern 
provinces formally declared themselves to be independent. 
The little Dutch nation waged a heroic revolt against 
tlie strongest power in Europe. Philip’s armies were 
utter y ruthless in their warfare, Philip’s agents assassi¬ 
nated William tlie Silent, The Dutch fought stubbornly 
for their nghts. Sometimes they opened tlie dikes and 
flooded l^rgc areas, Spanish reverses in tvars with tlie 
French and the English enabled the brave Dutch to suo 
ceed. Phihp s successor had to sign a truce. In 1648, Hol¬ 
land s independence was formally recognized. 

The French Huguenots were persecuted by their 
^vernment in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
but they increased in numbers. They were persecuiS. 
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and they Jearned to persecute. The Civil War in France 
was both political and religious. The hfassacre of Hugue¬ 
nots on St. Bartholometv’s Eve revealed the nadir 

to which men can fall under the influence of religious 
hatred. 

King Henry llf had no children. His two nearest rela¬ 
tives were the CatJiolic Henry of Guise and the Protestant 
Henry of Navarre. Philip II of Spain formed an alliance 
witli the Duke of Guise in order to prevent Henry of 
Navarre from gaining the French throne. In die ensuing 
War of the Three Henrys, followers of King Henry III 
murdered die Duke of Guise (1588). Next year King 
Henry III was assassinated by a religious fanatic. Henry 
of Navarre embraced Catholicism when there seemed to 
be no alternative, but kepi the loyalty of the Huguenots 
by issuing die Edict of Nantes. This Edict permitted Pro¬ 
testant religious services in all totvns (except Paris) where 
they had formerly been held. Furtherraorej, Henry of 
Navarre allowed the Huguenots to fortify a number of 
cities. 

Philip II met with as much disappointment in his policy 
toward England as in the Netherlands and France. The 
Spanish Catholic ruler Philip had married the English 
Catholic ruler Maty, and helped her to undo the Refor¬ 
mation in England. She brought into English life the 
cruel punishments of die Inquisition, and her excesses 
roused a tremendous anti-Catholic feeling. If there was 
ever any chance of England permanently reverting to 
Catholicism, “Bloody Ma^” destroyed it. Mary died with¬ 
out leaving a direct heir. Tlie accession of her half- 
sister Elizabeth decisively entrenched Protestantism in 
England. Philip tried to undermine the power of Eliza¬ 
beth, and to arouse a Catholic revolt in favor of Eliza¬ 
beth’s Catholic cousin Mary Stuart. Mary Stuart was ulti¬ 
mately executed because of this intrigue. The English 
passed strict laws against Catholics, and captured many 
Spanish treasure ships. Philip dispatched the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada against England in 1588, but smaller English ves¬ 
sels were victorious over die heavier Spanish galleons. 
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Spain iifa5 exhausted by the expensive wars of Philip. 
France replaced Spain as the leading power on the con* 
tinent, Philip failed to conquer England, but the threat 
he posed started England on a career of naval and colonial 
expansion. 

The Thirty Years' War (1618-1648) was a series of 
wars between Catholics and Protestants. This last and 
most terrible of the great religious conflicts was also a 
political and dynastic struggle. The figliting otxturred 
on German territory. The most iraponant participants 
were the German States, Sweden, France, and Spain. The 
Thirty Years’ War desolated Central Europe in the name 
of the Prince of Peace. Large areas had to be deserted 
because of the heaps of unburied corpses. 

The causes of the Thirty Years' War were religious 
hatred between Protesunts and Catholics, the demand of 
Calvinist princes for the same rights as the Lutheran 
rulers, and disputes over the confiscation of Church lands 
by Protestant rulers. The LuLfieian princes had compelled 
Charles V to acknowledge their rights to their own reli¬ 
gion, and to die Catholic-owned property they had seized, 
but tliey had not included the Calvinists in the act of 
toleration (the Peace of Augsburg), and they had gone 
right on taking Catholic property* Conditions were such 
that war was sure to breik out. 


Today religious toleration chaiacteriies the civilized 
society, bur neither Protestants nor Catholics used to un¬ 
derstand die modern principle of tolerance back in the 
seventeenth century. The Thirty Years' War was Pt^ 
testamism’s struggle for existence. The Catholic powers 
mught ruthlessly in the effort to exterminate Europeatt 
Prot^tantKm in blood. The Vatican and the Jesuits were 
involved. C.aTdinal Richelieu defied the Papacy in order 
to keep France out of it as long as he could. The Thirty 
Years Uar was the sharpest struggle Europe experienced 
in all the stretch of history from the fifth century to our 
Own. ^ 


The first phase of the Thirty Years' War was a stniegle 
between Protestant Bohemia and Catholic Austria. The 
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Jesuits influenced tlie Archduke Ferdinand in Bohemia 
to systematically evade his guarantees to the Protestants. 
Therefore the magnates refused to elect him to the vacant 
throne. The War began in Bohemia as a revolt against 
the Catholic Hapsburgs. When Bohemia decided to de* 
dare its independence of Austria, and to set up a King 
of its own, it chose the Calvinist Frederick the Elector of 
the Palatinate. Frederick was soon defeated, but his mer¬ 
cenary army continued to figlit, and to plunder the land. 
The Catholic troops also plundered. 

After Frederick's defeat, anotlicr Protestant army led by 
the King of Denmark joined die fight, and plundered 
likewise. The Bohemian population ivas reduced from 
three million to seventy-eight thousand. 

The second phase of the Thirty Years' War involved 
most of the German States, and Denmark and Sweden, 
who wanted to expand their boundaries and to strengthen 
Protestantism. 

There were terrible cruelties and extortions on both 
sides. "During long periods of die war," notes Harlan 
Eugene Read, "the strategy of the opposing generals 
was to maneuver the enemy into poor districts where its 
troops ivould be weakened by starvation while the army 
of the successful strategist occupied rich territory; but in 
bodi districts the people w^ould be robbed and killed." 
Impoverished peasants had to join one army or the other, 
as volunteers, in order to eat. Men, women, and children 
followed the combatants as hangers-on. When a man 
went to war, he sometimes took his family along so they 
wouldn’t starve. 

At first the Catholic generals were ahead. After about 
a decade, Wallenstein had forced the Protestant leaders 
to sign an agreement to restore CadioHc property. But 
dien the princes of the Catholic League, alarmed at the 
great power of the Emperor's able General Wallenstein, 
saw to his dismissal by the Emperor. His soldiers were 
turned over to Count Tilly, 

Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, a new Protestant cham¬ 
pion, now invaded Germany and turned the tide. It was 
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his tnoEive to defend Protestantism, and to win some ter¬ 
ritory for himself. He had a well-drilled and well-paid 
army. He did not strike until he was completely prepared. 
He struck the enemy with an unprecedented Swedish 
sj'Stem of scientific ivarfare. But his brilliant military 
success uras terminated at the Battle of Lutzen. Tiiere he 
defeated "Wallenstein, who had been reinstated, but he 
himself was killed. 

Count Tilly had been mortally w'ounded at tlie Battle 
of the Lech, Wallenstein was assassinated. 

The third phase of tlie Thirty Years* War w'as a con¬ 
tinuation of the traditional rivalry beiw^een France and the 
Hapsburgs. The Catholic Cardinal Richelieu had kept 
France out of the War as long as possible. When he got in, 
he tried to expand French pourer at the expense of Spain 
and Austria. All three were Catholic nations, but Cardinal 
Richelieu was primarily a shretvd statesman. He was 
called the Iron Cardinal, One of his chief purposes was 
10 safeguard the security of France against the threatened 
domination of the Hapsburgs. He wi'antcd to make France 
mighty in a political sense, and therefore France allied 
itself with the Protestants in this struggle, McCabe notes 
that Richelieu was ' fully prepared to separate the French 
Church from Rome, What had begun as a religious 
war ran into a sheer greedy struggle for power. 

As Read tells us: “Gennany became for fourtecit or fif¬ 
teen years nothing but a battleground for French, Spanish, 
Austrian and Swedish armies, and the plundering . , . 
became greater and greater. The foreign troops had 
caught the idea of robbery and rapine from the armies 
they came to assist, and they reduced what was left of the 
unhappy country to a suite of misery such as no historian 
has ever been able adequately to describe. . . , Hundreds 
of villages were completely destroyed. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of families were rendered homeless and landless 
Soldiers committing unmentionable atrocities depopulated 
the land. ... In some sections only a third of the popula- 
lion suTTiveiJ/" ^ ^ 

The Thirty Years War destroyed cities and farm lands^ 
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and disrupted industry and commerce. It resulted in the 
maitydom of hundreds of tliousands of him inn beings. 
Magdeburg was burned to the ground with all its people, 
and there were other outrages as terrible, More than 
half the German population perished. The War left Ger¬ 
many poor and C 3 diausted for one hundred and fifty years. 
The suffering caused by the Thirty Years’ \Var caused 
the Dutch scholar Grotius to write the book which laid 
the foundation for modern iniemationai law — On the 
Laws of War and Peace. 

Nepotism, among other things, caused the Catholic 
powers to lose the war. For decades the Popes liad stored 
gold in the Castle of Saint Angelo to prepare for war 
against the Protestants, accumulating tlie equivalent of a 
half-bill ion dollars. But when the Catholic generals called 
for this w'ealth, it was discovered that Pope Urban VIII 
had distributed it to his relatives. 

Peace was restored in 1648 by the Treaty of Westphalia. 
This Treaty extended toleration to Calvinists as well as 
to Lutherans, declared that Protestant princes could keep 
any Church lands they had confiscated before 1634, and 
gave every ruler the right to decide the religion of his 
State. Alsace, Metz. Toul. and Verdun were ceded to 
Fiance. Part of Pomerania, on the Baltic coast, was ceded 
to Sweden. Eastern Pomerania was ceded to Brandenburg. 
Switzerland and Holland ivere recognized as independent. 
The States of the Holy Roman Empire were declared 
sovereign, wtdi the right to engage in treaties and w^ars 
w'ithout consulting the Emperor. 


so. THE STORY OF SPAIN 


Early in ancient times, the Aegeana went to the harbors 
of Spain to trade their agricultutaL products for tin which 
had been obtained from countries in the far north. The 
Phoenicians bought silver from the rich silver-mines of 
Spain. The Greeks traded with Spain, and introduced 
there a richer culture. 

Important culturaL influences were exerted upxin Spain 
from the outside, in antiquity and in tlie Middle Ages. 
Spain Was occupied in turn by Romans, Visigoths, Jews, 
Syrians, and Arabs, 

Spain bt^me a Roman province through the conquest 
which Julius Caesar started and Augustus completed, 
Spain’s silver-mines enriched Rome. 

Next Spain became the kingdom of the Visigoths. 

In the eighth century, the Moors entered Spain and the 
Visigoth kingdom crumbled. The Spanish province of 
the Arab Empire divorced itself from Bagdad, and re¬ 
cognized no autfiority but that of Cordova. In our cen- 
aiiy the liberal Spanish professors Ribera, Cordera, and 
Ballesteros have studied Arabic manuscripLs long-hidden in 
Catholic libraries, manuscripts which reveal the grandeur 
of the old Arabic civilization in Spain. 

Tile kingdoms of Spanish Christians in the nonh warred 
against the IVfoslems, and by the fourteenth century the 
Christians had recovered all the peninsula except Granada 
in the south. The royal house of Castile was victorious 
over the Moslem Caliph. King Ferdinand took Cordova 
and Seville. The Arabs retained only tire kingdom of 
Granada. The kingdoms of Aragon. Castile, Navarre, 
and Portugal warred against the Arabs of Granada Tlie 
marriage of Isabella of Castile with Ferdinand of Aragon 
pa^^d the way for unification. Then came the accession 
of Navarre, In 149a, Ferdinand and Isabella drove out of 
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Granada tlie Moors who vifould not convert to Christianity. 

When Spain had political unity, she wanted religious 
unity too. Spain expelled the Jetvs, and seized, their pro¬ 
perty' in order to finance her naval expeditions. 

Columbus discovered America in tlie interest of Spain. 
The Spaniard Balboa was the first European to behold 
the Pacific Ocean. Spain sent Magellan to sail the Pacific, 
and he reached the Moluccas. 

Spain became a w'orld power. Spain’s explorers and 
conquerors created a great colonial empire which yielded 
much wealth. 

Cortez conquered Mexico. Pizarro conquered Peru. 
Spain appropriated the wealtfi of the New World, Spani¬ 
ards intcrmairied with the American natives. Many Cas¬ 
tilian- style cities appeared in America. . . . Greedy Spanish 
conquerors ’iverc guilty of much murder, torture, and 
destruction. 

The Spanish conquests gave Europe new lands, abun¬ 
dant gold and silver, potatoes, tomatoeSi the cocoa-berry, 
quinine, and tobacco. 

The inflation of metal currency in Europe resulted in 
a rise of prices which accelerated faster tlian the rise of 
wages. Spain became the scene of intensified class strug¬ 
gle, Strikes, and riots. But the rich got richer than ever 
before, 

A matrimonial alliance w'ith the House of Hapsburg 
added to tlie dominions of tlie Spanish monarch, making 
him the most powerful ruler in Christendoni. Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, married Philip, son 
of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Bui^ndy. 
Neither Joanna nor Philip ruled, but their son Charles V 
inherited the lands of all his powerful grandparents. 

Charles V inherited Castile (from his maternal grand¬ 
mother Isabella): Aragon, Naples, and Sicily {from his 
maternal grandfather Ferdinand); tlie Low Countries, 
Flanders, Artois, and Franche-Coiutd (from his paternal 
grandmother Mary of Burgundy): and Austria and the 
Hapsburg claim (from his paternal grandfather Maximi¬ 
lian). In 1519, he was given the title. Holy Roman Em- 
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peror, besides his other titles* But Charles was troubled 
with wars w-ith France, wars witli the Turks, and trouble 
tvithin the huge Empire. In 1556, Charles divided his 
lan(fc and titles between his son and his brother, then 
abdicated and retired to a monastery. 

His son Philip II annexed Portugal to the Spanish 
Crown. Spain tvas mightier than ever. Seville and Lisbon 
were tlte greatest cities in the world. Nearly all Italy 
was under Spanish influence. Spain reigned over Italy, 
except in Venice, Rome, and Piedmont. 

For almost a hundred years, Spain fought with France 
on the battlefields of Italy, 

The scene of the fighting shifted from Italy to France. 
Spain maintained garrisons in France, and that country 
(weakened by quarrels of succession and civil war) had 
a hard time* 


Engla“ndp Elizabeth executed Mary Stuattj whom 
Philip II wanted to place on die English throne. England 
wallenged Spain s leadership on the high seas, England 
dispersed Spain's "invincible** fleet. 

Even after Philip II died, Spain remained the world’s 
leading Power. Spain's influence spread Ear. The Cas¬ 
tilian throne was a model to all the absolute monarchies 
of Europe. 

The Iberian peninsula gave Europe culture, fashions, 
gentlemanly manners. Very beautiful became Spanish 
architeciuie, sculpture, and painting. The Spanisli Em¬ 
pire included much of die Old World and most of the New 
World. than half the New World spoke the Spanish 

language. The Spanish language lias given us such words 
as romance, "serenade," ‘■parade,” and "guitar." 

In the sixteenth century, Cervantes 'wrote the most 
Eamous u'ork m Spanish literature — Don Quixote, The 
story of Don Quixote teaches us to admire unselfish ideal¬ 
ism even when associated with eccentricity. This book 
holds great and oft-quoted sentences: "The brave man 

"There's not the least thing 
be said or done, but people will talk and find fault" 
Experience is the universal Motlier of Sciences.” "Great 
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penons are able to do great kindnesses." "The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” 

Lope de V'ega (1562-1635) was a philosopher, a dram¬ 
atist. and a poet. He wrote nearly t%%'o tliousand plays. 
Encyclopedia Britannica notes: "He wielded over all the 
authors of bis nation a sort of magUterial porver sininar 
to that which w'as exercised in France at a later period 
by Voltaire." 

The Spanish theatre gave the world the fascinating type 
of Don Juan. 

Calderon (1600-1681) wrote a drama about the victim 
of a masked foe- The poor man wonders who it is that 
hampers all his undertakings and frustrates his dearest 
hopes. At long last, his enemy removes the mask. He 
beholds hii own face! 

Italy "was hardly more than a Spanish colony.^ Italy 
invented the Barocjue style of painting and architecture, 
and Spain adopted tt in Madrid. This style is exceedingly 
ostentatious. 

Flanders was a Spanish outpost. There were Flemish 
paintings In Spanish churches. Rubens vrorked in Madrid 
for several years. 

The masters of Spanish painting were El Greco, Mu¬ 
rillo, and Velasquez, Painters came from all over the 
world to view the Royal Collection at Madrid. 

Intense religious feeling inspired Monllo. Reinach 
comments, in The Story of Art Throughout the Ages: 
"The gentle Murillo created a style of his own. some^ 
times devout and sentimental, as in his numerous pic¬ 
tures of the Virgin, sometimes realistic, but tempered 
by a certain pity and tendemess, as in his charming boys 
and girls of the people. He was a master of vaporous 
colour, sometimes silvery, sometimes golden, always suave 
and caressing.” 

Velasquez' nude Rockeby Venus is obviously secular 
in its inspiration. He w'as the world s greatest painter 
from the standpoint of technique. Bonnat lauds hU 
“clear coloring, limpid as w'ater-color, brilliant as a precious 
stone.” Velasquez so handles his figures that we feel that 
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we tould ^valk around them. His portraits give us a rare 
psychological analysis o£ living beings. Healthy common 
F^ple, wtdi their natural |oy of life* especially actracEed 
yiasquez as subjects for his art. Whistler exclaims that 
* ^ j the Spaniard s brush in light and air, and 

made his people live within their frames, and stand upon 
eir legs, that all nobility and sweetness and tenderness 
and rnagnificetice should be theirs by right/^ 

Spain had a prominent role in the progress of ex- 
f ^P^Tiish physician Vesalius pub- 
ished the first thorough book on anatomy. Serve tus of 
Aragon (who incidentally had Unitarian religious views) 
described the lesser circulation of the blood. ^ 

During the Golden Age of Spain, the cultural capitals 
of the world ivere Madrid, Seville, Antwerp. Brt^k, 
Salamanca and Mexico. ^ 

The Roman Catholic religion dominated Spain. Cath- 
f j wanted safety against the Spanish peril that 
'^5 Reforming Princes of Germany against 
the Emperor* and aided die Flemish rebels 

faidf'" t^ampion of the Roman Catholic 

taith. His Catholic Majesty, the Kine of Soain wa* 
.nerved by ,h. Holy Sei JiA U.e ,fl^?>,oa! 
of tho No, V World Spain rent forth 

faoan'xbrs"^ “l, .Ceylon, the East Indit^and 

Japan. The Spanish Inquisition, which had made so much 

Spaniards or 

olTL^h ^ the Cath- 

were TTiictift^ means of ptojiaganda and intrigue. They 
were missionaries and educators ^ 

.S;LT^?oS=d“ect '•*'“* *'=■* 

th?'\lS™ai°"®Tl."®Vr"“ “ AWen »nd 
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cected by the powerEuI Turkj, the Mcx>i::s could command 
all the Eastern MedUerranean. Suleiman the Magni¬ 
ficent defeated the Hungarians and laid siege to Vienna, 
The Spaniards were endangered on the high seas by Bar- 
bary pirates. The Spanish Beet, together with that of 
Venice, overcame a Turkish squadron off Lepanto. More 
than a hundred Turkish ships were taken, and many Chris¬ 
tian captives were released. Howet'er, the Turks kept 
their hold on Cyprus, and continued to dominate Tri¬ 
poli, Tunis, and Algiers. Morocco established an inde¬ 
pendent empire in the Sahara. 

In her northern territories. Catholic Spain had to cope 
with the Reformation movement, and with nationalist 
uprisings in occupied provinces. Spain had grabbed 
more than she could hold. Calvinism made progress in 
the Low Countries. Philip II endeavored to establish 
the Inquisition in Flanders, but a popular uprising en¬ 
sued. The Low Countries stood firm for their liberty of 
conscience. Holland and Zealand became federated, and 
the Hague proclaimed that Philip II was no longer their 
king. 

The United Provinces became a Great Power, thanks 
largely to Spain. \Vhen Spain expelled tlie Jews from 
the Iberian peninsula, and expelled the Protestants from 
Flanders, she gave the United Provinces capital and capi¬ 
talists, because the Jews and Protestants were not bound 
by die Catholic prohibition against lending at interest. 

Seventeenth-century Spain lost her position of leader¬ 
ship in Europe. She declined because she opposed tyran¬ 
nical bigotry to the natural trend of social evolution 
which originated with the Renaissance. Her unreason¬ 
ing politico-religious authoritarianism was resented. She 
had preferred militarism to trade and labor. She had 
too many idle noblemen. Her love of gold was enervat¬ 
ing. Her Empire was too big, and too loosely integrated; 
Spain liad bitten off more dian she could chew. The 
colonies did not feel very close ties with the mother 
country. Trade with foreigners was forbidden to the im¬ 
perial territories. Royal ships claimed the monopoly of 
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the carrying trade. This policy of mercantilism resulted 
in economic crises. Spain suffered because she needed 
foreign wheat and foreign manufactures. 

The Spanish fleet could no longer remain mistress of 
die seas. The English took Jamaica. The Dutch took 
die Moluccas. The French obtained a foothold in the 
AnEilles. 

As the Spanish army absorbed foreign soldiers in its 
ranks, it declined in quality. Its enemies learned to out¬ 
smart it. 

In the course of the Thirty Years* War, France was 
against Spain, and Spain faltered. Catalonia and Portugal 
revolted. Naples rebelled. The Spanish army was over¬ 
come at Rocroi, Fribourg, and Lens, The Age of Spain 
was over, and die preponderance w'ent to France on land 
and England on the sea. 

To sum up the decline of Spain, the great Armada 
which liad stood for Spanish mastery of the seas was 
destroyed. Spain lost Portugal. She was driven from 
Holland, from Belgium, and from the rest of her Bur¬ 
gundian heritage. Austria received the Flemish and Italian 
heriugc. England took Gibraltar. In the eighteenth cen- 
tur>', die grandson of Louis XIV reigned in Madrid. 
Louis said to his grandson Philip, when he became King 
of Spain: "There are no more Pyrenees." 

Under Napoleon's Empire. Spain was expected to re¬ 
nounce its nationalism and become just an echo of 
France. Popular opposition to Napoleon first show^ed 
itself in Spain. In i8oS, England sent armies to Spain to 
cooperate uridi the insurgents. 

In die nineteenth century, Spain was backivard, quite 
unlike die great and proud Empire of the sixteenth cen- 
^*try. When Spanish America asserted her independence, 
Spain had to depend upcm her own limited resources. 
Spain lest nearly all her colonial Empire. When France 
and Austria seemed disposed to help the Spaniards. Pres^ 
idem Monroe issued his Monroe Doctrine commanding 
the European powers to keep dieir hands off America. 

Espronceda, in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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was *'the Byron oE Spain.” He fought reaction and strove 
for freedom and progress, even at the cost of exile and 
imprisonment. He boldly asked how men could be so 
intolerant of opinions different from their own, when 
“all die absolute truth we know could be written on a 
cigarette-paper.'* 

Pdrez Galdds has charted the nineteenth-century strug¬ 
gle of the Spanish liberal for freedom and education, in 
a series of novels. His play Electro, is a symbolical repre¬ 
sentation of this struggle. 

Spain after 1815 bore the night of reaction, relieved 
only by the struggles for liberty on the part of a minority 
of liberals. Spain was in constant unrest under the vicious 
and despotic King Ferdinand VII. In i8s;g, Spanish liberals 
threw off clerical tyranny in their country'. But Isabella II 
started 10 re-establish the Catholic religion in Spain. 
The Constitution of 18S5 required the Government to 
protect the Catholic Church. 

Queen Isabella was deposed in 1870. The Bourbon 
dynasty was restored in the person of her son, Alphonso 
XII, who was proclaimed King in 1875, The Cambridge 
Modern History tells us how Spain's Bourbon dyn^ty 
worked hand-in-liand with the Church to fight liberalism 
in the nineteenth century. The reactionary Church and 
Throne deliberately kept tlie Spanish people in medieval 
ignorance. The Spanish Liberals have been anticlericals. 

As J. Salisyn Schapiro and Richard B. Morris record, 
in CiviliLatiOTi in Europe: "Political parties appeared, the 
cliief ones being the Conservatives led by Canovas 
and the Liberals led by Sagasta. hlisgovemment, how- 
ev'er, was not at an end. Not even in Italy did political 
life sink to so low a level as in Spain. Coercion, bribery, 
fraud, and violence at tlie polls were so common that 
elections w'ere a farce.” 

Insurrection, civil war, and conspiracy ^aracteriied 
nineteenth-century Spain. There was political corrup¬ 
tion and misrule, and the political situation was very 
unstable. 

In the few colonies still left to Spain, there vrerc mn 
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Slant rebellions. In 1895, Spain savagely suppressed a 
Cuban uprising. The result was the Spanish-American 
War (1898). Spain was compelled to acknowledge the 
independence of Cuba, and to cede Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines to the United States. The United States 
gave the Pliilippines their independence in 1947. 

After Spain's defeat in war, the working class organized 
trade-unions and political parties, and engaged in great 
strikes. 

Spain was neutial in World War I, and sold supplies 
to both sides. 

After the first global war, Spain faced the uprising of 
the Riffs in Morocco, and was forced to compromise. 

In 1923, General Primo de Rivera established a dic¬ 
tatorship, and all opposition was punished. Parliament 
uras disregarded. The press was censored. Strikes were 
forbidden. The famous novelist Blasco Ibdnez attacked 
Dictator, King, and Church. He was jailed for bis out¬ 
spoken writings,^ and had to flee the country for the rest 
of Ills life. He is best-knorm for his vigorous anticlerical 
story. The Cathedral. He died in 1928, 

Miguel dc Unamuno (18G4-193B) was a scholarly Hel¬ 
lenist and humanist whose criticism of Dictatorship and 
Church brought him banishment. 

Pio Baroja, "the Bernard Shaw of Spain," understand¬ 
ably saw the world as "a heap of cinders.” 

A powerful progressive influence which should be men¬ 
tioned Is the radicaHkeptical drama of facinto Bena- 
vente. 

Modern Spain has had several liberal upthrusts, but 
they have been suppressed on tlie one hand by Fascism 
and the Church, and on the other by violent and un¬ 
comprehending radicalism. Probahly the worst obstacle 
to progress in Spain has been the thick haze of popular 
indifference. 

The reactionaries in Spain have used their power to 
suppress all that they consider indecent or blasphemous 
in literature and the tlieatrc. It is difficult to buy "here- 
ttcal" books in the Spanish bookstores. The American 
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cinemSp “Gentleman s Agreement," wa^ forbidden to be 
sho^vn on Spanish screeru le5t it plant the idea that all 
religions are equal and have equal rights. 

Spain as a CatholiC'dominated country has restricted 
the civil and religious liberties of Protestants. In Madridj 
the Capital of Spain, Cardinal Pedro Seguray Sdenz ex¬ 
plicitly denounced any "benevolent attitude toward Pro¬ 
testantism.” 

Spain was a "Worker's Republic” in 1931. but reac¬ 
tionary forces resented die Popular Front. The corrupt 
election of December 1933 gave poiver to reactionary foes 
of democracy. Next year the Spanish government be¬ 
came even more openly Fascist. Thereupon die Spanish 
i^'orkers and peasants rebelled, and the People's Front 
was victorious at the polls in 1936. Lovers of democracy 
united in the elecdons oE February 1936 to do away with 
tlie reactionary regime, despite army-navy attacks on 
workers' organisations and opposition parties, and the 
efforts of reactionary bands to intimidate the people with 
violence- The People's Front elected the great liberal 
Azana to rule in Madrid, removing from the government 
the reactionary monarchists and clericals. The new Gov¬ 
ernment restored the Constitudon, granted amnesty to 
thoitsands of imprisoned democrats, renewed the land 
program, established secular public schools, and responded 
to the people's wishes Eor odver liberal reforms. The 
Spanish people greatly needed land reforms and schools. 

But ivithin a few months, the Fascist rebellion began 
for the purjiose of restoring Fascist-Clerical rule* The 
armies of the Fascist powers marched agaimt die Spanish 
people. Hitler and Mussolini supported Spanish reaction 
in die Spanish Civil War between reaction and democ¬ 
racy» Tlte aspiration of die Spanish people dctTiocratic» 
even though some of them put their faith in a desper¬ 
ate remedy for die desperate disease of their oppression. 
The cxtremisms of the left and right have a following 
where orderly social change is not permitted. Bomb- 
warfare devastated the cities of Spain* Victorious General 
Franco became the Dictator of Spain* 
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If the Spanish people can gain die edncadon they so 
sorely need for successful self-government, Spain may yet 
enjoy the criumph of liberalism. Brave Spanish libei^s 
have continued to struggle for freedom. It is to be hoped 
that the Spanish people will not continue to remain 
under the present reactionary dictatorshipt nor jump 
from the frying-pan into the fire of Communist totalitari¬ 
anism. Let them patiently prepare to govern themselva 
with understanding, and their opportunity w'ill come. 


21, ENGLAND 


We shall discuss the early history of the British Isles 
as briefly as possible. Before the Christian eTa» tall and 
fair-haired people came in and displaced many of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. One migration introduced a 
bronze-using folk, the ancestors of the Gaels of Scotland 
and Ireland. Another migration brought in tlic Brythonic 
iron-using race, wlio occupied die southern part of what 
is now England when Caesar's legions landed in 55 B.C. 

Roman generals and governors extended the Roman 
authority, Roman colonists settled in Britain, built towns 
and roads, and introduced Roman civilization. In time 
Christianity reached Roman Britain. But the Roman 
legions ivere wididrawn to the Continent with die de¬ 
cline of the Roman Empire. In the neighborhood of 
444 A.D. occurred the Germanic Invasion and settlement of 
Britain. The Angles and the Saxons, Germanic tribes, 
made extensive conquests. 

Eventually the small Gentian kingdoms were at war 
with each other, and with the Britons. In sixdmentury 
Kent, where a settled life prevailed, there was peaceful 
intercourse with the Latinized Gauls of the Continent. 
King Ethelbert liad a Christian wife, the ^ughtcr of a 
Frankish King. In 597, Augustine came in with some 
Roman missionaries. ChristianLiy was accepted in the Ger¬ 
manic kingdoms in Britain. As Dr. Charl« Edmund 
Fryer reminds us: "The introduction of Christian learn¬ 
ing and culture, the formation of a written vernacular, 
and the fusion of the small kingdoms into a single large 
kingdom may be credited to the infiuence of the Roman 
clergy." 

By the sev'enth century, the Church had regained all 
the Saxon kingdoms, ivhich had relapsed to Paganism. 

In the ninth century, Egbert of Wessex united the 
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English kingdoms under his overlordship. He rvas the 
first true King of England. 

About fifty years later, the Danes mastered nearly all 
England. In S78, Alfred the Great overcame the Danes 
at Ethandun. Their King embraced Christianity, ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the English King, and was 
given a strip of land ("the Danelaw”). Alfred's two im¬ 
mediate successors had to fight the Danes of the Danelaw. 
But from the time of Athelstait (925-940) until after the 
death of Edward the Martyr in 978, England enjoyed 
relative rest from the Danes. 

The feudal system was emerging in die tenth century. 
The King gain^ increasing audiority. The officers of the 
King's Court were more important in administration than 
die nobles by birth. The Danisli incursions were re¬ 
sumed svhen England had a period of feeble Govern¬ 
ment. The Danish King Canute was die master of Eng¬ 
land, Denmark, and Nomvay. After his deatli in 1035, 
the reigns of two other Danish Kings lasted in England 
until 1042. But the English line was restored in the 
person of Edward the Confessor, 

In the long course of British history, the country was 
successively conquered by Iberians. Celts. Romans, Ang¬ 
les, Saxons, Danes, and French Normans. The Norman 
Conquest of loCG A.D, was the last successful invasion 
of the British Isles. Three chief groups have blended to 
form the English people — die romantic Celts, the somber 
Anglo-Saxons, and the gallant Normans. 

Hoiv was the Norman Conquest accomplished? Wil¬ 
liam of Normandy had t|;e Danes to invade the nordiem 
counties, while he landed in the south. King Harold van¬ 
quished the Danes, and hastened southward to meet the 
Normans at Scnlac, There King Harold fell, and Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror claimed die Crown of England. He 
bestowed the main offices of tlie Government upon the 
Normans who had liclped him, and divided among them 
much of England. The revolts of the native English were 
crushed. Continental feudalism was established. The 
EnglLsIi Church came under Norman inauenoe. 
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William’s son Henry allied himself with the English 
by marrying a descendant of English King^. He subdued 
the Norman barons, and wrested Normandy from hU 
brother Robert. Henry I entered into a quarrel with the 
primate and with the Pope concerning the right of grant¬ 
ing investiture to the clergy, 

In ii5,|, Henry II (die first of the Plantagenet Kings) 
ascended the Throne. He was in possession of Anjou, 
Normandy, and Aquitaine. He had more territoij in 
France than did the French King. A bigger dominion 
ss'as united under his sway than had been held by any 
previous sovereign of England. King Henry tried to re¬ 
strain the license of his barons and abridge the special 
privileges of the clergy (who claimed exemption from 
State taxes and courts). Henry’s wishes were formulated 
in the Constitutions of Clarendon (1164)' beginnings 
of Constitutional Government. Henry associated the peo¬ 
ple of England with his new plan of Covernment, He 
revived the system of frankpledge, under which each 
male member of a small administrative division was re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of other members. The system 
of itinerant justices was also revived. Trial by jury was 
sanctioned. Henry granted charters of incorporation to 
towns in order to lessen the power of the nobles. He laid 
the foundation of a town class in society. 

In 1189, Richard 1 {*'the Lion-Hearted") succeeded his 
father Henry II. King Richard fought in the third Cru¬ 
sade. and spent most of his reign aivay from England. 

After Ricliard lost his life in 1199, his brother John 
ivas recognized as King of England. John ^ secured ^ the 
possession of four French provinces. John s opposition 
to the Pope in electing a successor to the See of Canter¬ 
bury caused the Pope to place the kingdom under an 
interdict (120S), John was forced to accept England as 
a fief of the Papacy in tlie year 1213. 

John’s misgovernment was resented by the nobles. They 
forced him to sign the Magna Cbarta, the foundation 
of English civil rights, in 1215. The Pope declared thh 
document null and void. The Pope condemned, the 
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nobles as rebels a^inst his feudal sovereignty, and de* 
nounced their "devil-inspired document." War broke out 
betiveen John and the barons, but the barons were for¬ 
tunately aided by the French King. The barons and the 
organized tosvnspeople managed to entrench themselves 
in a body of liberties. The xMagna Charta was the Charter 
o£^ Liberties, the real beginning of democracy in the 
Middle Ages, This popular representation for die limita¬ 
tion of kingly power was the germ of the English Par¬ 
liament. 

The reign of Henry Ilf was turbulent. The King did 
not observe the provisions of the Charter. Civil war broke 
out in 1265. Simon de Montfoxt, who had laid the foun¬ 
dations of tire House of Commons, defeated the King 
and his son Edward at Lewes in 1264. Simon de Mont- 
fort summoned to his famous Parliament of 13G5 the 
burgesses from the boroughs, thus widening the repres¬ 
entation of the people. But Prince Edward escaped, and 
Simon was slain at the battle of Evesham* When Henry 
III died in 1272, Edward I succeeded to the Throne un¬ 
opposed. 

King Edward I conquered and annexed Wales. Scot¬ 
land was placed under an English regent, but the revolts 
under Wallace and Bruce proved that the Scots could 
not be easily subdued. In 1295, the "first perfect Parlia¬ 
ment was summoned. In 1297. a special act forbade 
the imposition of taxation without consent of Partia- 
ment. The English constitution was completed in out¬ 
line. 


Edward 11 proved incapable of ruling his baronage. 
There was a confederacy against him. He was imprisoned 
and died in 1357* 


Edward III claimed the Crown of France in 1228* His 
mihta^ victories led to the Peace of Br^iignv fisfio) 
whereby he received the West of France on condition of 
renouncing his claim to die Frendi Throne. Before the 
end of hM reign, he lost all but a few important totras 
on trie French coast. 


Richard II became the King of England in 1377, 
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Under his reign occurred Tyler's rebelUon^ which 

he put down. Ricliard banished his cousin and stole his 
pairiinony^ but his cousin returned with powettul sup* 
porters and forced Richard to surrender* Richard was 
confined to the Tower. 

Henry, tlie first of die House of Lancaster was ap 
pointed King in 1399. In the reign oE Henry IV, the 
Government acquired a legal sanction for burning here¬ 
tics. This act was directed mainly against Lollards, fol¬ 
io wers oE Wycliffe* 

Henry V revived the old claim of Edward 111 to die 
Throne of France. Henry invaded France, and gained 
the victory of Agincourt in 1415* After a second cam¬ 
paign. a peace was concluded at Troyes in 14^0, where¬ 
by Henry" received the hand of Katherine, daughter of 
Charles VJ. He was appointed regent of France during 
die reign of his father-in-law. When the latter died in 
Henry was supposed to be heir to his Throne. But 
Henry joined him in death a few' weeks later^ 

Tlie nine-tnonths-old son of Henry and Katherine be¬ 
came King of England and France. 

In France^ die English forces lost ground from 14®® 
to 141^3, The English forces were finally expelled, thanks 
to a French attack that was inspired by Joan of Ajc. 

Jack Cade’s rebellion was suppressed in the England 
of 1450* 

Richard, duke oE York, the father of Edward IV, ad¬ 
vanced his pretensions to the Throne which had been so 
long usurped by the house of Lancaster. The Wars of 
the Roses ensued. Tlie Red Rose \vas the badge oE the 
house of Lancaster* The White Rose was the badge oE 
the house of York. The Wars oE the Roses lasted from 
1455 £0 1485. Richard was killed in battle in 1460. His 
son Eduard of York drove Henry VI from die Throne, 
and reigned as King Edward fV. He was succeeded by 
two other sovereigns oE the house oE York* 

In 1485, Henry Tudor of the house of Lancaster be¬ 
came Henry VIL Henry Vll confiscated the estates of 
nobles who opposed his claim to the Throne^ which he 
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had seized hy slaying a sovereign of die house of York. 
He extorted gifts from ivealthy persons, and collected 
fines by special courts (such as die Star Chamber), rather 
than depend on Parliament for revenues. For more than 
a hundred years, the Tudors ruled as absolute monarchs. 
Only the outivard forms of Constitutional Government 
were retained. 

The British early objected to being "pushed around’’ 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Chaucer, Langland. and 
W^ycliffe were resentful of Church abuses. But it was 
Henry VJH (1509-1547) who achieved the breach with 
Rome and brought about the Reformation in England. 
In 1534. he tvas recogniied by act of Parliament as su¬ 
preme head of the Church of England. The English 
Reformation involved no drastic heresy. The Church of 
England struck the middle ground between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, Henry VIH confiscated die lands and 
wealth of the monasteries. 

After the Reformation, the Roman Catholic Church 
did its best to take over again as the ally of die "Divine 
Right of Kings” State. 

Mary, daughter of Henry Vlfl and a zealous Catholic, 
occupied die Throne from 1553 to 1558. She was the 
only Tudor ruler who was not popular with the English 
in general, because she was ruthless in her attempt to 
restore Papal authority in England. Philip of Spaih was 
married to her for political motives. Her persecution of 
die Protestant reformers caused many of them to flee 
for safety to Geneva. Holland, and Scotland. "Bloody 
Mary” had Thomas Ctanmcr burned at the stake for his 
refusal to acquiesce in her attempted Catholic restori' 
tion. His martyrdom was "die death-blow to Catholicism 
in England.” 

EliiabeUi, who succeeded her half-sister Mary, re-estab- 
hshed ProtKtantism in England. Her Protestantism was 
identified with political interests and die rise of national- 
ism, \V ith temporal and ecclesiastical power centered 
in die head of government, the state owed no allegiance 
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to any foriegn power and could be concerned solely with 
its own welfare.*" 

Queen Elizabeth had a brilliant reign. Under her^ the 
Renaissance flowered in England. The literature of the 
Elizabethan era will live forever. England was a second- 
rate power when Elizabeth took the Throne in 155SP 
but the Elizabetban Age lifted England to the rank of 
a Great Power. English seamanship proved itself in the 
dispersion of the Spanish Armada (1588) by the English 
fleet under Howard* Drake, and Hawkins. The voyages 
of Drake and the expeditions of Raleigh prepared for 
the establishment of a mighty colonial empire. There 
Tvas more commercial enterprise and prosperity in Eng¬ 
land than ever before. 

In Elizabctli"s reign, the danger of invasion by Philip 
II of Spain threatened England, a powerful Protestant 
nation and a rival of Spain in the New World. 

There w^ere plots to take the life of Queen Eliaiabeth, 
and to give the English Throne to Marj^ Stuartn exiled 
Queen of Scotland. Mary was imprisoned, charged with 
complicity and sent to the scaffold in 1587. 

English merchants took advantage of tlie wars in the 
Netherlands to establish a profitable ’woolen industry. 
Great companies ’^vere organized to trade with Europe 
and the Indies. The English na^y, thanks to its raids on 
Spanish shipping and its victory over tJie Spanish Armada* 
was on the course that would make England the Mistress 
of the Seas. The victory^ over Spain saved England's 
political and religious freedom, fostered her industry and 
commerce, and promoted national patriotism. National 
pride stimulated the intellectual and cultural expression 
of Spenser, Bacon^ Jonson* and Shakespeare. 

Elizabeth's refusal to niany^ caused the Tudor line to 
be succeeded by the Stuarts. Elizabeth was succeeded by 
her cousin ]ames V^I of Scotland* who gained die new 
title James ! of England (1603^625). The new King 
and his descendants (the Stuart dynasty) were overbear¬ 
ing absolute monarchs. 

The Gunpowder Plot was a plot to blow up the Houses 
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of ParJiament on November g. 1605, the day on which 
James I was to open Parliament. The plot was discovered 
early enough to prevent die catastrophe. Guy Fawkes, 
a leader, was captured and executed. Henry Garnet, the 
superior of the Jesuit Society in England, was implicated 
in this plot. 

James the First held to tJic reactionary theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings: "Although a good King will 
franie hfs actions to be according to LaWj yet he h not 
bound thereto, but of his own will and for example- 
giving to his subjects. . , . As it is atheism and blasphemy 
what God can do, so it is presumption and 
high contempt in a subject to dispute what a King can 
do or to say tliat a King cannot do this or that." So 
^id J^cs I. He quarreled with Parliament many times. 
Cowell echoed tins theory: "The King is above the law 
by his absolute power. . . . Notivitlistanding his oath he 
may alter and suspend any particular law that seemeth 
hurtful to the public estate." The University of Oxford 
decreed that "it u'as in no case lawful fbr subjects to 
make use of force against their princesp or to appear offen- 
sn-cly or defensively in the field against tliem/' Convoca- 
tion, in Its book of canons, denounced the widespread 
belief that "all civil power, jurisdiction, and authority 
were first derived from the people and disordered tnul- 
titude. John Donne also supported the theory of Divine 
Right of Kings, 

James son Charles I (1625-1645) married Henrie'ttl. 
mter of tlie French King. He relsuted the laws which 
had been intended to restrain Roman Catholic interfer¬ 
ence with the English Government. As J. R. Green points 
out. in Ills authoritative 5/iorl History of the English 
It was men with Catholic leanings whom 
Charles seemed disposed to favour. Bishop Laud was 
reco^ized as the centre of tliat varied opposition to 
Puritanism, whose members were loosely grouped under 
the name of Arminians; and Laud became the King's 
adviser m ecclesiastical matters. With Laud at its head 
the new party grew in boldness as well as numbers It 
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naLurally sought sliclters for its religious opinions by 
exalting tlie power of the Crown. A court favourite, 
Montague, ventured to slight the Reformed Churches of 
die continent in favour of the Church of Rome, and to 
advocate as the faitii of the Church the very doctrines 
rejected by die Calvinists.” 

both James and Charles persecuted the dissenting reli¬ 
gious groups of Separatists, Puritans, and Presbyterians, 
The Separatists had left the Church of England because 
it retained Cadiolic practices. The Puritans did not de¬ 
sire to separate from the Church of England, but to 
remain in it and purify its worship. A group of English 
Separatists u'ho had been driven to Holland by James I 
sailed from diere to Plymouth, Alassachusetts, where they 
landed In iS^o, 

Cliarlcs 1 signed Parliament’s Petition of Right be¬ 
cause he need^ money, promising not to levy taxes 
widiout Parliament’s consent, not to quarter troops in 
private houses, and not to permit imprtsorunent with¬ 
out a trial. But the aspirant to monarchical absolutism 
did not keep his word. When Parliament demanded the 
dismissal of his hateful adviser Buckingham, Charles dis¬ 
solved tlie House of Parliament and embarked on eleven 
years of personal rule. Since Parliament alone could 
autliorite taxation, the King and his ministers raised 
money by selling monopolies on various products, levy¬ 
ing huge fines, and collecting "ship-money" according 
to an ancient provision for naval defense. John Hamp¬ 
den refused to pay this illegal tax, and his trial awoke 
popular resentment against the personal rule of King 
Charles I. This King’s questionable devices to raise 
money would be the political cause of England's Civil 
War. 

As we read in Encydopedia Bntannicar "Every year 
made the people better acquainted with the character 
of their king, who showed an unhappy ignorance both 
of the history and the temper of the nation: and taught 
them to feel more and more deeply that stronger safe¬ 
guards were needed to withstand the arbitrary power 
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o£ ihe sovereign. ... He had, indeed, a strong sense of 
personal and royal dignity, but this very feeling was 
fatal to him. It rendered intolerable the least limitation 
of tlic prerogative which he believed to be his divinely- 
appointed birthright: and tlms it placed him in obstinate 
opposition to the strongest tendency of his time. — that 
tendency which had already resulted in the Reformation, 
and w'hich now manifested itself in the development of 
Puritanism and the growtJi of the English constitution." 

With Charles' approval. Archbishop Laud tried to 
modify the Presbyterian system of Scotland in the year 
1638. The Scotch signed a Covenant to defend their 
religion, and invaded England. Charles was unable to 
check the invaders. In 1&40, he had to summon Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Tlie Long Parliament (lasting till )66o) was domi* 
n.ited by Puritans and Presbyterians, and it set out to 
nullify Charles' personal rule. It declared that Parlia¬ 
ment would have to meet at least once every three years. 
It tried and executed the King's ministers, Strafford and 
Laud. It abolished ship-money" and special courts to 
raise revenue. It set forth Its opposition to the King's 
illc^l acts in the Grand Remonstrance. Charles failed 
m his effort to arrest the leaders of the Parliament for 
higJi treason.* The Civil War began. 

The Civil AVar, or Puritan Revolution, was a class 
Tradesmen and farmers were united against 
die nobles and the clergy. The Catholics and High 
Church Anglicans supported the King. Tlie Puritans and 
Presbyterians supjxirted Parliament. The Kine's fol¬ 
lowers were called Cavaliers, and the backers of Parlia¬ 
ment were called Roundheads, 

Cromwell led the rebellion of England's trading class 
against the deceitful King who kept liberty from the com¬ 
mon people, pomwcll was the friend of all dissenting 
SKts. The military' genius of Cromwell enabled the Par- 
Uamcntaiy forces to defeat the royal troops at ^fa^ston 
Moor (1644) and at Naseby (1645). King Charles was 
captured, imprisoned, tried for treason by a special court, 
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found guiUy, and executed (1649) for stepping beyond 
Uie limits of his power. 

So Cromwell brought to an issue the people's right 
to control a King, and to remove Itim if necessary. 

From 1649 to 16133. England had a kingless common¬ 
wealth under Oliver Cromwell. He assumed the title. 
Lord Protector. He exercised more than the power of 
a king, and was guilty of intolerance toivard Catholics 
and the Anglicans, taxation without representation, im¬ 
perialism, and haish treatment of political and civil of¬ 
fenders. At first Puritan England retained tlie intellec¬ 
tual culture and gaiety of the Renaissance. Toleration 
and freedom were praised. It seemed that there would 
be a true people’s Government. But then the bigotry 
of "Roman and Anglican Catholicism" aroused counter- 
bigotry. Cromivell needed super-posver to control Uie 
confusion at home. He fought intolerance with in¬ 
tolerance. Cromwell’s military control ivas resented by 
many, who tliought that England would be better off 
under the old form of monarchy. The Puritan regime 
became too dour for comfort. 

Cromuell, blind to the lesson of history tliat hereditary 
power is not good, named as his successor his incapable 
son Richard. Richard tried for a few montlis to make 
a go of his feeble protectorate, but he did not have the 
skill, popular sentiment was against Puritan "narrow¬ 
ness," and Ricliard lacked tire support of the army. So 
he gave up, and svent into exile under an assumed name. 

The Scotch house of Stuart was restored to tlie Throne. 
In 1660. Charles 11 was welcomed back to England, and 
many hailed die Stuart Restoration, Taking advantage 
of the popular reaction against Puritanism, lie eventually 
ivent so far as to try to establish Catliolicism. Charles H 
reigned from 1660 to i 63 g. He was as big a liar as his 
fatlier, and his habits were extremely extravagant. He 
made a secret treaty vrith Louis XIV which gave him a 
pension and the aid of French troops, in return for 
which he ivas to become a Cadiolic and require the 
English to support Louis in his wars. He broke his 
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promises o| religious freedom, driving tnro thousand noU' 
conformist dergj'tnen from the ChuTcIi, 

Two parties grew up in England during the reign of 
Charles if — the Tories (representing conservative landed 
interests) and tire Whigs (representing die middle class). 

During the Period of the Restoration, another Black 
Deatlr took its ravages in England, and a great fire nearly 
destroyed I,ondon. 

England had been under a regime of unaccustomed 
severity when the Puritans held the power. Now she 
turned to shameless, crude, and unbridled debauchery, 
by way of reaction. The society of Charles' Court was 
notoriously profligate. Jesse’s poem suggests the atmos¬ 
phere of die Restoration period: 

“ 'Live while tve live,’ the frolic monarch cries; 
Away with thought in joy’s delicious hours. 

Of love and mirth, of melody and floweisl 
Lot on the ear voluptuous music falls. 

The lamps are flaslilng on the mirrored walls; 

How rich the odours and horv gay the rooms 
With sparkling jetvels and with waving plumes I 
Bright names that live in history’s page we trace, 
Hyde's mournful look, and Monmouth's angel face; 
Portsmouth's dark eye, and Cleveland's haughty charms 
That chained a monarch to her snov^7 arms; 

There royal Catherine cheeks the jealous tear. 
While pleads her lord in beauty's flattered ear; 
There gleams the star on graceful Villiera’ breast. 
Here the grouped courtiers laugh at Wilmot’s jest: 
There glittering heaps of tempting gold cmice 
The svealthy fool to chance the dangerous dice; 
Here floats young ^beauty through the graceful dance, 
Feigns the fond sigh, or throws the wanton glance; 
There the soft love song to yon group apart. 

Steals with delicious sweetness o’er the heart; 

The easy monarch glides from fair to fair. 

Hints tlie tvarm wish, or breathes the amorous 
prayer." 
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Charles’ broilicr and successor James II (1685-1688) 
made ii his object 10 re-establish the Roman Catholic 
Church in England. James filled regiment after regiment 
with Catholic ollicers. He told the Parliamcm not to 
question his illegal grant of commissions to Catholics. 
‘'Cathotics were admitted into civil and military offices 
without stint, and four Catliolic peers rvere sworn as 
members oE the Privy Council. The laws which forbade 
tlie presence of Catholic priests in the realm, or the open 
exercise of Catfiolic worship, were set at nought. . . . The 
Jesuits set up a crowded school in the Savoy." After the 
death of his first w-ife. James married a Catholic princess, 
and a son ivas bom to them in 168B. All England feared 
the possibility of a Catholic successor to the Throne. The 
danger that Roman Catholic domination w'ould return 
led to the "Glorious Revolution" (1688-89) ‘which ul¬ 
timately established the Protestant Succession in England, 
Popery meddling in civil affairs was feared as a threat 
to die liberties of the English people. Anglican leaders 
boldly invited James' Protestant daughter Mary and her 
husband W'iliiam of Orange to accept the Throne of 
England as tlie new King and Queen. England's blood¬ 
less Glorious Revolution succeeded. James fled to France. 
A convention settled the Croivn upon William and Mary. 
William of Orange ivas crowned William III of England, 
and the alien house of Orange ruled the land. The Di¬ 
vine Right Theory of Kingsliip was swept away in Eng- 
land. 

Parliament prepsred the Bill of Rights, w'hich restated 
the traditional limitations on the royal power. The new 
Monarch bad received his authority from Parliament. 
The King agreed neither to levy taxes nor maintain an 
army without Parliament's consent, not to suspend laws 
or interfere ivitli the rights of the members of Parlia¬ 
ment, and to support the Anglican Church. From that 
time forth, the King’s powers were to he limited by the 
representatives of the people. 

Protestant Anne, the younger daughter of James II, 
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became Queen on William's death in 1702* and she 
reigned for twelve years (1702-1714). When Anne diedj 
the throne passed to lier Protestant cousin George, Elec¬ 
tor of Hanover. England was governed by the alien house 
of Hanover (die Geianan Georges 1 ^ II, HI, and IV). 

George I allotted his ministexs (the Cabinet) to con¬ 
duct die Government. His slight participation in die 
aRairs of Britain contributed to the modern idea of Gov¬ 
ernment by minisiersp with the King as figurehead. He 
was the figurehead-King from 1714 to 1727. He and his 
successor George II (who reigned from 1727 to 1760) 
found that die ministers had to be oE the same party 
as the majority in Parliament. The first tAvo Hano¬ 
verian rulers ftivorcd die middle-class Whigs. England's 
commercial groivth created a big middle class whose 
leaders were pragressive. The Whigs were die party of 
reform. 

The Whig leader Robert Walpole dominated the 
English political scene from 1721 to 1742. He maintained 
a Whig majority in Parliament by electioneering and 
other methods. Though he was only a member of the 
Cabinet in theory, he presided over it and nominated 
die odmr ministers in practice. He was actually the first 
Prime Minister* 


Pffrjofifll Liberty 

The English have always valued personal liberty. They 
increasingly limited the power oE dieir King. They added 
the Peution of Right and the Bill of Rights to the 
British Constiiiuion. They developed ihe Cabinet system, 
so Parliament could govern through responsible minis¬ 
ters. English merchants were protected by a Govern¬ 
ment diat fostered trade. Englishmen ivcre sure of free¬ 
dom from arbitrary arrestp and oE trial by jnry« At a 
time Avhen personal rights ivere unrecognised in France, 
Spain, and Austria, the English compelled their King 
to sign the Habeas Corpus Act (1679) which safeguarded 
against arbitrary arrests by the King, and furnished an 
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independent judicial system. As Doif has written; "Eng¬ 
lishmen enjoyed a considerable measure oE liberty at a 
time when die people on the continent lay crushed be- 
neaili the yoke of autocracy and special privilege." 

During the eighteenth century, England won for Par¬ 
liament die exclusive right to make laws. 

British Intemalional Policy 

"Balance of power" diplomatic strategy was the foun¬ 
dation of UriLain's European policy. Balance of Power 
means the preservation of an equality of strength between 
countries or groups of countries, so that no one country 
sliall become too poiverfnl for the safety of the others. 
Howet'cr, coalitions and alliances intended to preserve 
die Balance of Poxver have not infrequently proved in¬ 
imical. Great firitaln long tried to maintain die Balance 
of Power in Europe. The theory behind this policy w'as 
dial strong nations or blocs of nations would not attack 
others of like strength. Hou'ever, the power founded on 
armaments showed a tendency £0 extend itself by the 
same means, thus breaking the Balance o£ Power and 
plunging the continent into pools of blood. Wars came 
whenever the means were at hand. 

Britain became Mistress of the Seas — because of her 
destruction of the Spanish fleet in the sixteenth century, 
her defeat of the Dutch navy in die seventeenth century, 
and her victory over French naval poiver in the eigh¬ 
teen di centitry. Britain gained colonial supremacy at the 
expense of Spain and France. 

England became the British Empire, 

The American Revolution interfered with British im¬ 
perialism, but many Englishmen sympathized with the 
Americans in their quest for freedom. The great English¬ 
man l.ocke had written: “No Government can ever be 
justified unless It dravrs its strength from die free consent 
of the governed.” 

The private English East India Company was chattered 
in iGoo. The English gained control of much of India. 
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In 1853, auihority transferred from the East India 
Company to the British Crown. Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Indian liberator who honored the high premise that 
’^non-violence is the law of our species," peacefully freed 
India from British rule in ig.ty. 

In the time of Edward I, Wales was conquered by Eng¬ 
land. Under Anne. England and Scotland were united. 
As time went on. England acquired bases to give her 
control of the ^eat trade routes. The British Empire 
expanded until it covered a fourth of the land-surface 
of the world, and included a fourth of the world's pop¬ 
ulation. Even after England had lost North America, 
she had huge possessions in Africa. Asia, and Oceania. 
England imposed her protection on EgypL She sub- 
jug;atcd the Boers of Soudi Africa to get hold of the gold 
deposits of die Transvaal. Eventually she asserted domi¬ 
nance over all the territories from the Cape to Cairo. She 
gained a complete hold on India. She occupied Burma. 
She forced Cljina to cede Hong Kong to her, and to 
open her ports to foreign trade. She colonized Australia, 
She seized New Zealand. 


Great Britain enjoyed industrial hegemony, economic 
supremacy. It was in England that the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion started, and the colonies of the British Empire con¬ 
tributed to the great upsurge of prosperity, England 
ruled the Keans with her merchant fleet. England wor¬ 
shipped industrial trade, to the sacrifice of her agricul¬ 
ture, and even of her art. Even In the heyday of her 
pn^perity. It is unpleasant to record, industrial magnates 
underpaid their workers in order to keep down costs. 

England stood for free trade, the admission of goods 
from other countries without tariff duty. England’s char- 
acteristtc doctrine of free trade was only temporarily suc¬ 
cessful. Most States were not content to let trade find its 
own level. They practiced economic as well as political 
nationalism, and their economic advantage seemed to 
require high protective tariffs. 

The domains of the British Empire were too wide¬ 
spread to keep a coherence. The larger colonies — Canada, 
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Au$traHa, New Zealand, and South Africa — insisted 
upon gaining their autonomy, and were granted the 
status of Doniinions, TIte Dominions are free. The Re¬ 
public of Ireland Bill (1949) niade an independent Ire¬ 
land. The Jews have Israel. India is independent. Burma 
and Egypt arc free. There is restlessness in Africa^ the 
West indies, and wherever England has colonies, protec¬ 
torates. or spheres of influence. 

From the last decade of the nineteenth century* the 
United States challenged England's lead in the produc* 
lion of coal, iron, castings, and steel. In the twentieth 
century, the United States pressed ahead of England as 
an exporter* World W^ax I resulted from Germany's 
menace to tJie prosperity of the British Empire* Eng’* 
land had serious competitors, and there was nationalistic 
agitation in her colonies. English prosperity declined. 
After World War IL the British Empire partially disin¬ 
tegrated. The United States replaced the British Empire 
in world leadership. 

The Indttsirial Revolution 

Until 1750, as Frederick Dietz, reminds us in The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, nearly al! articles were manufac¬ 
tured by hand in the home or in small shops* No few 
families made their o\™ textiles, fumiiurej and other 
necessary commodities. Sucli goods as had to be pur¬ 
chased were commonly bought from itinerant peddlers^ 
and at the weekly niartet and the semi-annual fair. But 
around the middle of the eighteenth century, the domestic 
system yielded place to the factory sysEcm. The main 
cause of tlie Industrial Revolution was the increasing de¬ 
mand for goods. The Industrial Revolution transformed 
man^s economic life. The capitalist entrepreneur assumed a 
new importance. 

The Industrial Revolution began in England. Eng¬ 
land had capital j rich deposits of coal and iron, skilled 
workers* and the intellectital freedom to develop science. 
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Xhercfote most of tho new industtial macliinery was 
invented in England, and England gained industrial su¬ 
premacy. England was the world’s leading commercial, 
colonial, and maritime power. 

The Industrial Revolution started witli some practical 
inventions in the textile industry, then spread to other 
fields. James Watt invented the modem steam engine. 
He got the idea for it when he watched a kettle steam. 
Cheaper mediods of making steel were discovered. Henry 
Bessemer transformed smelted iron directly into steel. 
There was a steady succession of ivonderful inventions — 
power-driven machinery, swifter means of transportation 
and comiimnication, and so forth. 

Where women used to make die family clothing in 
their homes, die Industrial Revolution introduced mass- 
production of all die commodities used in daily life. The 
Industrial Revolution vastly changed men's ways of living 
in all departments. It raised new problems of housing 
education, labor relations, and political control. The ad¬ 
vance of industry supplied the wealth for enlarged public 
services, especially in regard to education. 

From England, the Industrial Revolution extended to 
other lands, according to their political, economic, and 
geo^phical conditions, By degrees, the Industrial Rev¬ 
olution became worldw ide. 


On the dark side, the Industrial Revolution Imensified 
the rivalry for colonies (sources of natural resources), 
and created tlie nightmare of technological warfare In 
Its early stages, the Industrial Revolution led to a terrible 
exploitation of the workers. Poor little seven-year-old 
children had to slave thirteen iiours a day. six days a 
/I workshops. Ninety per cent of British 
adult laborers were paid a mere pittance for workine 
twice tlie hours per week they do now. But all this in- 
justice aroused vigorous efforts to better the condition of 
labor. There u^s a rapid growth of Trade Unions. In 
time, working hours were reduced, wage-rates increased, 
and workshops came under control in the interests of 
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sanitation and safety. The demand grew for both eduea- 
tional and political rights. 

The Reform Mooemmt 

In the course of English history, the feudal barons and 
knights were succeeded by the great landowners and 
wealthy squires. When England became an industrial 
State, the ruling class absorbed the newly-rich manufac¬ 
turers to fortify its position of dominance. The new capi¬ 
talists and die old landed gentry supplied England with 
its civil service and members of Parliament. Political 
power and business power were concentrated in the hands 
of the ruling class, while labor lacked political repre¬ 
sentation. Not only was there a class monopoly, but the 
propertied interests hardened into a caste system. Large 
fortunes ivcre kept intact by tire law of primogeniture 
{which gave estates to the oldest son). It rvas long cus^ 
tomary for most of the ruling class to live on inherited 
wealth. The sons of the new'ly-rich industrialists followed 
this old pattern. These capitalists lived in wealth and 
leisure on business income, but did not manage their 
business for the common good. Many businesses remained 
closed concerns under the control of powerful families. 
The capitalist class was inflexible. There was little redhtri- 
bution of weal dr. Even h igh ability, without connec¬ 
tions, commonly went to waste for lack of opportunity. 
Here was a social system based on privilege. Democratk- 
minded people early realized that they would have to do 
something to throw off the shackles of the ruling class, 

The seeds of the British labor movement were planted 
long before tlie time of Marx. 

The British transition from agriculturisra to indus¬ 
trialism resulted in oppressive conditions for the work¬ 
ing-class population. The Enclosure Acts placed more 
than five million acres of common grazing land in the 
hands of private owners. Many had to work long hours 
at lorv wages in filthy factories. The child-labor condi¬ 
tions were terrible. Charles Dickens and Charles K.ings- 
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ley wrote sympathetically of the desperate conditions 
that prevailed, and Robert Dale Owen noted: 

"The mills were run fifteen and, in exceptional cases, 
sixteen hours a day, ufith a single set of hands; and they 
did not scruple to employ children of botli sexes from the 
age of eight. We actually found a considerable number un¬ 
der that age, . - . Most of the overseers openly carried stout 
leather-thongs, and we frequently saw even the youngest 
children severely beaten. , , , In some large fectories 
from one-foQTth to one-fifth of the children were either 
cripples or otherwise deformed or permanently injured 
by excessive toil, sometimes by brutal abuse." 

Britain’s working-class movement arose against a back¬ 
ground of poverty and misery. 

Even in the eighteenth century, there were some who 
dreamed of social justice. There were English reformers 
in the^ House of Commons who advocated free popular 
education, constructive labor legislation, real religious 
freedom, humane criminal law, the abolition of black 
slavery, and the cessation of England's conflict with the 
American colonists who wanted independence. But the 
nobility and the landed gentry held the upper hand. 
They resisted democratic reforms. In lygo and iSoo, the 
British Dovemment declared all Trade Unions illegal. 
Any who tried to organize Trade Unions were jailed and 
publicly w^pped. The working classes lacked the right 
to vote. The suErage was limited to property-holders 
and certain pnvilcged groups. 

At the start of the nineteenth centurv, relirious Hi*. 



and Sheffield did not have adequate representation,* The 
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hereditary, conservative Hotxsc of Lords was the domin¬ 
ant branch of Parliament, Members of the House of 
Commons liad to meet high property qualifications, and 
served wltliout pay. 

After the defeat of Napoleon, Europe was drowned in 
dark reaction. England too had a temporary period of 
reaction and censorship. But the love of liberty was in 
England's tradition. Brave reformers, including the poet 
Shelley, championed the tights of man rvith true liber¬ 
alism. 

Robert Owen (1771-1858) W'isely generalired: "Any 
general character, from the best to the worst, from the 
most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to 
any community, even to the world at large, by ilie ap¬ 
plication of proper means; which means are to a great 
extent at the command and under the control of those 
who have influence in the affairs of men." Robert Owen 
concretely fought the sins of tire middle-class industrial¬ 
ists, and pioneered labor’s rights. 

Owen was the father of English socialism, which must 
be sharply distinguished from Marxism and continen¬ 
tal socialism. The rise of English socialism has been evo¬ 
lutionary. relying upon constitutional means rather than 
violence for effecting social changes. It has had for its pur¬ 
pose the extension of democracy. 

Owen established progressive reforms in his mills at 
New Lanark, Scotland. Statesmen came from all parts 
of Europe to see his model industrial community there. 
In A New View of Sodety, Owen pronounced it the duty 
of the State to educate all its citizens, to maintain full 
employment in times of depression, to get behind a 
system of old-age pensions, and to remove children from 
bad home-environments. He held that the principle of 
individual gain acted “in opposition to the wellbeing 
of society," He deplored theories and measures “cal¬ 
culated solely to keep the worker in unnecessary ignor¬ 
ance." 

Owen's cotton mill partners refused to cooperate with 
his measures to improve the conditions of the w'orkers. 
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and to build schools £or the children. “We're in busi¬ 
ness for profit,” diey said, "not for social service." 

Oiven realized tJiat there would have to be a radical 
cliange in the system, whereby "competition sliould give 
way to cooperation." He advocated the establishment of 
cooperative villages. His followers the Owenites set up 
cooperative societies all over England. 

In 1824, Owen came to America and founded the short- 
livHjd “New Harmony” village in Indiana, On returning 
to England, he championed the progress of die Trade 
Union movement. Trade Unions had been legalized in 
1824. 

The work of Robert Owen, Richard Cobden, and 
others led to the formation of Trade Unions, and to the 
cmeigence of a strong working-class political party. Their 
work would bear fruits in humane legislation and the 
gradual extension of political and educational rights. 

In 1832, England’s Great Reform Bill extended the 
suffrage 10 the lower middle classes. It still required a 
property qualification for die ballot, but it reduced that 
qualification to a level whiclt enabled members of the 
middle class to vote. In consequence, control of the 
GovernmenE passed from the landed aristocracy to the 
mdusmal classes a little above the bottom of die heap, 
he Great Reform Bill enfranchised the middle classes, 
and curtailed the privileges of the nobles and bishops, 
t transferred the seats in Parliament formerly held by 
largely^epopulaied districts to the new industrial cities. 

From 1833 to 1S50, factory' laws regulated die hours 
of work for women and young people, and prohibited 
the labor of children under nine. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, complete 
freedom of speech and of the press prevailed. The aboU- 
tion of newspaper-taxes brought the newspaper within 
the reach of the common people. England was rid of taxes 
on knowledge. 

The factory w'orkers and agricultural laborers, in their 
Great Charter, demanded universal male suffrage, equal 
electoral districts, the secret ballot, abolition of property 
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qualifications for members of the House o£ Commons, 
payment of salaries to members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and annual election of the members thereof. The 
Chartist Movement collapsed in 1848, but the aims of 
the Chartists were gradually incorporated into later re¬ 
forms. In 1867. Parliament passed a Reform Bill dou¬ 
bling the number of votes. In 1884, the Liberal Party 
added two million more voters. 

The early horrors of the Industrial Revolution were 
enough to make man regret his transition to industrial 
life, as we gather from the pages of Dickens, Kingsley, 
Riiskin. and tlic Owens. But public opinion was aroused 
against the oppression of the working classes, and labor 
ivould as-sert its rights, w'ith the result that wise lasvs 
would provide for the restriction of working hours, die 
limitation of child labor, the inspection of factory condi¬ 
tions, and accident insurance. These reforms came only 
by slow degrees, English bishops sitting as legislators 
in the House of Lords almost uniformly opposed reform 
laws. 

In the dark period of European reaction, England be¬ 
came "the refuge of half the democrats of Europe." Maz- 
zini, the brave Deist w'lio organized Italy’s growing demo¬ 
cratic sentiment, fled to England when he ne^ed re¬ 
fuge. London after 1848 was the world-center of the 
democratic struggle. Liberalism progressed on the premise 
that the middle class would have to resist despotism, and 
establish social and educational measures to ameliorate 
the condition of the masses. The middle class began 
the political education of the workers, and widened tlie 
circle of education in England, France, and Germany. 
Labor drew most of its oracles from the middle class, but 
the middle class was not always concerned to "secure to 
tlie ivorkman a just reward for his labor," For a long 
time the political parties of England were the Whigs and 
the Tories, or the Liberals and the Consen-atives. Both 
these parties selected candidates without regard to the 
interests of the masses, in many instances. Toward the 
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dose of tlJC nineteenth century, the Independent Labor 
Party would be established. 

The Reform Bill of 1867 lowered property qualifica¬ 
tions to the level where most factory workers had the 
right to vote. The Reform Bill of 1884 made it possible 
for most agricultural laborers to participate in elections. 
The Reform Bill of 1918 abolished property qualifica¬ 
tions for men, and enfranchised most women over thirty. 
The extension of the suffrage was accomplished by grad¬ 
ual evolution. In igsS, women were placed upon an 
equal footing with men, and universal suffrage was finally 
achieved. 

^ England moved toward political democracy in many 
directions. Religious disqualifications which had barred 
Dissenters, Catholics, and Jews from most offices were 
revoked. Voting evils were remedied by adoption of 
tlie secret ballot (1873). A new Reapportionment Act 
divided England into electoral districu approximately 
equal in population. Property qualifications for mem¬ 
bership in the House of Commons were abolished, and. 
in 1911. Parliament provided for the payment of salaries 
to memljers of the House. Five years w-as established as the 
maximuiii term for any ParliamenL Tlie House of Lords 
was shorn of its power to block legislation passed by the 
House of Commons. ’ 


The Progress of Education 


Robert Owen urged that the oeoole be 



century, r.ngusn towns had Mechanics’ Institutes lor the 
education of workers, as tvell as free libmrfes. Th^ iH*, 
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ai did the moving ideas of political reform, labor's 

righiSj, and \voTnan's rights. English education was largely 
in the hands of private individual and diurch organiza¬ 
tions until 1870, But tlien the realization tliat illiterai^ 
endangered democratic ideals caused the spread of public 
education. If the majority of the people are uneducated, 
argued the reformers, nothing that any educated minority 
can do is competent to create the good society. Political 
democracy necessitates tlie democracy of knowledge. In 
1870, the Forster Act provided for the erection of ele¬ 
mentary schools 'ivhere needed, and for Government sub¬ 
sidies to existing church schools. In 1918. the Fisher Act 
created a national system of free compulsory elementary 
schools, supported by puhlic taxation. 

The Rise of Socialism 

In 1892, Keir Hatdie was elected to Parliament as an 
Independent Labor candidate. His mining colleagues 
raised die money to maintain him, for members of Par¬ 
liament were dien paid no salaries. 

In 1893, Hardie formed the Independent Labor Party. 

The Trade Unions Congress ere long called a con¬ 
ference of “cooperative trade unions and other uforking 
class organizations in order to consider ways and means 
of returning more Labor members to Parliament.” A 
Labor Representation Committee tvas established at that 
conference, and it became the Labor Partj'. In time, the 
Labor Party would practically replace the Liberal Party. 
Eighteen years after tlie Labor Party was formed, it 
adopted socialism. In 1918, Labor Party Leader Arthur 
Henderson requested Fabian Socialist Sidney Webb to 
draft the Party pTpgTam. 

Tlte purpose of the Fabian Society was to spread so¬ 
cialistic ideas, Among die Fabian Socialists were Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb, George Bernard Shaw. Graham 
Wallas, and .Annie Besant. Beatrice and Sidney "Webb 
founded the London School of Economics, and authored 
important books on industrial democracy. Sidney Webb 
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served as a cabinet minister under two Labor govern* 
ments. He advocated gradual, democratic constitutional, 
and peaceful social reconstruction, of a nature acceptable 
to the majority of the people. 

The moral argument for socialism was voiced by George 
Bernard Shaw, through his protagonist Trefusis in the 
novel. An Unsocial Sociaitst* "I am a capitalist and a 
|andiiolder. I have railway shares, mining shares, build¬ 
ing shares, bank shares, and stocks of most kinds; and a 
great trouble they are to me. But these shares do not 
represent wealth actually in existence; they are a mort¬ 
gage on the labor of unborn generations of laborers, who 
must work to keep me and mine in idleness and luxury. 
... No matter how much you give to the poor, every¬ 
thing except a bare subsistence wage will be taken from 
them again by force. All talk of practicing Christianity, 
or even bare justice, is at present mere waste of words. 
... In economics all roads lead to socialism , . . the right 
of your brothers to the work of their hands.” 

Havelock Ellis wrote, in Tfie New Spirit: 

"In England the love of independent individual in¬ 
itiative and the dislike of all harmonious social organiza¬ 
tion is certainly stronger than elsewhere, . . , (But) a new 
instinct of social organization has been slowly developing 
and gaining strength. , , . The old bugbear of ‘State in¬ 
terference (a real danger under so many circumstances) 
vanishes when a community approaches the point at 
which the individual himself becomes the State. . 

It may not be out of place to point out that while 
this process of socialization is tap idly developing indi- 
vudual development so far from stopping, is progressing 
no less rapidly. It is too often forgotten that the forme? 
IS but the means to secure the latter. While we are so¬ 
cializing all those things of which all have equal com- 
TnoTi nccdt we are niore ^nd more tending to le^ve to 
the individual the control of those things which in our 
complex CIV diction constitute individuality. We socialize 
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what we call our physical iife in order that we may 
attain greater freedom for what wc call our spiritual life*" 

Bagehot feared a political combination of the lower 
classes as "an evil of the first magnitude/' but Lord 
Randolph Churchill penned th^e tolerant words in 1892: 
*'We are now come, or coming fast, to a time when 
Labour laws will be made by labour. . . . Personally 1 
can discern no cause for alarm in this prospect," 

Between the two global wars in our century^ British 
coal mine owners returned an average of only twenty-five 
per cent of their profits for re-equipment. In 1938^ two 
per cent of the property owners of England owned sixty- 
four per cent of the national wealth. There were almost 
two million unemployed in the period before World War 
IL Two global wars in a single generation stripped Britain 
of tremendous foreign investments, and raised serious eco¬ 
nomic problems, Virginia Cowles comments, in JVo Cause 
For Alarm: *"The concentrated effort of the war against 
Hitler emphasized the interdependence of all classes: it 
finally crystallized the growing feeling among the work¬ 
ing people that they were entitled to a large share in the 
nation's councils and a larger share of the nation's wealth," 

In 1945, a geneml election brought in the Third Labor 
Government. To quote in pan from the Labor Party 
program of 1945: 


Full Employment 

‘"Production must be raised to die highest level and 
related to purchasing power. Overproduction is not the 
cause of depression and unemployment: it is undercon¬ 
sumption that is responsible. 

"A high and constant purchasing power can be main¬ 
tained tlirough good wages, social services and insurance^ 
and taxation which bears less heavily on the lower income 
groups. Because money and savings lose their value if 
prices rise* rents and the prices of the necessities of life 
will be controlled. 
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“Planned investment in essential industries and on 
houses, schools, hospitals and civic centers will occupy a 
large field of capital expenditure, The location of new 
factories will be suitably controlled, and where necessary 
tltc government will itself build factories. There must 
be no depressed areas in the New Britain. 

“The Bank of England with its financial powers must 
be brought under public ownership, and the operations 
of the other banks harmonized with industrial needs. 

Nationalization 

“Each industry must have applied to it the test of 
national sert'ke. If it serves the nation, well and good; 
if it is inefficient and falls down on its job, the nation 
must see to it that things are put right. There are basic 
industries ripe and over-ripe for public ownership and 
management in the direct service of the nation. There 
are many smaller businesses rendering good services which 
can be left to go on with their useful work,” 

Thanks to British Socialism, the British people enjoy 
medical, old age, and unemployment benefits. The Labor 
Party inaugurated England's first national health scheme. 
Socialized Medicine provides free medical and dental 
care. There is very little unemployment. Production has 
been greatly inerted. Bridsh Socialists have not abol¬ 
ished monarchy, titles, or individual ownership of pro¬ 
perty. They allow considerable private enterprise. They 
accept the principle of more money for more work. They 
are Socialists in that they believe in government control 
of the basic hidustues. They believe in equality of oppor¬ 
tunity through a planned economy. 

Laissez-faire Capitalism is dead in England. The British 
coal mines had to be nationalized for the common good. 

British Socialism has nothing to do with totalitarianism. 
England's Socialists hold that they must remedy inse¬ 
curity and the unfair distribution of wealth in order to 
preserve democracy, lest it be superseded by totalitarian 
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(^mmunism. British Socitilism is susceptible to modifica¬ 
tion by public opinion. It has governed democratically 
by persuasion and compromise, not dlctatorially by force. 
It has tried to socialize only where it seemed *'good public 
business” to do so. Clement Attlee expressed the highest 
ideals of British Socialism; 

"We will nev'cr sacrifice the liberties won by our fore* 
fathers to narrow dogma. . . , 

"Our task is to work out a system of a new and chal¬ 
lenging kind which combines individual freedom with 
a planned economy; democracy with social justice. The 
task w'hich faces not only ourselves but all the Western 
democracies requires a government inspired by a new 
conception of society with a dynamic policy in accord 
with the needs of a new situation. It could not be ac¬ 
complished by any of the old parties, nor by a totalitarian 
party, whether Fascist or Communist. A Conservatism 
rooted in tlie past and looking backwards makes no appeal 
to the majority today. Even a reformed and liberalized 
Conservatism vrhich nevertheless bases itself on class in¬ 
equality, private ownership of the means of life, and the 
supremacy of the profit motive, makes no appeal to a 
generation that remembers the suffering of the intertvar 
years and has seen what a nation can accomplish when 
everything was subordinated to die common good." 

To sum up die practical record, the British Labor 
Party ivon 3t)4 out of 640 seats in 1945. The Labor Party 
embarked on a program of nationalization of the Bank 
of England, coal, transport, electricity, gas, and com¬ 
munications. TJic Labor Party paved the way for the 
nationalization of iron and steel. The Labor Party had a 
mixed record of successes and of failures. Eventually, 
serious economic difficulties presented themselves. In 1950, 
the Labor Party held only a slim majority. In 1951, dte 
Conservatives returned to power. However, the Labor 
Party is still one of the two strong political parties in 
Great Britain, it has some significant social services to its 
credit, and its future role may be important, 

England has made great advances tn the war against 
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poverty. “England has dared to try great experiments," 
enthuses Foster Bailey, "to lift the living standard of 
the common man in health and in education and in 
freedom from poverty." More and more has been done to 
ease the Jives of die workers, to lighten the suffering of 
p<»r women and children, and to diminish coarseness and 
crime. The great strides of Engibll social legislation in¬ 
clude Accident Insurance (iSgy, tgo6). Old Age Pen¬ 
sions (igod). Labor Exchanges {igog). National Insur¬ 
ance Act (igis), and the Labor Party program: for full 
employment and nationalization of basic industries (1045). 

Ephraim Lipson has written, in The Growth of Eng¬ 
lish Society: "I have endeavored to demonstrate the hypo¬ 
thesis that the tide of human affairs is governed by the 
law of flow and ebb; and that the swing of the pendulum 
constitutes the agency whereby all extremes are even¬ 
tually brought under control In the middle ages English 
society assumed a corporate character, in which economic 
conduct was required to conform to an ethical pattern. 
The dissolving forces of individualism burst the cramp¬ 
ing bonds imposed by communal discipline, and substi¬ 
tuted the standard of enlightened self-interest. Now the 
wheel is beginning to come full circle. In a world 
economy rvith its baffling complexities and international 
repercussions, and under the pressure of an awakened so¬ 
cial conscience, the driving-force of the individual needs 
to be supplemented by the collective forethought of the 
community and the dictates of social justice. This modern 
trend involves a return to many of the older concepts of 
economic organization and policy." 

The English Way of Life 

Napoleon called the English people "a nation of shop- 
keepers.” But Pitt noted that England’s record expose 
the fallacy of the view that trade is essentially sordid. 
The virtues of the English outweigh their faults. 

A sevcmecnth<entury English WTiter well said: "It is 
peace, industry, freedom that brings trade and wealth," 
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The English people have respected ]ndustrioiisne$s> char^ 
acter, and publiC'tnindedness. 

In literature, England has nurtured William Shakes¬ 
peare. John Keats. Percy Bysshe Shelley. William Words- 
xvorth, Robert Broxvning. and John Ruskin, 

In science, Michael Faraday laid the foundation for 
our present electrical triumphs. He discovered induction, 
basis of the modern generator, motor, and telephone and 
radio communication. He announced the principle whence 
came most of the modem industrial developments of 
electricity, Alaxwell helped to pave the way for radio. 
Jenner discovered vaccine inoculation against smallpox. 
Simpson pioneered chloroform anesthesia for surgery, 
Dunlop invented the pneumatic tube, Daru'in introduced 
the scientific concept of ex'olution. Henson and String- 
fellow were pioneers in aviation. 

Among England’s great explorers and mariners were 
Livingstone (first ivhite man to cross Africa from east 
to west), John Ross (discoverer of the magnetic pole), 
MacClure (who established a connection between the 
North .Atlantic and the Pacific), Parry. Markham, Wed¬ 
dell. Sliackleton, and Scott. 

Florence Nightingale. ’’The I. 4 dy of the Lamp," nursed 
the xvounded during the Crimean War, served nobly as 
a hospital reformer, and was responsible for the found¬ 
ing of hospital schools of nursing. 

Only to ghince at England’s leading universities, Cam¬ 
bridge has specialised in science, and Oxford (“nursery 
of Statesmen") in the humanities. These great universities 
"are designed for students to study rather than teachers 
to teach," Nearly all their professors are doing original 
work of their oxvo. F-ach year they give a series of lec¬ 
tures on their subjects, which the students are at liberty 
to attend or not. 

Virginia Cowles gives us this little sidelight on die 
English character, in No Cause For Alarm: '‘To the 
Englisliman privacy is the very essence of independence. 

. . . Because people do not impose upon one another 
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there is an easiness which encourages indiYidualism and 
makes the eccentric an honored member of society/* 
Graliam Wallas chatactexized the creation of England's 
Civil Service as "the one great political invention in 
nineteenth <entury England/' 

The English Constinition is divided into the written 
portion (Charters, Judicial Decisions* and Acts of Par¬ 
liament) and the utnvritten portion (established customs 
and traditions which have the force oE law). 

In England, the King reigns but does not rule. Eng¬ 
land so respects historical continuity that new ways are 
grafted on to old institutions without wiping them ouL 
The institution of monarchy expresses the national emo- 
tion» but the British Govemment is sensitive to popular 
opinion. The King reigns but has no power to veto billSj 
or to exercise control over the army^ navy, or hnances^ 
He follotvs the Cabinet's advice on appointmentSp The 
Cabinet Is responsible to the House of Commons, it acts 
as a uuit^ and the leader of the majority party is Prime 
Minister* England is governed by Cabinets which repre¬ 
sent the political party that secures a majority of the 
popular votes* 


"Island £>/ Destiny" 

In remote antiquity* different tribes and races invaded 
Ireland, an island of mists and shadows. 

The ancient Irish were a pastoral people. The houses 
wCTc constructed of wickerwork made of reeds covered 
with clay. The men ivore saffron krits* The women wore 
long garments reaching to the feet. The ancient Irish 
were skillful workers in bronze, gold, silver* and enameL 
They hsd^ a universal love for songs, poems, and sagas» 
In their interesting Druid ceremonies, they worshipped 
the Sun, revered sacred rivers and wells and trees* and 
believed in fairies* The priest or Drtci was respected 
as a wizard who could foretell the future from dreams 
and visions. 

In 432 A,D., the Pope sent St Patrick to Ireland to 
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conquer that inland for Christianity. The Christian rcli- 
pon criumplied over the Druid faith* with its magical 
incantations and riteSn but much of Druidism lingered 
on. 

The close of the eighth century was clouded by the ruth¬ 
less invasions of the barbarian Danes. The Danes were 
completely overthrown in 1014, at the Battle of Cion tart 

In iiySp Henr>' il of England divided Ireland into 
fiefs, which he gave to AnglQ-Nomian knights. Ireland 
was woefully plundered. In 1315^ Edward Bruce went 
to the side of the Irish in an effort to overthrow the English 
power* The story of England's misrule and Ireland's suf¬ 
ferings began at an early date* Bruce was slain, but his 
example brought about tlte decline of English dominion 
in Ireland. The descendants of the Anglo-Norman knights 
became just like Irishmen. 

Tlie Parliament of Dublin recognized Henry VIII as 
Ring of Ireland and spiritual head of the Irish Church, 
But the clergy and the people retained their allegiance 
to Rome. Henry dissolved the monasteries and confi^ted 
the Church lands. 

Under Mary, the natives of King's county and Queen's 
county were robbed of their lands and expelled from 
their homes to make room for English colonists. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, a series of rebellions en¬ 
sued. After ten years of fighting, the whole of Ireland 
went into the hands of the English. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of acres of land belonging to Irish chieftains were 
confiscated and divided among English colonists. 

In the reign of James I, there was another great con¬ 
fiscation of land. Charles I continued the policy of spolia¬ 
tion* with the result that the Irish rebell^ in 1G41. 

Cromw^ell subjugated the whole country, and good 
lands were divided among his soldiers. Twenty thousand 
of the Irish were sold as slaves in America. 

In the reign of Charles Ih six hundred of the Irish were 
restored to their lands by the Act ot Settlement. 

William of Orange fought the Catholics of Ireland, 
but he hurt tlie Protestants too. The best elements of 
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Ireland, boih Catholics and Protestants, had to emigrate. 
No fear Irish Protestants carried their industries to Amer¬ 
ica. In 1798, the Irish peasants rose in rebellion against 
English oppression, but were defeated. 

The British Government under Pitt united the English 
and Irish Parliaments in the Act of Onion (1801). The 
Irish Parliament was abolished, and the Irish were al¬ 
lotted representation in the British Parliament. Ireland 
was nes'er willingly a part of the United Kingdom. The 
probleins tvhich arose out of political union made the 
Irish Question very pressing. 

In 1829, George IV gave his assent to an emancipation 
bill enabling Irish Catholics to hold ofike. 

In 1847-^8, Ireland was stricken with famine when 
the potato crop failed. England did not play the big 
brother. Thousands perished. 

In^ i8.|8, the Young Ireland parly attempted a revolt, 
but it was suppressed. In 1864, a conspiracy to separate 
Ireland from England was put down by the British Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Some British politicians supported a policy of coercion 
in dealing with Ireland, and others a policy of concilia¬ 
tion. The year 1869 saw the abolition of the tithe for 
the support of the Anglican Church in Ireland. The Irish 
Land Acts of 1881 helped to end the evils of absentee 
landlordism, and later Land Purchase Acts provided for 
Government loans to Irish peasants who wanted to pur¬ 
chase the farms on which they lived. Despite conciliatory 
measures, the Irish yearned for independence. 

The Gaelic League rejuvenated the national language 
of Ireland and popularized characteristically Gaelic ideals. 
The Sinn Fein was a society of Irish intellectuals who, 
in 19^^. rebelled against England and proclaimed Ire^ 
land a Republic. Xfie Republic army was defeated and 
fifteen oF the leaders were executed. But the Sinn Fein 
triumphed m the general election of igiS. The Parlia- 
mem of Ireland declared the country a Republic. The 
of Ireland for freedom involved years of violence. 
The war for Irish independence saw headlines such as 
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these: ^‘MORE TROOPS AND STERNER MEASURES 
FACE THE HUSH/' 'TNGLAND EXECUTES PRIS¬ 
ONERS OF WAR/' British bayonets could not break 
the spirit oE the rebels. AEter two and one half years of 
fighting, a truce was proclaimed. In 192a treaty was 
signed wherein Ireland was given the autonomous status 
of a Free State in the British Commonwealth, and Ulster 
was allowed to choose her mvn path under die Ulster 
Parliament. In 1949, the Republic of Ireland Bill estab¬ 
lished an independent Ireland. The republic claims juris¬ 
diction over the nortliern counties. 

The Clamor of Scotland 

In 80 A,D.. Roman legions subdued much of Scotland^ 
which they called Caledonia. After the Romans departed 
in 41Q, Scotland was peopled by the Piets, the Scots, the 
BritonSp and the Angles, Scotland was divided into two 
distinct parts “ the Highlands with tlieir clannish Gaelic 
tribes, and the Lowlands w^hose inhabitants resembled 
those oE Northern England. 

In 844, the Scots o£ Dalriada and the Piedsh people 
were consolidated into one kingdom under Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin. 

In the tenth century, Cumberland was ceded to Scot¬ 
land by Edmund I of England. The English province of 
Lothian was annexed by Kenneth II of Scotland. 

In the eleventh century, Scotland assimilated English 
customs, manners, and ideas. 

In the twelFth and thirteenth centuries, Scotland pros¬ 
pered so much that England became very^ jealous oE her 
rival, England did all she could to weaken Scotland and 
exercise political control over her. In Edward I 

defeated the King of Scotland, and appointed a governor 
to administer the Scottish kingdom. 

The Scots under Wallace won a decisive victory over 
the English in 1297, but next year the English again in¬ 
vaded Scotland and broke the Scottish forces. 

In 1314, Robert Bruce drove off the English and liber- 
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aied hu country from foreign dominance. He ruled Scot¬ 
land for fifteen years. 

In 1707, the Sottish and English Parliaments passed 
an act whereby the two Governments were amalgamated 
into one ruling body. This political arrangement resulted 
in peace and prosperity for the Scottish people. 

Scotland is a count^ of Great Britain, but in some 
ways (especially as to judicature) it remains quite apart 
from England. 

Scotland has been the birthplace of such inspired writ¬ 
ers as Sir Walter Scott, Robert Bums. James Hogg. Hew 
Ainslee. Evan MacColI, and William Livingston. Scot¬ 
land’s enchanted scenes are very evocative to the literary 
mind. Preserved Smith speaks of "the heath and moun¬ 
tains of the Scotch Highlands, tvith their uncanny har¬ 
monies of silver mist and grey cloud and glint of water 
and bare rock and heather,” The nistling of forest leaves 
the moaning of phantoms, and there are misty 
landscapes ivhere fairies could be dancing over the fern 
and moss. A strange spell is cast by the steep knolls, the 
mystic moors, the gloomy shores, the murderous rocks 
of wild bays. The whole scene of picturesque Ellen’s 
Isle is under the spell of Scott’s "Lady of the Lake" to¬ 
day. as when he wrote: "The birch trees weep in fragrant 
balm. Scottish scenes are stamped with the fingerprints 
of forgotten centuries, and a deep silence broods over 
them. Mountain and heath alike are rich in legend. 

Late stoty'-telling is a major recreation of the gnarled 
Scotch Highlanders, tvho are famous for the authentic 
second-sight of their waking visions, Many eerie tales 
are told. 

Visit Scotland, and you will see weird, lonely land¬ 
scapes. You will see beautiful Loch Lomond and magni¬ 
ficent Loch Katrine. You will look out on "the high, 
uncrespassed sanctity of space” from the summit of Mount 
Venue, You will see in Edinburgh the famous antique 
fountain of Holyrood Palace. You will take guided tours 
through ancient baronial halls, "haunted" abbeys, castles. 
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and historic homes under the shadow of immemoiml 
hills. The guide will tell you stories about the secret pas¬ 
sageways in tlie apartment of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Tribe-consciousness used, to Sll a necessary role in 
the historical process. The fair have sighed for the Scotch 
clan-ideals, and the brave have died for them. 

The Celtic love of color finds display in the famous 
Scotch kilts, colorfully patterned in all the clan and 
^mily tartans, and in the traditional Highland caps and 
scarfs. The tanan and the plaid run through Scotch his¬ 
tory, romance, and song. 

When Scotch music is mentioned, we think of the 
deep, rich tones of the bagpipe. 

The Highlanders of old, early Celtic inhabitants of 
Scotland, made a lasting "trademark” of the color and 
pattern of the clotlt which they wove for their namesakes 
to wear. There were originally about forty different 
dans. Besides the clansmen related by blood were per¬ 
sons of other dans who came in for protection, The 
tartan is woolen cloth, checkered or cross-barred with 
narrow bands of various colors. The fighting sheen of 
the distinctive tartan — its red, green, yellow, blue, and 
white — is so rich in traditional meaning that High¬ 
landers still wear it witli pride. Of course tliey no longer 
need to carry the oM claymores, pistols, and powder- 
horns, except for display. 

Scotch poets have written much about the adventures 
of the claus. 

The glamor of Scotland will always claim the interest 
of the historian. It is like something out of a fairy-tale. 

British Literature 

England's earliest Celtic songs are beautiful and na¬ 
ture-loving. The Anglo-Saxon contribution to English 
literature rvas rendered by Caedmon, Cynewulf, and K.ing 
Alfred. An example of Norman literature is the Song 
of Rolandt which took definite and polished form in Eng¬ 
land. 
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In the twelfth century, Geoffrey of Moniuouth devel¬ 
oped the Arthurian legend. Later, this legend was devel¬ 
oped by I^ayamon and Sir Thomas Malory. 

Chaucer's masterpiece was The Canterbury Tales. 

William Langland wrote The Vision of William Con¬ 
cerning Piers the Ploughman. 

John WycHffe translated tlie Bible into the common 
tongue. 

There were many religious morality plays. 

English folk-ballads immortalized the folk-hero Robin 
Hood. 

Sir Thomas More expressed his vision of the ideal 
commonw'calth in Utopia. 

_The mystical poet George Herbert said that the con¬ 
sciousness of well-doing "makes music at midnight.” Her¬ 
bert was able to read the universal in the particular. He 
expressed deep inner knowledge. 

English poetry was wonderfully enriched by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, Henry* Howard, Sir Philip Sidney, Thomas Cam¬ 
pion, Edmund Spenser, and William Shakespeare. Spen¬ 
ser's The Faerie Queene tells of Prince Arthur's quest 
tor the beautiful fairy queen, Gloriana. The master Shak- 
espeare teaches us that "the endeavor of this present 
breath" may make us "heirs of all eternity.” These 
Shakespearean passages will Hve forever: 

^^There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

‘TVe are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded svith a sleep," 

"This above all, to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

^ou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound." 
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**And this our life, exempt from public hauQt, 

Finds tongues in trees, boots in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everytJiingp*" 

“Ohp ne^'er say tliat I false of heart 
When absence seemed my ffarne to qualify, 

As easy might 1 from myself depart. 

As from tny soul ^chich in thy breast doth lie/’ 

The masters of die English drama were William Shake¬ 
speare, Christopher Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Thomas Dek- 
ker, Francis Beaumont, John Fletcher, John Webster, 
and John Ford. 

England's great prose works included Francis Bacon's 
Essays, Sir Thomas Browne's Um Burial, and the King 
James Version ot the Bible. 

The great genius of Puritan England was John MUton, 
author of VAilegrOj It Penseroso, Lycidas^ and Paradise 
Lost. He uttered deep though tSp and the organ-roll oE 
his sustained periods has rarely been matched: 

“Seasons Tetutn. but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, . . . 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. . * . 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light 
Shine intvard, and the mind through ail her powers 
IrradiatCp there plant eyeSp all mist Erom tlience 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of thingis invisible to mortal sight/' 

"What in me is dark. 

Illumine: what is low, raise and support: 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men/' 
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"Simply let tliose» like him of Samosj live: 

Let heibs to them a bloodless banquet give. 

In beechen goblets let their beverage shine^ 

Cool from the crystal spring their sober winel 
Their youth should pass in Innocence secure 
From stain licentious, and in manners pure. , . . 
For these are sacred bards and, from above. 

Drink large infusions from the mind of Jove." 

Henry Vaughan, the Welch poet-physician, fondly re¬ 
membered his "angel'inEancy:" 

"When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gating soul would dwell an hour. 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience witli a sinful sound. 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness." 

Thomas Traherne, the Cambridge Platonist, not only 
glorified nature's external beauty, but passed through the 
lovelincM of the outer form to the supernal splendor of 
the spirit. He is famous for his work, Cen/uriei, and for 
his other utterances. These two selections are representa¬ 
tive: 


"O give me grace to see Thy f^e and be 
A constant mirror of Eternity." 

"Eternity was manifest in the light of the day, and 
something infinite behind everything appeared. . . . The 
skies were mine, and so were the sun, moon, and stars, 
^nd all the world was ttiine,” 
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During die Puritan period, John Bunyan wrote Pii~ 
grim*s Progress. 

The reaction against Puritanism appeared in Samuel 
Butler’s Hudibras^ a sparldtng satire on Puritans who: 

"Ckunpound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to." 

The poet-critic John Dry den became the literary dic¬ 
tator of the land. His Love in a Nunnery holds these 
unorthodox lines; 

"Is not love love without a priest and altars? . . , 
Love alone is marriage,” 

The classicist Alexander Pope created the Essay on 
Man^ with tliese telling lines: 

"Nor think, in Nature’s state they hlindly trod; 

The state of nature was the reign of God; 

Self-love and social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of man. 

Pride dien was notr nor arts, that pride to aid; 

Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade; 
The same his table, and the same his bed; 

No murder dothed him, and no murder fed. 

In tile same temple, the resounding w*ood. 

All vocal beings hymned their equal G^: 

The shrine -with gore unstained, with gold undressed. 
Unbribed, unbloody, stood the blameless priest: 
Heaven's attribute was universal care. 

And man’s prerogative to rule, but spare. 

Ah! how unlike the man of times to cornel 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 

Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan. 
Murders their species, and betrays his own." 

Jonathan Sivift, an Irishman, sharply satirized the life 
of mankind in Gu//fuer’j Travels. Carl Van Doren writes. 
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in Swift: "JonaLhan Swift aimed at mankind the most 
venomous arrow tJiat scorn has ever yet let loose. Man¬ 
kind, bland abstraction, caught his arrow, laughed at it, 
and turned it over to children to play with." 

Joseph Addison and Richard Steele are famous for 
their leisurely espy^ on English tliernes. Joseph Addison 
represented the ideal of the complete gentleman. Besids 
his essays, he wrote the oft-quoted Ode beginning; 

"The spacious firmament on high. 

With all tlie blue ediereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim.’' 


The candid historian Edrtrard Gibiwn is famous for 
7'he Deciine find Fall of the Roman Empire^ fruit of the 
labor of twenty years, decidedly heterodox in the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth chapters. Gibbon testified that he 
owed more to independent study than to his formal col¬ 
lege education. 

Samuel Richardson wTote the sentimental novels, 
Pamela and Clarissa Hariowe. 


Henry Fielding is famous for the realistic story, Tom 

Jo7ies. 

Laurence Sterne comments in Tristram Shandy: “Writ¬ 
ing, when properly managed (as you may be sure I think 
mine is) is hut a different name for conversation." Un¬ 
fortunately, his conversation seems a little too windy to¬ 
day. ^ 


Samuel Johnson was an interesting personality, but a 
cumbrorn witer Dr. Johnson’s literary group included 
Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith, and the biographer Boswell, 
piey gatliered togetlier for cordial repartee in a quaint 
London coffee shop. ^ 

John Gay made his name with the Beggar's Opera, 
Oliver (^Idsmith, the poet-cssayist, paid his way through 
France and Imly p aying the lute. In his expressive poeSi, 
The Deserted f illage, Goldsmith denies that the oros- 
penty of a country Is measurable by the wealth its rich 
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men can accumulate: "11] fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey, where Wealtli accumulates and men decay." It 
is interesting to note that Goldsmith, like so many other 
compassionate poets, was a vegetarian: "No flocks that 
range the valley free, to slaughter I condemn," Gold¬ 
smith is best knot™ for his novel, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
and for his comedy. She Stoops to Conquer. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan produced tfie praiseworthy 
play. The School for Scandal, 

Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe was rejected by nearly 
every London publisher before it saw print to become 
the best-selling boys' book of all time. 

Thomas Gray authored the classic Elee^ in a Country 
Churchyard. 

William Cowper’s earnest poem. The Task, is a call to 
compassion: 

“The seeds of cruelty, that since have swelled 
To such gigantic and enormous growth. 

Were sown in human nature’s fruitful soil. 

Hence date the persecution and the pain 
That man inflicts on all inferior kinds, 

Regardless of their plaints. To make him sport. 

Or gratify die frenzy of his wrath. 

Or his base gluttony, are causes good 
And just in his account, why bird and beast 
Should suffer torture, and die streams be dyed 
With blood of their inhabitants impaled. . . , 

Does Law — so jealous in the cause of man — 
Denounce no doom on the delinquent? None." 

The Romantic Revival came to flower in the poems 
of Robert Burns and William Blake. The Scottish poet 
Burns sang: “A man's a man for a' diat." Blake’s poem, 
"To Spring," is notable for its beautiful expression of 
a refreshing sentiment: 
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''Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss th^ perEumed garments; let us taste 
Thy mom and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that tnoums for thee. 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 
Thy golden crown upon her languished head. 
Whose modest tresses are bound up for theel” 

WilHam Wordswortli revered the unitary Life o£ Na¬ 
ture — "a kfotion and a Spirit that impels all thinking 
things, all objects of all thought, and rolls through all 
thin^/’ Wordsworth keenly felt the aliveness of all na¬ 
tural existence. He found every experience a revelation, 
for he sensed the cosmic continuity which links man’s 
finite experience with the boundless AIL His was a 
sublime Nature-mysticism, and a transcendental philos- 
ophy. Tin tern Abbey" reveals the finest shades of 

thought and emotion. "The World Is Too Much with Us" 
IS considered one of the most magnificent Petrarchan son¬ 
nets m English. Our Etvorite selections from William 
Wordsworth are these; 

The ivorld is too much rvith us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid booni 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather'd now like sleeping flowers. 

For this, for every thing, we are out o£ tune; 

It moves us not. - Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, — 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlomi 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn," 
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"Poetic numben came. 

Spontatieoiwly to clothe iii priestly robe 
A renovated spirit singled out, 

Such hope was mine for holy services/* 

"Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul tliat rises w'ith us, our life's star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afarj 

"'Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home/* 

"In a world of life they live. 

By sensible impressions not enthralled. 

But by their quickening impulse made more prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world/* 

"'From liigh to low doth dissolution climb. 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notesK whose concord shall not fail: 

A musical but melancholy chime. 

Which they c^n hear who meddle not with crime* 
Nor avarice* nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not; but her outrsvard forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime* 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more' drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which" royally did wear 
Her crown of iveeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent airj 
On the unimaginable touch of Time/' 

“These beauteous forms. 

Through a long absence* have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man*s eye. . . . 

To them I may have owed another gift 
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Of aspect more sublime: that blessed mood 
lo whicli the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this uniotelJigible world. 

Is lightened — that serene and blessed mood . . * 
While witii an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things, . . . 

Here 1 stand, not only with tlie sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope . . . 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence tliat disturbs me with the joy 
Of cle\'ated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Wliose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all tilings.” 

“Nature never did betray 
The heart tliat loved her; *tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy. , . , 

Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee; and in after years. 

When these rvild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms , 
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If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice^ nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleama 
OE past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stoffli together?" 

The heart of mysucism is a recognition of the oneness 
of all life* and a feeling of inclusive love, Tliis message 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge conveys to us in profound and 
enchanting lines: 

"He prayetfi best who loveth best 
All tilings both great and smallr 
For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all/' 

With consummate artistry. Lord Byron sang: 

"To sit on rocks, to miise o'er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely beeUp 
To climb die trackless mountain all unseen 
With the wild flocks diat never need a fold, 

Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean — 

This is not solitude; "ds but to hold 
Converse with Nature^s charms, and see her stores 
unrolled." 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was a deep^tnEnded and idealistic 
poet w'ho championed freedom and human rights. His 
Prometheus Unbound^ Ode to the West Wind^ Adonaisj 
and Heilas ivill always be admired for their beauty and 
wisdom. Shelley tells us in his Hellast 

"Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay. 

Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparklingp bursting, borne away. 

But diey are still immortal 
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Who, through birth's orient portal 

And death's dark chasm hurrying to and hro, 

Clothe their unceasing flight 

In the brief dust and light 

Gathered around their chariots as they go. . . . 

'‘The World's great age begins anew. 

The golden years return, 

The ;^Tth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and. Earths and empires gl^m 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. . , . 

"A loftier Argo cleaves the main. 

Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again. 

And loves and weeps and dies; 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore, 

"O write no more the tale of Troy, 

IE Earth Death's scroll must be — 

Nor mix with Lai an rage the joy 
Which darvms upon the Eree, 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Tliebes never knew. . . , 

"O ceasel must hate and death return? 

Cease! Must men kill and die? 

Ceasel drain not to its dregs the um 
Of bitter prophecy! 

The World is weary of the past, — 

Oh might it die or rest at lastl” 


Shelley and Reats found in love and beauty their avc” 
nues to the supreme meaning of life, 

John Keats appreciated beauty, and steeped himselE in 
ancient Greek lore, Keats felt a deep sense of his poetic 
mission, and dedicated liis brief life to the creation of 
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poetry whicli is the equal of Shakespeare's. In fact Keats 
reveals the most delicate taste for verbal tones of any 
poet in all literature. Keats" Endymiorij which reads as 
though it had been inspired on an island of die Aegean 
Sea, holds this famous passage: 

”A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of stveel dreamSp and health, and quiet breathing/* 

The message is equally well expressed in Keats' *'Ode 
on a Grecian Urn:** 

"Heard melodies are siveet^ but those unheard^ 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes^ play on; 

Not to the sensual eat, but mote endear'd. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties ot no tone. . . . 

‘Brauty is tmtt), truth beauty,’ — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know/’ 

Sir Walter Scott, the Scottish poet and novelist, created 
wholesome imaginative literature of freshness, simplicity, 
and romantic charm. The Lay of the Last Minstrel is a 
romance of border diivalry, which holds such enchanting 
lines as these: 

"If tltou would’st view ^ir Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

In 1810, Scott published his metrical romance. The 
Lady of the Lake, Later on, he wrote the action-filled 
novels Ivanhoe and Kenilworth. He was one of the most 
prolific writers wlio ev'er lived, and one of the most in¬ 
teresting. 

Jane Austen created quiet tales of faithful delineation, 
originality, and naturalness — Sense and Sensibility^ Pride 
and Prejudicef and Persuasion. This sentence appears 
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in Pride and Prejudice: "Everjthiog nouruhes what b 
strong already/’ 

Outstanding essays were penned by Charles Lamb and 
Thomas de Quincey, 

William Hazlitt, a leading criticj said: “What I mean 
by living to one's self is Jiving in the world, as in it, 
not of it,” 

Charles Dickens is famous for his jPickioick Papers, Tale 
of Tvfo Cities, and David Copperfield. This Victorian 
novelist had far more capacity to create memorable char¬ 
acters than our current novelists, who tend to present 
types instead of individuals. 

The litenuy genius of Mary Atm Evans tvas discovered 
by C^rgc Henry Lewes, with whom she lived in un¬ 
married union. Under the pen-name "George Eliot,” 
she achieved triumphs of subjective exploration in her 
Silas Mamer, The Mill on the Fhss, Adam Bede, and 
Jtomola. Many critics judge her the greatest woman 
novelist of the nineteenth century, 

Anthony Trollope combined a literary career with the 
arduous duties of a civil servant. His was no exaggerated 
estlicticism, but a real knowledge of human beings and 
good down-to-earth “horse-sense/' The Last Chronicle of 
Barset is his most interesting novel. His Autobiography 
is a practical hook which should be read by every aspir¬ 
ing writer. 

John Stuart Mill headed the political department of 
die India House, served in Parliament for a term, and 
wrote significant works on philosophy, history, and eco¬ 
nomics. He stressed die social character of moral law. He 
championed the rights of woman. On Liberty, his great¬ 
est piece of literature, advocates full freedom of opinion 
for all. “Genius can breathe freely only in an atmosphere 
of Ereedoin, he averts. Persons of genius are . , ^ more 
individual than any other people - less capable, conse- 
qucotlyp of fitting themselveSp without hurtful eornpres- 
sioiip into any of the small number of moulds which so* 
ciety provides in order to save its members the trouble 
of forming their own character/' 
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William Makepeace Thackeray is Tuemorable for the 
satire of Vamiy Fair. 

Robert Louis Stevenson gave world literature Treasure 
Island and Dr. Jekyil and Mk Hyden 

George Meredith experienced "'the sense of inward 
and incommunicable things.” This writer is remembered 
as a subtle and cultivated chronicler of life in England's 
high social world. In his brilliant psychological novel, 
The Egotistj he bares a soul with its unsuspected fail¬ 
ings. His sonnet-sequence. Modem Love, i$ a delicate psy¬ 
chological study of unhappy marriage. It conveys a phi¬ 
losophy of disenchantment: 

"Not till the fire is dying in the gratc^ 

Look we for any kinship with the stars. 

Oh, wisdom never comes when it is gold. 

And the great price we pay for it full worthr 
We have It only when we ate half earth. 

Little avails that coinage to the oldT* 

George Moore is simple, direct, and candid in his 
writing. Lord Alfred Douglas applied to court for a prose¬ 
cution ivhen Moore brought out his fictional life of 
Christd The Brook Keritk. Moore's literary drama^ The 
Aposttef had to be changed in the American edition. 
Moore's Pagan Poems are refresh ing 

Thomas Hardy judged the great to be mere automa¬ 
tons in the potver of a mysterious cosmic influence. His 
dramatic poem. The Dynasts^ bears out this thesis. Its 
locale is Wessex in the days of Napoleon. Hardy's novel* 
The Return of the Native, has the best-constructed plot 
in English literature. No character in this story wilfully 
docs wrong* but tliey all are tiie slaves of circumstance. 

The aware Bronte sisters authored Wuthering Heights 
and Jane Eyre. Clement Wood lauds their ""fidelity to 
subjective truth.” 

Walter Pater, a hedonist of high culture, wrote with 
delicacy of tone for a small select circle. He sought ^thetic 
pleasure for its own sake. Marius the £/?jctirefln and The 
Renaissance are his best works. 
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Joseph Conrad was a Pole who wrote wonderful sea 
tales in the English language. Conrad early took to the 
sea, which is mild one day and ruthless the next. His 
heroes find the world that way, and are finally beaten 
by the sea of life, Conrad was baffled by tlie sense of 
some dark mystery in the scheme of things, a mystery 
beyond man's power to solve. Conrad said: "My task 
which 1 am trying to achieve is, by the power of the writ* 
ten word, to make you hear, to make you feel — it is, 
before all, to make you see. That — and no more, anH it 
is everything." 

Samuel Butler autJiored The of AH Flesh, a very 
thoughtful book which influenced the plays of George 
Bernard Shaw. As Shaw has written; "It drives one al¬ 
most to despair of English literature when one sees so 
extraordinary.’ a study of English life as Butler^s Way of 
All Flesh make so little impression. . . . Really, the Eng¬ 
lish do not deserve to have great men." 

Thomas Carlyle, deeply convinced that "the soul of 
tlie world is just," u^ed Victorian England to honor the 
principles of social justice. John Ruskin was another 
great retomier. John S. MacKenzie says of these two great 
Ruskin arc to a certain extent the 
criticism of the age upon itself, its condemnation by Its 
own principles strictly interpreted." 

^ Thomas Babington Macaulay, the brilliant essavist, said: 
"Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as 
when they discuss it freely." Among his in teres tine essays 
are "Lord Byron," "The Puritans.” and "The Task of 
the Modem Historian." Macaulay was somewhat super¬ 
ficial, but his pages are clear and refreshing. 

Alfred L/ird Tennyson wrote these glorious words, in 
"In Memoriam:" 


"Out little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be; 

They are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. . . 
Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
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But more o£ reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul according well* 

May make one music as before. 

But vasteTi We are fools and slight; 

We mock thee when we do not fear: 

But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light'" 

Matthew Arnold, who rose to a hith beyond creeds* 
exhibited deep understanding and rich refinement of 
style in sudi passages as the following: 

''Nay, and since death, which wipes out man* 

Fin^ him witli many an unsolved plan, 

With much unknor™, and much untried, 

Wonder not dead, and thirst not dried. 

Still gazing on the ever full 
Eternal mundane spectacle “ 

This World in which we draw our breathy 
In some sense, Fausta, outlasts death/*^ 

his 

My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul , , * 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild: 
Wlio saw life steadily and saw it whole-*^ 

*'ls it so small a thing 
To have enjoy*d the sun. 

To have lived light in the springs 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done?" 

■‘Resolve to be thy self: and know, that he 
Who finds himselL loses his misery/' 

^*And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and Bight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night-" 


'^We would have inward peace. 
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Yet will not look within; 

We w^ouid have misery cease, 

Yet will not cease from sin/* 

'"Calm Soul of all thingsE make it mitie 
To feeip amid the city^'a jar. 

That there abides a peace of thine, 

Man did not make, and can not inati” 

Arthur Edward Waite, who climbed tlie golden stairs 
of occultism, created this profound poem: 

"The spirit witbm is the long-lost Word, 

Besought by the w'orld of the soul in pain 
Through a world of words which are void and vain. 
O never while shadow and light are blended 
Shall the world’s Word-quest or its ivoes be ended* 
And never the world of its wounds made whole 
Till the Word made flesh be the Word made soull’* 

x4ll the particulars of sensuous beauty thrilled the 
mystical poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, as clues to the con¬ 
summate mystery beyond* 

Vigorous Robert Browning was one of the greatest of 
the English poets. His wife Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
will always be remembered for her famous passage: "How 
do I love thee? l,et me count the way's . . 

Robert Browning, who loved humanity as a single Tvholei 
tore avv^y the curtains bettveen people. He profoundly 
appreciated the oneness of all things in the central heart 
of being. TJiis inspired poet discerned in everything that 
exists an upward and onward evolution* In all his poems, 
Broivning gives us a message of hope* For him, life is 
a matter of becoming and being rather than mere getting 
and possessing. ^ Life is the education, the development^ 
and the expre^ion of the souL Failure is not necessarily 
a misfortune if we take it for what it can teach us* and 
exercise our powers to rise above it+ It is the function 
of the soul to give. Everything that has told on the soul 
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has enduring life, even after the body perishes. In the 
spiritual order, promises Browning, "'you will wake and 
remember and understand.” There are further uses for the 
developed soul in this rational universe, for ""lofty de¬ 
signs must close in like effects/' Always there are greater 
heights to scale* How does Browning know ihcse things? 
"'God has a Eew of us/' he confesses, "ho whom He whis¬ 
pers in the ear."" Having summarized the message oi 
Robert Brotx'ning, let us consider some of his most inspir¬ 
ing passagesr 

''Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whatever you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all. 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around 
Wall upon wait, the gross flesh hems it in. . . . 

To know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 

Tlian in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without*^' 

"All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good nor 
potver 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high tliat proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too bard. 

The passion that left the ground to lose Itself in the sky^ 

All music sent up to God by the lover and die bard; 

Enough that he heard it once; we shall hear it by and 
by/' 

"Of absolute and irretrievabk 

And all-subduing black — black's soul of blacky 
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Beyond white’s power to disincensify — 

Of that I saw no sample/’ 

“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

£ad) sting that bids nor sit nor stand but got . . . 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try tiiee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed." 

“Take all in a word: the truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon outs impressed: 

Though he is so bright and we so dim. 

We are made in his image to witness him," 

“Rejoice, we are allied 

To dial which doth provide- . . * 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of his tribes that take." 

“In youth 1 looked to these very skies. 

And probing their immensities, 

I found God there, his visible power; 

Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 

Of the power, an equal evidence 

That his love, there too, was the nobler dower.” 

"To have to do with nothing but the true. 

The good, the eternal and these, not alone 
In the main current of the general life. 

But small experiences of every day. 

Concerns of the patticular hearth and home: 

To learn not only by a comet's rush 
But a rose’s birth." 

“Through such souls alone 

God stooping shows sufficient of his Ught 

For us in the dark to rise by." 
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"This is the glory — that in all conceived. 

Or felt or kno^s^i, I recognize a mind 

Not mine but like mine “ for the double joy — 

Making all things for me and roe, for Him." 

"All good tilings 

Are outs, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul.” 

"Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All I could never be. 

All men ignored in me. 

This. I was tvorth to God. whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.” 

"The one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world 1 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
In the giving and the taking: theirs so breeds 
In the heart and soul of the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 

Tliat he grows godlike in his turn, can give — 

He also; share the poet’s privilege. 

Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old." 

The fluent poet Algernon Charles Swinburne enriched 
English poetry with a glorious escape from tradition in 
Songs Before Sunrisej Poems and Ballads,, and other master' 
pieces. The Hindu Bhagamd-Gita influenced hts master¬ 
ful poero, ''Hertha," Keen esthetic atvareness character* 
izes all the poetry of Swinburne, several passages from 
which we shall quote: 

"I will go back to the great sweet mother, 

Mother and lover of men, the sea." 
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"What ailed us, O gods, to desert you 
For creeds that ref use and restrain?" 

“Take band and part with laughter; 
Touch lips and part with tears; 

Once more and no more after. 
Whatever comes witli years.*' 

"Not though all men call, 

Rneeling with void hands. 

Shall they see light fall 
Till it come for all 
Tribes of men and lands." 


In her splendid volume. Mysticism in English Litera¬ 
ture^ Caroline Spurgeon interprets the English mystics 
William Law, Richard Jefferies, Francis Thompson, Rich* 
3 rd Crashaw, Richard Rolle, Christopher Harvey, and others 
of wonderful insight. Jefferies, in The Story of My Heart, 
transcends tlie time-sense to discover our present eternity. 
Francis Thompson sings: "Ml things linked are/' The 
Ime of mystical writers runs right through English his¬ 
tory, and their pages serve to enrich our inner fives. 

Rudyard Kipling gives us these stimulating lines in his 
poem^ 'The Explorer:** 


"Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look 
behind the Ranges. 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waitine 
for you. Co!” 


Sir William Watson translated die truths 
into melodious poetry. His great poem, "The 
God. voices a high theistic attitude which is 
to die educated modem mind: 


of science 
Unknown 
accepiahle 


When, overarched by gorgeous night, 
I waive my trivial sense away: 

When all I was to all men’s sight 
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Shares the erasure of the day; 

Then do I cast ray cumbering load. 

Then do 1 gain a sense of God. 

Not hiin that with fantastic boasts 
A somber people dreamed they knew; 

The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew. 
A God forever jealous grown 
Of carven wood and graven stone. 

O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 

O Life, and mine own soul's abyss. 

Myself am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like ihisi 
This my Begetter? This was what 
Man in his violent youth begot. 

The God I know of, 1 shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there. 
Cleave thou the wood and there am I. 

Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow. 

Too near, too fer for me to know. 

Whate'er my deeds, I am not sure 
That 1 can pleasure him or vex: 

1 that must use a speech so poor 
It narrows the Supreme with sex. 

Notes he the good or ill in man? 

To hope he cares is all I can. 

Unmeet to be profaned by praise. 

Is he whose coils the world enfold; 

The God on whom I ever gaze. 

The God I never once behold: 

Above the cloud, within the clod. 

The Unknow'n Cod, the Unknotvn God.“ 


Edtvard Carpenter was England's gr^t transition-figure 
between tJie nineteenth and the twentieth century. Car¬ 
penter was in holy orders, and a respectable fellow of 
Cambridge University, until 1874 , Then he draniatked 
bis break with smug tradition by burning his dress-suit 
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and silk hat, and becoming a street-comer lecturer. He 
advocated democratic social reform, and free-minded mys¬ 
ticism as distingtiished from a narrow religious ortho¬ 
doxy. Carpenter wrote the books Towards Democraty, 
CAiints of Labor, Civilization: Its Cause and Cure, Pagan 
and Christian Creeds, The Art of Creation, and Love’s 
Coming of Age. Carpenter’s inner vision gave hifri “the 
entrance to all life." As we read in his poetic masterpiece, 
Towards Democracy; 

"There is no peace except where I am, saith the 
Lord. . . . 

I am the sun that shines upon all creatures from 
within — garcth thou upon me and thou shall 
be filled w'ith joy eternal," 

Arthur Symons was a leader of the Symbolist move¬ 
ment in England, but not too much influenced by Ver¬ 
laine and Baudelaire. "Without charm there can be no 
fine literature." he wrote, "as there can be no perfect 
flower without fragrance." His poem, "During Music" 
is especially good; 

"The music had the heat of blood, 

A passion no ivords can reach; 

We sat together and understood 
Our OW'D heart’s speech. 

"We bad no need of word or sign. 

The music spoke for us, and said 
All that her eyes could read in mine 
Or mine in hers had read." 



'It'S.. 


men), Kipps, Tono Bungay, Babes in the Darkling Wo?d, 
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The Time Machine^t Men Like Gods^ The World of Wil¬ 
liam Clissold, and The Shape of Things to Come. Welia 
early foretold, on inferential grounds, the atom bombp 
air warfare, prefabricated houseSj and the political events 
of our own time. Wells" most thoughtful books are The 
Outline of History^ The Science of Life^ The Wotk^ 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankbid^ Experiment in Auto¬ 
biography^ Phoenix^ and First and Last Things. Wells 
has delivered a modeni'minded and idealistic message to 
our age: 

“Surely the thing that matters in a man is that thing 
which is peculiar to him, his distinctive gift and aptitude. 

. , * To realisse that, to develop it fully, to bring it to 
the completesc fruition, is at once the full triumph of 
one's individual life and the supreme service one can 
render to mankind: wealUi, notoriety, place and power 
are no measure of success whatever. The only true measure 
of success is the ratio between what we might have been, 
on the one hand^ and the thing we have done and the 
thing we have made of ourselves on the other, . ^ ^ 

"The world of the future will hunt with a fine toothed 
comb for genius in its midst^ Some fifteen or twenty 
years of growth, education and preparacion there would 
have CO be for everyone, and the rest of life would be free 
for creative work, for graceful living, for movement and 
experience. . . . Every human heing bom into chat 
world of plenty will leam from the beginning of the 
varied loveliness of the life before itp and of the expand¬ 
ing drama of human achievement in which it has to 
play its part. Its distinctive gifts will be developed. It 
will be taught another history than that of kings and 
conquerors and armies. It will do its fair and definite 
share in the productive or other necessary work of man¬ 
kind, and for the rest it will be released to accomplish 
whatever possibilities it has of ionovation, happiness and 
interestin g living/' 

George Bernard Shaw earned world fame as a keen- 
minded and delightful novelist and dramatic satirist 
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He made a simple and direct use of language. "My 
method," he confessed, "is to take the utmost trouble 
to find the right thing to say, and then to say it with the 
utmt^t levity." Shatv was the foe of sham, snobbery, and 
prudish shame. Shavian wit bursts the bubble of hypo¬ 
crisy. The 'nrrititigs of George Bernard Shaw include Mrs, 
Warren^s Profession, Andrades and the Lion, Arms and 
the Man, Caesar and Cleopatra, Mafor Barbara, An Unsocial 
Socialisi, Candida, You Never Can Tell, The Philanderer, 
Man and Superman, Getting Married, Misalliance, Pyg¬ 
malion, Saint Joan, Back to Methuselah, and The A% 
ventures of the Black Girl in her Search for God. Here 
are a few representative Shavian passages: 

I never eat meat for fear of becoming as stupid as 
you meateaters/' ^ 

Sir Charles does not want to nnnUEer to povertyp but 
to abolish it." ^ ^ 

"We are ashamed of everything that is real about uj; 
ashamed of ourselves, of our relatives, of our incomes, 
of our accents, of our opinions, of our experience. Just as 
we are ashamed of our naked skins." 

"We have great prostitute classes of men: for instance, 
dramatis^ and journalists, to whom I myself belong, not 
*®^tition the legions of latvyers, doctors, clergymen, 
platform politicians who ate daily using their highest 
faculties to belie their real sentiments: a sin compared 
to which that of a woman who sells the use of her person 
for a few' hours is too venial to be worth mentioning; for 
rich men without conviction are more dangerous in 
modern society than poor women without chastity," 

Bennetts little volume of essays. The Human 
Machine, holds these words of wisdom: "If the verities 
ate good for eternity they ought to be good for a day,” 
All great truths have been assailed on the ground that 
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to accept them meant the end of everj^thing/' “There 
have been ages when money-getting and miilionaire-en- 
\7ing were no: the sole preoccupations of the average 
man." 

A. E, Housmanp best known for his poetry, has given 
us these cogent words of prose: "This method, conclusion 
firsE, reasons aEtenvards, has always been in high favor 
with the human race: you write down at the outset the 
ansu^er to the sum; then you proceed to fabricatep not 
for use but Eor exhibition to the public, die ciphering 
by which you can pretend to have arrived at iL « . . If 
you began with your reasons there is no telling where 
they might lead you.” 

Sir James Barrie tells uSt in Courage: are a nice 

and kindly people^ but it is already evident that we are 
stealing back into the old grooveSp seeking cushions for 
our old loveSp rather than attempting to build a fairer 
future* * . . You will become like uSp with only the 
thing we proudly call experience to add to your stock* 
a poor exchange for the generous feelings tliat time will 
take away.” 

The sentimental mysticism of Barrie has its most beauti¬ 
ful expression in Peter Pan. 

In The Little White Bird^ Barrie teaches us to “always 
be a little kinder than Is necessary.” And this wonder¬ 
ful sentence greets us: have faith is to have wings.” 

In ^ Window in Thrums^ Barrie bears out die sublime 
thesis that ^"dtose who bring sunshine to the lives of 
others cannot keep it from dieraselveSp” 

It struck Barrie as the saddest thing in the world “that, 
with such capabilitieSp we seldom rise high*" 

Edith SiuvelTs Heart and Alind interprets the con¬ 
flict between the sunlike heart and the cool moonlike 
mind: 

“Never till Time is done 

Will the fire oE the heart and the fire of the mind 
be one." 
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Evelyn Underhill's poetry and prose is deeply meta* 
physical and mystical. Her greatest books are Mysticism, 
The House of the Soui, Immanence, and Theophanies. 
"The poetry oE mysticism/' she says, "might be defined 
on the OJte Itand as a temperamental reaction to the 
vision of Reality; on the other, as a form of prophecy. 
As it is the special vocation of the mystical consciousness 
to mediate bettveen two orders, going out in loving 
adoration towards God and coming home to tell the 
secrets of Eternity to other men; so die artistic self-expres¬ 
sion of this consciousness has also a double character. It is 
love-poetry, but love-poetry which is often -iratten with 
a missionary intention." These lines of one of Miss Un¬ 
derhill's poems are applicable to herself; 

"As one whom secret glory fills 
She walked, alone witli God." 

Somerset Maugham's Of Human Bondage (the title u 
borrowed from a chapter of Spinoza’s Ethics) is the story 
of a sensitive young man named Philip Carey, who is 
^icted with a club foot, and who suffers all kinds of 
injustices and cruelties when he seeks his place in life. 
He finds die anstver to the riddle of existence in a Persian 
rug. He concludes that life is only weaving a pattern, 
and therefore he can contemplate it without bitterness. 

The Moon and Sixpence is Maugham’s story of the 
genius Paul Gauguin who sacrifices himself for his art. 
In The Razor’s Edge, Maugham's American hero is con¬ 
verted to the Hindu faith. 

Virginia Woolfs stream■of-consciousness fiction is ad¬ 
mirable for its keen intuitive insight and intellectual char¬ 
acter. Her novel. The Waves, concludes with self-renun¬ 
ciation and mystical union with the AH, 

Mrs. Woolf says in The Common Readeri "Life is not 
a series of gig lamps symmetrically arranged; life is a 
luminous halo, a semi-transparent envelope surrounding 
us from the beginning of consciousness to the end." 

.\s critic, Mrs. Woolf notes that Arnold Bennett's fic- 
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tiona] characters "live ahundantljf, even unexpectedly, 
but it remains to ask tiow do cliey live, and what do they 
live for? More and more they seem to us, deserting 
even the well-built villa in the Five Towns, to spend 
their time in some sofdy padded hrst-class railway car¬ 
riage, pressing bells and buttons innumerable; and the 
destiny to which they travel so luxuriously becomes more 
and more unquestionably an eternity of bliss spent in 
the very best hotel in Brighton," 

D, H. Lawence was an eclectic philosopher, novelist, 
poet, and prophet, "What we want," he said, "is to 
destroy our false, inorganic connections, especially those 
related to money, and re-establish the living organic con¬ 
nections with the cosmos, the sun and earth, with man¬ 
kind and nation and family," 

Lawrence asserts, in Lady Chaiterleys Lover: "In the 
degraded human being the deep instincts have gone dead. 
It happens wlien tJie psyche deteriorates. ... It is in the 
passional secret places of life, above all, that the tide of 
sensitive awareness needs to ebb and flow, cleansing and 
refreshing," 

Learned Aldous Huxley, grandson of Thomas Huxley, 
was educated at Oxford. At first he was a disillusioned, 
unhappy, and sardonic futilitarian. He voiced the phi¬ 
losophy of disenchantment in Z-imbo, Mortal Coils, and 
Point Counter Point. D. H. Lawrence and Gerald Heard 
influenced his mystical discovery of the significance of 
life. Disgusted by the cruel follies of matenalistic men, 
Huxley discerns in FJisiern transcendentalism the answer 
to Western greed and violence. These profound passages 
occur in his remarkable novel, After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan: 

"The experience of timeless good is worth all the 
trouble it involves. ... It exists in tiie form of a knowl¬ 
edge of the world without desire or aversion; it exists as 
the experience of eternity, as the transcendence of per¬ 
sona lity, the extension of consciousness beyond the limits 
imposed by the ego, . . . 
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"We prevent ourselves from realizing the spiritual and 
timeless good that we're capable of as potential inhabit¬ 
ants of eternity, as potential enjoyers of the beatific vision. 
We worry and crave ourseives out of the very possibility 
of transcending personality and knowing, intellectually 
at first and then by direct experience, the true nature of 
the world. . . . 

"Men can't live by bread alone, because tliey need 
to feel that their life has a point." 

Now living in the United States, Aldous Huxley is a 
member of die Vedanta Society (an offshoot of Hinduism). 

Richard Aldington, the foremost English Imagist. ex¬ 
claims in "A Moment's Interlude:” 

"I was so happy to be alone. 

So full of love for the great speechless earth. 

That I could have laid my cheek in the wet grasses 

And caressed with my lips the hard sinewy body 

Of Earth, the cherishing mistress of bitter lovers." 

John Masefield's most characteristic poem is "Sea Fever." 
which holds well-known lines; 

"I must down to the seas again, for the call of the 
running tide 

Is a Vsild call and a dear call that may not be denied; 

And all 1 ask is a windy day with the while clouds 
flying. 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the 

sea-gulb crying," 

The Celtic Revival of Letters has had some brilUam 
luminaries. G. W. Russell (^E) read extensively in mys- 
tical literature,^ and contributed deep articles to Ths 
Irish Tkeoiofthist. These masterful poetic lines are his; 

"I saw the mystic vision flow 

And live in men and woods and streams. 
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Until I could no longer know 

The dream of life from my own dreams. 

Sometimes it rose like fire in me 
Within the depths of my own mind. 

And spreading to infinity. 

It took the voices of the wind.” 

Another Irish Theosophical poet was William BiitJer 
Yeats, whose moving incantations make him the greatest 
modern example of the poet as enchanter. With Russell* 
he was a founder of the Dublin Lodge of the Theoso- 
phical Society. Yeats Tivas also affiliated with a London 
society of Rosicrucians and Cabalists, William York Tin¬ 
dall notes that Yeats pursued meditation to the point of 
trance, deliberately provoking visions from the great me¬ 
mory where all things are stored.” The inspired poet 
sang: 

"We and the laboring world are passing byt 
Amid men's souls, that waver and give place. 

Like the pale waters in their ’wintry race. 

Under the passing stars, frame of the sky. 

Lives on this lonely face, 

down, archangels, in your dim abode: 

Before you were, or any hearts to beat. 

Weary and kind, one lingered by His seat; 

He made the world to be a grassy road 
Before her wandering feet.” 

fnghsh Art 

The English school of painting ^ims the last in Europe 
to develop. 

Hogarth, in the eighteenth century, was the first ex¬ 
cellent English painter. His was a rare power of expresr 
sion. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough portrayed the 
charming artificialities of social life* Tw'o other pro- 
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inincnt eighteenth<entury painters were Raebum and 
Romney. 

In the nineteenth century. Constable captured the Eng¬ 
lish landscape. Turner proved himself "the Magician 
in color.” 

Ancient Greek and Roman life Inspired the paintings 
of Lord Leighton, Sir L. Alma Tadema, and Val Prinsep. 
Alma Tadema's pictures of classic life are minutely fin¬ 
ished and rich in dignity. 

Orchardson was a refined painter of history, genre, and 
portraits. 

Hook maintained the English tradition in landscape. 

A reaction from the literal to the interpretive came 
through the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood — Rossetti, Mil¬ 
lais, Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, and Walter Crane. As 
Reinacli notes, in The Story of Art Throughout the Ages: 
"The Pre-Raphaelites saw in Raphael an apostate from 
the ideal and a high-priest of academicism. They model- 
led themselves on Botticelli and Mantegna. But they were 
no vulgar imitators. The most salient characteristic of 
their school is intellectualism, a contempt for the doc¬ 
trine of 'art for art’s sake.’ They desired to narrate and 
to teach, to touch the hearts of the crowd, to go to the 
people and convert them to new ideas of beauty. . . , 
Antiquity and Celtic medievalism furnished them with 
legends in which they discovered and sought to make 
Others discover ^ymbols/^ 


22* THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 


France enjoys geographical advantages. The French 
soil is fertile. The French climate is agreeable, France has 
been a melting pot for peoples of different bloodL 

There are more prehistork remains in France than in 
any other country. 

The oldest known Frenchman lived between two glacial 
periods, and his skull has been found in tlie cavern of 
Fontechevade, He knew how to chip flints into sharp 
point$. The next type, whose bones have been found at 
La ChapeHe-aux-SaintSp Moustier^ and La Quinap could 
use fir Cl and he buried his dead. Came another glacial 
age^ and men from Asia and Africa settled in cave-dweU- 
ings in France. The Magdalenian period was full of 
industrial and artistic activity^ but still barbarous. The 

mural decorations oE the time are firm in line. When 

the climate grew warmer, new races came in, France 
had a population of shepherds and peasants. The shep¬ 
herds moved with their flocks, but the peasants lived a 

more settled life. Stone-workers now polished their 

Stones, They made a variety of tools — hatchets, sickles^ 
shears^ and hammers. Pottery was manufactured. There 
was trade itvith foreign lands. 

Archeologists do not know how primitive man was able 
to transport the big stones of the religious monumetits 
(menhirs) at Camac. in Brittany. 

After the Stone Age came the Bronze Age, and after 
the Bronze Age die Iron Age. Even before the Bronze 
Age, there was some use of gold, silver, and copper. 

New trades emerged in the Age oE Metals. Nkw peo¬ 
ples came in from the plains of the east, and from the 
Mediterranean south. France attracted Iberians* Phoeni- 
cianSp and Greeks, 

In 500 B.C., successive waves of Celts came in. They 
were skilled warriors. In Celtic Gaulp three major gods 
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were ^vorshipped “ Teuiates, H«us, and Taran. The 
Cekic priesw called themselves Druids. The Celts were 
excellent farmers. Tliey did business by barter. The 
Celts were eloquent oral poets, but not for a long time 
would they create a t<bTitten literature. 

The Roman conquest of Gau] gave the Gauls civiliza¬ 
tion, social organization, roads, stone bridges, beauty, and 
power. Rome ended the human sacrifices of the Druids. 
Thousands of Gauls were naturalized as Roman citizens. 
There were hundreds of years of Gallo-Roman collabora¬ 
tion. Romanized Gaul b«ame Roman even in speech; 
French is a Romance language. Eventually Gauls oc¬ 
cupied the highest offices of State in their own provincial 
cities and in Rome. Gaul sold Rome food and raw ma¬ 
terials, Her economy progressed. 

The Romans persecuted the early Christians in Gaul, 
stoning them and throwing them to the beasts. When 
the Roman -world became Christian, paganism was perse¬ 
cuted. 

The Roman Empire disintegrated and fell to the bar¬ 
barians. Barbarism prevailed from the fourth to the tenth 
century. 

The Huns, the Norsemen, and other barbarians in¬ 
vaded France over the course of centuries. Germans set¬ 
tled in Gaul, and the infiltrations of Gennanic tribes 
who thought nothing of taking a life filled the scene 
with utter darkness. 

There were many peaceful plow'men among the Franksj, 
Alans,^ Goths* Sarmatians, Ala man ni^ Vandals, Marco 
manni* and Saxons who came in. But the SaJic Frankj 
prevailed over the GalloRoman inhabitants by rude 
means. ^ 

Gaul was the prey of barbarian tribes, and the battle¬ 
ground of their wars. Cities were destroyed. Resources 
were exhausted. There were poverty, famine, and disease. 
FrankSp BuTgundians> and Visigoths fought each other. 

The first dynasty to emerge from the chaos after the 
fall of Rome was that of the Merovingians, For the sake 
of ordeTp the Franks tried to carry on something like 
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the Roman system. Clovis, their chief, took the title of 
a Roman general, and i&hone in the an of war. Clovis 
died in 511 . His descendants, the Merovingians* took the 
tide of Augustus. The imitation of Roman Government 
established the supremacy oE the Franks. 

The Visigoths and the BuTgtindians accepted the Arian 
heresy (resembling Unitarianism), but Clovis deEended 
the Pope of Rome. The Frankish triumph made the 
CatlioHc Church supreme. With the aid of the Churchy 
a new social system evolved. The Burgundians and the 
Visigotlis were crushed. Gaul would soon be known as 
France^ land oE the Franks. 

The Franks established their capital in Paris* They 
intermarried with the Gallo-Romans. France knew a fu- 
sion of different bloods, different traditions* and different 
ways. 

Celtic Britons (Bretons) arrived in Armorica* which 
became Brittany* a lesser Britain isolated from the French 
system. 

Eventually the national unity which Clovis had founded 
collapsed. The Burgundians and the Visigoths declared 
their independence. There were no few territorial dis- 
membemients and royal murders. There was constant 
warfare. 

Charles Martel saved France from Moslem conquest 
in the eighth century, 

France also battled with Lombards, Slavs, Saxons* Avars* 
and Norsemen. The Norsemen came from the Scandina¬ 
vian lands. On their incursions into France^ they raided, 
pillaged* and started fires; then they sailed home with 
their booty. 

When the Franks succeeded in checking the Norse¬ 
men, the latter signed treaties and settled down in Fries¬ 
land and Normandy. The Norsemen brought new animals 
into France, and also contributed to the French language. 

France was a rtiin after six centuries of invasions. The 
old urban civili^cation was dead. There was a rural eco¬ 
nomy. Every villa lived its own life on the bare sub¬ 
sistence level. The surfaces of the old Roman highways 
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were not ni!iintalried, hence travel was a dangerous busi¬ 
ness. Taxes and public services disappeared. 

As time tan on, all die power in France found its way 
into die liands of the great lords and the Church. An 
aristocracy was substituted for a royal Government, The 
protectors fought, and the protected produced. There 
was constant danger of war and invasion, and local help 
was needed in time of trouble. The great landowner's 
estate became the refuge. He was the protector, and 
diose under him were his vassals. The estate not only 
had economic unity, but also a measure of political au¬ 
tonomy. The protector recruited soldiers, minted money, 
and adiiiitiistered justice. 

^Vith the emergence of the pattern of feudalism, each 
property became a fief. Dismembered France was just 
"a scattering of fiefs." The Frankish Kings could not 
assert their authority. 

After three centuries of Merovingian rule, the CaroHn- 
gian line succeeded to the Throne. Pepin conquered the 
Lombards, the Saxons, the Bavarians, and the Saracem. 
His son Charlemagne made further conquests, and the 
Pope gave him the title of Emperor. It is often said that 
Charlemagne united all the nations of the Christian West 
into one Goverment. But the Empire of the West was 
not really restored. Under Charlemagne, the great lords 
were still independent rulers. 

Tlierc was a deliberate quest for culture under Charle¬ 
magne, but his age of povert)-, ignorance, and insecurity 
tvas^ not ripe for a Renaissance. He revived the art of 
calligraphy, and encouraged illumination. He tried to 
bring back the Roman chant. Charlemagne welcomed the 
company of learned men, and taught with them in a 
kind of school. He did e\'erything he could for educa¬ 
tion. His architecture copied Rome and Byzantium. There 
was a flicker of culture, of an imitative and mediocre 
sort. 

Charlemagne's dream of a commonwealdi of the w'hole 
civilized w'orld did not last long. Forty years after he 
died, his three grandsons divided his Empire. One grand- 
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son obtained Germany, the second France, and the third 
got a long and narrow buffer territory tyhich is now called 
Lorraine. Lorraine would become a constant cause of 
strife. 

The highly-organized Church of Rome alone gave 
Europe a kind of unity in the barbarian ages. The monks 
of the Church were tailors, weavers, shoemakers, and 
land-clearers. The Church stimulated art and letters, and 
established some primitive schools. Tlie Church protected 
widows and orphans. The Church erected hospitals, and 
fed the poor. 

The Cliurdi came into conflict with the Kings. Charles 
Martel seized ecclesiastical estates as national property. 
The Church twice deposed the son of Charlemagne, Louis 
the Debonnairc. Bishops became great lords, and great 
lords became bishops. Sometimes dukes and lords sold 
appointments to episcopal sees and abbeys to the highest 
bidder. Many priests and bishops drank, fought, hunted, 
indulged their lust, and traHicked in sacred objects. As 
Rend S 6 dilIot lemarks, in An Outline of French His¬ 
tory: “The Omreh became decadent, not through any 
fault of Rome’s, but because of the condition of the world 
in whidt she had elected to play too great a part. She 
had thought to find her own advantage in the overthrow 
of kings, but in fact she fell -with them." 

The Carolingian d^masty proved incapable. The King¬ 
dom of France "was in fragments, and barljarian darkness 
prev'ailed. Hugues Capet came to the Throne in 987 as 
founder of the Capetian d^masty. This third race of 
kings, the house of Capet, governed France for eight 
hundred and sixty-one years. The Gapetians -were wise 
leaders tvho really brightened tlie picture. They re- 
established tlie authority of the Sovereign, improved the 
national economy, and laid the foundation for cultural 
progress. They provided a center of unity because their 
objectives were well-defined. They did everything they 
could to acquire more land. They established a law of 
succession, primogeniture. Their national feeling was 
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so strong that they honored the principle oE continuiryi 
and avoided the danger oE disintegration^ There was no 
competition for the Throne. 

More than half the Capetian Kings were called either 
Louis or Charles. 

When the Crown became hereditary, so did the feudal 
fiefs. The nobles consolidated their power against the 
King. The feudal noble was a kind of king in his own 
domain. He engaged in private wars or raiding expedi¬ 
tions. The royal domains were once quite small; the King 
was not as strong as some of his vassals and some of them 
w*er€ in a position to disobey their Supreme Overlord. But 
the Kings of the house of Capet used the feudal system 
10 round out their estates. When they married, they 
made it tlieir practice to demand a fief as dowry. They 
bought the lands of great lords who needed money. 
^Vhen a vassal died without an heir, the vacant property 
reverted to the King, When a succession was doubtful, 
tJie Crown laid claim to it and fought for it. The King 
kept acquiring cities, fiefs, and provinces until ‘TTance 
became coterminous with the royal domain.” 

The Carol ingian sovereigns had seemed more German 
than French, but tlie Capetians concentrated on ruling 
their 01™ country. How'ever, rebel lords treacherously 
sought aid from English men, Germans, and Spaniards. 

The "Truce of God," imposed by the Church, forbade 
feudal armies to fight from Wednesday to Monday. The 
King forbade any two feudal lords in a state of disagree¬ 
ment to take up arms until forty days had elapsed, and 
this mcMure also is believed to have mitigated the ravages 
oE feudal Tvarfere. ® 

The King helped the men of the towns in their revolts 
^[amst the feudatories. This trend strengthened the 
Crown. The small local republics obtained civic ri<»hts 
and city charters. The burgesses, freed of dependeuce^on 
the great lords, would supply die King with men and 
money, 

Philippe II gathered in the western provinces (Nor¬ 
mandy, Maine. Touraine, Anjou. Poitou, Saintonge) by 
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the sword. More peaceFully, he acquired the title-deeds 
to the fie£s of the northern cities (Arras, Boulogne, Ami¬ 
ens). 

Frencli architects created ^eat and beautiful cathedrals. 
Scholars from all over the known world studied in Paris, 
There rvere humane charitable foundations, The King 
held court under an oak tree at Vincennes, French cul¬ 
ture had its first magnificetn blossoming under Louis IX 
(1226-1270), better known as Saint Louis. But this 
peace-loving monarch sacrificed no few French territories 
tvhich he was strong enough to have held. He preferred 
the victories of peace to those of war, 

Philippe IV (Philippe the Fair) made France greater 
than Rome, by his acquisition of Chartres, Lille, Lyon, 
Bigorre, La Marche, Angoumois, Navarre, Brie, and 
Champagne. 

William, the Duke of Normandy (William the Con¬ 
queror). crossed the Channel and conquered England in 
1066. His coronation occurred at Westminster at Christ¬ 
mas that year. He rewarded his followers with gifts of 
land, and made them the new nobility of England. French 
became the language of the court and of the law in Eng¬ 
land. From that time forth, the French and the Engli^ 
shared a common culture and a community of ideals, 
though there would be rivalries and wars between them, 

England continually contrived coalitions directed against 
the power of France, At Bouvines, Philippe Auguste and 
his FrencJi knights were victorious over the larger Anglo- 
German armies. 

The French knights played the leading role in the 
Crusades in the East. The Capetians benefited by the 
departure of die feudal lords for the Crusades. For ex¬ 
ample, a lord ceded Bourges to the King to finance his 
armament and travel. When the lords left for the Cru¬ 
sades. tfie Kings gathered in the fiefs. The burgesses 
gained their civic freedoms. The West found new pro¬ 
ducts in the East. The people learned to use tasty foods, 
sugar, spices, silk, and paper (instead of parchment). 
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After the Crusades, Marseille and Montpellier got rich 
transporting merchandise across the Mediterranean. 

Tlie magnetic needle, imported from China, revolu¬ 
tionized navigation. 

Land transportation was imprm’ed by a new type o£ 
harness, t^'hich strained the horse's shoulders rather than 
his neck. Teams were arranged tandem-wise. 

The soil was enriched by the introdnclion of new 
crops. Forests were cut down. Marshlands were drained. 
Heath lands were cultivated. Where necessary, causeways 
were built to keep the fields from flooding, and dikes 
were built to keep die sea at bay. 

The roads were remade witli; pounded chalk. Foods 
and manufactured goods circulated by road and river. 
Trade was international. 

The economic structure ivas greatly changed. There 
were nesv products and new outlets for trade. There were 
expanding markets. Industry became specialized. Capital¬ 
ism, which the barbarian invasions had destroyed, was 
reborn. The Catholic Cliurch frowned on tJie lending of 
money at interest, but the Jews and die "Lombards" en¬ 
gaged in banking and exchange operations. 

The Rings encouraged the enfrandiisement of the ser&. 
Louis X said: Natural right ordains that every man 
should be born free." 

The house of Capet revived the idea of the State, which 
had been forgotten since the days of Rome. A true system 
of administration was restored. The council split into 
special commissions — the Parlement, the Grand Council, 
and the Chambre des Comptes. The State had a budget, 
and regularity of taxation. 

The Church, being a feudal institution, declined be¬ 
fore the nsing forces of nationalism. Insofar as the Papacy 
med to pamcipaie in politics, it dashed with the Rings. 
The Church excomiminicaied four Kings, and for a short 
u entire kingdom under an interdict. 

The Holy See had to leave Rome for Avignon, and later 
tliere were rival Popes at Roine and Avignon. 

In the field oE science* Arabic numerals were introduced. 
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Optical lenses were invented* A practical compass was 
built. 

French literature was enriched with the Chanson de 
Roland^ Tristan and Iseutt, Roman dc la Rose, the cycle 
ot the Round Table, tlte Renard fables, Villehardouin's 
and Join vine's chronicles of the Crttsades, and religious 
mystery plays. 

The greatest Christian theologians and thinkers studied 
and taught in Paris, Roger Bacon was educated at the 
Sorbonne, an institution founded by Robert of Sorbon. 
France was ''the meeting-place of civilization/* 

Tlie language and the ways of France were widely di£- 
hised. 

Tile scholar Gerbert became the first French Pope, as 
Sylvester If, When tlie Emperors of Germany threatened 
the Holy Sec, the Popes sought refuge in France. 

France was the leading nation of the world under the 
Capetians. 

Paris, the Queen of Cities, had paved streets, a protect¬ 
ing wall, and alluring ardiitecture* 

But the wealth of France aroused envy. England had 
designs upon the Continent. The Briush Crown claimed 
the Crown of France* In i^gS began die Hundred Years 
War, English armies descended upon France, but be* 
sieged cities managed to hold out against the attackers. In 
1429, [oan of Arc inspired the ivavering French soldiers* 
She liberated Orleans, and carried Charles VII off to 
Rheims and had him crowned there. She was later burned 
at the stake for heres>', but her work had restored tlie 
independence of France. 

Francois I reigned from 1515 to 1547. In the bril* 
liant Renaissance period, France participated in the dis* 
covery and exploration of the New World. Jacques Car¬ 
tier explored Canada. In three voyages, from 1534 to 
1541, he visited the mouth of the St. Lawrence and 
discovered the sites oE the future cities Quebec and Mont- 
reaL ' Nctv France" would be founded fifty years later. 

The Renaissance filled France with exquisite works of 
art and magnificent chateaux. 
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Charles V. sovereign of Spain and the Low Countries, 
Flanders, Burgundy, FrancheCoral^, and Austria, was 
elected Emperor of Geraiany. Francois I was forced into 
an iron ring. A struggle ensued, and the French luckily 
allied tliemseives with the Turks. Sedillot tells us the 
results of the struggle: “France lost Italy, but gained Toul, 
Metz, Verdun — which she had taken from the Imperial 
forces — and recovered Calais as the result of a surprise 
attack by the Due de Guise. The Spanish Hahsburgs 
retained control of Italy, while chose of Austria were 
confirmed in their possession of the Low Countries. But 
after Charles V the two branches separated, and the threat 
of encirclement grew less.” 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, religious wars 
developed out of the Reformation. 

A civil "^^r^ followed the murder of some Huguenots 
who were praying in a bam at Poissy. Gatherino de Medici 
was ^ponsible for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Eve. She feared the grorving influence of Admiral Coitgny, 
the outstanding Huguenot leader, and had him murdered 
along with the other important Huguenots. The shame¬ 
ful massacre started August 24, and lasted until 

Scptemlier 17. 1572. It started in Paris and spread to 
^e provinces. Fifty thousand Huguenots were killed. 
Pope Gregory XIII ordered a medal to be struck to 
commemorate the blow against Protestantism. 

Many Huguenots avoided persecution bv temnorarilv 
converting to Catholicism. ^ 


Henry IV of Protestant upbringing, but he saw that 
France desired to remain Catholic. He converted to Cath- 
dicism bemuse he judged Paris to be "well worth a Mass.” 

As a pre¬ 
tended Catiiohc. this good Bourbon King protected the 

whmh es abhshed the principle of freedom of worship in 

^ r colonization plans for Canada were 

occupied. Samuel Champlain founded 
Quebec, and went on to the Great Lakes. 
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During the reign of Louis XIII (1610-43), colonial ex* 
pans ion progressed even more. Montreal b^n as a luis^ 
sionary foundation. The Hurons and the Iroquois In¬ 
dians were converted to Christianity. Fort Dauphin was 
established in Madagascar. Fort Saint Louis was estab¬ 
lished in Senegal. Guiana was absorbed. The Antilles 
were occupied. Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Santo Dfr 
mingo ere long became colonies of France. 

Louis XIII had die able services of Cardinal Richelieu. 
From 1624 to 1643, that greatest of French ministera 
strove to make tlie ruler of France absolute in power, 
and to make France the dominant country in EuropCp 
In order to weaken the nobility* Cardinal Richelieu 
ordered the destruction of all fortified castles and the 
disbanding of all private armies. He allowed the Hugue¬ 
nots freedom of worship* and made some doctrinal con¬ 
cessions to the Reformation* He was not a puppet of 
the Pope. Fie vested the administration of the provinces 
in appointed officials. In foreign affairs, the Iron Car¬ 
dinal organized an efficient army which participated in 
die final phase of the Thirt>^ Yeais^ War, with the result 
diat France gained territory and added to her military 
prestige. Richelieu-s maxim was ^Trench security by Ger¬ 
man d ismembermen t."' 

Richelieu was succeeded as minister by Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, w*ho for nineteen years served King Louis XIV- 
Mazarin crushed a final uprising of the nobility, and 
tliivancd the attempt of the Pariements to curb the royal 
aiithoriiy. He carried on Richelieu's plan of ignoring the 
Estates Gcnetah From 1614 to 17S9. the Estates General 
did not meet. Absolutism was esiablished in France. The 
seven teen Lit century is remembered as ^*the great century 
of France/" but it had serious shadows. 

Louis XIV (1643-1715) held the State in the grasp of 
absolutism. His decrees were the unchallenged law of 
the land. He issued laws, levied taxeSf appointed officials, 
ordered arrests without trial, and decided the issues of 
war and peace. Louis XIV encouraged literature, scieneCi 
and the arts. The powerful French navy was respected 
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on all the jeas of the ivorld. Every effort was made to 
create a big colonial Empire. The population of Canada 
and its annexes was t^uadrupiedt Father Martjueite ex* 
plored tlie Great Lakes region, and discovered the source 
of the Mississippi. Cavelier de la Salle descended the river 
to the Gulf. Louisiana was named after King Louis XIV. 

Louis XIV was an indolent man, but he had outstand¬ 
ing lieutenants. His finance minister Colbert reformed 
the Government administration, built roads and canals 
and docks, encouraged industrial growth, enlarged the 
merchant marine, and strengtliened Uie naw, His military 
engineer Vauban built strong fortifications on the fron- 
tiers of France. His great generals Cond^ and Turenne 
led France to military victories tliat made her die raiehti* 
est military poiver in Europe. 

Louis XIV built the luxurious palace at Versailles, 
which Imused one of Europe’s most luxurious and ex¬ 
quisite (^urts. There was licence of conduct, but not 
d>erty of thought. Yet it can be said to Louis' credit 
that he supported the French Academy and the Academy 
of ^lence, enlarged the Royal Library, and pensioned 
brilliant wncers, artists, and scientists. Molj^re. Corneille, 

Racine created their masterpieces of the theatre dur¬ 
ing his reign. 

Rule^ throughout Europe copied the grandiose Court 
ife and the absolutism of Louis XIV. French became 
the language of diplomacy. French culture, dress, and 
Ewop^ ™Pied by the upper classes throughout 

'‘^q^ired heavy taxation of the 
lower and middle classes. The clergy and the nobility 

help tiS 

mi^burd^'h^ll to lighten the heavy land- 

tax burden which fell on the peasantry. ^ 

King I^ms Xn^ rev-oked the Edict of Nantes, which 

amhSharia'i" "ligious liberty. This 

^ ^ suppressed all Huguenoi Dis- 

sub SedSo hThe Huguenots were 
subjected to heavy penalties, deprived of tlieir educational 
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institutions, and excluded from the StateS'General, the 
diplomatic servicei and die municipalities. King Louts' 
soldiers were brutal in dealing with lecalcitrant Hugue¬ 
nots. Following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685, Protestants were subjected to every outrage. Pro¬ 
testant cliildren were taken from their mothets to be 
raised as Catholics. Thousands of Huguenots (mostly 
skilled artisans and merchants) emigrated to Holland, 
Germany, England, and America. Their disappearance 
injured French industry. In France, in Spain, and wher¬ 
ever else religious intolerance has prevailed, the intoler¬ 
ant land has suffered for its unjust policy. 

In 16G5, French Catholics massacred Waldenses in 
Savoy. Protestant England stopped the massacre by threat¬ 
ening hostilities, and money was collected in England for 
the relief of survivors. John Milton wrote a sonnet of 
indignation. Tiie suppression of Protestantism led to a 
civil war in the Cevennes from i 7**3 17”- France was 

threatened with invasion from without, but the Church 
judged its otvn defense more important than the safety of 
the State. It could not give the Protestants their rights, 

Louis engaged in many wars for the acquisition of ter¬ 
ritories, starting a century-long period of European dy¬ 
nastic and colonial rivalry which brought France to the 
verge of financial ruin. 

Louis XIV was indolent, Louis XV was unworthy. Louis 
XVI was weak. The French monarchy declined. 

Wealth was largely concentrated in royalpf. nobility, 
and Church, .Apart from the prosperous middle classes 
and a minority of skilled artisans, the people tvere des¬ 
perately poor. Twenty million industrious peasants were 
weighted dotvn by excessive taxation. 

High teen th<cntury Europe clung to medieval institu¬ 
tions of society and Government, In almost every coun¬ 
try on the continent of Europe, the King wielded ab¬ 
solute power, on the theory of tlie "Divine Right of 
Kings." Throughout most of western Europe, the Roman 
Catholic Church was the State Church. It collected a 
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tithe, and k helped to maintain rigid censorship over 
the press. 

In France, the Clergy (the First Estate of society) re¬ 
tained Tdany powers and privileges it had acquired dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. The Nobility (the Second Estate) 
collected feudal dues from the peasants; were exempt 
from the heaviest taxes; monopolized the high offices in 
the army. Church, and Government; and had a privileged 
standing before the law. The Common People (the Third 
Estate) bore the burden of tJie Old Regime. Serfdom was 
still legal in France, though it existed in only a portion 
of tire country. 

French commerce and industry were largely controlled 
by conservative guilds that encouraged monopolies and 
resisted progressive methods. The Government hampered 
business with heavy taxes and oppressive regulations. 
Laborers worked long hours for very low w-ages, and their 
croivded dwenings lacked comforts and conveoieiices. Food 
ivas costly. The lower classes approached starvation in 
years when the harv^ests were poor. 

The Enlightened Despcts^^ inttodnced some internal 
reforms^ — but they failed to abolish outworn political 
inist]tution$,i failed to allow their people any voice in the 

Governmentp and gratified selfish ambitions in freouent 
wars. ^ 


Critics of the Old Regime complained against the op- 
pterion of Ac common people, and criticized the in- 
justice of Ae pohtico-economic-sodal structure. There 
was rigid censorship of speech and of Ae press until the 
last years of the Old Regime. A royal permit was neces¬ 
sary in order to publish any piece of writing. There was 
l^orance, intolerance, cruel punishment, legal backward- 
pierced ^e hearts of French writers, 
nniv planted seeds which would revolutionize not 
only France but the world. 

century was the Century of the Phi- 
icsopj^ers. Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, and the 

of^Se sovereignty 

Of the people, the equality of citizens before the law; 
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and political liberty. They set forth a new conception of 
human society. Public offinion was born as a new force 
to mold the destinies of human society. 

The example of the American Revolution stimulated 
the moral fiber of the French. A group of young nobles/ 
headed by X-a Fayetie> helped America in her sbruggle 
for Independence. The French people respected the Amer¬ 
ican Declaration o£ Independence. Benjamin Frantlin ob¬ 
tained the French alliance. The first volunteers %vere soon 
joined by the French expeditionary force under Rocham- 
beau, and by de Grasse's naval squadron. The French 
participated in the triumph of Yorktown^ whicii ended 
the war, 

%^oltaire was the greatest of the philosophers of the 
French Enlightenment who did so much to pave the way 
for the French Revolution. He championed freedom of 
speech and of the presSt condemned autocracy and special 
privilege, and criticised tiie Church for its resistance to 
social progress. 

Montesquieu praised the English form of Government. 
He advocated die Separation of Powers (division of the 
powers of Government among Legislative* Executive, and 
Judicial departments) in order to prevent despotism. 
Montesquieu wrote: 'Tf the idea of justice depended on 
human conventions^ it would be a terrible truth which 
we should have to conceal from ourselves. ^ » Knowledge 

is social salvation; whole societies have gone under as a 
simple effect of their ignorance of a principle of philoso¬ 
phy. ... I have always felt an inivard joy when a law 
has been made which sm^ed the common welfare. - . - 
There are general causes, whether moral or physical, which 
act in ever)* nationp raising it* maintaining itp or Singing 
it doisTi." 

Another writer who roused the genius o£ his age was 
Rousseau, He applied critical evaluation to the very con¬ 
stitution of society, testing all laws and institutions by 
their service to the common welfare. He asserted that no 
institutions can survive which exploit the people and 
deny tJieir political and educational rights. He held that 
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Govemirient should be biised oit the principle o£ Popu]^ 
Sovereignty ratlier than Divine Right Roiwseau called 
for the abolition of social and political inequalities. 

Diderot edited an Encyclopediit to which the most bril¬ 
liant writers of the age contributed up-to-date articles on 
science, politics, and economics. 

In a society of oppressive Government, lack of personal 
liberty, heavy taxation, and special privileges, the pro¬ 
phets of the French Enlightenment called for Liberty. 
Equality, and Fraternity. But the Monarch went nn. in- 
dirferent the new tide of social evolution^ undl it was 
t^ late either to stop it or to ride on iL Louis XV just 
shrugged lus shoulders and said; "After me, the deluge." 

— A s^ppoiuted the £nance ministers 

Turgot, Kecketj and Calonoe, one after the other, in an 
unavailing effort to save France from bankruptcy. The 
Council of Notables vetoed Calonne's suggestion that the 
and higher clergy give up their exemption from 
Ration New taxes were decreed, but the Pariement of 
ans refused to register the decree unless the new taxes 
were app^ved by representatives of the peoples. On the 

Estates General, whicli had not met since 1614 The 

satisfied with rJe?: 

hnancial reform, thought compreliensive lists of irriev- 
ances to \ eisailles. They swore not to disband until fSicc 

had a constitution. 

The King ordered the three estates to sit together as 
a National jWembly, voting by individuals ra^er chan 

the t ork o^^hr threatened to interfere with 

he uork of the ^embly, the people of Paris destroyed 

t oS' ^ ■"i-'-Zof 

The French Revolution 

The French Revolution of ,789 resulted from a wide- 
ot me Rights of Man (1791) stated; "No one should be 
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pursued for his opinions, even religious> provided that 
their manifestation does not trouble public order estab¬ 
lished by law." In 1791, the Jews received from the 
Constituent Assembly the title and rights of citizens, all 
restrictions against them being removed^ France was the 
first State to give a statute of equality to the Jews. Simuh 
laneously, a legal status was entrusted to the care of the 
communal administrations; a purely secular act was ne¬ 
cessary for die registration of dates, and for declaring the 
status of a citizen, Protestants and Jews had the same 
rights as Cathoha. ThTough the French Revolution, 
justice and liberty were bom in France, and the prin¬ 
ciples of liberalism were distributed throughout Europe- 
The forces of reaction would try to smother those prin¬ 
ciples at the Congress oE Vienna, but it would prove 
impossible to restore the Old Regime. An industrial civil- 
ization could not be narTOw^ed down to tlie outgrown 
feudal pattern. The powerfut middle class could not 
tolerate the dominance of a landed aristocracy. No longer 
could Government tyTannize over the people. 

Now let us revieiv the events oE the French Revolution 
in chronological order* 

After the fall of the Bastille in 1789, there was estab¬ 
lished a Commune which took over the Govemmeni of 
Paris, and a National Guard was organized. Rioting peas¬ 
ants burned castles of the nobility to destroy the record of 
feudal dues. 

From 1789 to 1791 j the National Assembly accom¬ 
plished stveeping changes under Mirabeau's leadership, 
in a comparatively peaceful and orderly manner. The Dec¬ 
laration of the Rights of Man guaranteed personal liberty, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of reli¬ 
gion, equality before the law, and the right of the people 
to a voice in the Government. 

Serfdom, feudal dues, the tithe, the corvee, and the 
exemptions and privileges of clergy and nobility* were 
abolished* The aristocratic guilds were shorn of their 
powers. All Frenchmen without exception were declared 
subject to taxation. Internal tariffs were abolished. 
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The Catholic Church deprived of lands and privi^ 
gQ(j IQjiaii^cd, Eishops 3iid priests were to be 
popularly elected, and paid by the State. They were to 
renounce their allegiance to tlie Pope. 

The Assembly drew up a written Constitution estab¬ 
lishing a limited monarchy. The powers of the King 
Were restricted by the Constitution and by a Legislative 
Assembly elected by property-holders. 

The limit^ monarchy (1791-92) was weakened by the 
royal family s unsuccessful effort to escape from France. 
In 1792* the armies of Austria and Prussia invaded France 
for the purpose of checking the Revolution. War was 
declar^ against those countries^ and the Monarchy was 
abolished by the National Assembly when the invaders 
were checked at Vaimy. 

The first French Republic rvas established September 
£1. 179a, The National Convention laced die double 
t^k of defeating foreign enemies and suppressing opposi¬ 
tion CO the Revolution in France. 

Nobles and prelates who had hastened to renounce all 

their feudal and ecclesiastical privileges greedily scrambled 
to recover them, o i 

The Rei^ of Terror, which began in 1793, ruthlessly 
suppress^ internal opposition to the Revolution. Loui 
\\1 and thou^nds of nobles and priests went to the guil¬ 
lotine. The Girondists {moderate republicans) did not 
want a connnuation of the Terror, but the Jacobins 

« that the Girondists were 
n ^ leaders were executed. 

Bv the^en^*oF\a ^ were put down. 

^ was practically a dictator 

o\er ^e Convention, and he guillotined republican lead¬ 
ers who opposed him. "O Liberty, what crimes are com- 

Sll r„n? T**; Terror ended Xn 

the Convention executed Robespierre himself (July 1704). 

victories, French troops^ huriJd 
back the Austrian and Prussian invaders. In December 
179*. the Convention called upon the people of Europe 
to throw off the yoke of their tyrannical rulers. TlS 
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entangled France in wains with Great Britainp Holland, 
SpaiHp and Sardinia (which, with Austria and Prussia* 
formed the First Coalition), but the French armies were 
not to be daunted. By 1795, France had extended its boun¬ 
daries to die Rhine and the Alps. 

The interna] reforms of the Convention from 1792 to 
1795 included a series of tcmpoiaiy measures, and also 
these permanent reforms: 

1. Adoption of the tneiric system of weights and meas¬ 
ures: 

2. Establishment of the principle of equality of in¬ 
heritance to replace the system o£ primogeniture; 

3. Abolition of negro slavery; 

4. Cancellation of ground rents: 

5. First steps in codify^ing the laws; 

6. First Steps in planning a State system of educa¬ 
tion. 

The Gonvendon, in its Constitution of 1795;. provided 
for a legislature of two houses, and an executive body 
of five Directors. The Republic under the Directory 
(1795-99) moved back toward despotism. The Directors, 
who really controlled the Government, were corrupt and 
inefficient. The Directorate was overthrown by Napoleon 
Bonaparte in 1799^ 

Napoieon Bonaparte 

France, in the period from 1789 to 1799, moved from 
absolute to limited monarclty, through radical republi¬ 
canism, to military dictatorship. 

Napoleon, a native of the French-owned island of Cor¬ 
sica, in 1796 successfully commanded the French army 
fighting the Austrians and Sardinians in northern Italy. 
Then he led an expedition into Egypt, to cripple Eng¬ 
land's trade. His fleet was defeated by NVlson at the Battle 
of the Nile. Jn the meantime, a second European Coalition 
had been organized against France. Napoleon established 
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iiimself 3t the head of the Government as First Consul, 
or Dictator. Napoleon defeated the Second Coalition, 
and then the Third Coalitiont He was roaster on the 
continent of Europe. 

In 1804, Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor. Now 
France stretched from the Baltic to the Adriatic. Na¬ 
poleon’s brothers occupied the Thrones of Naples, Spain 
and Westphalia. The Kingdom of Italy, the Grand D^hy 
of Warsaw, and the Confederation of the Rhine were 
reduced to the status of dependent States. Russia was an 
ally. Prussia and Austria were humbled and reduced in 
SIM. Only England remained strong. Napoleon said of 
England: No one has any interest in overturning a 

Government m which all who have any merit are in tEeir 
ngfit places. 

Napoleonic reforms completed and consolidated the 
^Tk of the Revolution. He championed equality and 
frateimity though not liberty. Napoleon strictly censored 
speech and the press wherever his power extended. How- 
wilder a service to religious freedom when 
he gave to Prot«tant and Jewish communities a religious 

of L carried Lch 

of the idealism of the Revolution into the countries of 

tyrannous medieval laws and cu* 

eon territories which Napo 

Icon controlled, serfdom and feudalism were ended In 

Europe were planted the seeds of religious tolerance. 

Government, and equality! 
But while the magnificent despot went forward with soim 
resmlutio^ry reforms, it was his custom to repre«“^ 
reform thinkmg. Napoleon u-as a paradox. ^ 

world^n*^mathe^°r*^'^ learning; France surpassed the 
rihr I H I n astronomy Napoleon 

renev bv^ismlitS""^ ^tabiliLd the cur- 

gtld resen r His^K adequate 

Tht Code of Napoleon, whereby obsolete ond”ron|liOTne 
laws were elimmated, remains to this day the foundation 
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of the legal system of France* Napoleon must be credited 
also with administrative and educational reforms. He 
adopted the plan of a State system of education. This 
powerful man carried through a fai>reaching program of 
public works. He selected civil and military officials ac¬ 
cording to merit. He created the Legion of Honor to 
reward distinguished service to the State* 

Napoleon did much to promote the growth of national¬ 
ism. He also began the modem rvarfare of whole nations 
in arms. His militarism resulted in three million dead, 
absorption in battle to the hindrance of trade and agri¬ 
culture, and terrible suffering. Furthermore, his tower¬ 
ing ambition exposed France to her enemies. 

The causes of Napoleon's downfall were naval weak- 
ness^ Kis Continental System declaring the continent closed 
to British products^ and national revolts* With English 
help, Spain levoked against Napoleon'^s brother. Prussia 
strengthened herself for a "war of liberation*" Tsar Alex* 
ander of Russia, unable to maintain the Continental 
System^ broke with Napoleon. The “Man of Destiny" 
invaded Russia with an army of half a million men. He 
escaped a few months later with only a few tliousand sur* 
vivors. Now Napoleon's enemies knew he could be de^ 
feated. A final coalition was organized^ and Napoleon 
was defeated at Leipzig in 1S13. Next year he was com¬ 
pelled to surrender at Paris^ to abdicate, and to retire to 
the island of Elba* 

In the spring of 1815, Napoleon returned to France and 
again ruled as Emperor for a Hundred Days. But Napoleon 
was finally defeated at Waterloo* by the English (under 
Wellington) and the Prussians (under Blucher). He spent 
the rest of his life in final exile on the island of St. Helena, 
prostrated to the depths of impotence* Charles Phillips tc- 
minds us that* thanks to Napoleon* "superstition has found 
her grave in die ruins of the inquisition; and the feudal 
system, with its whole train of tyrannic satellites* has fled 
forever," 
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The White Terror of Reaction 

After Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo, the European 
monarchs chained the progressive spirit of Europe, and 
all the gains of liberalism seemed to be forfeited, in an 
epoch of reaction. There was enough illiteracy to give 
despotism a free band. Europe relapsed into feudalism. 
Centuries of human progress were undone. Freedom of 
thought, expression, and action were smothered out. The 
Red Terror and Napoleon had judged it proper to fight 
intolcr^ce with intolerance. The White Terror was 
sheer intolerance which did not pretend to be fighting 
for anything else but a restoration of the special privileges 
of the Old Regime. The press was fettered all over Europe. 
Honest books were burned in public by the hangman. 

With the overthrow of Napoleon, representatives of the 
European nations met at the Congress of Vienna (1814- 
15) to draw up treaties of peace. The Congress was con¬ 
trolled by Austria. Prussia, Russia, and England. The 
rivalries of the Great Powers almost wrecked the Con¬ 
gress. but the Great Powers agreed to TalleyTund's com¬ 
promise proposal that the Congress base its decisions on 
the policies of legitimacy and compensation. 

The Confess, controlled by reactionaries, took no 
thought or the ivishes of the people effected by the changes 
they established. They disregarded democracy, liberty, and 
nationalism. In Spain, Naples, and northern Italy, the 
Congress restored reactionary rulers who tried to revive 
Under the protection of the Frendi. 
Spanish l^erals had abolished the Inquisition and estab¬ 
lished a Congress for which every adult male could vote. 
But the new Constitution was destroyed by Kins Fer¬ 
dinand yjl, and he established a reign of tyranny, Hts 
a^ies of spies intimidated women to turn infomer against 
their libcraUhinkmg husbands and brothers, who were 
promptly jailed or exiled. The Inquisition revived in 

education was 

neglected. Poland was again parutioned among Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. ^ 
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The Congress set up a weak German Confederation of 
thirty-eight practically independent States* dominated by 
Austria. There was reactionary suppression, and popular 
riots led to intensified despotic rule. Francis 1 of Austria 
said: do not want educated but loyal subjects.” The 

Diet at Frankfort appointed reactionary censors for the 
universidesp and destroyed freedom of the press. But the 
torch was never wholly extinguished in Germany. The 
Grand Duke of Weimar^ GoeQie's friend* maintained free 
and liberal educational institutions. 

The Congress joined Belgium to Holland (which the 
Belgians did not like), united Norway with Sweden 
(against the wishes of the Norwegians), and ttansferred 
Finland from Swedish to Russian control. 

Feudal despotism lingered in Russia. The universities 
tabooed sciencct and Russian youth w'as forbidden to 
attend the liberal Prussian universities. 

In Portugal, Don Miguel executed thousands for reli¬ 
gious and political Iieresy. But the brave Marquis of 
Pombal was guided by the ideals of the French philoso¬ 
phers in his eflFort to restore civiliration. 

Altliough French history is the subject of this chapter, 
we have discussed the situation throughout Europe for 
purposes of orientation. The White Terror of the Restora- 
tion in southern France was as bloody as tJie Red Terror 
in which the Revolution culminated. Political rebels were 
jailed and executed. Freedom of the press was suspended. 
The law of divorce was removed. Trial by jury was 
abolished. Secular schools came under Church manage¬ 
ment. Sacrilege was punishable by mutilation. Church 
and State despotism seemed to be triumphant. 

It required more than a century for Europe to undo 
the work of the Congress of Vienna. Only England was 
relatively nnaEected. When the European reaction was 
darkest, England went on with the extension of human 
rights. 

Two international Alliances were bom at the Congress 
of Vienna — Tsar Alexander's "Holy Alliance” and Met^ 
temicli's Quadruple Alliance. The Russian Tsar Alex- 
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andi'i I had some liberal ideals, but in the hands of un- 
scrujMitous statesmen his grand plan became a coalition 
of despots against European process. Both Alliances 
operated to suppress liberalism and to sustain autocracy. 

The period following the Congress of Vienna took its 
tone and its name from die reactionary Chancellor of 
Austria: The Age of Mettemich. Metternich advocated 
strict censorship of speech and of the press, and united 
international action against all revolts. He used the Qua¬ 
druple Alliance as an international police force to sup 
press democratic and narionalisttc movements. It was he 
who induced the Diet of the German Confederation to 
pass the Carlsbad Resolutions (i8ig) which established 
censorship of the press, prohibited nationalistic propa- 
gaiida, abolished student fraternities through fear of secret 
societies, and provided for Government supervision of 
tmiversity instruction. The liberal movement in Ger¬ 
many had to go underground. 

A revolt in Naples was quelled by Hapsbuyg troops in 
‘r Spanish revolutionists forced despotic Fer¬ 

dinand Vll to accept a liberal Constitution, Mettemich 
summoned a Congress which authorised France to send 
t^ps into Spain. The liberal uprising was suppressed in 
1B23, and absolute monarchy was restored. 

Metternich proposed to the European powers in 1822 
that they help the King of Spain recover those Central 
and ^uth American States which had expelled the Span¬ 
ish officials and set up independent republican Govern- 
ments. Americas Monroe Doctrine (1825) warned Euro¬ 
pean imperiahsia that any effort on the part of European 

governments of^e 
\\cstern Hemisphere would be regarded by the United 

fc'heme'*" "" acL Mettemich abandoned Jiia 

Congress and its Alliances could not 
1^ Regime. Basic social and economic re- 
lormi had been pioneered m the Revolutionary and Na- 
^leonic ei^ _ the destruction of serfdom ind feudal 
pru liege, tlie establishment of popular participation in 
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Government^ and the recognitioii of man's natural right 
to personal liberty* '"Truth crushed to earth rvtH rise 
again." 


Revival of Liberalism 

Liberalism gained grounds and MeUernich's system 
weakened for all its rigid censorship^ spies, secret police, 
and reactionary armies^ 

Greece revolted against Turkish oppression, and forced 
Turkey to recognize her independence. 

When the autocratic monarch oE France tried to dis¬ 
solve the very limited popular franchise^ the free spirit 
of the French people reasserted itself in the Revolution 
of iSsjo* which drove Charles X into exile and put Louis 
Philippe on the throne. 

Inspired by France. Belgium revolted against the union 
with Holland which had been imposed by the Congress 
of Vienna. The Belgians established an independent Gov- 
emmentp and made their monarch give them important 
Constitutional liberties. 

France overthrew Louis Philippe by the "February 
Revolution" of 1848. and a Republic was establishetL 
There were popular upheavals in the German States, the 
Austrian Empire, and the Italian peninsula. Riots in 
Vienna early in 1848 forced Metternich to resign and 
seek refuge in England. German liberals demanded Con¬ 
stitutional Government and the establishmeni of a unified 
nation. Mazzini organized Italy's rising democratic impulse, 
and rallied Italian patriots against their Austrian oppres¬ 
sors. Louis Kossuth established an independent Hungarian 
Republic, but Austrian troops subdued his Magyars with 
tlie help of a Russian army, and repression gjew sterner 
tlian ever in the Austrian dominions. The Czechs in Bo¬ 
hemia demanded self-government. 

However the revolutions failed to win their immediate 
*TimSp because tlie revolutionists disagreed among them¬ 
selves and did not help each other* The Emperor of 
Austria and the rulers of the German States regained con- 
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tiro] in tintc. But S«irdinia and Prussia did achieve vriiten 
Constitutions, The Swiss secured a more liberal Constitu¬ 
tion, and led die rest of Europe in political prt^ess. The 
rulers in central Europe gradually admitted the people to 
a share in die Government. 


The French Retfclulions 


We have reviewed die post-Napoleonic reaction and the 
revival of liberalism in tlieir full extents so that we mitht 
place French history in its total context. 

France had four major revolutions ivithin less tlian a 
century - 1789, 1830, 1848, and 1870, 

France tried ovo kinds of Bourbonism, two forms of re- 
pubJicanjsm, and two kinds of Bonapartism, and finally 
learned tliat republican institutions were best suited to 
her needs. 


of Vienna restored the Bourbons to the 
Throne of France as const it uiional monarchs. As S^illot 
notes: Pans was ready to surrender to the first-comer 
as the only hope of avoiding chaos." Louis XVIII ruled 
cautiously. His successor Charles X issued the unconstitu¬ 
tional Juy Ordinances, which established censotship, re¬ 
stricted the siifl^ge, and gave the King the exclusive 
right to propose laws. When he tried to dissolve the limited 
popular fnindiise. Charles was overthrown by the Revo¬ 
lution of 1830, and sent into exile. 

The middle-cl^ leaders behind the Revolution of 1830 
select^ Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, as the “Bour- 
geois King of Fr^ce. He belonged to the Orleans branch 

^ Republic. At 

Phibppe pretended to be a liberal. He ac- 
Cfnstitution that limited the royal power, granted 
freedom of speccli and of the press and of religion, and 

%Z right of trial by jury. After 

1835 Louis Philippe showed his reacUona!^^ character, 

Jy Revolution of7848, and a 
Republic was established. ^ 

The Second Republic (1848-53) saw the effort of the 
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Parisian workers (led by Louis Blanc) to establish a so¬ 
cialist order* But the middle class and the peasants did 
not \eaiit socialism, Louis BIanc*s idea of Government- 
established cooperative factories translated into national 
odd’^jobs tvorkshops, established by the National Assembly 
of 1848, and abolished after a few montlis* A period of 
street-fighting (the June Days) followed, and the radicals 
were suppressed. The National Assembly drew up a Con¬ 
stitution, and Louis Napoleon, a nephew of Napoleon L 
was elected President. 

President Louis Napoleon soon tampered with the 
Constitutioiip and became Emperor (ascending the Throne 
as Napoleon III). It was in 1852 that he transformed the 
Second Republic into ilie Second Empire. Napoleon III 
showed increasing signs of despotism after 1860, balking 
political progress. He was drawn into a war against Prus¬ 
sia to prevent the unification of Germanyp and the Prus¬ 
sian armies invaded France. After the Prussians won a 
victor)^ at Sedan (September 1870)^ there was an up¬ 
rising in Paris. France was crusijed by Bismarck's Prussia 
of Blood and Iron. Alsace and the greater part of Lor¬ 
raine were ceded to Germany, Lorraine containing one 
of the ^vorld's biggest deposits of iron ore. In France, the 
Second Empire was end^^, and die Third Republic was 
established. 

The Third Republic overcame the opj^ition of mo¬ 
narchists and clericals. The Third Republic built a huge 
system of fortifications on the Franco-German frontier. 

France forged alliances ivith Russia and with England. 

France increased her economic strength by acquiring col¬ 
onies in nortiiem Africa and in Asia. 

The Catholic cleigj' allied themselves with the mo¬ 

narchists. and there was a long quarrel between clericals 
and anticlericals. The republicans resolved to deprive the 
Cliurdi of State support, and to remove education from 
its hands. From the French Revolution until the last 

part of the nineteenth century, the Catholic Church was 
everyivhere allied with despotism. No antagonism to 
Catholicism as a religion is implied by this statement of 
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historical fact. It was the alliance of the Churclt with 
royalism in Fiance that led to anticlerical ism. Clerical¬ 
ism has been defined as “the effort to advance sectarian 
religion by the use of political or other coercive meas¬ 
ures,” Clericals and monardiists openly supported Gen¬ 
eral Boulanger when he made his unsuccessful effort to 
establish a military dicutorship in 1889. Clericals and 
monarchists used the Dreyfus Affair to denounce the 
Republic, but republicans proved that Dreyfus was an 
innocent man who had been framed in a plot to over¬ 
throw tlie Republic. In t8Si, France established secular 
education iriiliout religious instruction, free primary 
schools where no c 1 erg>'man could teach. The Separation 
Act of 1905 revoked the Concordat of 1801, and estab¬ 
lished the separation of Church and State. Tlie CathoUc 
Church in France became just a private religious organiza- 
tion like the others, free to answer the spiritual needs 
of those who choose it, but forbidden to meddle with the 
State. 

The Industrial Revolution began in England, but 
France took a leading role in the development of in¬ 
dustry. Great French inventions included the mechanical 
loom, illuminating gas. electric telegraphy, the search¬ 
light. and photograpliy. Of course most modern inven¬ 
tions have simultaneously appeared in sev'eral different 
lands, and it is difiicuU m detennine who thought of 
tliem first. ° 

French industry has progressed, and the French have 
passed lau's to better tlie condition of labor. 

France has had conflicts with Germany in 1870, in iqia 
and in 1939. In 1870, France had to fight tlie Gerrmni 
alone, and slie lost Alsace and Lorraine. 

In the War of 1914, France had the Allies with her. and 
It was the help of tlie United States particularly which 
enabled her to wm. On November it. ,918. the Germans 
suirendered to Marshal Foch. After the War. Clemenceau 
unfortunately u-anted a peace of vengeance. He cynically 
said; Peace is but war pursued in another manner” If 
men would learn the lessons of history, its tragedies would 
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not repeat themselves. There would come another war 
With Geimany because a peace of vengeance followed 
World War L 

In the years between the two Global Wars* social se- 
entity laws were voted in France (1938), slums were 
destroyed, and modern low-rent houses were constructed. 
But liberal social gains were threatened by the extremist 
ideologies which preceded World War II. Even in free¬ 
dom-loving France, there were some enemies of liberty 
who got behind a Fascist conservative movement and 
plotted dictatorship, perhaps ivith Germarr support. France 
was tJie scene of Fascist riots in February 1934. There¬ 
upon organ irations of workers began to unite for the 
defense of democratic ideals. The People's From was lx>m 
on Bastille Day 1935* Three hundred thousand people* 
in a great demonstration, vowed to defend democracy and 
work for peace. ”Vive le Frant Populairef/* they cried. 
With die formation of a popular-front Government, the 
people demanded laws to outlaw the Faiscist bands. In May 
1936, tlie People's Front was victorious at the polls. The So¬ 
cialist leader L6on Blum, whose political credo we should 
note was far from Communism, carried through some 
much-needed social reforms as Prime Minister of France* 
but he did not sufficiently appeal to French patriotism to 
prepare his nation to resist the growing Nazi menace. The 
French Government carried through such reforms as the 
forty-hour w^eek, vacations with pay^ minimum wage scales, 
closer Government control of the financial system, and 
nationalization of the munitions industry. But the French 
did nothing to answer the menace of Nazism, or to build 
up strength for the trials that loomed ahead. 

In VVforld War IE Hitler's air force rendered the French 
Magi not Line obsolete. France was worsted by superior 
forces in the air and on the ground. As S^dillot writes: 
^Taris fell without striking a blow in 1940/' Another 
complains: ^"The French saved Pa.ris* but lost their souL" 
In June 1940, Marshal Henri Philippe P^tain signed an 
armistice with die foe. Gennany cxrcupicd two-thirds of 
France, and the remainder was ruled by a puppet Gov- 
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emment in Vichy under Marshal Petain. For four 
France suffered die occupation of the enemy* De Gaulle 
repudiated the armisticej and urged his countrymen to 
fight the Germans. De Gaulle and Giraud were d^e rival 
Free French leaders. The freedom-loving French did all 
they could in the battle for liberty* many gave their 
lives. To keep Germany from securing the French fleet, 
part of it sailed for North Africa and die remamder was 
scutded in. the harbor of Toulon* English and American 
armies of liberal ion, under Eisenhower* hnally landed in 
Normandy and expelled the German occupying troops* 

The Fourth Republic was established in 1946. In Oc¬ 
tober 1946, a new Constitution was approved. In January 
1947, Vincent Auriol was elected President of the Re¬ 
public. 

After the War, French Governments rose and fell, and 
there seemed to be a danger that France would go Com¬ 
munis i. There was monetary collapscp demographic crisis* 
and social decline. The French Empire was starting to 
break up. France needed American aid to restore her 
economy. France had regained a stable economic condi¬ 
tion by 1950. The world need not feel uncertain about 
the French, for their moral fiber is unimpaired. It is 
unlikely that they will ever sacrifice their freedom to the 
1 ol of Communism. As W* L. Middleton has recently 
written, in Contemfforary Reviewf “There will be in 
French politics of the future a still unknown quality, the 
altitude of the adult post-war generation. There is, how- 
ever, no sign so far that this new section oE the body 
politic will be revolutionary/' 



Premier Mendes-France’s 


Chica^ Press in 1936* These works remind 
evitabihty oE recent developments. 
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Hans Kohn's Making of the Modern French Mind (Van 
Nosirand) brings together significant background material 
for the historian who would endeavor to prognosticate the 
future of France- 


The Beautiful Arts 

The best fifteenth century paintings greet us in illu- 
minatcd manuscripts, especially The Book of Hours. Fa¬ 
mous French painters oE that century are Paul de Lim- 
boiirg {The Richest Hours of the Due de Berry Jean 
Fouquet, and Nicolas Froment D"Avignon* 

Later appeared tlie great artists Bernard Falissy and 
Jean Clouet* 

SixteendKentury French Kings patronized Italian art 
to enhance the splendor of their Courts, but did not 
encourage artistic creation in France. 

The Golden Age of French Art was in die seventeenth 
centurj% 

In the Classical period^ we must mention Nicolas Pous¬ 
sin — the genius of the seventeenth century. His paint¬ 
ings are eminent for dieir strong, logical composition, 
harmony, and balance* His pupil Charles Le Brun de¬ 
signed the decorations of Versailles. The paintings of Claude 
Gel^e have a rare luminosity, or feeling Eor light. He is 
famous for liis landscapes and harbor sceneSi The Le Naiti 
brothers based their paintings on the rural life of Picardy. 
Georges La Tour specialized in nocturnes. Philippe de 
Champagne was the official portrait painter of Court and 
Church* 

Claude G^lee was the favorite of three successive Popes* 
His tvork is aitificiah but it conveys *'the poetic sentiment 
of space, sky* water^ and light*" 

\Vatteau dominated eighteenth century painting, creat¬ 
ing splendid works for luxurious salons. He worked in 
an atmosphere of aristocratic refinement. There is no 
better compliment for a dainty and exquisite young lady 
than to compare her to a Watteau^painting. Thomas de 
Banville says: "*If painting consists in inventing with 
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poetic feeling and impressing by color, Watteau is tlie 
greatest of French painters," Frivolity, poetry, and pity 
mingle in Watteau's Fites Gaiantes, 

Watteau's contemporary Fragonard likewise reflected 
the grace of aristocratic life. His was a comparable illu¬ 
mination of atmosphere and feeling for the ideal. Fragon¬ 
ard painted exceedingly graceful damsels. 

Boucher depicted charming goddesses, Greuae found 
his subjects in young peasant girls. Chardin glorified the 
middleclass virtues in his paintings. Quentin La Tour 
idealized the society of his day. 

In the nineteenth century, X.ouis Oavid was captivated 
by tlie grandeur of tlie Empire. 

The Classic ideal, plus intensive study of Kaphael, 
moved Ingres to place his chief emphasis on apt delinea¬ 
tion. Ingres was the master of form. 

After 1830, France rebelled against the reign of a cold 
Classicism. Romantic Corot filled his paintings with emo¬ 
tional life, warmth, and sentiment, expressed with the 
richest coloring Corot gives us dream-Hke landscapes. 

GericauU and Delacroix were prominent in the Ro- 
martiic School of pamting, 

Courbet the Realist is famous for his sinecrityp sound 
construction, and beautiful subjert-matten 
FiM^ois Millet idealized peasant life in The Anrel^s. 
He brauufully said: "One must be able to make use of 
the trivial for the expression of the sublime The 

man who fin^ any phase or effect in nature not beauti¬ 
ful, trie lack js in his own heart,” 


"Isms” multiplied in the painting art, 
The^pressionists created form from light and from con- 
pasu. They expres^d their personal impressions In a sub- 
jeetwe art, which had the advantage of being very much 

wi? ""a S fmpreiionists 

WCTe Edouard Manet Rentur, Degas, Claude Monet, and 

Pi^rro. Edouard Manet impresses Chirico as "the first 

” independent 

^ibits when he was excluded from the Salon. Hilaire 

Degas displayed rate draftsmanship in his paintings of 
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dancing girli. Claude Monet, "painter of the open air" 
was content to represent cerLain selective impressions of 
a fjiven subject^ neglecting the other elements. 

The neO'Impressionists Seurat and Signac cultivated 
pointillism. They just put little dabs of paint on the 
canvas, and left it to the eye to combine them. 

Paul Cezanne was die greatest of die Modems. His 
ivas a geometrical conception of nature and art: '"All 
nature can be expressed by the cube, the cone, and the 
cj'linder: any one who can paint those simple lorms can 
paint nature/' He had a keen sense of color, but rejected 
the classical chiaroscuro. He gave his objects hardness 
and presence. Some praise him as a revolutionary artistic 
genius, and others call him a very bad araateun I love 
his work for its decorative quality. 

Gauguin, another great Modern, claimed the right 
to "ininspose the reaL" 

Among the Nabis, who ivere indebted to CaugniD in 
some respects, were Serusier, Vuillard, and Bonnard. The 
latter two drifted away from this School. 

Maurice Denis andiored this Credo of the Modems: 

Before it is a landscape^ a nude woman, or a batde 
charger* a painting is essentially a plane surface covered 
with colors assembled in a certain order." This Credo 
was die foundation of abstract painting. Intuitive Ab¬ 
stractionism also had its metaphysics^ even as the other 
new Schools had dieories of philosophy to support them. 

The Abstractionists split into two Schools ™ die Fauves 
(pure color) and the Cubists (lines and surfaces). Matisse, 
with his music in colon is the greatest representative of 
die FauveSp Braque^ with his still lifes, ranks as the lead¬ 
ing Cubist* The Spaniard Picasso belonged lo the French 
School of Cubism, and created some serious Cubist works 
in Paris. The Cubist, expressing a profound metaphysical 
geometry, broke his design into separate cubes. Picasso 
said: “The reality of an object is every possible aspect 
from every possible point of view." In his most ambi* 
tious efforts, he strove for a four-dimensional simulta¬ 
neous total view, "die tesseract.'* 
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Vorticism has also been popular in France* The Vor- 
ticist whirled tlic colors on the canvas. "The meaning of 
Vorticbm as a name for a philosophy of art,” explains 
Hugh Kenner, **is that a still point controls the circling 
Botsam of demotic living, which in fact circles most wildly 
in closest proximity to the funnel of calm*" 


Turning now from painting to sculpture, French sculp 
ture took on a certain naturalness in the medieval Gothic 
cathedrals, "lending to the heaviest material the airiest 
grace." 

The Renaissance greatly affected French sculpture. 
Magnificent bronze and marble groups appeared in tlte 
courts and gardens. 

I^oJit^inebleau School created slender nymphs and 
trimly-buiit heroes. Jean Goujon achieved a purity and 
harmony of line which is comparable to that of the an- 
masterpieces, The greatest work of Ger* 
mam Pilon is tlie Three Graces. 


In the Classical period, Le Brun directed the decora* 
non of the Park of Versailles. * 4 jnong the other artists 
who contributed to this work were the elegant Girardon 
and the gracefully realistic Coysevox. 

Puget was a sculptor of remarkable power. 

In the eighteenth century, Houdon captured feeling and 
character in his portrait busts. Houdon’s bust of Vol¬ 
taire is a notable piece of sculpture. It captures an in- 
tcii$c iJin0r mood of candicl <jiiestionfng. 

, century, the sculptors got away from 

frigid Classic forms, and filled their statues with pas¬ 
sionate feel mg- Rude was inspired to create the Depart 
des yo outmres. David d'Angers sculptured great men 
of Ins tune w,th^ emphatic expressiveness. Batye expressed 
tn stone the lithe power of wild beasts. The statues of 
Garpeaux express graceful rntnement 

Rt^in breatlied life into hb statues* In The Kiss "a- 
tremble with the quiver of tender love," Rodin threw off 
the chains of prudery to express the miracle of sex. Man 
and woman are united by a single impulse. Thb master- 
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piece captures the fresh ardor of a significant moment 
The Thinker is unpolished, like a seamed cliff, for it 
represents man’s forward-straining inquiry into the mys¬ 
tery of life via purposive thought, Rodin came under 
attack as a breaker of traditions, even as many other great 
men have been damned for their heresies. Louis Wein¬ 
berg tells us, in his introduction to The Art of Rodin: 
“Rodin’s own awakening to the intimate beauty of the 
world about him , . , created what was virtually a new 
manner, new not as against the great traditions of the 
past. . . . Rodin, like tlie otlier m^em masters, and like 
the great old masters, discovered beauty in the intimate, 
the immediate, the familiar and therefore the unobserved 
aspects of life. , , . It svas almost inevitable that the feel¬ 
ing for the beauty of the body in its free rnovements 
should have been lost and forgotten. . . . (Few) were as 
willing as Rodin to let life surprise them with the variety 
of its movement and mood." 

A French critic says of Rodin's work: "His tortured 
and sinewy bronzes, catching the light through the ir¬ 
regularity of tlieir modeling, are powerfully expressive.’* 
The Impressionist of Sculpture gives us atmosphere and 
luminosity in bronze. The sensuous appeal, the power 
of suggestion, in his "liglit-swept atmospherically-bathed 
forms” is without parallel. One dominant expressive 
action is featured in each masterpiece. Here are natural 
gestures, not studio-poses. Here is sensitive, sympathetic 
response to life, and masterful interpretation. No pre^ 
conceived theories blocked Rodin’s direct vision. His every 
creation thrills us to some fresh awakening. Rodin real¬ 
ized that "the eye is the organ of anticipatory touch; 
perception is tied to action." 

After Rodin died, Frcncli sculpture moved into a reac¬ 
tion. Bourdelle's statue of Herakles drawing the bow 
has a quality of frantic movement. Quiet harmony chaiac- 
lerizes the sculpture of Despiau. Pompon's animal sculp¬ 
tures arc tender and clever, hlaillol reduces forms to 
their most elementary volumes, deliberately ignoring fine 
details. 
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French music is characteriied by strict order, sincerity, 
and solid construetion. 

The Middle Ages had the songs of the Troubadours. 

Great names of the Classical period were Jean Baptiste 
Lully, Francois Couperin, and Jean Philippe Rameau. 

Hector Berlioz {Ths Trojans) was the master of the 
Romantic period. 

Charles Gounod {Sappho), Geoi^ Bizet {Carmen), 
and sev'eral others were gifted traditionalists. 

The Polish pianist Chopin fled from die political dis¬ 
turbances of his own country to the musicai Paris of 1831. 

Cesar Franck restored the prestige of tlie symphony in 
the nineteenth century. 

A new musical art was pioneered by Saint-Saens. De¬ 
bussy, Cesar Francis, and Gabriel Faure — late in die 
mneteendi century, when poetry, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture were also revolutionized. 

Saint Saens, who was not only a musician but also a 
serious student of science and an adherent of Comte's 
philosophy, fought the tendency to identify music with 
a shallow pleasantness. 

Other great French musicians of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy were Maurice Ravel and Emmanuel Chabner. 

Three decidedly individualistic contemporary composers 

are Arthur Honegger. Francis Poulenc, and Olivier Mes- 
SLaen, 

Lily Pons has won world fame as a concert and opera 
Singer^ ^ 

Paul Paray is a leading symphony orchestra conductor. 
Almost all the worlds great symphony orchestras have in 
their ranks graduates of the Paris Conservatory. 

L ^ *^0^* that France has borrowed American 
jazz. Hubert Rwtamgs clarinet thrills the younger 
generation there. Some of the French denounce ■■iazz” 
as a mcretrictous catering to degenerate tastes. ^ 

French Science 

In Ac seventeenth century. Descartes was a pioneer of 
evoluuonary diought. He applied Ae scientific mediod 
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in geometry, physics, and medicine. Blaise Pascal studied 
atmospheric pressure, and with Fermat laid the founda¬ 
tion of the calculation of probabilities. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, Denis Papin discovered the prin¬ 
ciple of the steam engine. 

In tlie eighteenth century, Buffen \myic his Natural 
History. Lavoisier, die Father of Modern Chemistiyi did 
research in combustion and in the composition oE air 
and water* and set forth the principle of die conservation 
of matter. During die French Revolution, the metric 
system was adopted. Cugnot made the first steam-pro¬ 
pelled vehicle. The Frenchman Jouffroy^s steamboat was 
contemporary with Robert Fukon^s* Pilatre de Rozier 
adiieved the first aerial flight (1783). The Montgolfier 
brothers invented the first airship. 

In the uineceendi century* Niepce and Daguerre dis¬ 
covered and perfected simple photography^ Henri Sainte- 
Claire Deville discovered aluminum (1854). Foucault in¬ 
vented the gyroscope (i85£). l^uts Braille invented the 
Braille System of reading for die blind (1852). Monge 
invented descriptive geometry. Lagrange did a treatise 
on analytical mechanics. Laplace inquired into celestial 
mechanics. Henri Poincar^ studied the theory of numbers 
and pure algebra. 

Paul Painlev^'s analysis of friction >vould be useful in 
aeronautics. Le V^enrier discovered by calculation the 
existence of the planet Neptune. Fresnel modified the 
undulatoiy^ theoiy^ of light. Gay Lussac established the law 
oE the expansion of gas. Sadi Carnot applied to energy 
the principle of conservation of matter. .Ampere for¬ 
mulated the laws of electromagnetism, and was co-creator 
of the first electromagnet. Marcel in Bcrthelot contributed 
to organic chemistry. 

In 189G, Henri Becquerel noticed the radiant properties 
of uranium. In 1898, Pierre and Marie Curie discovered 
radium. 

Claude Bernard applied determinism to living matter 
in his Inirodiiciion to Experimental Medicine. 

Lamarck glimpsed the kinship between different spe- 
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des. St. Hilairc> another pioneer evolutionist^ demon¬ 
strated that all living things are conceived according to 
a single plan, and have the same essential organs. 

Cuvier founded the science of paleontology* 

Paul Broca founded the science of anthropology. 

Henri Fabre was an outstanding entomologist 

Laennec discovered the medical method of auscnlation. 

Louis Pasteur explored the mysteries of the microbe 
world, and developed a new method for the control of 
germ diseases. The doctors of die Pasteur Institute have 
developed many serums and vaccines. 

Sauvage invented the scteiv pnopellor for ship propul¬ 
sion (183a). Lenoir invented the gas motor (i860). Forest 
minted the first internal combustion engine (1889). 
le Lumi^re brotliers pioneered the motion picture. 

Ferrin and Thibaut are among the recent researchen 
in nuclear chemistry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joliot-Curie have gone fomard with im- 
portant studies in radioactivity. 

of^wfve'^hm^f ^ developed the principle 

country to produce a thousand- 

line television screen. 

Dr. Alexis Gatrel, a French genius who did most of 

America, made significant contri¬ 
butions to medicine, surgery, and biology! 

Frencfi Philosophy 

In the seventeenth century, Descartes laid the founda- 
metaphysics with his Discourse on the 
Method of Reasoning and Seeking Scientific Truth. Des- 
rartes, the ™mplar of French wisdom and clarity, has 
influenced all philosophy since his time. Kant in Ger- 
many would erect Ixis system on the Cartesian premise. 

In the eighteenth c^iury, Voluire was the philosopher 
™ ffee thought and individualism, Voltaire author^ a 
Trealtse on Toierance, a Commentary on the Law of 
Crime, Philosophical Letters on the English. Philosophical 
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Dictionaryj The Philosophy of History, The Ignorant Phi- 
losopker, and Philosophic Criticisms, 

Jean Jacques Rousseau "gave men faith in their power 
to redress die wrongs of the ages,” 

Maine de Biran (1766-18£4) held that the conscious¬ 
ness of effort in willing and choosing is the direct ex¬ 
perience of reality. “Free personality is the source of 
absolute beginnings^ of causes which are not the effects of 
otlier causes," Cournot (i8oi’!S77) was another Per¬ 
sona list. He maintained that nature’s essential continuity 
is not mechanical but purposive. 

In the nineteenth century, Renan published the Origins 
of Chrislianiiy. Taine extended the experimental method 
to all fields of thought. Auguste Comte set forth the phi¬ 
losophy of Positivism. 

The reaction to Positivism was Henri Bergson’s philos¬ 
ophy, which conceded the legitimacy of intuition, accepted 
the fact of freedom of choice, and revealed the limits of 
materialism. "In man alone," he wrote, "is consciousness 
able to overcome the limitations imposed by matter," 
Bergson, in The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
leans to Personalism, a school of philosophy which re¬ 
cognizes die metaphysical nature of personality and "its 
character as experienced fact, die ultimate real." 

Bergson's teacher was Ravaisson, who taught that me¬ 
chanism cannot explain organism, for it is personality 
vfhich unites all diversities into a metaphysical unity. 

Renouvier ts'as characterized by his pupil William James 
as "the outstanding philosopher of the time." He recog¬ 
nized experience to be the stuff of reality. His philoso¬ 
phic system svas noumenalistic, Personalistic. 

Lachelier, much influenced by Kant, authored Boses cf 
the Inductive Method. 

Hamel in adhered to the laws of Hegelian dialectics. 

Brunschwieg explored the modalities of judgment. 

The France of our lime has such diverse philosophers as 
the Catholic Jacques Mari tain, the Existentialist Jean-Paul 
Sartre, A, Lalande, M. Blondel, E. Gilson, Gabriel Mar¬ 
cel, Simone de Beauvoir, Simone Weil, Louis Lavelle, 
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Jean Walil, Emmanuel Mounier, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
Rend* Le Sennc, Vladimir Jarifc.clevitc±, Raymond Bayer, 
and Gaston Bachelaxd. 

Comte's PosLuvism is losing ground as a new subjec¬ 
tivism advances. The neo-spirituaJistlc trend is most pro¬ 
minent in cuirent French philosophy. But of course this 
broad generalization docs not cover the whole picture. 
Jean Wahl and some others have departed from abstract 
categories, and turned toward the concrete. Jean-Patil 
S^^tre s Existentialism stresses die responsibility of the 
individual for his own acts, and revives belief in the sig¬ 
nificance of human personality. The contributions of 
some representative French philosophers can be found 
in Twentieth Ce 7 iiury Philosophy: Living Schools of 
ThoughL a recent volume edited by Dagobert D. R,unes« 


French Literature 


French literature is famous for its style. 

The Frencli epic chansons de geste deal with the ex¬ 
ploits of Charlemagne and his knights. 

The Breton romances recount the touching love story 
of Tristan and the blonde Iseult. 

The Roman de Renard is realiitic, satirical, and moral 
^try. Mystery plays were enacted in open squares be- 
fore the cathedrals. Medieval chroniclers told of tlte im- 
portant events of French history. 

Francois Villon wrote bold poetry: 

■■Tiio shoulders gent and straight and smalU 

Round arms and white hands delicate; 

The little pointed breasts withal; 

The Itaunches plump and high and straight. 

Kiglit fit tor amorous debate; . , 


contnoution. 
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Pierre Ron&ard authored some of tlie greatest sooncU 
id the Frend) language. 

Rabelais tvas a masterful satirist and story-teller. 

Montaigne was the model essayist. 

Malherbe (1555-1628) established the rules of modem 
French syntax and versification. His work made posnble 
the great century' of French literature which had its climait 
in the reign of Louis XIV, 

Modern French literature has had four stages; the Clas¬ 
sical (Boileau), the Romantic (Chateaubriand), the Real¬ 
istic (Zola), and the Decadent (Huysmans). Classicism 
subordinates the parts to the whole. Romanticism em¬ 
phasizes feeling. Realism depicts things as they are. De¬ 
cadence subordinates die whole to die parts. 

Classical Boileau, "tlie l^slator of Parnassus,” long set 
the standard for French literary art with his prose and 
verse. His was fine sentiment, selective picturing, and 
delicate art. He ivas a master of keen satire. Boileau said: 

"When authors have been admired for a great num¬ 
ber of centuries and have been scorned only by a few peo¬ 
ple with eccentric taste (lor there will always be found 
depraved tastes), tlien not only is tliere temerity, there 
is madness in casting doubt on the merit of these writers. 
From the fact that you do not see the beauties in their 
ivTi tings y'ou must not conclude that those beauties are 
not there, but that you are blind and that you have no 
taste. The bulk of mankind in the long run makes no 
mistake about works of the spirit. There is no longer 
any question norvadays as to whether Homer, Plato, Cicero, 
Vergil are Temarkable men. It is a matter closed to 
dispute, for twenty centuries are agreed upon it; the 
question is to find out what it is that has made them 
admired by so many centuries: and you must find a way 
to understand this or give up letters, for which you must 
believe that you have neither taste nor aptitude since you 
do not feel what all men have felt." 

Great masterpieces were created during the Classical 
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period — La Rochefoucauld’s La Bruyere's Char¬ 

acters, Mme. de Sevigni‘'s Letters, the sermons of Fenclon 
and Bossuce, the fabJes of La Fontaine, and the satires 
of Boiteau. Most of the literature of die Classical period 
was in tlie religious and Tomantic strain. 

La Fontaine's dainty fables brought together the age- 
old childJiood stories about Little Red Riding Hood, 
Puss in Boots, and Bluebeard. 

In the tlieatre, Corneille was a severely-classica! trage¬ 
dian who dramatized the sense of honor in The Cid and 
Horace. Racine, influenced mainly by Euripides, dealt 
with the softer human sentiments. Racine's heroes and 
heroines include Andromache, Britannic us, Iphigenia, 
Phaedra. Esdier, and Athaliah. Moliere, a student of T -arin 
literature, ridiculed the follies of the period in his come¬ 
dies. each of which is a finislied work of art. Tariuffe 
satirizes religious hypocrisy, 

Ls Sage audiored the adventurous novel, Gil Bias 

( 1735 )- 


Beaumarchais tvrote a series of brilliant dramas about 
French life in the eighteenth century. 

In tlie eighteentli century Enlightenment movement 
were such bnlliant minds as Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rous- 
se^, and Diderot. Montesquieu wrote the Persiari Letters 
and the Spiut of Lnws. Voltaire was bold and brilliant In 
his philosophy, his criticism of the Church, his historical 
wntinp, and his fiction. Rousseau’s Social Contract great- 
ly inn lie need political tliought. Diderot was die editor 
of the emancipatory Encyclopedia, 

Bernardin St. Pierre is famous for his idyllic romance, 
Paul and Virginia. On a tropical island. Paul and 
Virpnia ^ow up in complete ignorance of the outside 
U'orld. They live healthy innocent lives according to 
nature and virtue, and tJieir outdoor repasts "cost no 
animals their lives.” But Virginia's aunt has her taken 
to Pans to be educated, and there she sees all the cotrup- 
tions of civilized European society. When Virginia 
refuses to marry according to her aunt’s dictation, she 
IS sent back to die island. But within sight of Paulp the 
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ship is wieckctJ and poor Virginia is drowned. Paul dies 
of a broken heart. 

In the Romanticists, Uie severe discipline of the Clas¬ 
sical period gave way to soaring lyricism. There was a 
new accent on individual liberty, personal subjective feel¬ 
ing, and untrammeled imagination. Chateaubriand, au¬ 
thor of The Genius of Christianityf is generally regarded 
as the founder of the Romantic School. 

Alfred de Vigny balanced tiiought and feeling as an 
exquisite lyricist, Melancholy agnosticism is expressed with 
artistic restraint in his poerOj "Silence.” 

Victor Hugo was the master of the Romantics in his 
beautiful lyric and epic poetry, thrilling drama, and 
moving satire. Les Mherabtes voices sympathy with tire 
unfortunate. Victor Hugo was a Deist and anticlerical, 
and he tended toward the occult. 

Alfred de Musset, "the Byron of France," wrote po^s 
of tender wit and profound grief. He voiced his passion 
in moody but nobly-ivorded lyrics. His sadness over serr¬ 
ation from tiic novelist "George Sand" found expression 
in the Ntiits. His writings are characterized by the ul¬ 
timate niceties of style; 

"Remember! lehen the melancholy night 
All silver-veiled pursues her darkling way: 

Or w'hen liiy pulses wake at pleasure's tone; 

When twilight shades to gentle dreams inveigh. 

List to a voice from out the forest lone . . , 
Rcmemherl” 

"George Sand” w'as the pen-name of one of the ^eat- 
est French novelists. Aurore Dupin was educated in a 
nunnery. She married the dull Baron Casimir Dudevant, 
and as Baroness Dudevant bore eight monotonous years 
of conventional ntanied life witli a husband she did not 
love. Then she escaped to Paris with her two children, 
whom she raised well, and made a career for herself in 
the field of literature. She derived her pen-name "George 
Sand" from Jules Sandeau, with svhom she collaborated. 
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in the creation qf romantic novels. She studied the writ¬ 
ings of Condillac and Locke, and she conversed with bril¬ 
liant Sainie-Beuve, Balzac, and Flaubert, She firmly be¬ 
lieved in woman's right to freedom. The spirit of revolt 
against dead tiaditions is particularly evident in her early 
novels, Lelia and Jacques. She formed a liason with the 
poet, Alfred de Nfusset, with whom she went to Italy. 
There she became attached to an Italian doctor, who 
accompanied her back to Paris. This pioneer "career- 
woman" had affairs widi several gifted young men. She 
was like a motlier to the frail musician Chopin, and her 
presence inspired him to create great music. She was also 
the inspirer of Lisjtt, Her way of life was unconventional, 
even for France, but no one questions the sincerity of her 
idealism. 

Gerard de Nert'al wrote the unique romance, Sylvie, 
and also beautiful sonnets. He gave exquisite literary ex¬ 
pression to the intuitive vision and the life of the dream. 
But, unlike Goethe, he was unable to pursue subjective 
adventures so intensely and still keep his hold on sanity. 

At last "the beloved madman of letters” took his own 
life. 

The nineteenth-century dramatist Edmond Rostand 
created the world-famous Cyrano de Bergerac. Among his 

vein are Les Romanesques, 
LAiglon, and Chantecier. Cyrano de Beigeiac boldly 


"What would you have me do? 

Seek for dm patronage oE some great man, 
And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl upward where I cannot stand alone? 
No, thank you." 


Balzac made the novel the outstanding literary form. 
He worked fifteen hours a day over his writing^lSt when 
the inspiration was upon him. He depicted Ivery aspect 

Ccm7dy!' ^ entitled. Tf^Human 
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Stendhal ivas a novelist of acute psychological in¬ 
sight. Stendhal's Essay on Love (“It should always be an 
unforeseen happiness") sold only seventeen copies in 
eleven years, but a second and inferior book by this 
writer proved a Europe-wide best-seller, Taine says in 
praise of Stendlial: "No other writer has taught one better 
liow to observe with one's own eyes humanity around us 
and life as it is." 

Flaubert is famed for his keen feeling for words. He 
took infinite pains always to use the right word and phrase. 
Consider this colorful passage from Flaubert's Salammbo: 

"A tumultuous people from morning till night 61 led 
the streets; young boys rang bells, crying out before the 
doors of die bath-houses; shops ivlicrein hot drinks were 
sold sent forth steam; the air resounded with the clangor 
of anvils” 

Alexandre Dumas die Elder enriched French Utcratiire 
with his historical novels — The Count of Monte Cristo 
("There are virtues which become crimes by exaggera¬ 
tion”), Mohicans of Fans (“Cherchez la femme"), and 
The Three Musketeers (“All for one. one for all, that is 
our device”). The elder Dumas had two hundred as¬ 
sistants. 

The younger Dumas audiored The Lady of the Cfl- 
melias. 

Guy de Maupassant, a pupil of Zola, wrote more than 
tivo hundred fascinating short stories, among them A 
NiglUf a Morning and an Afternoon. 

Jules Verne dreamed op futuristic adventures. 

Anatole France (Jacques Anatole Thibault) enriched 
hetion as a sensuous Epicurean, and as a delightful, learn¬ 
ed, and caustic satirist. He won the Academy Prize with 
The Crime of Syivestre Bonnard^ and another of his books 
which merits mention is Penguin Island. In his writings, 
he gives us such thought-provoking passages as these: 

“The happy season of a man is that of his desires and 
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pleasures- The wise man does all he can to prolong it, 
> > - For my part, I would parody Descartes' formula: 'I 
love, therefore I am.' When 1 no longer love, I am no 
longer anything,” 

Conventional ‘virtue* is an infirmity. Conventional 
'modesty' is hideous.” 


Those who have given themselves the most concern 
about others have made them very miserable." 

"The faculty of doubting is rare among men." 


Introspective Marcel Proust authored the Remembrancs 
of Tkmgs Past. 

Leconte de Lisle, master poet of the Parnassus move- 
naent, made his poetry an instrument of perception, 

Charles Baudelaire's Flowers of Evil, with its passages 
of evil beauty, was the subject of a legal prosecution and 
was suppressed- Barbey d'Aureyvilly told the unrestrained 
Pam^ian he would have to either return to religion or 
else blow out his brains. But Baudelaire had a religion 
of his own: O Lord God, give tne the force and courage 
to contemplate my heart and my body without disgust.” 

Huysmans praises Baudelaire, ‘‘who in an age when 
ve^e served only to express the ejctemal aspects of things, 
had succeeded m expressing the inexpressible," 

The genius of Baudelaire has its fullest expression in 
such passages as these: ^ 


"From our first loves the first fair verse arose, 

F ower-like aspiriDg to the heavens and Godt*^ 


"O deep enchanting sorcery I 
In present joys to find the pastl” 


‘‘The moon tonight, more indolently dreaming. 
As on a pillowed bed, a woman seems. 
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Caressing with a hand distraught and gleamiDg 
Her soft curved bosom, ere she sinks in dreams." 

“Some ev'eniog, rose and mystic blue. 

Charged with the sobbing woe of our adieu. 

Love shall link us in one lightning-spark; 

Later, shall the faithful ang^l fling 

All the portals wide, illumining 

The flameless torches and the mirrors dark." 

“Beautiful am I as a dream in stone, 

And for my breast, where each falls bruised in turn. 
The poet with an endless love must yearn — 

Endless as matter, silent and alone. . . . 

I do possess to charm my lover's sight 
Mirrors wherein all things are fair and bright — 

My eyes, my large eyes of eternal light.” 

Paul Verlaine, the boldest poet of France, followed 
Baudelaire in the magical verses of his Romances sans 
Paroles. Verlaine's poetry is spontaneous, and a graceful 
melancholy wrung from the tragedy of emotion adds to 
its charm. With Mallarmi, Verlaine founded the Sym¬ 
bolist School of Poetry. He returned to the Church to¬ 
ward the last, but repented of his conversion and wrote 
more masterpieces in his old vein. These couplets are 
Verlaine's: 

“'Ah blessed, blissful days when our lips met! 

You loved me sol' 'Quite likely ... I forget.*" 

"And when Night across the air her solemn shade 
shall fling, 

Touching voice of our despair, the nightingale shall 
sing,” 

Stephen Mallamt^, that great Symbolist, explored the 
hidden depths of the soul to discover the occult signi¬ 
ficance of the person. Mallarm^ says tn his famous sonnet 
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on Edgar Allen Poe; "He is such as into himself at last 
eternity changes him.” 

Emile Zola's is the masterpiece of French Realistic 
novels. Nana is a courtesan for tvhom men sacrifice tvealth^ 
honor, and reputation. Her world-destroying power is 
bestial passion. TJiis novel drives home a great moral 
lesson. It exposes the cawdriness of amoral lust, whose 
siren song deafens men's hearts to love and decency. 
Zola the reformer dared to stand up for justice in the 
Dreyfus Affair, when a Jewish military oHicer was falsely 
accused of treason. 

Prosper Merimde, a disciple of Stendhal, tvas the lead¬ 
ing advocate of art for art’s sake. He was gifted with an 
innate flair for the striking word. 

Th^ophile Gautier’s Mademoiselle de AfawjS^in still ranks 
as the naughtiest story in Europe." Gautier is best known 
for his poem, "L’Art;” 

"All tilings return to dust 
Save beauty fashioned wellj 
The bust 

Outlasts the citadel." 

Sainte Beuve was the leading critic of the nineteenth 
century. 

Michelet, Taine, and Renan were the leading French 
historians. Michelet authored La Bible de I'Humamti, 
which holds this passage: 'Humanity cannot sit down 
forever in a landscape of ashes to admire the trees which 
may formerly have been there." Taine’s History of Eng- 
bsh Lzteraiure is superb. The Orientalist Renan authored 
Origins of ChusUamty, and did a naturalistic Life of Jesus 
which cost him his professorship in the College de France 
Renan also explored the Moorish culture with ereai 
tlioroujfhness. ^ 

Alphonse Daudefs Sappho is the fascinating story of a 
young man s love for a woman with a past 

Pierre Loti (L. M. J. Viaud) is best-known for The 
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Iceland Fisherman^ the sad, simple story of a courageous 
Breton fishem^ao and his girl, 

Mario Praz lia5 authored an important study of Ro¬ 
mantic lUcraturep The Romantic Agony, with spedal em¬ 
phasis upon Lliat aspect of erotic sensibility which was so 
prominent in the Decadent Movement at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The morbid mood of Decadence 
found expression in Arthur Rimbaud's ^ Se<^on in HelL 
He was but one of many wTiters who explored the meta¬ 
physics of corruption, 

Howevetp literary Decadence cannot be identified with 
moral degeneration pure and simple. In a work of liter¬ 
ature t^'herein the whole is subordinated to the parts, 
what diiefly delights the literary critics is perfection of 
detail, Bourget said: "A style of Decadence is one in which 
the unity of the book is decomposed to give place to the 
independence of the page, in which the page is decom¬ 
posed to give place to the independence of the phrase* 
and the phrase to give place to the independence of the 
word/^ Gautier praised literary Decadence as "art arrived 
at that point of extreme maturity yielded by the slanting 
suns of aged civilizations, taking color from all palettes 
and notes from all ke^^boards, rendering modem ideas 
and things in their infinite complexity and multiple col¬ 
oration,” Havelock Ellis* interpretation of literary De¬ 
cadence is by means of a very appropriate analogy: "'One 
ignorant of plants might well say, on gazing at a seed- 
capsule with its seeds disposed in harmonious rows, that 
there was the eternally natural and wholesome order of 
things, and on seeing the same capsule wither and cast 
abroad its seeds to germinaie at random in the earth, tlmt 
here was an unwholesome and deplorable period of de¬ 
cay, But he would know little of the transmutations of 
life." 

TJie most famous works of Joris Karl Huysmans are Les 
Foules de Lourdes, La BaSj En Rade, En Route, Martke^ 
Sac au DoSt A Vau VEau, Les Soers Vaiard^ A Rebouts^ 
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and £n Manage. Huysman^ is the master of the Decadent 
Movement! 

Huysmans began with a vivid worlditness. His first 
novel, denouncing the State-regulated brothels as “slaugh¬ 
terhouses of love**’ was suppressed by tlie police. He re¬ 
duced the "glamor** of war to the misery of a poor sol¬ 
dier desiring only to return home. He described “the 
hoiTible magnificence of machines” as "that one beauty 
which tlie modern world has been able to create." It was 
Huysman’s tiieory diat “all art must gravitate, like human- 
ity which has given birth to it and the earUi which car¬ 
ries it, between tlie two poles of Purity and Wanton¬ 
ness, In several of his books, Huysmans significantly 
explored the mysteries of passion. 

Huysmans never fonook his Zolacsque realism, but in 
the maturity of his awareness he also tried to trace a par¬ 
allel path “by which we may reach the Beyond." He was 
a sensitive, high-strung man, annoyed by "the incessant 
deluge of human foolishness." His deeper idealism was 
both nurtiired by his world knowledge, and stimulated by 
conflict ivith the harsher conditions of the world Life 
can be superbly bcauuful, bur we also confront ugliness 
and pain. Through his fictional character Folantin, Huys- 
mans searched for some mystical secret to fulfill his most 
intimate emotions, crying out from the bottom of his 
heart* "Mysticism alone could heal the wound that 
tortures me." Without the deeper understanding, man was 
but a convict of life embarking on bleak seas alone in utter 
^rkness. In spiniiialistic naturalism. Huysmans found the 
beacon his soul required. He searched into unexplored 
comers of tlie human spirit, cultivated tlie sense of in- 
teriorny. and found his tvay to a realistic idealism which 
insulted neither his intellect nor his intuition "I set 
do^ what I sec, what I feel, what I have lived,” 

Huysmans gave himself to the mystical contemplation 
of beauty. He noted that different people in different ages 
have created diverse manifestations of the same ideal nf 

r f 

except holiness. The skeptic who so desired to believe 
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finally foiind God. "The genius of our race is inapt at 
extracting from that secret world any spiritual fruit cap 
able of assuaging the hunger of the few, who fall from 
inanition in the icy desert of our time," But though our 
sky is ^"no longer lit by the consoling beacons of the an¬ 
cient faith/" it still is possible to discover the supreme 
mystery of life within: "God works in the central depths 
of the soqI, the ovary oE thought, the very source of con¬ 
ception/" 

Pierre Loiiys tvas a novelLstp a poet, and a historian of 
the pre-Christian maralities. Only after he had learned 
six languages, and spent a few years in Asia Minor, did 
Louys fully realize the vast contrast between the ancient 
and the modern attitudes toward sex. Louys preferred 
the days of Paganism to the centuries of our era, which 
he conceived to be "barbarous, hypocritical, and ugly," 
Louys' AphToditCj a frank romance of Alexandrian IJfej 
is the greatest novel of sensuous love ever written by a 
Frenchman. Totvard tlie last, Louys turned to spiritual 
research- 

Maurice Maeterlinck is the leading representative of 
the New Mysticism, which he has expressed tvith poetic 
insight and with commanding delicacy of style. This Nobel 
Prize auihor had several experiences of precognition, and 
he tvas always much interested in psychical research. His 
dramatic and philosophic writings "fairly leem \nth the 
mysticism which seems a part of his soul/' as Sylvan Mul- 
doon observes. Maeterlinck’s masterpEeces are The Su¬ 
preme Imw, Beftyre the Great Silence, The Hour Glass, 
Our Eterniiyt The Great Secret, The Light Beyondj The 
Unknown Guest, Life of Space, The Blue Bird, Joyielle, 
and Petteas and Melisande. Maeterlinck conimtinicates hii 
thought to us in these windowHspeoing passages: 

"We assume too readily that the only possible Universe 
is the one we see, as though our eyes were the only 
testimony to all tliat exists. We have confidence only in 
that sense which deceives us more often than the others. 
. . , Even a very slight modification o£ the eyes would 
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suffice lo reveal by the side of or bey'ond all stars and 
all matter surrounding us, presences and energies as im¬ 
portant and quite as real, of which we shall never have 
the faintest idea." 

"Let us confess that the behavior of the dream or the 
subconscious is unexpected and incomprehensible. ... I 
do not attempt to explain the enigma." 

"The future is a world limited by ourselves; in it we 
discover only what concerns us and, sometimes, by chance, 
what interests those whom we love the most," 

I have never for one instant seen clearly within my¬ 
self; how then would you have me judge the deeds of 
others?” 


Orthodox^ religious ideas occupy a citadel without doors 
or windorv's into which human reason does not penetrate. 
From the very outset of my investigations, I had no par¬ 
ticular theories or prejudices to defend. With free mys¬ 
ticism begins the open sea. Here begins the splendid 
adventure, the only one abreast with human curiosity, 
the only one that soars as high as the highest longing.” 

"Let us accustom ourselves to regard death as a form 
of life which we do not as yet undeistand; let us Icam 
to look upon it with the same eye that looks upon birth; 
and soon our mind will be accompanied to the steps of 
the tomb with the same glad expectation that greets a 
birth. In any case it seems fairly certain that we spend in 

IS present w-orld the only narrow, grudging, obscure, 
and sorrowful moments of our destiny. There are no 
dead. tVe are the pr,sorters of m infirtity without outlet, 
wherein nothing is lost, wherein nothing perishes but all 
things seem to be dispersed" 


Outstanding French mystical wTiters 
Claudel and Charles Peguy. 


also 


are Paul 
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Andr^ Gide merits mention as a leading critic and 
essayist. 

Several liters have exposed the moral conditions of 
modem France. \^icEor Margueritte was expelled from 
the French Academy for Bachelor Girl^ which depicts the 
sexual conduct of some of the wealthier young Parisian 
ladies. In like vein are Marcel Prevosc's Semi-VirgiTiSj 
Eugtne Brieux's lyamoged Goods (title oE American trans¬ 
lation), and Jean-Paul Sartre's Intimacy. 

Andri hfaurob is famous Eor his novelized biographies, 
the best of which is Ariel: The Life of Shelley. Therein he 
philosophizes that '"the minds of different generations are 
as impenetrable one by the odier as are the monads of 
Leibniz." 

Andr^ Malraux is a pessimisttc apostle of the dangerous 

life. 

That brilliant spectator of contemporary society Jules 
Romains has given us Men of Good Will. 

French poetry since the nineteenth century has been 
colored by the Parnassians^ the S>Tnbolist5, the Humanists, 
the Unanimists, and the Fantaisists. The poetic genius 
Paul Valery is a disciple of the Symbolist ^fallarm^. 
Another poet who merits mention is Robert Ganzo- 

Henri Barbusse^s military service in World War I found 
expression in the stark realism of Under Fire* 

Remain Rolland's Jean-Christophe reveals the trials of 
a musician and thinker of genius in the maelstrom of 
modern society. The protagonist is a German student liv¬ 
ing at Paris, He found that the world "had chosen the 
most mediocre to be its governors.** Jean-Christophe is 
a critical commentary on the tendencies of modem society, 
which has forgotten the enduring values and is on the 
toad of decline. 

Remain Rolland led die circle of French pacihsts dur¬ 
ing die first World War^ at which time the Journal de 
Geneve carried his series of ardeles entitled “Above the 
Battle." In time of battle, he held on to his sanity and 
his decency'. He did not see the global carnage as "'a war 
to end warsp" but as a major crime against human 
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brotherhood which would result in further warfare. "Love 
of my country does not demand that I shall hate and slay 
those noble and ^ithful soub who also love theirs, but 
rather that I should honor them and seek to unite with 
them for our common good." 

Leon Paul Farque is a contemporary French writer 
who is loved for his quality of intimateness. 

Jean Giono's writings express a profound love of soli¬ 
tude. 

Some other outstanding writers in France today are 
Georges Duhamel, Francois Maurtac, Georges BemanoSi 
Antoine de Saint Exupery, and Jean Gtraudoux. 


23 . THE RECORD OF GERMANY 


In 58 B.C.. Caesar had unp]ea$ant dealing with die 
Teutons, which he recorded in the Catlicum, 

The early Germans were very warlike. 

The Germanic cribesp before Uiey were Christianized, 
had a religion that found human symbols for the super- 
huinan powers of nature which supposedly wrote the 
tragic destiny oE man. Viewing existence as an eternal 
vrar between light and darkness, they ascribed religious 
significance to the heroism of the warrior* They believed 
the tttfilight of their gods to be predestined. The ancient 
Teutonic priestesses w^ere enchantresses. The Germans 
worshipped ancient oaksp believed in elves and spirits, 
and consulted the moon. Their music expressed mystical 
ecstasy- 

Emil Ludwig tells us, in The Germans: Bauble History 
of a Nation: 'The inner lack of security that dwelt in the 
Teutonic soul even while the Teutonic body surged 
forward victoriously — indeed, particularly then — was 
not assuaged by die conquest of Europe*" Rome fell tn 
476 A.D, The political body now known as Germany 
started as the eastern part of the Frankish empire. Clovis, 
tlie Teutonic chieftain of the Franks, is chatacieiized by 
Ludwig as "the first constructive force among the Ger¬ 
mans*" One Christinas day, Clovis and three thousand 
Franks were baptised in the Christian faith. Ludwig states: 
"The whole structure of the ancient Teutons was shaken 
to the core when they were suddenly confronted with an 
invisible hand that banished all force." Heine says tliat 
Christianity "soEtened the brutal Teutonic warrior spirit," 
But there would be plenty of fighting to do for organized 
Christianity^ which had departed far from the pacii^m of 
Jesus. 

The Franks developed the feudal State oE the Middle 
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Ages on tJie basis of Cermaitic customs and Roman ideas> 
The Franks under Charles Martel defeated the Arabs 
in the eighth century, with the result that the future of 
Europe would belong to Germanic-Roniance civilization. 

Charles' son Pepin was the first King of the Carolingian 
(or Carlovingian) dynasty, He supported the Pope in his 
quest for independence from Constantinople, defended 
him against the Lombards, and established him as a tern* 
poral ruler in his States. The Frankish kingdom took on 
the responsibility of protecting the Pope. 

Pepin's son CliarJemagne succeeded to the Crown of 
Lornbardy, kept the Arabs beyond the Pyrenees, gained 
tile overlordship of Bavaria, and overcame and Christiait- 
izcd the Saxons. Wlien the Pope croivned him Emperor 
in 800 , a Germanic "Roman Peace" was established in 
the area embracing France, Italy north of Naples. Ger¬ 
many, and the east to Moravia, Hungary, and Croatia, 
The Frencli and Germans regard Charlemagne as the 
founder of their national civilizations. He was the founder 
of Western Europe, After the breakdown of the ancient 
world, it tvas Charlemagne who politically united the 
Continent. The German Kings, from the tenth century 
to the thirteenth, considered themselves to be the heirs 
of Charlemagne’s mission. 

"TJie first German state emerged from Charlemagne’s 
empire, which embraced all of western continental Chris¬ 
tendom, ' as Shuster and Bergstracsser note in Germany: 
A Short Misiory, The future course of German history 
tvas determined by the fact tiiat the Germans upheld the 
idea of the uiiiversal empire even after diis empire was 
finally divided. Whereas the national monarchies of 
France and England created the Identification of nation 
witli state w'hich forms the practical and theoretical basis 
of tlie modem state, the German kings pursued the 
cosmopolitan concept of Charlemagne’s universal mission 
abroad and decentralized tlieir piolitica] mission at home.” 

clergymen of medieval Germany participated in 
Government, engaged in educational service, and gave the 
people some of the skills and disciplines of civilization. 
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The Carol ingian empire was a huge agricultural society 
which had no dev'eloped monetary system. The mliitaxy, 
jurisdictional, and ecclesiastical services which were re¬ 
quired for its administration were supported by grants 
in fief of land or rights to secular and clerical lords. In 
time the lief became inheritable, but if there were no 
heirs it reverted to the King. Sometimes the dynastic 
aristocracy resisted the royal power. 

The empire was divided in 887. The dukes of the Ger¬ 
man stems increased their power in the eastern part. The 
reign of Heinrich, duke of Saxony, who was elected King 
in 919, marked the start of German (as distinguished 
from Frankish) history. The Saxon dynasty built upon 
the German-speaking stems a German kingdom. Most 
European nations have Germanic elements, but we call 
“Germans" only the people of those areas where the 
German language became dominant. 

From 919 to 1256, Germany’s destiny was molded by 
tliree dynasties — the Saxon, the Salic, and the Hohen- 
staufen. Each of tJicsc dynasties sought the renewal of 
Charlemagne's empire. This supra-national aspiration in¬ 
volved the maintenance of the empire's rights in Italy. 
The “universal" policy of the Emperors kept the Ger¬ 
mans from consolidating into a territorial unity like the 
French and the English, But Gennany under the Saxon 
Kings was remarkably united, Germany was the first strong 
State of medieval Europe after the decline of the Frankish 
empire. 

Powerful dukes and territorial princes in Germany 
strove for independence. Late in the Middle Ages, the 
higher aristocracy would gain semi-autonomy. 

The Saxon Emperors, and then the Salic Monarchs to 
the time of Heinrich IV (1056-1 loG), generally established 
their supremacy over the dukes. 

The Church of the realm was an administrative agency 
of the Reich, and also a financial instrument. But Hein¬ 
rich IV's efforts to use the Church as a tool were resisted 
by the reformed Papacy, 

In 1073. Pope Gregory Vfl (Hildebrand) tried to 
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bring the Church under exclusive Papal jurisdiction. He 
pronounced the grant of an ecclesiastical office by a lay¬ 
man contrary to canon law. He made the election of 
the Pope independent oE imperial influences. In fact he 
went so far as to proclaim the overlordship of the Pope 
over all the potentates of Christendom. 

The Contest of Investitures started in 1076. German 
bistiops deposed the Pope. Pope Gregory excommunicated 
tlie Ernperor and King. The princes threatened to depose 
Heinrich IV unless he should free himself from the 
Papal ban xvithin a year. He did penance at Canossa for 
this purpose, but the struggle lasted throughout his reign 
and that of his son. On the whole, the princes sided 
with the Pope against the Emperor. Some jurists estab¬ 
lished the theory of the Papacy. otJicis that of the Empire, 
In ties, the Concordat of W^orms produced a mutually- 
unsatisfactory compromise. The State founded upon the 
Reich Church had ended, and the Hohenstaufen dy¬ 
nasty found it necessary to base their political pow'er 
solely upon their orvn expanding territories, their juris¬ 
diction, and their administration. 

Heinrich der Lowe of the Welfen dynasty, duhe of 
Saxony and Bavaria, tried to establish a State tJiat would 
Outrank the Staufen domain in territorial poiver. When 
he refused lo join Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa in a 
certain military campaign, Friedrich exiled him in a 
dial split all the empire into clashing parties. 
Friedrich gave Heinrich’s conquests to new nobie^ He 
founded cities, and conferred the lordship of them upon 
his bureaucracy. He tried to make the commonwealth of 
the empire an integrated federation. He revived the Em¬ 
peror’s old Italian claims, and held the overlordship of 
Germany, Burgundy, and Italy, 

Friedrich’s son Heinrich VI gained Sicily by marTving 
the heiress of the Norman Kings. The Holy Roman Em- 
pire was at its peak, but Heinrich VI did not live lone 
enough to integrate it and realiie its possibilities. 

Pope Innocent HI supported anti-imperial trends in Ger- 
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many, and restored the administrative and political power 
of the Papacy. 

The Hohenstanfen Friedrich JI, son of Heinrich VI, 
resumed the contest with the Pope and with the cities 
of JwOm hardy. Friedrich 11 understHXid both Western and 
Arabic civilization. He was a legislator, a strategist, a dip¬ 
lomat, and a poet. His Court was a major source of the 
thirteenth-century revival of art. The center of his poli¬ 
tical strength was in Sicily, where he went beyond the 
feudal system to establish centralized Government. He 
asserted the autonomy of the secular power against the 
Pope, He revived Friedrich Barbarossa's federal principle, 
but a temporizing measure in laga confirmed the vested 
rights and privileges of princes. Even when Friedrich II 
was excommunicated and deposed, he remained power¬ 
ful. 

After Friedrich's death, Germany knew an age of civil 
war (the Great Interregnum). As Shuster and Bergstraesser 
explain: "After the fall of the center around which the 
Hohen Stan fen emperors tried to build a federal union, 
the parts of the edifice tended toward dismernbeiment. 
The dynasty's bad been the last effort to give to Germany 
a king-centered political structure." 

Because of the Contest of Investitures, Germany's aiu-fhV 
religious spirit became less evident in literature anH art. 
The cultural interchange of the Crusades altered the out¬ 
look of the German knights and merchants. The lower 
nobility were the bearers of knightly culture in the chi- 
valric civilization of the high Middle Ages. The lower 
nobility ivere the center of German letters. The clerical 
spirit had created contemplative literary forms, but now 
the active life of chivalry yielded new forms and images. 
The blazon of heraldry captured men's imaginationji. 
Favorite literary themes wrere the Crusades, die tourna¬ 
ments, the virtues of the warrior, the duties of the Chris¬ 
tian, knightly fidelity, and service to one’s lady. The high 
position of the lady within the chivalric culture gave rise 
to the Afiunesflug. Even as France had Troubadouis. Ger- 
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many had wonderful Minnesingers until the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

The A''i&fiungen;i>d is the greatest of the Middle High 
Gcirnan heroic epics, based on the Germanic saga of the 
pre-Chrisiian times. The beautiful hero Siegfried sym¬ 
bolizes the victorious power of light* Hagen is die sinister 
symbol of the power of darkness wTeaking the tragic 
destiny wJiich fate has ordained* 

The German Court Epics were inspired by French 
ch ivalric Htera ture* 

Wolfram von E^schenbach’s Parsifai expresses the mys¬ 
tical sense of Christian chivalry. Through trial, Parsifal 
^otvs to a sublime humility, sympathy, and understand- 
ing. 

The classical sculpture of thjrteendn:entury Germany 
is preserved in the cathedrals of Bamberg and Naiimburg. 

The ideal chivalry was charity, coiiragOp and service, 
whatever die shortcomings of knightly practice* Knight- 
hoed did give urbaneness and color to Germany's im¬ 
perial era. 

After the Great fntertegnum, it seemed fruitless to try 
to rebuild the empire or form a united Germany. The 
princes elected weak monarchs, and did all they could 
to increase their own territorial power. The bonds be¬ 
tween the empire and the Papacy were loosened. 

The privileges of the individual territorieis obstructed 
the development of a national State until the nineteenth 
century. But the political structure of the German coun¬ 
tries evolved into a loose federation. 

For two hundred years, the Hapsburg, the Luxemburg, 
and the Wittelsbadi dynasties were the main contestants 
for tJie imperial Tlirone- 

Rudolfj count of Hapsburg, was elected King in tsyg. 
He defeated Otiokar H, who had built a German^lav 
realm around the kingdom of Bohemia. Rudolf gave his 
family the Austrian countries which had reverted to tne 
empire, and thus he laid tlie foundation for the future 
power of the Hapsburgs. 

Heinrich VII was elected King in 1308. He was tae 
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last German King to strive for the restoration of the old 
Christian monarchy. 

His son John, elected King of Bohemia, established the 
territorial position of the Luxemburgs. 

Under Ludwig dcr Bayer, of the Wittelsbach dynasty, 
the empire severed its formal connection with the Papacy, 
which had come into the period of its "Babylonian exile" 
in Asagnon. 

Liidivig, in 133®' caused the electoral college to decide 
that the German King legally chosen by majority vote 
was Roman Emperor, and did not need Papal consecra¬ 
tion, Marsilius of Padua was called to Munich, where he 
defended the exclusive jurisdiction of die temporal power 
in secular matters. He held that a conciliar assembly, com¬ 
posed of elected lay and clerical members, should have 
supreme autliority in ecclesiastical matters. Marsilius 
wrote a consequential treatise. The Defender of Peace. 

Karl IV of die £,uxemburg dynasty became Emperor in 
*347- He sided with the Pope. The constitution of the 
empire was defined in die Golden Bull of 1356. This 
statute resulted neitlier in unity nor in constitutional 
development. 

The east took on renewed importance in German poli¬ 
tical activity. Now the Emperor resided in Prague. As 
colonization progressed, the burgher (trader or craftsman) 
replaced the peasant as die predominant clement of the 
population. 

TJie Teutonic Order of Knights conquered and colon¬ 
ized the country east of the lower Vistula, It founded 
towns on the Baltic and inland, and many of these towns 
joined the Hanseatic League. In the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, diere was much migration into die ter¬ 
ritories of the Teutonic Order. The Knights pressed into 
Lithuania, bought Esehonia from the King of Denmark, 
and extended ihcir Baltic dominions to Narva. In 1410, 
the Poles and Lithuanians won a decisive victory. In 14G6, 
the Order ceded West Prussia to Poland, and recognized 
Poland as its feudal lord in East Prussia, 

Germans and Slavs cooperated in Bohemia, under Karl 
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IV. But in 1415, tite Council of Constance, presided over 
by the Emperor Sigismund, condemned the Czedi re¬ 
formist theologian Jan Hus (John Huss) to be burned at 
the stake. Thereupon a C^tech re^^olution ensuedt which 
marked the emergence of Czech naaonal leeJmg* There 
was warfare between the Germans and the HussiteS;, and 
die fighting was carried into Germari territory* 

New cities arose, the sites of regularly-held markets. The 
cities became the main centers of German civilization. The 
walls and towers of the cities provided shelter from feuds 
and discords. From the tivelfdi century on, the residents 
of cities viTre liberated from serfdom. The cities could 
ec^uip and maintain military forces* and their wealth was 
an iniportant source of public revenue through taxa¬ 
tion. The noblemen were jealous of die tveali-h of die 
merchants, and the knights resented the independent pride 
of the craftsmen. Important cities were Cologne^ Lubeck, 
Vienna, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Frankfort on the 
Main. 

The Frenchnierived Gothic style of architecture came 
to characterize German buildings. It suffices to mention 
the Sl Sebald church in Nuremberg. 

The Hanseatic League established commercial towns 
oyer a wide area, and dieir trade extended into the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. The Hanseatic League protected the 
interests oE the Tnerdiant cities belonging to it, and fought 
its orvn w'ars. It maintained agencies in Russia, Norway, 
and other countries. It connected the border countries 
of the Baltic ivith the west. 

In the German cities of the %vest and the south* the 
constitutional development took a democratic course. 

The inland cities Eormed leagues for political purposes. 

The cities ivere concerned with their own local inter¬ 
ests. Frank ForLubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen kept their 
territorial independence for a long lime. 

The knights increasingly resorted to '"the right of feud" 
as their position went down with the fell of the empire. 
They formed unions to defend their declining privileges. 
The lower nobility had all the odds stacked against them. 
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Pillaging knights demanded illegal tribute Erom mer¬ 
chants passing their castles, and annoyed the peasants. 

Most of the peasants lived in dependence. In the west 
and sou til west, tire relations between landlords and peas¬ 
ants evolved toward rental payments and more inde¬ 
pendence for the tenants. But the declining nobility of 
the southwest took every opportunity to exploit the peas¬ 
ants when they could. 

There was a general hatred between peasant, nobleman, 
and burgher. Territorial authorities encroached on com¬ 
munity forests. Noblemen abused their hunting privileges. 
The southwestern peasants established revolutionary guilds, 
but their revolts were defeated. 

A Hapsburg tvas elected to tlie imperial throne in 145B, 
and that dynasty would remain in power until 1806. The 
right to elect the Emperor was vested in seven German 
princes. The title became almost hereditary in the House 
of Hapsburg. Tiie Emperor ruled in his own dominions, 
but had no real authority over the three hundred prac¬ 
tically-in depen dent German States. 

Modem business methods emerged. Roman law started 
to supersede die medieval customaries. A permanent 
Court of the Reich was organized, and a machinery was 
established to safeguard domestic peace. But the question 
was undecided whether the supremacy in public affairs 
belonged to the estates or to the Emperor. As Shuster and 
Bergstxaesser note: "Wliile England and France consoli¬ 
dated under the strong rule of national dynasties, the 
Geman imperial house concentrated on its family policy, 
which laid the foundation for tlie Spanish-Bur^ndian- 
Austrian empire of Charles V." 

Prague was a center of learning for the Germans and 
the Slavs. When the humanistic movement began, learned 
Germans studied the classical languages and literature 
and tlie Biblical exegesis. The printing press gave wide 
diffusion to scholarly volumes, to the polemic writings 
of the humanists, to political pamphlets, and to religious 
works. 
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Germany's great painters were Holbein, (rrlinewald, 
Durer, and Altdorfer. 

Beginning in dre diirtecnth century. Germans partici¬ 
pated in Europe's free religious movements. Eckliart was 
the greatest dieologlan of German mysticism. Mysticism 
was developed by die Brodiers of the Common Life, by 
Thomas a Kempis. and by the Silesian mystic Jakob 
Boehme. 

Martin Luther, in tlie sixteenth century, led the Pro¬ 
testant Reformation. Rejecting Roman fo rmal ism, he 
called men back to die simple religion of the Bible — the 
Ten Commandments and die Golden Rule. Political and 
national ambitions connected themselves with the new 
religious movement. The territorial lords wanted to ac¬ 
quire ecclesiastical domains. The canon law was resented 
because it restricted the transactions of the growing finan¬ 
cial economy, A confederation of knights used the Pro¬ 
testant doctrine as a ground to deny the legitimacy of 
ecclesiastical States, but they were defeated in their war 
on the archbishop of Trier. Luther opposed the Peasants* 
War of 15S4, in which some Anabaptists were engaged. 

In 1530. the Protestants presented their confession of 
faith to the Reichstag at Augsburg. 

When the Council of Trent was opened in 1545, Em- 
peror Charles V had authority over Germany, Burgundy, 
Milan, Naples, and Spain and its American possessions. 
He was the King of Spain, and the Holy Roman Emperor. 
In 15.^6, he declared wtir against the Schmalkaldic League, 
a Protestant confederation founded in 1530, with the 
hope of restoring religious unity in Germany. In 1547, 
he broke the power of the Protestant princes at Muhl- 
berg. But soon a conspiracy of princes in alliance with 
France thwarted his scheme, Charles V retreated to his 
Spanish dominions tn ]555‘ The German branch of the 
Hapsburgs concluded the Religious Peace of Augsburg, 
which confirmed the division of Germany into a Cath- 
olie and a Protestant camp, and provided that the reli¬ 
gion of the ruler should determine the religion of his 
subjects. ° 
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The Catholic Counter-Reformation discipHned the work 
of the clergy, centralized Church administration, and 
sharpened the definition of Church doctrine. Supported 
by the Jesuit Order, the Roman Catholic Church en¬ 
deavored to fortify it^ faith in Catholic territories, and 
organized itself to resist Protestantism* 

The Protestants became as dogmatic as the Cadmlics* 
Both Sides persecuted each other. Both sides regimented 
their folds* 

Lutherchurdi protected the prince or the city counciL 

There was tension benveen the theological and political 
representatives of the Catholic and the Protestant cub 
tures in Germany, 

In 1G08, a Protestant union of princes was established 
by the Calvinist elector of the Palatinate. The Catholics 
founded a Catholic league. A Protestant revolt In Prague 
started the Thirty Years’ War (1618-164S). Scandinavian 
monarchs championed the Protestant cause. In tlie later 
phase of the struggle, it was no longer religious but poli^ 
tical. Catholic France made an alliance with the Protestant 
Swedes. When Protestant Denmark was invaded, it called 
on the Catholic Emperor for help, 

Wlien the treaties of Westphalia were concluded (jQ^SJ, 
Sweden had a territorial stronghold in northern Germany 
and a strong position in European politics. France gained 
big parts of Alsace and Lorraine. The States of the Holy 
Roman Empire were explicitly declared sovereign, with 
the right to engage in treaties and tvars without consult* 
ing die Emperor, Thus the Empire was “reduced to a 
shadow," Territorial independence w'as granted to the 
German States. The more dian three hundred cities of 
the Reichstag each struggled for its own advantage. There 
was both political and religious division. After the reli¬ 
gious warfare, the German countries were poverty-stricken 
and dismembered. 

The political future of Germany would belong to the 
dynasties, not to the coiporate body of the Reich, Austria 
and Brandenburg svould be the only two territorial prin¬ 
cipalities strong enough to develop into modem States 
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and play a poient role within Europe's political frame¬ 
work. 

Tlie Electorate of Brandenburg was a Protestant State 
wliicJi gained added territory in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Tiic HoilenzoHerns, as rulers of Brandenburg, conceti- 
tratetl on territorial expansion and the effort to connect 
their scattered dominions. 

In the broad overview, Germany ivas divided into more 
than iliree hundred small principalities and free cities, 
whose destiny was iJte Era of Small-Stateism, with its stale 
traditions and ceremonies. The iiigh aristocracy had gained 
practical sovereignty. 

In 1697, France gained all Alsace. 

In the seventeenth century, the Ottoman empire do¬ 
minated tlie Balkans, conquered Hungary, and posed a 
threat to Austria. Poland, and Russia. The citfrem of 
Vienna defended at I Europe against die Turks, Under 
the reign of Leopold I, the Turks were driven back to 
ihe borders of Hungary by the Austrian field marshal. 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. As Emil Ludwig tells it: "The 
Turks, or die Ottomans, as ihey were called, in league 
with the perpetually dissatisfied Hungarians, were mov¬ 
ing on Vienna, The moment when the Ottomans stood 
near Vienna (1(183) one of extreme danger for the 
enure West. The Austrians at the time became the 
saviors of Austria as well as of European civilization. . . . 
At the same time they regained almost all of Hungary 
where the Ottomans had been intrenched for one hund¬ 
red years, so that Leopold’s son, still a boy, could be 
CTOivned Ktng of Hungary at Pressburg. Since that time 
^hernia and Hungary were regarded as part of the 
Hapsbutg Monarchy. Hungary furnished excellent troops 
and tlie Hapsburgs were no longer so greatly depended 
upon levies from the Reich,’' The male line of the 
Hapbuigs occupied the throne of Hungary as hereditary 

In the Austrian countries, the monarchy created an in- 
tegraied economy, repopulatcd devastated areas, estab¬ 
lished manufactures, fostered business among the hour- 
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geoiste and the nobility, and opened up Turkish and Medi¬ 
terranean trade. The Catholic Austrian monarchy en¬ 
forced religious homogeneity among its subjects, save for 
a few Protestants. The civilization that emerged from the 
Counter-Reformation blended austerity and urbanity. The 
Jesuits developed their educational system, and counseled 
the mighty. They reconciled some Renaissance habits of 
thought ivith Roman Catholicism, 

The most interesting literature then produced by Ger¬ 
mans was that of the Austrian mystics, who held that 
the present life is but a transitory stage of the soul. 

From Vienna to Dresden, we see German baroque 
castles, cathedrals, and sculpture, German baroque ar¬ 
chitecture combines stern simplicity with dancing decor¬ 
ative vitality. 

Austria was founded on an old civilization, but Prussia 
began "on a shoestring." In 1415, the South German 
counts of Hohenzollern gained the Mark Brandenburg 
togetlier with its electoral rank. They subdued the nobil¬ 
ity of their impoverished country, and gained control of 
the cities. Later electors acquired rights of inheritance in 
Pomerania and in small Rhenish territories. Early in the 
seventeenth century, they obtained the territory that had 
been held by the Teutonic Order and that had been 
made into a Protestant duchy. The Great Elector Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm (1640-1688) started to build up an abso¬ 
lutist State. He resisted the individualism of his country 
squires (^funkers). He reorganized his administration 
after the model of France and Srveden. He ended the in¬ 
fluence of the provincial estates. The standing army 
which he established ivould make it possible for Prussia 
to play a mighty role in the eighteentlKentury dynastic 
Friedrich Wilhelm rounded out his territory. 
In 1660, he acquired sovereignty over East Prussia. He 
was victorious over the Swedes wlio had ins^aded Branden¬ 
burg as allies of the French. His son Friedrich assumed 
the tide. King in Prussia, in the year tyoi. 

Autocratic and patriarchal rule finally made Prussia a 
modem and systematically organized State. Professional 
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administrators were recruited from tire middle class. Nfanu- 
facture was encouraged. The craftsmen were allowed free¬ 
dom of movement. The caste system oE society prevailed. 
The Junkers composed the King's olhcers' corps. 

The Hohcnaollerns had adopted die Calvinist faith 
early in tlie seventeenth century, but dieir people were 
allowed to remain Ludieraii. The Huguenots, refugees 
from France, came into Germany in considerable num¬ 
bers and served with their industry and technical skill. 

Prussia accented die will to power, organization, dis¬ 
cipline, duty, and obedience. In contrast, Austria was the 
scene of cultural creativeness and free cooperation. Prus- 
sia was like Sparta, Vienna like .\thens. Ludtvig says: 

Tlie great successes of military Prussia were rvon on the 
battlefields, those of Austria, country of culture, in its 
offices. ... This rivalry between Prussia and Austria was 
the essential element in shaping German history from 
iGyo 1870. . . , In Prussia during this period die State 
approached closer and closer toward absolute supremacy, 
while in Austria the supremacy of die spirit became 
equally decisive.*’ 

Hamburg was the agent of English trade. Frankfort on 
die Nfain was a major center of finance and western txjm- 
mercc. Leipzig was important in the east. Most of the 
economic activity was in the residential towns of the 
larger pnnapalities. Tliere the princes held Court in a 
forma] imnner, and ruled in p most paternal ivay. Some 
of them were "benevolent despots." Sometimes they 
hired out their little armies to foreign powers. In the sec¬ 
ond half of the eighteenth century', the Court of Weimar 
patronized literature and scholarship. Duke Karl August 
had Goetlie as his counselor and Herder as his court 
preacher. He developed the brilliant University of Tena 

^rly in the eighteenth century, the decline of France 
and the rise of British influence markedly altered the 
European situation. Russia under Peter the Great domin- 


Emperor Karl VI negotiated the Pragmatic Sanction 
witl, the European powers in order to secure the indivi- 
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sibiiity of his domains and die succession of his daughter 
Maria Theresa. After he died in 1740, Bavaria, Spairij 
Saxony, and France concluded an alliance to advance their 
own claims against Austria* Before diey moved^ Prtissia^^ 
King Friedrich II (diai eminent Hohenzollern who is 
generally called Frederick the Great) unsuccessfully put 
pressure on Maria Theresa in an effort to gain Silesia, 
and then invaded Silesia. In the second Silesian War, 
Friedrich first allied himself with FrancCi tlien confirmed 
his possession of Silesia by a separate peace with Maria 
Theresa. 

Nine years later, Prussia had to face a coalition of 
France, Austria^ and Rus^ia^ England gave subsidies to 
King Friedrich, and he managed to hold his own against 
the coalition. The Russians withdrew from the coalition. 
England defeated France in America. Friedrich succeeded 
in keeping his Silesian conquest, and in confirming the 
European [x^sidon of Prussia, by die peace of 1763. 

Friedrich proposed the first partition of Poland (1773^)^ 
and he received West Prussia as his share. After he died* 
diere ’tvas a second partition on Russian initiative. There 
WPS a tfurd partition in 1795. The division of Poland 
would become an imporLant source of future European 
conflicts. 

Austria and Prussia, the two powers in tlie German 
east, maintained a dualism and a rivalry which deter¬ 
mined the destiny of ihe German people. Friedrich thwart¬ 
ed, with Russian diplomatic aid, the effort of Emperor 
Joseph n to strengthen Austria's position in the German 
south by means of territorial exchanges. 

Friedrich tvas an -'enlighteried despot.'' He established 
religious tolerance^ and he encouraged science and litera^ 
£ure+ The French influence t-vas evident in his Court. He 
was called "'the philosopher of Sans Souci."' He built up 
the army and the civil administration. He restored a de¬ 
gree of selbgovernment to the cities. He advanced agricul- 
iiire, industry, and jurisprudence* 

Cultural Germany was very much united, tltough poli¬ 
tico I Germany was not. 
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French Classicism influenced Gennan poetry. 

Lutlicrs translation o£ tlie Bible gave a new dignity 
to die German language. 

Leibnil set forth a universal philosophy, superior to 
religious creeds and dogmas. He was a Deist. 

Kant maintained chat history has a moral goal, which 
shall be realized when the otegorical imperative is hon¬ 
ored in human relations. 

Lessing urged religious tolerance in Nathan the Wise. 

Lavatcr, Hamann, Herder, and Jacobi tvere among the 
Outstanding mystical philosophers. The Pietist evangelical 
communities also cultivated direct mystical awareness. 

Taine has svritten: "The capacity to discover general 
ideas is a form of the German intellect. From lySo to 
1830 Germany produced all the ideas of our age. No 
other nation and no other age ever possessed diis capiacity 
to so high a degree as the Germans." 


There was a struggle in Germany between strict esthe¬ 
tic formalism and the creative spontaneity of inspiration. 
Young Goethe rebelled against the trammels of form, but 
in his maturity he achieved a sincere balance of spontanei¬ 
ty and form, of emotion and reason. Winckelmaim 
tought liim to appreciate the Classical tradition. Goethe 
ts die greatest of die German wTiters in his Faust. 

Goetlie and the freedom-loving dramatist Schiller to¬ 
gether educated mankind in an cstltetic theory of Clas¬ 
sic harmony, controlling but not suppressing spontaneous 
individual impulse. Also, they made this thesis the ground 
of a moral theory* that Classic harmony would be con¬ 
ducive to the free groivdi of human personality. They 
rejected die extremes of discipline and rebellion for 
the balanced self.anastery which alone can make possible 
the fr^ swiety. They inspired men to educate and 
numi'iniKe tliernselv-es. 


Where the Classicists concerned themselves with per¬ 
fection of form die Romanticists were interested in life's 
«emal fluic Their forte w-as the intuitive, the symbolic. 
They searched out inner meanings and spiritual possibil- 
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ities. They pronounced the creature to be ultimately one 
with the Creator. 

Johann Hcilderlin wrote subjective poetry in a sad phi¬ 
losophical vein — beautiful, sensitive, and prophetic. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’s novels express the nature- 
love and the deep mysticism of the German temperament. 

Among the others prominent in the Romantic literary 
and philosophic movement were Novalis, the Schleeels. 
Kleist, and Schelling. 

Tlie Romantics of painting were Range and Friedrich: 
their masterpieces are symbolical. 

The music of Schubert was "the climax in Germany 
of the romantic movement.” Schubert is the genius of the 
soaring imagination. 

There is universal philosophy in Beethoven’s Fifth Sym¬ 
phony. 


The French Revolution had a profound effect upon 
Europe’s social and political order. 

Austria and Prussia concluded an alliance in 179s. and 
threatened to intervene in France to defend the old order. 
France declared war. Prussia soon got out of the first coali- 
don. When Austria joined the second coalition, she was 
invaded. The Emperor concluded the Peace of Lun^vilk 
in 1801. France received the left bank of the Rhine, and 
started to rcor^nize Germany. Following a victorious 
rvar against a third coalition. Napoleon went on with the 
radical reorganization. He dethroned and elevated dynas¬ 
ties, exchanged territories, and gave the residual States 
sovereign status. Under his protection, the southern and 
western States formed the Confederation of die Rhine, 
^ey placed their armies at his disposal. They staned to 
introduce his system of legislation and administration. 

In 1806, the Emperor of Austria resigned the title of 
Roman Emperor; tlic Holy Roman Empire was at an end. 

Prussia abandoned her neutrality of a decade, but it 
did her no good to fight. Napoleon invaded Berlin. Under 
the Peace of 1807, Prussia had to cede all her territories 
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west of die Elbe. Prussia was reduced to impotence. All 
Germany was under the control of the conqueror. 

Although the German people had common ties of lan¬ 
guage, culture, and iiistorical traditions, they had been 
divided into many petty States whose selfish luJers had 
engaged in constant rivalries. Tlie German people be¬ 
came cognizant of dieir potential political unity only 
after Napoleon's conquest of Europe, The Germans had 
only a dynastic tradition, not the national idea of State. 
But early in ilic nineteenth century, they dem.anded na¬ 
tional unity and constitutional self-determination. Ger¬ 
man political nationalism then began, though its objec¬ 
tives would not be realized until iByt, Leading Germans 
abandoned their dynastic affiliations, and dedicated them¬ 
selves to the cause of the nation as a W'hole. Johann Gott¬ 
lieb Fichte, in his Addresses to ifm German Nation, urged 
that Prussian or .Austrian patriotism he replaced hv Ger¬ 
man nationalism, and that a self-sufficient national eco- 
nomv be develoised. Tosef Gomes and Fmst hToritz Amdt 
criticized Napoleon, and voiced the hope of liberation. 
There uras bom the dream of an independent and united 
Germany, blessed with constitutional liberties. 

Napoleon's abolition of the Holy Roman Empire res- 
cued Germanv from her rnedieval organization. His con¬ 
solidations reduced to less than one-third their former 
number Germany’s kingdoms, dnehies, principalities, and 
free cities. The struggle to free Germany from Napoleon's 
domination kindled national patriotism. 

In i8og. Archduke Karl of Austria opened a w'ar of 
liberation. Tyrolese peasants started the revolt, but Napo^ 
Icon triumphed over them at Wagram. The loss of Vienna 
made the Aastrian Emperor sue for peace. 

In Prussia, King Friedrich Wilhelm III drerv outstaitd- 
mg Germans into his service. Freiherr vom Stein intiOH 
duced self-government of cities and freedom of industry. 
He imttatcd the liberation of the peasants from feudal 
obligations. The Jews were given an edict of emandpa- 
tion. Elementary education was fostered. Wilhelm von 
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Humboldt founded the University of Berlin. The Prus¬ 
sian army, which r^’as based on conscription, secretly trained 
volunteers for the war of liberation, 

Napoleon forced the dismissal of Steiti, and of sonte 
of the army leaders. Anstria and Prussia joined tlie States 
of the Napoleonic Confederation of the Rliine in the 
war against Russia. 

Late in 1812, tlic Prussian contingent under Yorck 
separated from the French. Soon the King concluded an 
alliance with the Crar. Austria joined this alliance in the 
rtext summer. Following Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig, 
the States of the Confederation joined the alliance too. 
The allies entered Paris in the spring of 1814. Napoleon 
abdicated. The Congress of Vienna convened to settle 
the peace along reactionary lines. Napoleon tried to make 
a come-back, but a British army with the support of the 
Prussians defeated him decisively at Waterloo. 

The Congress of Vienna (1815) ignored German na¬ 
tionalism to create the German Confederation {under 
the presidency of Austria) as a weak association of sover- 
eign States. The Congress gave Prussia iivo continuous 
territories, one of tvhich extended from Memel to central 
Germany, and the other of which Included the Rhine 
province and Westphalia. Tiie Congress gave Austria Dal¬ 
matia, Venetia, and Lombardy. Bolli powers participated 
in the German Confederation of thirty-nine Slates, which 
was esLiblished to "preserve the outer and inner security 
of Germany as tvell as tlie independence and inviolability 
of the individual German States." The dualism between 
Austria and Prussia was not really overcome, despite the 
eEort to achieve German unity of a sort. 

The States could individually settle the question of 
constitutional liberty. But unfortunately, the pre-Napo- 
leonic rulers came back in North Germany and rescinded 
the reforms. The southern Stares carried on the itistitu- 
dons taken from Napoleon’s system of autocratic central¬ 
ization of political power and liberal reform of civil 
law. The monarchs of the southern States imposed consti¬ 
tutions Ttfliicb required them to be governed by the ad- 
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vice of tlieir ministers, separated the property of Cro^vn 
and State, and established a two-chamber system of repres¬ 
entation. Tlie upper chambers of the diets mainly con- 
skted of hereditary peers. The loiver diambers were 
elected according to different types of franchise, and they 
had a somewhat liberal development. 

The King of Prussia went back on his promise to give 
his kingdom a constitution. He appointed a bureaucracy, 
which governed under the supers'ision of the State Council 
(consisting of the ministers, the heads of the army and 
the administration, and the royal princes). The provin¬ 
cial diets were restored in iSaa, and that killed the hope 
for a constitution in Prussia. The liberal reforms tvere 
not utterly abandoned, but neither were they developed. 

The younger gctieration and sections of the middle 
classes yearned for liberalism and nationalism. They were 
opposed by reactionary Prince Mettemich, State Chan¬ 
cellor of .\ustrja from tSo^ to 1848. He regarded the 
French Revolution as an outbreak of barbarism. He re^ 
sisted the aspirations of the bourgeoisie. He set himself 
against the German craving for freedom and unity. Met- 
tcrnidi entered into an alliance with Russia, Prussia, and 
England to protect internationally the 1815 restoration of 
the old order which had been temporarily destroyed by 
the French Revolution. Tlie "Holy Alliance” did not 
really succeed in turning back the clock, but Mettemich 
did everything he could to crush liberalism. He arrested 
die leaders of tlie "demagogic patriots." The German 
States controlled the universities, censored publications, 
and turned the secret police on any man tvho tried to 
exercise his human right of freedom. 

\et the reactionaries did not monopolize the whole 
field. There was a struggle between the forces of tradition 
and the forces of progress. 

The rationalist Anton Thibaut proclaimed that na¬ 
tural laiv IS the proper basis of legislation 

Hegel interpreted history as "the self realization of the 
native spirit of die universe, progressing through the 
dialectic antagonism of the ages." 
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Schleicrmacher studied Plato^ Aristotlep the New 
ment^ Wolf, Semler^ Spinoz^p Kantp and JacobE He also 
steeped himself in art, literature, and science. He lauded 
Spinoza as a man '""elevated above the profane 'ivorld.^^ 
He held that religious feeling is more important than 
creeds^ the letter of Scripture, presumptuous supematur- 
alism, or shallow rationalism. Hi® religious liberalism 
was opposed both from the right and from the left in 
Berlin. 

David Friedrich Strauss interpreted the life of Christ 
as a moral myth. 

Among the writers of the period who are still read 
with interest we might mention the historian Goerres, the 
draniLitLsE Griilparzcr^ the poet Morike, the story-teller 
Storm, and tlie autobiographer Reuter. 

Heine was a writer of candid ^nd liberal political cri¬ 
ticism. Gutzlcow and Kinkel also had the courage of their 
democratic convictions. 

TJie Hanoverian King dismissed professors who pro¬ 
tested against his abolition of the constitution. Political 
liberals ivere jailed. But such reactionary policies only 
strengthened the liberal aspiration. Brave German liber¬ 
als strove for liberty, union, and justice. Such ones res- 
peered Germany as a whole above her many dynastiesp 
That was what DetUschtend u6er alles meant in 1841. 
German liberalism was one ’ivith German nationalism. 
Police methods could not stop the liberal trend. 

Germany adopted industrialism three generations after 
England, As the Industrial Revolution progressed, in¬ 
dustry^ and commerce resented the restrictions imposed 
by internal tariffs. In 1834* most of the German States 
formed a Zollverein (tariff union) which established free 
trade among its members. The Zollverein introduced an 
economic t^nd as a preliminary step toward German 
unification. 

Industry had achieved a considerable development by 
1S60. Til ere was iron and steel production in the north- 
Tvest and in Silesia. Then chemiral industries appeared. 
Scientific agriculture was established. The factory system 
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iva$ laiinclied. Large-scale overseas trade began* Mer¬ 
chants, engineerSn and manufaciurers demanded a political 
polity attuned to the expansion of the economic struc¬ 
ture beyond artificial State boundaries. 

Friedrich List was one of the first to recommend a jia- 
lional economic policy for Germany as a whole, to safe¬ 
guard die young German industry until it was prepared 
to engage in ivorld trade. Prussian ministers heeded his 
]:>roposal ^v'hen they shaped a customs union. 

Von Schonn tJie governor ot East Prussia, caixied through 
important agrarian reform. In j840p he proclaimed that 
bureaucratic paternalism had had its day. and that the 
time was ripe for the participation of the people in the 
Government. 


But Prussia's King Friedrich Wilhelm IV was so steeped 
in the ideas of romantic conservatism that lie continued 
to defend special privilege. Friedrich Julios Stahl set 
forth a co^crvative theory of comtitutional monarchy. The 
reactionaries put their arguinent on religious grounds 
when they wanted to defeat clashing material interests^ 

Metternich s reactionary system disintegrated. Great 
Britain supported Latin-American independence. The 
powers sanctioned the Greek svar for liberation from Tur¬ 
key. The constitutional movement in Italy, and the revolu- 
Uons of 1S30 in France, Belgium, and Poland inspired the 
Germans to struggle more than ever for liberalism. In 
the thirties, some minor German monarchs granted com 
stttuuoos. There was a revival of nationalistic radicalism 
m the universities. At the Festival of Hambach in the 
Palatinate (ifi!52). twenty-five thousand people got be- 
hitid the idea of a European confederation of free re¬ 
publics -We greet e^ery nation xvhich breahs its chains." 

In 1S47, the ILbcmls were victorious in a civil war in 
bpam. Soon Italy rose. A republic was established in 
trance. In March 184&. the German liberal revolution 
began. It spread throughout Germany. A Pan-Slavic con- 
gress was conveiietl in Prague. The Hungarians dethroned 
and banned the Hapsburgs, .At last Prince Metternich 
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went into exile, his domestic and internatioiml system 
completely broken. 

The German liberals, under the leadership of the fijOUth- 
west, ordered general elections to a National Asseinblyj 
which would give Germany a constitution. This 
sembly^ tlie Frankfort Parliament, elected a provisional 
representative Government, choosing the Archduke Johann 
of Austria as imperial regent. A Prussian constituent 
assembly met in Berlin. An Austrian constituent assembly 
met in Vienna. 

The patliamcntary groups of the Frankfort Parliament 
concerned themselves ^vitJi the formulation of funda¬ 
mental rights, die constitutional organiiation of Govern* 
ment* and the territories to be included in the German 
union. 

The Parliament adopted a declaration of rights* The 
Parliament attempted a solution of the territorial problem 
which excluded the Austrian Germans (with their supra¬ 
national tradition), and sought a union under Prussian 
leadership. The Parliament adopted a tonsutution^ and 
elected the King of Prussia hereditary Emperor. But 
Friedridi Willi elm declined to '"accept a dog-collar chain¬ 
ing him to the revolution.'* Most of the State Governments 
commanded their subjects who were members of Paxlia- 
ment to withdraw. 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV invited all the States but Austria 
to form a confederacy, the Prussian Union. He planned 
that the Union should in turn confederate with Austria. 
In 1849, Prussian troops suppressed revolutionary flare- 
ups in Saxony^ BadeUp and the Palatinate. In 1850, most 
of ilie Gennan States adopted the conservative constitu¬ 
tion of the Prussian Union. 

Prince Felix SchAvar^enberg, Avho directed Austrian 
policy, illegally summoned the members of the German 
Confederation of 1815 io Frankfort^ and recomtituted the 
Bundestag, The Prussian Union was not represented. 

When the elector of Hesse, a member of the Prussian 
Union, requested the help of the Bundestag, the only 
thing tliat kept a war from breaking out Ai^as Russian in- 
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tenention in favor of Austria. Prussia’s Gfmian plans 
were blocked for the time. 

Instead of idealistic revolutionary sentiment, there en^ 
sued an era of "political realism." Treitschke was an 
ardent nationalist, but he made much of Realpolitik, 
Tnmsporution, industry, and banking became more 
and more the engrossing concerns of men. but German 
cultural life ivent on. 

In the field of history. Ranke was a master of objective 
research. Mommsen interpreted Roman history as a fusion 
of empire and republic, analogous to the reconciliation 
of liberalism with ReatpoUiik which seemed to be ne¬ 
cessary in the Germany of his day. 

The arts became uncertain in their style. Architecture 
was reduced to random imitation. Tlie painters were too 
ambitious for their skill, except for such truly great ones 
as Feuerbach. Lenbach. and Hans von Marees. Menzet 
ivill ahvays be famous for his etchings. 

Richard Wagner made the musical' drama an agency 
for influencing German philosophy and culture. 
Schopenhauer’s pessimistic mysticism was the romantic 

plulosophic reaction to the harsh political realities of hU 
century. 

Some nineteenth-century^ German philosophers used the 
natural sciences as their base for a materialistic attack on 
the moral assumptions of society. They set forth the cate¬ 
chism of force, the doctrine that might is right 

hope n liberal German hearts. But Prussia's new King, 
Wilhelm I demanded credits for the reorganization Jf 
the army, and seem^ prepared to follow in the footsteps 

the credi^. The clash was so serious that King Wilhelm 

in i86e, Otto von Bis- 
to iteep his Throne. 

The King apj^mted Bismarck president of the Council 

Prussb tn"i'fifi2 Minister of 

^ssia m 1862. For nearly three decades, the stubborn 

conservative Bismarck molded the policy of Prussia and 
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of the German Reich which he created and established as 
a modern power. ^'The unity of Germanyhe announced^ 
be realited by blood and iron/" 

The Chief Minister^ with his strong sense of autliority, 
disliked the theoretical tendencies of the liberal parliaincn' 
tarians. He grie^^ed over the dismemberment of Germany* 
and he believed that military methods would be necessary 
to achieve unification. Some Germans have honored the 
legacy of Kant and Goetlie^ but others have been the 
grandsons of Attila. Bismarck felt that the Hapsburg 
monarchy was not sufficiently concerned with German 
problems, and that Germany's salvation could be wrought 
only by a firm Prussian policy. Some benefits %vould indeed 
come through the dirty channels of Prussian militarism* 
but it tvonid also become die enemy of Germany and the 
world. 

Bismarck broke the constitution to provide the King 
iwith a mill tar)' budget* He fostered the unification of Ger¬ 
many on the lines of the Prussian Union. He won the 
goodwill of Russia by giving her diplomatic help in sup¬ 
pressing a Polbh insurrection. Napoleon III of France 
helped Prussia to conclude offensive alliance with 
Italy. 

The enlarged Prussian army saw action in the Danish 
War (1B64)* 

Prussia left the old Confederation;, and defeated Austria 
and her allies in the Austro-Prussian War {1866), Prussia 
annexed Schleswig and Holstein, Hanover, the electorate 
of Hesse, Nassau, and tlic city of Frankfort. The North 
German Confederation w*as established. Then the south¬ 
ern States allied tliemselves with Prussia and joined the 
Zollvetein. Bismarck negotiated the inclusion of the 
soutliern States in the Confederation of 1867. 

Next Bismarck engineered the Ftanco-Pmssian War 
(1870-1871). The Peace of Frankfort imposed on France 
an indemnity of one billion dollars and the cession of 
Alsace, the German-speaking sections of Lorraine, and the 
region of the \Ietz. Lorraine has one of the worId*s 
biggest iron-ore deposits. 
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Under Prus$i<in leadership, four kingdoms, six grand 
duchies, twelve duchies and principalities, and three free 
cities formed a common Cerman dojnain, and administered 
A 1 sace-Lorrai ne. 

In 1871, William I of Prussia was elected German Em¬ 
peror, 

The new State was called Deutsches Reich. 

Bismarck's empire emerged from a compromise between 
power policy and national liberalism. Bismarck was the 
Iron Chancellor of the German Empire. 

The accession of Alsace*Lorraine greatly increased the 
number of Catholics in Germany. Also it should be 
noted tliat the Catholics ivere the dominant religious sect 
in soudiem Germany. Protestant Prussia was involved in 
conflicts with the episcopate of her Catholic provinces. 
After the A'atican Council augmented the Pope's authority 
by the dogma of infallibility, Bismarck had the ministry 
of religious affairs proclaim State control of the clergy. 
He called this the KuhjiTkampf^ or "Fight for Civiliza¬ 
tion." Education was taken out of the hands of the Cath¬ 
olic clergy. Civil marriage ^vas introduced in 187K, by lems- 
lation of the Reich. The Catholic press was curbed, and 
pulpit utterances dangerous to public peace" were forbid¬ 
den by law. Through the negotiations of Pope Leo XIII Bis* 
march's antipathy to the Catholics lessened, and peace was 
gradually restored. In 1878, Bismarck had most of the 
anticlerical laws repealed because he needed the help of 
the Catholics in his struggle against the growth of so¬ 
cialism in die industrial towns. 


Bismarck fought the rise of socialism bv means of repres* 
sive laws prohibiting socialist meetings and publications. 
He expelled sKialists from the Empire. Also he tried 
paternalistic legislation (industrial insurance, old age pen¬ 
sions, and ™ forth), which improved the condition of the 
workers so they would not rebel, but gave them no real 
\oice in the Government. 

Romantic swialism began in Germany in the eighteen 

^He *^nioSr Engels, and Ferdinand Las- 

salle pioneered realistic" socialism. Maix and Engels 
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analyzed tlie economic determinants of history. They theor¬ 
ized that the inevitable monopolistic concentiation of capi¬ 
tal and social power in tlie Jiands of a small minority 
would prove Increasingly injurious to the working classp 
and that the capitalist system ^^^ould surely ruin itself 
by recurrent economic crises. They believed that it would 
be the historical mission of scientific socialists to take 
over the economic system. '"With the seizing of die means 
of production fay societywrote Engels, . . anarchy in 
social production is replaced by systematic, definite organ- 
izaiion. The struggle for individual existence disappears. 
Then, for the first time, man> in a certain ^nse, is fin¬ 
ally marked off from the rest of the animal kingdom, and 
emerges from mere animal conditions of existence into 
really luimnn ones. The whole sphere of the condidons 
which environ man, and which have hitherto ruled man, 
now comes under the dominion and control of man, who 
noWp for the first time, becomes the real conscious lord of 
Nature^ because he has become die master of his own 
social organization. ... It is the ascent of man from the 
kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom.** In 1875, 
the Marxian and LassaIlian groups founded the Social 
Democratic party. Bismarck forced tlirough the Anti- 
Socialist Laiv, ivhich drove the propaganda underground. 
Wilhelm IL who u-an ted the goodwill of the working 
classes, eventually opposed the renewal of the Anti-So¬ 
cialist Law* But he soon reverted to a coercion policy- 

In order to consolidate the position he had won for 
Germany,. Bismarck adopted a peace-seeking foreign policy, 
and built up a system of defensive alliances — with Austria 
(iS7t|) and with Italy (i88z). France responded to that 
Triple Alliance by forming an alliance with Russia and 
an understanding with England. 

Germanyp a federated constitutional monarchy, wa^ a 
new world power — one of tlie leading powers of Europe* 
In 1871, the victorious King of Prussia was at VersailleSp 
in the French royal palace, when he was elected German 
Emperor by the rulers of the ti^fenty-five German States. 
Each of the States kept its ruler and its Congress, but the 
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King o£ Prussia was the hereditary Emperor (Kaiser), and 
there was an imperial Congress (tlie Reichstag) at Berlin, 
Germany rvas unified under Prussian leadership. Aus¬ 
tria l<Mt the commanding position it had held in Eu¬ 
rope since die Hapsburgs had become the German Roman 
Emperors in the fifteenth century. Germany had a com- 
mon coinage and economic system, but the Germans did 
not have common ideals. 

United Germany found it necessary to deal in a few 
decades widi problems w^hlch other nations had taken 
hundreds^ of years to solve. Her predominantly agricul¬ 
tural society was changed into an industrial society. An 
urban tvorking class emerged, and this resulted in social 
changes. Medieval elements lingered on in German life 
side by side with the ideals of modern liberalism. In the 
Government of the German Empire from i8yi to 1918, 
many survivals of eighteenth-century autocracy were re¬ 
tained. Representatives of die people ivere not allowed 
so much power as the King and the great landowners. 

In the peaceful years from 1871 to 1914, the German 
economy became the industrial center of the European 
^ntment. Germany achieved great technical progress. 
Germany's growing trade made her the rival of Britain. 
In the last decades of the nineteenth century, the com¬ 
petition of the great powers for raw materials was on a 
planeiaiy scale. Germany displayed national asseniveness 
m the competition of industrial imperialism. All the 
great powers were involved in the power politics which 
would cause the twentieth-century global wars. 

The agents of German trade made connections in all 
continents. In 1882, the German Colonial Society was 


With the larger development of industrialism, cartels 
of industnes tended to moderate or eliminate competuion. 

appeared in the decade 
before World War 1. The German economy exhibited 
a monopolistic tendency. 

Prn«l^n Ge^an people was united under 

Prussian leadership, the modem unity was based upon a 
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hetertjgeneous nation. Gennany’s lingering differences re¬ 
sulted in ideological and ]>olittca] conflicts. 

Wilhelm II - Kaiser William II (1888-1918) - forced 
Bismarck’s resignation, and endeavored to establish a per¬ 
sonal regime. Under his reign, an effort ivas made to 
adjust German domestic and international policy to chang¬ 
ing conditions. 

Geimany tvas encircled and isolated. Austria alone sup¬ 
ported German policy. But in 1908, Austria proclaimed 
the annexation of Bosnia and Hetiegovina without pre¬ 
viously consulting her ally. Thus she endangered German 
interests in Turkey. 

Germany went dirough a period of "shifting parties and 
conflicting policies." There was an anti^emitic party in 
1893, but it did not last long. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, several 
southern States adopted universal manhood suffrage for 
their second chambers. 

The Social Democrats, under August Bebel and Eduard 
Bernstein, favored evolutionary cooperation with the 
milder liberal parties. 

The Center party tried to influence administrative ap¬ 
pointments in the interests of Catholicism. 

Bismarck’s Government system disintegrated under his 
successors. The future of German policy now depended 
on the Parliament. Of course it should be remembered 
that the "universal male suffrage" on which the imperial 
Congress at Berlin was nominally supposed to be based 
was actually subject to special restrictions which deprived 
the representatives of tlie people of power. 

Bismarck said that Germany was terriEorialiy satiated, 
but eventually site got into tlie struggle of imperialistic 
competition. Germany secured colonies in Africa, thus 
antagonizing France. Germany bought the Caroline Is¬ 
lands in the Pacific from Spain. Germany's economic ac¬ 
tivity in the Near East incurred the ill-tvill of Russia and 
England. Germany was in the armaments race; the power¬ 
ful nations viewed each other with mutual suspidon. 
France was Germany’s military rival, and England was. 
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Germany's trade rival. There were economic causes lead¬ 
ing up to World War I. Germany was one of the indus¬ 
trial nations competing lor raw materials and spheres of 
influence, and engaged in an armaments race which would 
have tragic consequences. Jakob Burckhardt and other 
peace-lovers warned of the danger, but such ones were 
shouted down by Rohr bach with his cry: "Greater Ger¬ 
many!" From 189-1 on. die chauvinistic Pan-German 
League talked aggressively for German power politics, 
Houston Stetvart Chamberlain wrote the literature of 
the race-niytli and anti-Semitism, Lasson and other 
spokesmen of military imperialism denounced law as the 
friend of the weak, and glorified the right of force. There 
wtne some imperialists in England who talked in the same 
vein, though commonly witli a little less violence. But 
die understanding Frenchman Romain Rolland rightly 
noted that die ambition of the true Germany was "not 
to dominate the world by force and guile, but to absorb 
tn peace everything great in the thought of other races, 
^"7. reflect the harmony/’ Unrepresentative 

militarists were able to exercise a strong influence in Ger¬ 
many because so many Germans rvere trained in "schools 
of subservience." Army discipline and the monarchic and 
civjl-service traditions inculcated blind obedience to tliose 
m power. But a wise German spoke for the true soul of 
his country when he defined war as "a Iiorror, a failure, 
a renunciation of every ideal, an abdication of the spirit," 
On the bright side, progressive legislation in Germany 
provid^ fre^om of die press and of association. Justice 
was mdependent. Germany had her established chirches, 

not subject to restrk- 
10ns. The English liberal schools Inspired German educa- 
tional reform. Some commendable features prevailed 
under the Kaiser. 

D f Haeckel 

(Monism), Qdthey (mmd-types), Tioeltsch {social con- 
«^ences of Christian ethics). Freud (importance of the 
mbconscious), ^lax Weber (systematic sociology based on 
historical experience), and Adolf Harnack (^c higher 
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crinJdsm), The philosopher Nietzsche, tiiough somewhat 
corrupted by the force-philosophy of Prussian militarism^ 
sanely feared that raodem man ivovild forget the higher 
goals of life to become a mere function of the modem 
s>'steni. 

The school of literary naturalism punecured the smug¬ 
ness of Victorian complacency- Maximilian Harden ranki 
as the chief German essayist of modem times. His keen 
satire against prejudicCi hypocrisyarrogance, and pre¬ 
tended superiority kindled the hostility of the imperial 
Government. He was imprisoned for establishing a free 
UieaEre in the Berlin of 1899. In World War b this liberal 
democrat satirized the German Government with unabated 
zeal. Gerhardt Hauptmann interpreted social problems 
in his dramas. The dramatist Carl Blcibtreu, the Bernard 
Shaw of Germany^, offended all parties in his clever efforts 
to stimulate reforms. The Austrian Hofmannstlial ViTote 
essays urging the German civilization to accept its respon¬ 
sibility as a part of tli.e Western world, 

Clara Viebig^s war-noveU The Daughter of Hecuba^ ex¬ 
posed the hollotvness of appeals to the gloiy of the Father- 
land* 

Franz Werfel revealed the madness of war-torn Europe 
in brilliant poetry. 

Tliomas Mann, in The Magic Mountain, pictures mo¬ 
dem society as pathologicak 

Rilke created lyrical poetry of deep mystical sensitivity. 

Max Liebermann was the great Impressionist of Ger¬ 
man painting, Lehmbruck ivas an outstanding sculptor* 

In Austrians foreign minister Count Leopold 

Berchtold judged that the time was ripe to curb over- 
ambitious Serbia. The Serbian Government had been 
a party^ to the assassination of Archduke Fmnz Ferdinand, 
heir apparent to the Austrian throne. The German Em¬ 
peror Wilhelm II and his chancellor agreed udth Berch¬ 
told that a little punitive expedition against Serbia was 
justifiable* Witli the assurance of German siippoxi^ Austria 
sent a stiff memorandum to Belgrade, The Serbians re- 
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jected it in part, and mobilized their armies. Then Austria 
ordered mobilization, 

Russia warned the Austrian ambassador that it would 
not countenance military measures against Serbia; Russia 
had been ofUcially assured of French support. Now Ger¬ 
many tried to extricate itself from its promised support 
of .Austria. But w'hen live Russian armies were mobilized, 
the Germans mobilized and declared war. As the Ger* 
mans could not be sure of French neutrality, they de¬ 
clared war on France too. Germany did not want a big 
war that would tax every resource, and compel it to 
fight on two fronts simultaneously, but there seemed to 
be no alternative. Germany has been labeled the aggres¬ 
sor in World War I, but the now-published documents 
indicate that Germany was “an unwilling partner to 
Austro-Hungarian imperialist enterprise." 

Tlicre was no deliberate plot to encircle Germany, how¬ 
ever. She contributed to the international tragedy by her 
arrogant Prussianism. Of course she was not the only 
arrogant nation. All the poxverful nations shared the guilt 
for this unprecedented outburst of barbarism, which came 
at a time when millions had persuaded themselves that 
human civilization was at its peak. The causes of World 
War I were narrow nationalism, militarism, and imperi¬ 
alism. 


\fost of the German people regarded the War as a 
premeditated as^ult by the Russians and the French. As 
tlie French pacifist Rolland said; "Doubtless my enemy 
is as passionately sincere as 1 am.” The real spirit of the 
German people during World War I cannot be judged 
by tlie savage utterances of non-combatant writers who 
made a gcopel of hatred and voiced the philosophy that 
might h right, Both sides made the mistake of putting 
all tire blame on tlie adversary, and making no attempt 
to understand each other. But the Germans as a whole 

a just defensive 

war. The geographical posiuon of Germany made it open 
to attack from several sides. ^ 


When ^e Belgian Government refused to allow the 
Germans free passage for an attack on France, Germany 
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violated the neutrality of Belgium. Thia waa indeed a 
criminal act. The German chancellor called neutrality "a 
scrap of paper," 

In Britain and elser^rhere, public opinion was aroused 
by Germany^ violation of the neutrality of a small na¬ 
tion. The British Government declared war against Ger- 
noany for moral reasons, as well as to maintain the bal¬ 
ance of power in Europe for the protection of her secur- 
Sty. 

German strategy did not result in the collapse of 
France. The French armies put up a heroic resistance, 

German submarine warfare brought the United States 
into the War {igty). Fritz von Unruh voiced the paci¬ 
fist sentiments which swept over Germany in the latter 
days of the conflict when German youth had tasted of 
suffering. The Social Democratic leaders urged a just 
peace. But Ludendorff began an offensive in the valley 
of the Somme in March igi8. A counter-attack was be^ 
gun by the Allied forces under Foch in the month of 
July. In August, the British struck east of Amiens with 
tanks. In October, the German Emperor demanded Lu- 
dendorETs resignation. On November 5, Germany decided 
to send 3 delegation requesting an armistice. On Novem¬ 
ber 9, the Kaiser abdicated and escaped to Holland. On 
November 11, the armistice rvas signed by German pleni¬ 
potentiaries. 

A million and a half Germans were killed in World 
War I. 

After the War, democratic Government was established 
in Germany. Women were granted the franchise. In the 
new Germany’s first general free election, most of the 
party platforms were liberal. On February t«, 1919, Ebert 
became the first President of the Reich. 

The presentation of the text of the vengeful Treaty 
of Versailles was made by Clemenceau, in a stem and 
hate-laden speech. As Shuster and Bergstraesser state: "The 
treat)' as finally presented to the German government was 
a harsh and onerous one indeed, comparable to that which 
Ludendorff had forced the defeated Rumanians to ac- 
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cept. It was an upon the vital pride of the German 

people, compelling them to admit dial die war had been 
dieir fault alone, it imposed financial burdens which the 
ruined country could not possibly carry, and it deprived 
Germany of territory in a way that seemed to destroy the 
last vestige of self-respect.” 

The democratic AVeimar Constitution was adopted July 
29, 1919. This document did not solve the problem of 
the relationship bettveen the Reich and the various federal 
States. The Reich did not have effective control of ad¬ 
min istration^ nor did it have a working senate. 

Under proportional representation, extremist wings 
broke off* formed netv parties, and elected spokesmen to 
the Reichstag* There was a tendency toward political 
radicalism, and touard numerous parties. 

The German masses were lacking in political zeah Ger¬ 
many did not have a tradition of democracy. Previous 
efforts to liberalize Government had ended in snpprcssion. 
The average German thought of freedom as something 
desirable, but he was conditioned to leave the national 
Government to those in control. When it was finally pro¬ 
claimed that “ail power derives from the people/^ the 
people were not prepared to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities xvhich tlic ^Veimar Constitution provided. 

l^bor tvas divided in Gennany. Reaction grew strong. 
There was general r^entment tvhen the Allies demanded 
trial of German military' leaders, Tlie German people 
ivere poor, hungry, and confused. 

The President had the right to dissolve the Reichstag- 
After 193^* Reichstag simply expressed passive ap¬ 
proval of the decrees* so as to avoid responsibility. The 
Reichstag did not r^racb effective conclusions on important 
matters, and this failure would have tragic consequences. 

The Cabinet headed by Gustav Bauer was in office 
until M^Tch 2G, 1920. The prices steadily rose in Ger¬ 
many, there were serious shortages in essential goods, and 
^e industrial markets dwindled. Germany had become 
a i^wTi on the board of conflicting international inter¬ 
ests. There were Communist agents in the industrial 
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cities of Germany, for Bolshevist Russia regarded her as 
an essentia] ally. The French Government provoked dis¬ 
union and economic disorder in Germany, ivith tiie thought 
that diis tvould assure her own security. Tiiere were 
attempts to divide die Reich into parts. 

But Britain’s desire for reparations money from Ger¬ 
many caused her to favor tlie recovery of German in¬ 
dustry, 

Communist organizers had been active in Berlin, Early 
in igig, tiiere was a serious strike tliat threatened to be¬ 
come a serious revolution. It was suppressed by the troops 
wdth tnucli bloodshed. The reaction of the right arose to 
ansiver the radicalism of the left. The bourgeois public 
was ready to answer extremism wudi extremism for the 
maintenance of order. The Social Democratic Govem- 
ment now judged it necessary to shoot down rebellious 
workers wdtli tiic aid of the monarchist army leadership. 

In Munich, the assassination of Kurt Eisner by and- 
Semites resulted in strikes and rioting. 

"When a Government was formed in Munich which 
recognized die audiority of the State legislature elected 
by die people, two groups of radicals rebelled against it. 
The first was just a group of dreamers, but die second 
was an organized Communist unit. The Communist 
group gained control, forced the legitimate Govemmcni 
to seek refuge in the north of Bavaria, and imprisoned 
"enemies of die people." Regular troops from Prussia 
and WurtembcTg, and volunteer defense units of the citi- 
zenrj', overthreuf die Communist dictatorship. 

It ivas die post-War economic prostration that turned 
so many Germans to Communist extremism. Millions of 
families u'cre in distress because of the paralysis of Ger¬ 
man industry through loss of markets. Colonies, markets, 
and resources ufcre shorn aivay. Under die terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany liad to make big annual re¬ 
paration payments to the victor powers. Til is delayed in¬ 
dustrial recovery. German society was tom between the 
forces of extreme radicalism and extreme reaction, both 
extremes holding themselves above the law. 
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During the times of Communist upheaval, the opposi¬ 
tion used young Germans for “volunteer units" to fight 
the radicals. Tliese youngsters did not have the restraints 
of traditional military discipline. They were insecure, 
undernourished, and emotionally unstable. As members 
of the private militant organizations, they were guilty of 
horrible barbarism in tire German cities. 

In igig, much reactionary' sentiment was expressed in 
Germany- The Allied decrees reduced many officers to 
poverty. The Germans blamed their misfortunes on the 
Republic, which had signed the Armistice and the Treaty. 
The German National party shouted against "the merci¬ 
less Republic, accursed of God." Some wanted to restore 
the monarcliy. Von Graefe. spokesman for the Pan-German 
right, said the army liad been stabbed in die back by the 
socialists. Reactionary extremists whipped up a terrible 
anti-Semitic movement. Soldiers who came back from 
campai^s in the Baltic area introduced the su^tika as 
an anti-Semitic symbol. The old symbol originally had a 
religious and alchemical significance. 

French pressure imperiled the integrity of the German 
State in the east and in the west. Dr, Adam Dorten, who 
had access to Frencli funds, led a movement of reac¬ 
tionary malcontents. 

The Separatist movement in the Rhineland seems to 
have started with an Alsatian priest who dreamed of a 
separate Rhenish Catholic republic wherein Alsace might 
be incorporated. 

Geniiany's Social Democrats favored the union of the 
small residual republic of Austria with Germany, but the 
Allies were determined to prevent such a movement to 
strengthen the new Reich. 

The Ebert Government brought about the collapse of 
the dictatorial Kapp Putsch by ordering a general strike 
of the trade unions to shut olf vital public services. 

In die course of the armed labor resistance, a Red 
army seized Dusseldorf, With Allied permission, the 
Reichstvehr entered the "neutral zone" to suppress the 
Red army by military means. The French made this stmg- 
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gle a pretext for occupying Frankfort and other cities to 
assure the security of the occupation forces, Britain criti¬ 
cized tlie French action, and the United States and Italy 
expressed r^ets to the German Government. 

Trade-imion leaders now asserted that the general 
strike would continue until the Governnient should as¬ 
sume the protection of the Republic against its enemies. 
It tras agreed that the organizers of the Kapp Putsch 
ivould be punished, chat the civil service would be puri¬ 
fied of reactionaries, and that ripe industries would be 
socialized. 

After the Bauer cabinet resigned because of difficulties, 
Hemann Muller formed a new Government on the same 
basis of the Weimar coalition of Social DemoCTats. Cen¬ 
trists, and Democrats. The Government was also reconsti¬ 
tuted in the State of Prussia, where Otto Braun and Carl 
Severing occupied tlie main posts. The leading defenders 
of the Republic were honorable men witli real faith in 
democracy, who never resorted to Machiavellian tactics. 

In the Reichstag elections of June 6, igao, the vote 
for die parties of die right increased by nearly three mil¬ 
lion. The Weimar coalition no longer had a majority. 
The political situation inside Germany w'as drastically 
changed. 

The Muller cabinet resigned, and was replaced by a 
bourgeois Government formed by Constantin Fehrenbach 
(member of die Center party). 

Fehrenbach headed the German delegation that went 
to Spa at the invitation of the League of Nations. The 
Allies demanded die immediate reduction of Germany's 
armed forces and made certain reparations demands. Hugo 
Stinnes, Germany's greatest industrialist, told the Ger¬ 
mans tliey should not accede to Allied demands but 
should embrace Communism. "Tlie Red flood." he said, 
"will siveep away Versailles." Finance Minister Joseph 
Wirth and General von Seeckt resisted Stinnes’ proposab. 
Germany took the policy of fulfillment in regard to Allied 
reparations demands. 

Germany's Independent Socialist party unconditionally 
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accepted Moscow^s ^^twenty-one points’" to become the 
party of German Communism. 

Allied statesmen and experts met in Paris and decided 
that Germany was to make reparations payments in the 
large anioimt they specified within tiiirty years. The Ger¬ 
man Government protested. 

At the London conferencep the German foreign minister 
refused to accept the Allied terms. Dnsseldorf and other 
German cities were occupied^ and Lloyd George sent an 
uUiinatum to the German ambassador. The Fehrenbach 
cabinet resigned. A new Government, headed by Wirth> 
took offiec+ The London ulttmattim tvas accepted May 
11» 19:? 1. 

Tfie \Virth Government was the ablest Government the 
Republic had produced. Tt was organized on tlie basis 
of tJie Weimar coalition. Wirch was a Ceniristj and a very 
democratic man. Rathenau, the industrialist and inteU 
leciual. rvas a prominent member of Uie Wirth Govern¬ 
ment* The great problem of this Government was to re¬ 
concile the mounting internal debt with the Allied de¬ 
mands for reparations. The decline of the value of the 
mark, in terms oE foreign exchange, led to a rapid rise 
of prices. Germany demanded a moratoriuni (1921)- 

The Allies met with the Germans at tlie Conference 
of Genoa. Russian delegates had licen invited. 

At a secret meeting near RapallOt the Russians proposed 
to the German delegates an economic and political agree- 
mentj which contained secret military clauses. Rathenau 
signed it. This first iitiportatit diplomatic triumph of the 
German Rcptililic would benefit bodi Germany and Russia 
as a trade agreement. 

Rtissia did all she could to foster German distrust of 
the League of Nations, and she ^vorked overtime spread¬ 
ing Communist propaganda in Germany. 

There tvere unending discussions between the Repara¬ 
tions Commission and the German Government. Germany 
faced the threat of sanctions on the one handp and the 
danger of internal financial chaos on die other. Toward 
die end of 1922, one thousand German marks were worth 
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little more than a dollar tn American money. The Gov- 
erriTncnt decided to control dealings in foreign exchange. 

In upper Silesiap the 1921 plebiscite resulied in a vie- 
tory for Germany over Poland* Polish insurgents tried 
to invade tlie region and acquire it by force. German 
Free Corps iinitSp under concealed Government auspices, 
routed the Polish forces* The Supreme Council of the 
I.eague of Nations decided dial Upper Silesia was to be 
divided between Germany and Poland according to the 
number of votes cast for each side. Tliere rvas to be an 
elaborate system for the protection of minorities. The 
Germans regarded this solution as unjust. 

In 1921* Eraberger was assassinated by members of an 
extreme-rightist secret military group, the Organization 
Consul. The Government decreed emergency legislation 
to protect the threatened Republic. But the pro-monarchy 
autJiorities in Bavaria refused to comply with the emei> 
gency legislation. Munich and other cities had become 
places of refuge for elements adverse to the Republic. 
Germany*s Gatliolics were split into two separate groups, 
one of which (the Bavarian People's party) advocated 
restoration of the monarchy. 

In 192^, the Organization Consul assassinated Rathe- 
nau. Angrv' Germans responded with attacks on partisam 
of the extreme right, Ebert proclaimed austere measures 
for defense of the Republic. 

W'hen anti-Semitic extremists were expelled from the 
party of the conservative German nationalists, they formed 
the Voclkisch party* the direct ancestor of Hitler's Na¬ 
tional Socialist party. 

Tlie Wirth Government fell in 1922, and diere followed 
a period of crisis from which the German Republic would 
not wholly recover. Wirtli was replaced by Wilhelm Cuno, 
a successful civil servant and director of the Hamburg- 
American line. His was a conserv^ative ^^businessman's"' 
Government, 

The conserv'ative who held power in France, Raymond 
Poincair^ took the stand that no further concessions should 
be made to Germany until it had given die Frencli im- 
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portani “productive assets” as guarantees of good faith. 
The greatest of these assets was the industrial region of 
the Ruhr Valley. Poincaird thought that the Rhineland 
should be ceded to France. The other Allies were op¬ 
posed to Poincalre’s plan, but J>c asserted that occupation 
of the Ruhr was inevitable unless certain conditions 
sitoiild be fulfilled by Germany. 

Soon General Degoutte, at the head of six divisions. 
Occupied Essen. In January 1923, the Gertnan Govern- 
went ordered passive resistance. In Great Britain and the 
United States, there was much hostility to France and 
sympathy with Germany. 

The German Government and the Reichsbank kept 
trying to stabilize the mark, in terms of gold currency. 
The Germans smuggled into the Ruhr the currency 
needed to pay the wages of idle workers, who apposed 
die occupation via passive resistance. The mark declined 
in value, but prices inside Germany rose sky-high. There 
iverc br^d riots in several cities. The middle classes and 
die rentier groups became poverty-stricken. In the Ruhr, 
many Germans were driven from their homes, and some 
were killed. 

The Cuno Government fell, and was replaced by a 
coalition cabinet headed by Dr. Gustav Stresemann 
The Stresemann cabinet adopted a plan for stabilizing 
the mark. The nciv currency was limited in amount. The 
effects of deflation were quickly felt. 

Germany’s passive resistance came to an end, because 
the financial situation was desperate. Rising prices and 
unerti ploy merit had wreaked havoc with the German spititi 

A weak attempt to overthrow the Republic was made 
in Pomerania by Major Buchrucker’s Fredericus Rex 
movement, but the Reichsivehr suppressed iL 

A Communist bid for dictatorship in Saxony was re- 
presM by military means. There were also Communist 
uprisings in Hamburg and other cities. 

^ Bavaria, the Kahr ministry was inimical 10 the Re¬ 
public, and wanted to re-establish the monarchy. 
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Seeckt maintained that the Reichnvebr would have to 
remain ‘'neutiai" in politic$. 

In Munich^ Adolph Hitler had developed a militant 
organization dedicated to National Socialism and anti- 
Semitism^ AustTia*born Hitler was an extremist Pan-Ger¬ 
man. His skill as a political boss had brought him into 
the company of the anti-proletarian intellectuals, who clas- 
sihed the moderate socialists and the Communist wing 
tc^echer and hated them equally. His associates included 
Scheubner-Rkhter, Captain Roehm, Gurtner, Von der 
Pforten, Captain Goering, and General Ludendorff. 

On November 8 , 1953. Hitler made Kahr and the Reichs- 
wehr commandant his prisoners. But Hitler was arrested 
and sentenced to a term in Landsberg prison, where he 
wrote Mein Kampf. The Nazi movement could have 
been ended forever had Hitler been expelled from Ger¬ 
many as an alien agitator. 

In its fear of the leftist enemies of the Republic, the 
Stresemann Government was too indulgent toward the 
rightist enemies. 

The Stresemann cabinet was succeeded by a Govern¬ 
ment headed by Wilhelm Marx of the Center party. The 
German Ck>vcrnment persuaded the Reparations Commis¬ 
sion 10 appoint two committees of experts to study the 
hnancial situation of Germany. General Dawes served as 
chairman of the first committee. 

The Dawes Plan (19*4) lightened the reparations bur¬ 
den. It acknowledged the fact that Germany's duties were 
fulfilled when she deposited the sums agreed upon in 
marks. Transfer to Allied currencies was the job of a 
transfer committee, the presiding olHcer of which was the 
agent of reparations. The amounts that would have to 
be raised inside Germany were fixed for the first five 
years, and it was agreed iliat afterwards the sums would 
be computed on die basis of a prosperity-index. Mort¬ 
gages on German railroads and industry would produce 
reparations income. The balance would be paid out of 
the budget of the German Government. A Dawes loan 
would provide money to meet the first year's obligations. 
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The Reichstag voted to approve the laws needed to put 
the Dawes plan into operation. 

Germany veered sharply to die left, and then suddenly 
moved to the right. The effects of disastrous inflation 
gained much support for the leaders of the German nation¬ 
als. There was wild speculation in the inflation era. In 
19S3, it took a billion paper marks to equal a single pre^ 
war mark. The cost of living soared^ But stabilizadotij 
which abolished the older currency, created equally serious 
problems. On ivhat basis would indebtedness be honored^ 
and on wltat terms would credit be obtained? In i93?4, 
money was so scarce tliat interest rates were above one 
hundred per cent. 

The Nari economist Gottfried Feder found a fertile 
held for propaganda in tlie financial debacle. 

The Marx cabinet was replaced in 1925 by a Govern¬ 
ment headed by Dr. Hans Luther^ wherein the German 
na tiona I s w ere represented. 

President Ebert died in 19^5, and Germany elected a 
neiv Pr^ident - the rightist Hindenburg. Germany now 
put Its faiUj in a conservative Prussian soldier. There was 
a policy of international conciliation. There was some 
economic improvement. 

In 19^5* the Treaty of Locarno w'as signed by Great 
Britain, France* Italy^ Belgium, and Germany. Germany 
wjas promised a place on the Council of the League of 
Nations. But nothing was said about the Rhineland No 
concessions were made in die east where Germany felt the 
need of boundary revision. The French got a promise from 
Great Britain and Italy that any efforts to change the 
setdement m the west would be opposed by force France 
relieved and strengthened her military alliances with Po* 
land and Czechoslovakia. 

In 1926, the First Zone in the Rhineland was evacuated, 
and further progre^ s^med to be assured. The Council 
of the league of Nations declared that the Inter.AlHed 
Control Commission would be withdrawn. On September 

10. 19S6. Germany was admitted into the Leaffue of Na- 
lions. ^ 
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But Germany vas disarmed in an armed world. 

Thanks to the Dawes Plan^ Germany enjoyed a cer¬ 
tain amount of industrial and economic revival for a 
time. Many cartels (price-fixing and producilon-control 
arrangements) were organized+ 

In 1927, the bourgeois Government under Centrist 
leadership established a new code of social^ecurity legisla¬ 
tion, with employment assistancoj unemployment insur¬ 
ance, and insurance to cover periods of illness. Taxes 
were lowered. Civil-service salaries were increased. Ger¬ 
many had the world's most advanced social legislation. 

Tliere was very little unemployment in 1927. There was 
lavish spending throughout the counEry. But it was a 
specious prosperity, based on credit inflation. Interest- 
rates were still high. The banks of Germany had almost 
a billion and a half dollars in short-term credits. Big 
sums w^ere loaned to municipalidcs, businesses, and w^eb 
fare institutions. In 19^8, German indebtedness to for¬ 
eign creditors ivas in e.'icess of nventy-elght billion marks. 
In 1929, another billion was added. The world depression 
dried up credits, and put Gennan industry in a parlous 
plight. It proved impossible to halt withdrawals. How to 
pay reparations seemed to be an insoluble problem. 

Franz Seldie and others formed the Stahlhelm, an or¬ 
ganization oE World War I veterans which became mo¬ 
narchic and intended to sabotage the Republic* 

The Rekhsbanner assembled democratic veterans. 

The Communists organized a Red Front. 

Gregor Strasscr formed National Socialist groups through^ 
out .North Germany. 

But Germany was not yet abandoned to utter extrem¬ 
ism. The Social Democrats showed a gain of more than a 
million votes in the elections of May 1928, 

The second Muller cabinet was a coalition regime. 
Stresemann, who was again foreign minister, took part in 
the signing oE the Kellogg Pact '"outlaw^ing war.'' Muller 
advocated universal disarmameni at a meeting of the 
League Assembly. 

Tlie German National party elected Ehe reactionary Pan- 
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German Alfred Hugenberg^ who owned a chain of na¬ 
tional i$t newspapersp ^ its chalnnan. 

The Center party elected as its chairman the rightist 
Monsignor Ludwig Kaas^ who advocated an aggressive 
foreign policy. 

The reparations problem wa$ discussed by a conference 
of expertSp of which Owen D. Young was the chairman^ 
at Paris in Dr+ Schacht headed the Germart delega¬ 

tion. 

The Young Plan was agreed upon in 19J50. Foreign 
control of German finances was abrogated. The office of 
Agent of Reparations was ended. Deliveries in kind were 
reduced. The Young Plan fijced the total amount oE repara¬ 
tions to be paid, and scheduled annuities for payment 
over fifty-nine years. 

Dr. Sell adit demanded return of the German colonies 
and revision of the eastern boundaries. Thereupon the 
French attacked the financial policies of the Reichsbank. 
Stresemann got Brland's assent to the inclusion in the 
Young Plan of an Allied promise to evacuate the Rhine¬ 
land immediately* But the Germans had to accept an un¬ 
favorable settlement oE Polish debts. 

The Reidistag agreed to ratify the Plan, but Hugenberg 
unsucccssEully tried to induce Hindenburg to veto the 
Reichstag action. Hugenberg had made common cause 
with the National Socialists. He gave money Erom big in¬ 
dustry to the Hitler group, which enlisted the unem¬ 
ployed in its brown shirted troops, Hitler^s Nazi program 
gained tlie financial support oE the steel magnates of the 
Rhineland. 

The major politi^l parties could not agree on methods 
to place the sociaLinsuranee system on a sound financial 
basis. 

A new Government was formed by Dr. Bnining in 
ig^so. He waited until 1932 to ban the Nazi Storm Troops* 

German culture went on in the philosophy of Spengler, 
who held in The Decline of the IVesi that civilizations wax 
and wane in cycles, and that Western culture is in its 
period of decline: ''Time flows on forever and makes of 
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any culture a mere incidenc in the endless geological and 
steUar histories o| tlie world. In the grand almanac of 
nations with their spiritual cultural, and political epochSt 
Western Civil izaiionp the Faustian Soul, is now well down 
in ihc third and last period and will come to its end in 
the year 2200/* 

The theologian Karl Barth stressed the transcendence 
of Godp to the CKclu^ion of His immanenceni He was so 
pessimistic about man and man's world tliat hts God had 
to be totally other." Barth was the Swiss "savior of Ger¬ 
man Protestan tism. ‘ “ 

We should also mention the pictures oE Kaethe KoII- 
witz, and the tlieatrical genius of Reinhardt. 

Many of die intelleccuals made a cult of irrationalism^ 
the victims of their unreasoning time. 

There was mudi hunger, insecurity^ inequalityp and 
jealousy. Cynical and ruililess leaders of the blind set 
up false godsp for ivhich the confused masses were willing 
to sacrifice their freedom. 

The Bruning cabinet was based on a coalition between 
the Center party and several parties of the right. It ivas 
a most conservative Govemmentp Bruning was an au¬ 
thority on taxation and finance. 

In 1930* there were twenty-seven political parties. 

In the elections of September 1930, Hitler's National 
Socialist Workers" p^rty elected one hundred and seven 
delegates to the Reichstags The German voters w^anted 
a panacea for their economic ills. The wartime genera- 
riorip which had grown up in an atmosphere of violence 
and bitterness, strengthened tlie Nazi movement, that 
brain-child of World War I veterans who were unable 
to adjust to civilian life^ The Nazis gave their allegiance 
to a leader who thought for them and provided for them. 
Captain Ernest Roehm organized party henchmen to keep 
order at party rallies. They had their nests where they 
could find fo^ and lodging. Hitler recruited his private 
bodyguard from '"pure Aryan" youth* 

The Reichstag became a truculent assembly. Nazis 
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smashed the wmdoivs of Jewish stores in Berlin, which 
hsd been a tolerant city. Biuning did not think Germany 
could be governed against the will oE the growing rightist 
movement. But even so, Hugenberg and Hitler formed 
the "Haizburg Front" against Bmning in 1931. 

The world economic crisis hit Germany hard. The 
fanners could not get enough from their crops to pay the 
cwts. Purchasing power slid donm and down. There was 
little demand for manufactured goods. In 1952, there 
were six million unemployed, and Communism had a 
strong appeal to those without jobs. The stoppage of 
reparations payments in kind had alone throtvn a mik 
bon out of their jobs. Eve^ drastic social change caused 
^ of capital, and a withdrawal of short-term credits. 

It was next to impossible to secure new loans. The Nord 
wolle Konzem and the Danatbank collapsed. Industry- and 
finance tvere impotent. 

BrLining tried drastic deflation. Emergency decrees 
reduced public expenditures to die bare minimum, and 
imposed heavi^ taxation. The whole world could see diat 
Germany ix'au in a bad fix* 

The Hoover moratorium (July i, 193,) postponed the 
payment of intergovemtnetiial debts for one year. 

In London, Ramsay MacDonald was the chailman of 
a Seven-Power Conference, which initiated the Layton 
Report This report by experts, acting under the direc¬ 
tion of the Bank for International Settlements, indicated 
that reparations pa)'ment$ by Germany would have to 
cease. 


But political intrigue delayed action on the part of the 
Allies, and n-e must also remember that every country had 
a serious «onomic crisis to absorb all its energies. The 
Letman situation was neglected. 

Hindenbnrg was re-elected President of Germany, de¬ 
feating Hitler in the Presidential election of loaz; But 
Hit ers votes mn into the millions. Within six months. 
Hitler would be the Chancellor of the Reich. 

Four days after Hindenburg's election, the minister of 
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the interior and of defense ordered the suppression of 
the Nazi uniEormed organizations. 

National Tragedy 

The Hctle group around General von Schleicher sud¬ 
denly started to move away from Bruning. When Bruning 
broke up bankrupt estates into small freehoidSp according 
to a Tvell-establislied Government policjTj his critics called 
his action “bolshevism." Schleicher had a part in the 
diffusion of the theory that "social democracy in the gen¬ 
eric sense had demonstrated its impotence." The Brun¬ 
ing cabinet fell on May 30^ 1932. Perhaps if Bruning had 
stayed in office longer than he did it might have been 
possible to surmount the German crisis. 

Papen became Chancellor, Schleicher became the min¬ 
ister of defense. The Government of Prussia was seized 
by a coup d'etat^ and Papen unconstitutionally pro¬ 
nounced himself commissar in charge of Prussian affairs. 
The decrees enacted by the Papen cabinet were reac¬ 
tionary. 

The Reichstag elections gave the Nazis tlie biggest vote 
they had ever obtained in free elections. Hundreds of 
Germans tvere killed or wounded in brawls and street 
fights. When five Nazis trampled a man to death in his 
own home^ they did not receive capital punishtnent* 

There tvere some rifts in Hitlers camp, but most of 
the Nazi guards and agitators stayed with him for the 
stipend they got from the party treasurer» P^p^ii bad 
lifted the ban on the stonn-troopers. 

It is unpleasant to recall tliat the Social Democrats co* 
operated with the Nazis in organizing a strike of die Ber¬ 
lin transport workers^ because they hoped tJiat civil war 
would help their cause. 

In June 1932. it was decided at the Conference of 
Lausanne that reparations payments were to cease. In 
December of that year, the Great Powers affirmed Ger¬ 
many's right CO equal treatmentp and die German Govern- 
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raent hypocritically agreed not to r«ort to arras in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

With the resignation of the Papen cabinet, Schleicher 
was named Chancellor. He was unable to defeat the Nazi 
strategy. Ere long he resigned. 

Papen believed that industrialists, aristocrats, and the 
Nazi legions could unite on the idea of the corporate 
State. TJiere were conversations at the home of Joachim 
von Ribbentrop and Baron von Schroeder. Hitler de¬ 
manded that he should receive as much power as Mus- 
sol ini. The nationalists exacted the promise that the Nazi 
movement would be counter-revolutionary, 

ft was in the year 1933 that , 4 dolph Hitler was named 
Chancellor of the Empire. General von Blomberg was 
minister of defense. 


It was Hitlers cynical premise that "the working masses 
want only bread and circuses. They have no understand¬ 
ing of any kind of ideal,” Hitler used the fear of Com¬ 
munism to scare the p>eop!e into giving him their un¬ 
reasoning support. The Prussian police raided Comimmist 
headquarters in Berlin, and professed to find the evidence 
of a heinous plot. The Reichstag building was mysterious¬ 
ly set afire, and tlie crime was blamed on "an agent of 
Moscow, Through the officially-controlled radio, these 
madents were used to frighten the votem. The suppres- 
sion of the C^tmmunist parry by emergency decree gave 
the Hjtler-Papen group a majority in the Reichstag. 

Tlie Nazi Government suppressed free speech, free 
aHembly, and freedom of the person, under the pretext 
of safeguarding public order.” Hitler's decree gave the 
storm-troopers die suitus of military police, subiect to 
the orders of police presidents who were appointees of 
£ne Nazi party- 

theTr ^.iSln suppression of Communism 

their slogan, but actually it was their purpose to kill a!! 

destroy democracy and the 
labor movement Political opponents, labor leaders, mod¬ 
erate socialists, ^miminists, Jews, Catholics, and pacifists 
Here tortured, beaten, sent to concentiation camp and 
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miirderetl. At first Jewish stores were boycotted. In time 
many Jews would be exterminated in the Buchenwald 
nightmare. The Nazis carried through a reign of tenor to 
stampede wavering millions into the Nazi ranks. 

The Nazis look over State Governments* and removed 
the officials of the principal municipalities^ 

The Reichstag parsed an Enabling Act* which transfer¬ 
red the power of legislation to the Government, and con¬ 
ferred the right to amend the constitution^ The Nazis 
exerted strong pressure, and most of the delegates present 
assented. But Otto Weis* speaking for the Social Demo¬ 
crats, said that his party would not surrender its honor 
and its souL The Social Democrats voted in the negative. 
Would that the other parties had been as courageousl 
The German world abjectly submitted to Hitler's aboli¬ 
tion of Parliamentary rule. The forces of democracy no 
longer had any influence. 

Hider^s savage movement captured the Gt>vemraent 
legally\ with tlie aid of conservative groups whidt resented 
tile Internationa! order set up by the Treaty of Versailles 
and the League of Nations. 

Of course there were still powerful German influences 
to resist the Nazi quest for absolute power during the 
first period of the Hitler dictatorship. For a time, the 
Foreign Office could still moderate HitleFs pronounce¬ 
ments on German international relations* 

Conservatives in tlie economic ministries were respon¬ 
sible for an expansion-prograin which reduced unemploy¬ 
ment. The Hugenberg group called for literary and dra¬ 
matic censorship, ostensibly for moral purposes, actuaUy 
as a step on the road to absolute regimentation. 

The Nazis made it Uieir aim to get rid of opponents 
inside Germany, and to achieve reatmament. Hitler pro¬ 
claimed the rearming of the Reich, and rebuilt German 
military power. He said the Versailles Treaty had shack¬ 
led Germany and brought her to her miserable plight, 
and he asserted that that Treaty was an indictment of the 
Republic that had signed iL Also, the Nazis told the im 
tellectuals of the Allied countries that they should be 
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ashamed o£ the harsh terms ttfhich had been imposed on 
Germany. In Nasti Germany, the unemployed were regi¬ 
mented into the army and labor camps. One-fourth of 
the income of the German people was taken to matntatn 
the rearmament program, 

The Vatican signed a concordat with Hitler, on the 
advice of German bishops and prelates. The Catholic 
Center party had gone along with Hitler’s act abolishing 
Parliamentary rule. But this appeasement did no good. 
The Center party was dissolved. Catholics were brutally 
persecuted under the Naai regime. 

In 1933, the Nasii party seized die offices and funds of 
the labor onions. Later that year, Hitler oudawed at¬ 
tempts to organize political parties. 

The Nazis assigned former ofliceis to new Government 
bureaus, where they planned to prepare the Third Reich 
for total Vfar. Germany began to build up an air force. 
Laws tvhicli subordinated die federal States to die central 
Government permitted Hitler to control and militarize 
the police. The Labor Service, which was made compul¬ 
sory in 1935, was really an auxiliary military organiza¬ 
tion. The concentration camps which had been built to 
deal with^ enemies of Nazism ^vere expanded and made 
more tctrible. Honest criticism was silenced by fear of 
tlie concentration camps and the Gestapo (secret police). 

German youth was Indoctrinated and kept under SUT- 
veillance. The Hitler Government controlled all cultural 
and propagandist agencies. The German press and radio, 
led by Joseph Goebbels, regimented the German mind as 
though Germatty had never knowi^ the democnitic aspira- 
tion. Heterodox books were burned and banned. News¬ 
papers were strictly controlled. Great newspapers, great 
universities, and men who had been knotvn as great lib¬ 
erals now shamefully kow-towed to Hitlerism. Albert 
Einstein has written: "Being a lover of freedom, when 
the revolution came 1 looked to the universities to defend 
It, knowing that they had always boasted of their devo 
tion to the cause of truth; but no. the universities were 
tmmediatcly silenced. Then I looked to the great editors 
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of the newspapers, whose flaming editorials in days gone 
by had proclaimed their love of freedom, but they, like 
the univ'ersities, were silenced in a few short weeks,*’ But 
there were some good people in die church w-ho con¬ 
tinued to stand tip for truth and freedom. Also it should 
be noted that Max Planck and Emst W^iechert dared to 
speak the truth at w'hatever risk. 

Most of die Germans could be intimidated by Nazism 
because they were dependent on dte State, either directly 
or indirectly, for dieir very employment. A dissenter was 
usually reduced to poverty, even if he was lucky enough 
to keep out of prison and escape torture and death. 

Nazism appealed to discontented war veterans, die un¬ 
employed, and middle-class groups. Most of the millions of 
Germans who voted for Nazism did not really know what 
they were letting themselves in for. Nazism was not so 
appealing to the career offlciab of the civil service. The 
Naiis were feared, but not loved. When Nazism showed 
its true colors, many Germans were aghast at the night¬ 
mares which die Nazis acted out: Anti-Semitism, euthan¬ 
asia, genocide, sterilization, denial of protection for wom¬ 
en, brutal concentration camps, torture cliambeis, and die 
cremation of the living. 

Nazi law suppressed freedom of speech and assembly. 
When there w-ere protests against Hitler's outrages, he res¬ 
ponded with a “purge," Dissenters w'ere shot without trial. 
Roeliiu, Strasser, and Heydebrect were among those who 
lost their lives. Nothing w'as done to prevent the masa mur¬ 
der, but the "revolution of nihilism’* w’as allosved to des¬ 
troy everything decent in German society, 

WTiy did not the other nations intervene? Marshal Pil- 
sudski advocated a preventive war, but his proposal was 
unheeded. France had a fascist movement of its own. 
Some French conservatives had so much f«ir of leftism 
that diey rejoiced at the triumph of Nazism in Germany. 
The British believed that the Nazis would provide a buffer 
against Russia. Lord Rothermere said* "The steadfast 
young Nazis arc the saviors of Europe." Tlie League of 
Nations had its hands tied. 
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Chancellor Engelbert Dollfiiss of Austria Tcsisted Hitler¬ 
ism firmly^ but ere long he made common cause with the 
pro-Fascist elements. He set up an independent dictatorshipF 

Poland tried to play the Russians against the Germans. 

Mussolini became economically dependent upon Ger¬ 
many, 

The Reich supported reactionary Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War. Hitler said: “Germany needs Spanish ore> and 
that is why we want a Fascist Government in Spain." 
Franco was victorious because of the non-intervendoa of 
the democracies. 

German rearmament progressed undisturbed. 

In 1935, laws were issued at Nuremberg to separate the 
Jews from the German people, and to drive them to 
economic exiinction- Furthermore, hundreds of Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen were imprisoned. The biased 
courts provided no defense for oppressed minorities, nor 
for those who supported them, 

Hitler^s decree re-established universal military con¬ 
scription. A treaty widi Great Britain allowed the ex? 
pans ion of the German navy, Britain extended credits 
to die Na^is for the purchase of vital raw materiaisp and 
shared in the erection of armament plants, on the theory 
that the munitions industry would solve the problem of 
German unemployment and thereby restore national san¬ 
ity. 

In August 1934, Hitler became both Chancellor and 
President of the Reich, "Der Fuehrer.'" His pK>ple g^ve 
him absolute power. He would abuse that power with 
boundless imperial ambitionn but Daladier and Chamber* 
lain would give him a free hand with their policy of ap 
peasement until it would take a major war to stop him. 

In Hitler suddenly ordered German troops to oc¬ 

cupy the Rliineland. The French took no action, be- 
cat^e the British would not promise them support- Vic¬ 
torious Hitler formally renounced the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Locarno Pact, 

Hitler fortified the w'estern boundaries of GermanVj 
and erected the West Wall so that France could not 
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quickly go to the aid of her allies in the east of Europe^ 

In the fateful year of 1936, the Rorae-Berlin Axis was 
formed, Belgium disavowed her military ailiance with 
France under German intimidation, Germany and Japan 
signed the Anti-Comintern pact* Hitler obtained a rela¬ 
tively free hand in the east. 

In 1938, Austria was invaded and annexed as a province 
of Greater Germany. Its banks were looted. The Gestapo 
and its Austrian affiltates instituted an extensive purge and 
pogrom. Thousands were sent to concentration camps. 
The Jeivs and Catholics in Austria were horribly perse^ 
cuted, Jews were tortured and murdered in cold blood; 
Jewish property was confiscated. 

The Nazis claimed tJiat tJte inhabitants of the German 
portion (Sudetcniand) of Czedioslovakia wanted the pro* 
tection of tJie Third Reich. In 1938, British Prime Min¬ 
ister Neville Chamberlain went to confer with Hitler at 
Godesberg and Munich^ and follotved a policy of appease¬ 
ment. The Sudeten territories were ceded to Germany. 
Hitler soon annexed Czechia and declared Slovakia a 
German protectorate. 

The Nazis confiscated the reserve of gold and foreign 
exchange in the banks of Austria. The Czechs allowed 
Europe’s greatest arsenal, the Skoda Works, to come into 
Hitler's possession intact, and also huge stores of rubber 
and big fleets of tanks. 

In August 1939, a non^aggression pact between Germany 
and Russia was announced* 

Hitler's openly-announced ambition was a German 
Europa^ with Germany as the Central Power of 
tlie Continent. Tlie British and the French followed an 
appeasement policy for a long time. The British look 
a firm stand for the first time when Hitler threatened 
Poland, but Nazi troops crossed the Polish frontier in 
spite of the British warning on September 1, 1939. Two 
days after the warning was issued to no avail. Great Bri^ 
tain and France declared war on Germany. World War II 
had started. On June az. 1941* the Nazis violated the 
*939 pact with the USSR. The Red Army countered the 
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Nazi fkanzer tactics by retreating slowly, and scorcliing the 
earth. German losses in the massive battles were accom" 
panied by America's entry into the war, and Gentian 
losses in the Battle of the Atlantic This is not the place 
for a complete account of World War IL It suffices to 
remind that V-E Day svas Uie day of Germany’s uncondi¬ 
tional surrender at Rheims — May 8, 1945. Most of the 
cities of the Reich had been destroy^. 

Post-ivar disposition of Germany gave territory in the 
Northeast to Poland, and part of East Prussia to the 
USSR. The rest of Germany was divided into four zones 
of occupation: British in Northwest, Soviet in Nortliea^t, 
United States in Southeast, and Fiance in Southwest and 
West. In 1949, tlie West German states formed the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic, and East German states in the 
Soviet orbit formed the German “Democratic" Republic. 
West Germany svas eventually restored to the rank of a 
free sovereign State, but more than a decade after the 
end of the war the Russians had not yet granted free 
elections to East Germany. 

In 1946, the Allied War Crimes Commission sentenced 
some top Nazi leaders to hanging, for ivar-crimes of un¬ 
precedented magnitude. These crimes are fully reported 
by Lord Russell of Liverpool, in The Scourge of the 
Sufostika. 

Germany’s war record W’as shameful. Hitler repu¬ 
diated every international restriction. The Nazis engaged 
in a calculated program of genocide. The rest of the 
world finds it difficult to understand how such outrages 
could Jjave been committed by a supposedly civilized na¬ 
tion. Germany has been a highly-educated country, but 
Thomas iJann has testified to tlic "esoteric" attitude of 
the German universities in the pre-Nazi era. The aloof¬ 
ness of the professors from the practical problems of poli¬ 
tics made them guilty- in large measure for the tragedy 
which ensued. Their sins of omission left an open field 
for imtional propapndists. The circumstances of mo¬ 
dern histoi^ have given undue prominence in Geniiany 
to separatist, nationalist, and military aptitudes. The 
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Nazi program involved super-national ism p racism, and 
dictatorshipr The Germaiis resented the conviction of 
w^r-guiltp teparationSp and territorial losses, imposed hy 
the Versailles Treaty after the first World War, The 
economic depression of tl^e thirties increased world ten^^ 
sions, and left the Germans susceptible to the promise 
that Uieir problems would be solved by military aggresr 
sion against peaceful neighbors. World War II was a war 
of defense by f>eace-loving nations against aggressor na¬ 
tions. 

After die Wat, Germany lost her colonies^ and ’svhat 
was left of German industry passed into foreign bands. 
But American aid helped the Germans achieve economic 
recovery, for this was seen to be necessary to a sound 
economy in Enrope, 

Can Cermnny Atone? 

If Germany is to take a worthy part in the building 
of a peaceful ’tVorld, she must asihieve a sound balance 
between the elements of community welfare. German 
social purpose must be consolidated in a manner consistent 
widi the well-being of mankind. 

It is to be hoped tliat the Germany of tomorrow will 
honor the best elements in her tradition. Weimar was the 
scene of the great work of Goethe, whose compassion 
knew no frontiers. Bayreuth has its annual Wagner Fes* 
rival; music speaks an international language. Dresden 
and Munich are famous art-centers. Munich is the scene 
of the beautiful Nymphenburg Castle^ In Munich also^ we 
might note, is the famous Deutsches Museum, which 
holds the world's largest industrial-scientific collections. 
Visitors in Gerniany find it thrilling to travel through 
the legended Black Foresu Heidelberg is known for ^'The 
Student Prince.^' Ruedeslieim is the center of the Ger¬ 
man romantic tradition. . . * There has been great cultural 
interchange bettv^eeti the German civilization and the 
neighboring Romance, Slavic, and English civilizations* 
The study of German history helps us to understand her 
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conditioning, her aspirations, her problems, her institu* 
tions, and her national character. May the next phase 
of German history* bring a resurrection of the high ethical 
values of Kant and Goethe I 

A Study of German Literature 

Here it Is appropriate to discuss German literature a 
little more comprehensively than we have done in the 
historical section. 

German literature in the Middle Ages held Frieberg's 
and Eschenbach's echoes of the heroic epic. An Old Saxon 
life of Christ, Heliands shows him as the hero faithful 
to his Lord, and triumphant over the false princes of the 
world. Brother Philipp die Carthusian wrote Marxenle^ 
ben. Ulrich Boner created the allegortcal and didactic 
poetry of The JeweL The transition to the era of the 
Masters ingers was made by Hadlaub, Frauenlob, and Re- 
genbogen die Blacksmith. The literature of mysticism was 
written by Eckhan, Suso, and Taulcr. 

Between 1400 and 1500, the Masters! ngers dominated 
the stage. The Booh of Heroes was the last great gesture 
of reverence for national hero-legends in the olden sense. 
Hermann von SachsenJieim composed his allegorical Die 
Morin. Emperor Maximilian wrote T'euerdanh. Sebastian 
Bmnt $ satirical Ship of Fools appeared, and several illu¬ 
minates created meaningful Mystery plays. 

Martin Luther in the sixteenth century wrote evangeli¬ 
cal church-hymns, and translated the Bible. Among the 
hymn-writers and poets of the sixteenth-century were Her- 
manTt, Helmbold, Nicolai, Manuel, Frischlin, Alherus, 
Pamphilus, Hans Sachs, Kolmar, Augsburg, Rebhuhn, and 
Zurich. 

Prosc^ uTiters ^of the Reformation period were Aegtdiiis 
Tschudi, Sebastian Franck and Johannes Agricola. 

Johann Fischart (1589) was a keen satirist, the Ger¬ 
man Rabelais. 

The most popular book of die late sixteenth century was 
a History of Doctor Faustus. 
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Some German drama showed the influence of the Eng- 
lish comedians. 

Academical poetry was begun by Melissus and Weck- 
herlin, and 1600 ushered in the period o£ the academical 
poets. 

Martin Opitz von Boberfeld is famous for Von der 
Deutxhen poetry. 

Fleming, Gryphius, and Logau led the First Silesian 
School in literature. 

Paul Cerhardt created the evangelical sacred song, Jfreui 
und Trostlied, 

The rejuvenation of Catholic poetry was led by John 
Schefflcr (Angelus Silesius) who wrote: 

“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethleltem 
be bom, 

And not within tiiyself, thy soul ivill fae forlorn.*' 

The middle of the seventeenth century saw a conflict 
between the academic and the popular tendency in the 
novel, the academic trend represented by Moscheroscb, 
and the popular by Grlmmelshausen. 

The Second Silesian School had as its chief poetic lu¬ 
minary, Hoffmann von Hofmannswaldau. 

Lohenstein authored fascinating tragedies. 

Echoes of the Silesian School greet us in the pages of 
Schmoicke and Duke Ulrich of Brunswick. 

The opera-poets of Hamburg carried through some far 
flights in the latter half of the seventeenth century. There 
was a common-sense reaction in the -works of Wenucke 
and Zittau. 

I/;ibniz shone as the universal scholar and prince of 
idealistic philosophers. He is famous for his Discourse on 
Metaphysics and Monadohgy. 

About 1700 appeared the first independent poets — 
Gunther and Haller. 

Through Gottsched and his disciples arose the French 
School in German poetry, a school which met with opposi¬ 
tion. 
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Schnabel composed The Jshnd of Felsenburg, and other 
significant s^Titing was done by Hagedom, Gellert, and 
Rabener. 

In the second halE oE the eighteenth century, Klopstoch 
wrote The Messiah, 

The eighteenth'century Wolfenbiiltel Fragments were 
tlie first work of rational Biblical criticism. Reimarus 
authored, and Lessing published. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, that genius of the novel and 
the drama, called for a liberal religious attitude. He re* 
garded all religions as products of historical development, 
and he had the historical sense to appreciate the roles 
which tJie various religions had played in history. It was 
his great message that no religion has a monopoly of the 
trutli, and tliai belief should be left to private conscience. 
Lessing's masterpiece. Nathan the Wise, teaches tolerance 
by the analogy of the three rings: 

‘"Tis possible the father chose no longer 
To tolerate the one ring's tyranny; 

And certainly, as he much loved you all. 

And loved you all alike, it could not please him. 

By favoring one, to be of two the oppressor. 

Let each feel honored by this free affection 
Umvarped of prejudice; let each endeavor 
To vie witli both his brothers in displaying 
Tlie virtue of his ring; assist its might 
With gentleness, benevolence, forbearance.” 

The Jei^Tsh genius Moses Mendelssohn integrated the 
Jetvs into European civilization, and shorved tlie compa¬ 
tibility of Judaism witlt modem thought. He wrote for 
Jew and Christian alike. 

Klcist, Goiter, and Ramler shone as Ijtic poets. 

The dramatists Cronegh. Brawe. and Weisse did plays 
of enduring value. 

V\ inckelmann authored his influential ffistory of the 
Art of Antii}iiity. ^ ' 

Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803) asserted: 
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“Destiny never forsakes the good man, so long as he does 
not forsake himself.” In his Letters on Behalf of the 
Progress of I-Iu 7 rtaniiy, Herder condemns all the horrible 
moral ravages of war. 

Christoph Martin Wieland, in his Glimpse of a World 
of Innocent People, imagines a realm of "peaceful human 
beings, , . . Imowing nothing of blood-stained food,” 
Wieland was a romantic poet, influenced by Rousseau, 
and he served as professor of phtlosopiiy at Erfurt, 

The famous Storm and Stress period resulted in the 
Classic Period of German Literature, Herder tvas the 
ethical center oE tlie movement. The poetic brotherhood 
launched a revival of lyric |ioetxy. Among the great writers 
of the lime were Goethe, Schiller, Klinger, Lenz, Muller, 
Hippel, Heinse, Claudius, and Sdiubart, Distinctive Ger¬ 
man literature was created, and even world literature. 

Huneker calls Goethe "the greatest among moderns." 
This universal scholar revered Natural Law as tlie stabili¬ 
ty behind the how of phenomena. Goethe could not re¬ 
spect "him wlio ttfould compare the light webs he spins 
out of Ills brain with Nature’s Eternal Woof,” 

Goetile's Fa 7 tst, the epic of the human soul, holds this 
passage of profound philosophy; “With the people and 
especially Tviih the clergy who have Him daily upon tlieir 
tongues, God becomes a phrase, a mere name, which tliey 
utter ivithoui any accompanying idea. But if they were 
penetrated with His greatness, they would rather be 
dumb, for very reverence would not dare to name Him.” 

Goethe says in his poem, Torquato Tasso (Auslander's 
translation): 


“His eye scarce skims the earth, his ear absorbs 
The symphony of Nature; all Life’s gifts 
And the great deeds and dooms of history 
His eager heart makes joyously his own. 

All separateness assembles and makes whole; 
And he breathes life into the very stones. 

What we bold common, often he exalts. 

Yet sees tlie cheapness in the things we prize.” 
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Schiller asserted: “Man not only may but shoitld bring 
pleasure and duty in relation to one another; he should 
obey his reason ivith joy/' A lover of all humanity^ Schiller 
exclaimed from die depUis of his heart: “Be ye embracedj 
O millions!” 

Johann Paul Richter ’isTote brilliant esthetic criticisms 
and great poetry. His Leaven delivers the message that 
all life is sacredp and tliat one sins against his own life 
when he is cruel to other men* or to the lower animals. 

^'Love is an essential impulse*” he wrote* "and this 
central fire, in the form of compassion* often pierces its 
earth-crust/* 

Other great poets were Holderlin* hlatthison. and Salis. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) set forth tiie philosophical 
principles of democra^ in his tvorks, and diampioned 
scientific natural religion. The starry heavens above and 
the moral laiv wndiin filled him with equal aw^e. "Time 
and space have empirical reality," he wrote* *‘but tran¬ 
scendental ideality/* 

Karl Wilhelm von Humboldt was a student of litera* 
lure and a brilliant educator. His younger brother F.H.A. 
Humboldt authored Cosmos, 

The nineteentli century saxv the dawn of the Romantic 
School of Schiegelp Novalis, Tieck, Brentano, Arnim* 
Fouque, and Hoffmann. The Tales of Hoffmann is the 
w ork of an imaginative story-teller who was *'epicurean to 
effeminacy and stoical to rigidity.” 

Heinrich von RIeist was an outstanding dramatist. 

The transition to modern poetry was made by Schulze, 
Chamisso* and Eichcndorff* all of whom retained echoes 
of the Romantic SchooL 

Friedrich Ruckert created poetry^ "in the spirit of Ori¬ 
ental masters. He knetv diirty languages* and w*as thor¬ 
oughly at home in Oriental mysticism. He is famous for 
his Oriental translations as well as his original creations. 

Philosophy was advanced by Hegel, Fichte, Schelling* 
and Schleiermachcr. Hegel teaches us that "the actual is 
rationah and the rational u actuaL" The universe is 
the development of thought, through a continuous pro- 
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of Thesis^ Antithesis, and Synthesis* Hegel held that 
the lower animals are enslaved by the material environ¬ 
ment, but that man increasingly places his life upon a 
spiritual foundation. Benedetto Croce says of Hegel: 
"“'In every field he discovers deep relationships and Bashes 
out brilliant comparisons. . - . He always carries the mind 
into those sublime regions in which historical thought 
should move.'* 

Feuerbach urged that religion as generally understood 
be replaced by the sentifnent of humanity. His cast of 
thought was mysiicah He ^vas able to believe only in an 
impersonal immortality* He stated that he had learned 
more ftom life than from his university training. Eventu* 
ally he forsook the metaphysicians as verbal jugglers* and 
placed all his hope in the scientific investigation of actual 
physical and psychological phenomena* He interpreted 
religion as something horn of the hopes and necessities of 
man's nature. '"Theology is anthropology," he said. 

The nine teen tli-century historian Niebuhr complained 
that "while a history of medicine can obviously not be 
ivrltten through pure erudition and without understand¬ 
ing of medicine, yet histories of peoples get written with* 
out serious study of religious^ economic, and philosophic 
cal questions."* 

Raumer and Schlosser penned significant prose works. 

Heinrich Heine (1797-1856) was the poet of the Young 
Germany Movement. The Lorelei is a poem of rare sharp¬ 
ness and street ness, Heine also gave the world these ad¬ 
mirable prose utterances: 

"Youth is unselfish in its thoughts and feelings. On that 
account it feels truth most deeply." 

^'The defense of the inalienable rights of the spirit has 
been the chief business of my life*" 

*'Our first duty is to become healthy." 

"Tfiere are certain mirrors so constructed that they 
would present even Apollo as a caricature.” 

Gustav von Struve ™ lawyer* diplomat^ historian, 
sayist, novelist* and vegetarian — observes in The Founda- 
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iion of a New World-View: “'Every step from the lower 
condition to a higher is bound up with certain difficulties. 
This is especially tlie case when it is a (Question of shak' 
ing off habits strengthened by numbers and length of 
time. But were the human race lacking in die power to 
progress, then the step , . - from savage barbarousness to 
a certain stage in civilization would have been impossible. 
Man's forward-steps have brought many struggles in their 
train. . . . The great majority of men hold fast to old 
prejudices. They struggle, not seldom with senseless rage, 
against enlightenment and reason. A century often passes 
away before a new idea has forced the way for the spread 
of new blessings." 

The political lyric was represented by Heiwegh, Freili- 
gratli, Dingelsiedt, Grun, Mosen, and Lenau. 

Master novelists were Alexis. Holtei. Auerbach. Seals- 
rield'Postl. Stifter, and Frey tag. 

Emanuel Gcibel was the most popular lyric poet. 

^ Platen struck blows at despotic Covernnient in his poli¬ 
tical writings, 

The Austrian dramatist Franz Grtllparzer dared to throw 
off intellectual fetters, hence his tragedies waited long for 
recognition. Other great figures of the nineteenth<eiitury 
drama were Hebbel, Ludwig, and KleUt 

Richard "Wagner, in his prose collection Religion end 
condemned human blood-lust as a mark of the degen¬ 
eration of die human race, and urged man to return to 
his true sublimity of nature. Wagner's prose w'orks are 
as great as his music. 

Longfellow has given us this beautiful translation from 
the poetry of Ludwig Uhland: 

Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 

That castle by die sea? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

^V^ell have 1 seen that castle. 

That casde by the sea, 

And the moon above it standing. 

And die mist rise solemnly." 
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Ferdinand Hiller composed one of Germany's best- 
known religious poems: 

"Lord of tny inmost heart’s recesses 
Abide with me. 

Solace and joy ’mid all distresses. 

Abide with me. 

In joy-time guard me from the error 
Of vanity, 

And when my spirit quails in terror. 

Abide with me." 

Mommsen, author of an authoritative History of RomOt 
was respected by nineteentli-century scholars as "well-nigh 
the greatest scholar of all times." 

Two other nineteenth<entury historians worthy of men¬ 
tion were Leopold von Ranke and G. G. Gervinus. 

Among the philosophers were Schopenhauer, Lotte, 
Nietzsche, Haeckel, and Baer, 

Niettsche was a prose-poet; Saintsbury appreciates in 
his prose "the most enchanting grace of melody." He 
studied Greek, philology, and tried to enter into the Greek 
spirit. He pronounced it the glory of man to create great¬ 
ly, He condemned the vulgar philosophy that dismissed 
all ultimate questions as "unknowable," and accepted no 
realities apart from sensedata, technics, and demoraliz¬ 
ing comforts. Too many moderns have passed their lives 
asvay on the merely-physical level. 

Nietzsche knew "the reaffirmation of the will to live, 
in the face of death, and the joy of its inexhaustibility 
when so reaffirmed.’’ He called for an upward evolution¬ 
ary climb to die Beyondman: “In the mountains of truth 
you never climb in vain. Either you reach a higher point 
today, or you exercise your strength in order to be able 
to climb higher tomorrow,” In his championship of 
what he conceived to be the "noble values," Nietzsche 
held that “a few strong men are worth all the rest of the 
world,” Like Biirekhardt, be deeply admired the men of 
the Renaissance. He attacked his own generation for its 
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berd-regimentationr stupidity, cant, hypocrisy, and wor¬ 
ship of mediocrity. He glorified upward change and 
growth in such passages as the following: 

“Only he that alteieth remains unalterably mine.” 

“The best and most wholesome thing in science, as in 
mountains, is the air that blows there.” 

“To ensure the etemaj pleasure of creation, the eternal 
affirmation of the will to live, the eternity of birth-pangs 
is absolutely required.” 

’*A new world remains to be discovered. * . . Hoist sail, 
O Philosophers!” 

Unfortunately, Nictrsdie was not uncorrupted by the 
ideology of Prussian militarism. But it is only ffiir, in this 
imperfect world, to judge men by their best, 

Haeckel set forth die philosophy of Monism, holding 
that "tlie etliical craving of our emotion is satisfied by 
Monism no less than is the logical demand for causality 
on the part of reason.” Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe 
was translated into more than a score of languages, and 
millions have found the book rewarding despite its un¬ 
duly materialistic bias. Therein the German philosopher 
smtes; “Humanity is but a transitory phase of the evolu¬ 
tion of an eternal substance, a particular phenomenal form 
of matter and energy, the true proportion of winch we 
soon perceive when we set it on die background of in¬ 
finite space and eternal time.” 

Karl Ernst Baer acknowledged the primacy of Mind 
in his unitary philosophy: “The one great thought that 
controls the evolution of life is same that gathered the 
pattered Fragments of space into spheres and linked them 
into solar systems." 

Gustav ^ Theodor Fcchner, the German physicist and 
psychologist, founded the science of Psychophysics. "What 
docs the anatomist see in a man’s brain?," he a-rote. "It 
l™i_^ labyrinth of whitish filaments, the meaning 
o which he cannot read. And what does the brain see in 
itselP w'orld of light, and sound, and thoughts, associa- 
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tions, fancies, emotions of love and hatred* This will help 
you to realise the difference between that which you see 
of the worldp looking at it from the outride, and that 
Tvhich the world secs within itself.*" 

Auzengruber was a great Gettnan naturalist who had 
an interesting style of writing. 

Especially important nineteenth-century men of letters 
were Otto Ludwig, Friederich Hebbel, Gottfried Keller, 
Paul Heyse, Theodore Storm, and the brilliant Reuter. 

The German poet Detlev von Liliencron has done some 
splendid imaginative work. 

StoEskof is famous for his comedy, Der Herr Maire. 

Franz Lieber looms large as a German scientist and 
philosopher^ 

Ernst Mach is not only a mathematician, but he has 
also written upon psychology. 

The best-known German psychologist is Sigmund Freudi 
who explains his system concisely and comprehensively in 
A General Introduciian to Psychoanalysis, 

The novels and dramas of Gerhardt Hauptmann and 
Hermann Sudermann shine brightly in German letten* 

Sensitive Hauptmann^ a pantheist and a liberal, won 
the Nobel Prize for his beautiful fantasia> The Sunken 
BelL His masterful work, The Fool in Christ: Emanuel 
Quintf translates the life of the Nazarene into the ex¬ 
periences of a modern German peasants Hauptmann dra¬ 
matized the ivoeful industrial life of his native province 
Silesia (^"We're in an awful slate here; it's not living 
and it"s not dying") in a play of Ibsen-inspired naturalism. 
The Weavers. There is no structural technique in this 
drama, but only a succession of poignant scenes which 
convey tlie social injustices that cause desperate revolts of 
the disinherited* 

Sudermann, author of Frau Sorge said in igoo: "T 
call upon Germany to undertake a struggle against ob¬ 
scurantism in the sense in tvhich Lessing, Voltaire, and 
Ulrich von Hiitten understood that struggle.'* Sudermann's 
novels and dramas are characterized by candid naturalism. 

Anhur Schnitzler, a Viennese physician* undertook a 
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literarj' diagncKSiS of Austrian middle-cla^ life and love in 
the early part of the twentieth century^ subtly blending 
romanticism and realism. 

The early twentieth century brought a Gennan revolt 
against depressing extremes of literary Naturalism* a revolt 
which tcK>k the name of Exprc^tsionism, The Naturalists ob¬ 
jectively recorded the mechanism of tire world with their 
camera-minds^ But the Expressionists took the subjec- 
tive stand that outer facts are mere symbols to be dealt 
with by the creative activity of the perceiving mind. In. 
Expressiotiism^ matter yielded to Spirit. The Expressionists 
interpreted tlirough tlieir intuitive moodsp and freely 
’ivrouglu a human meaning from tlie indifferent clay. 

The Expressionist approach, under whatever namej has 
always been that of poetic natures. 

Count Keyserling (who tvandcred the tvorld over in his 
quest for wLsdom)^ Rudolph Steiner, and other sensitive 
souls stimulated die love of philosophy in modem Ger- 
many» Steiner says: ”Only the language of a greater 
world makes this present visible world understandable/* 

AfujtV 

The very soul of mankind shines in the luminous glory 
of German music. 

Bach had nearly tivo centuries of family musical back¬ 
ground behind him. This man of genius thrilled the 
eighteenth century ^vith compositions of the highest order. 

Handel* the son of a German barber, produced his great 
compositions in England. 

Mozart the prodigy composed music at the age of four. 
He was bom a Catliolic, but he became a Freemason. He 
was ill when C^unt Walsegg commissioned him to com¬ 
pose his Re^fjuiem^ and he construed this assigiiinent as 
the mystical warning of his own approaching death. The 
great musician died without the sacrament of the Church. 
He was buried in a pauperis grave. Now his mass for the 
dead is a favorite in the Cadiolic ritual. 

Beethoven transcended creedal religion> as did such 
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other great mmkianj of the world as Mozart, Mendels^ 
sohn, Strauss, Schumann. Debussy, Verdi, Berlioz, Bizet, 
Brahms, Boito, and Clicrubini. Beethoven, more than any 
other artist, kneiv the cosmic religious experience. His 
eyes tvere opened to the supreme possibilities of tlie 
human soul hy way of artistic intuition, Beethoven cap¬ 
tures the supreme mystery of life in his Fifth Symphony. 
Cosmic power thrills through the opening theme, and as 
this masterpiece goes on, it makes a sublime transition to 
the triumphant serenity of the last movement. 

As J. W. N. Sullivan shows us in his little biography, 
Beetkcfuerij this great man's profound life-understanding 
enabled him to bear up through struggles and difficulties 
which would have been too much for the ordinary mortal. 

Beethoven said: "In my instrumental music, I always 
have tlie whole in my mind. . . . The only good thing is 
a beautiful, good soul, iirhich is recognized in everything, 
and in the presence of which there need be no conceal¬ 
ment. One must be somebody if one ivishes to appear so. 
The world is bound to recognize one; it is not always un¬ 
just. To me, however, recognition is a matter of no im¬ 
portance, for I have a higher aim.” 

Tlie transition from the Classical to the Romantic in 
German music was achieved by the nineteenth-century 
composers Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and 
Liszt. 

Daniel Gregory Mason says of Schumann, in The jRo- 
mantic Composers: "All Schumann's work tends in the 
direction of what is highest and most beautiful in music. 
Much he achieved, but much more he realized only as 
an ideal realizes that to which it points, and in some sense 
gives it solid reality in the tvorld. Whenever and ivherevet 
men pursue what is pure, high, fresh, noble, and fair in 
music, there the spirit of Schumann will be at work.'* 

Franz Schubert brought to his irork "an exquisite fancy, 
a noble imagination, and a lofty poetical spirit,'* as Henry 
Frederick Frost bears out in his interesting little volume, 
Schubert. The Austrian composer is best-known for the 
incompatible (7n;^nisjFied Symphony. 
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Felix Mendelssohn, grandson of the great Jewish phi¬ 
losopher Moses Mendelssohn, expressed in his music 
Tnoods of magical gaiety and brilliance, sentimentality and 
sweetness, and impressive earnestness of a melancholy 
cast* Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason says of Mcndelssohii's 
"mood of magic and witch"Few composers have so 
mastered the fairy-like vein, the vein of the delicate, the 
rapid, the kaleidoscopic. Witness tJie Midsummer Night*s 
Dream Overture^ the Scherzo of the Scotch Symphony/* 

Schima Kaufman telb in Afendelssohn: A Second 
Elijah: "After all is said against him, there b yet a sphere 
of enchantment and inhnite tenderness left. His refine¬ 
ment of technic is consummate and never-failing. No 
one, not even a Mozart, could be more meticulous in the 
selection and placement of his tones. His peerless mastery 
is not only evident in detail, but also in the architec¬ 
tonic organization of each part and the wholeni” 

Brahms was known for the inwardness of his disposi¬ 
tion. He was so absorbed in his artistic ideal that he con¬ 
cerned himself but little mih the external world. Brahms 
is generally classified as a Romanticist because be began 
in the most romantic vein, but he increasingly subor- 
dmatetl the play of feeling to sovereign Form. As R. 
Farqubarson Sharp has written, in Makers of Music, 
Brahms was "the greatest of hh contemporaries, and the 
worthiest to be considered the successor of Beethoven*" 
James Huneker, in jPatnied Veils, gives us this understand¬ 
ing estimate: "Brahms ... is a mystic. His music some¬ 
times registers moods recondite, moods that transcend 
normal psychic experiences. * * * The utterances of Brahms 
are seemingly prophetic: a prophet who does not com¬ 
prehend his own speech, though the fiery coal has touched 
his lips into eloquence.” The Tour Serious Songs of 
Brahms are noble, dignified, and deep* expressing the 
mature assimilation and synthesis of his rare and sweep¬ 
ing insights. 

Franz Liszt was a most original Romantic composer* 
Some judge him the ^eatest pianist that ever livedo the 
master both of technique and of poetic interpretatzoD. 
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But his compositions tend 10 be a little artibtiab rhetori- 
cab and labored. Among his works are Faust Symphonies 
Les Preludes^ Orphee^ Prometheus^ and Die Ideale. 

Meyerbeer introduced grand opera which has been the 
joy of the world. 

Wagner early familiarised himself with the works of 
Beethoven. In Tannbdusers Wagner forsook the arbitrary 
traditions %vhich had prevailed in opera^ and pioneered 
a kind of musical drama which would revolutionize the 
art. This daring innovator astonished the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury with his revolutionary operatic synthesis of the arts, 
‘"a perfect combination of music and poetry * interpreted 
by means of the stage.Most of the musical world made 
him the object of bitter tirades. But Liszt and 3 few 
otliers appreciated his creative genius, and gave him the 
confidence to go on. Wagner never forsook his ideals to 
win critical esteem. He expressed in his work both the 
sensual |oy of life and the summit of spirituality. Certain 
passages of Tn$ta7i and Isolde^ which Huneker calls '*a 
tonal orgasm/" actually constitute 3 matchless interpreta¬ 
tion of human passion in its full round. 

Profound, mysteriouSi Nieuschean music emerged from 
the soul of the great modernist composer, Richard Strauss. 
Among his works are Elektra^ Salomes Also Sprach Zam~ 
thiLstras and Helen of Egypt. 
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Italy h:i5 worn the Imperial, the Ecclesiastical, and the 
Intellectual Crown of Europe in the course of its long 
history. In earlier chapters w'e have dealt at some length 
ttficli the ancient Roman Empire, the medieval Papacy, 
and the Renaissance in Italy, Here we shall be content 
with a brief review of the earlier periods, and shall give 
our main attention to the Age of Stagnation, the Napo¬ 
leonic Era, the Reawakening, and tlie Age of J„iberation 
and Uniheation, We shall treat of the Fascist inisadven- 
lure, iw defeat, and the great germinal ideals which hold 
rich promise for tlie future of Italy. 

Count Antonio Cippico has beautifully wTiiten, in 
the Central Problem of the AlediterraneAn: 

Few other nations have given, or are still giving, to the 
world as many idealists, mystics, and dreamers as Italy. 
From St. riiomas to St, Francis of Assisi, from Tommaso 
Campanella to Giuseppe Mazzini, the progress of our his¬ 
tory is led by true torchbearets who on earth have followed 
the quest of the Ideal. . . . Our greatest poet, Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri, besides giving the Italians their forma meritis and 
their language, taught them also to tliink. to act. and 
to build ... up from earth to heaven, . . . 

Soon after the fall of Rome's temporal empire, Rome 
rises again through the religious empire of die Papacy. 
Italy, although divided and enslaved as a nation, yet sheds 
on the barbarous or semi barbarous world the light of 
her poetry, arts, and science; gives Dante and Leonardo, 
Mantegna and Michelangelo, Galileo and Volta- gives 
pioneers to new^ worlds, from Marco Polo, the discoverer 
of fnnhest Asia, to Christopher ColuTnbiis and Araeriro 
Vespucci, the discoverers of this continent, . . 

The story- of ancient Italy is die story of Rome until 
4,6 A.D,, when Odaicer (die mightiest German general 
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in It^ly) made himself master of tlie half of the 

Romani Empire. Rome had been regarded as the Eternal 
City. W^lien it fell, die Empire in the West Jiad nothing 
to support it. Italy was taken by a barbarian general of 
German bloody Spain by the Suevi and the Visigoths^ Gaul 
by the Franks. Burgundians, and Akmanni. England by 
by the Angles and SaKons, and Africa by die Vandals. In 
tlie succeeding period of European history, die old popula¬ 
tions of the Roman Empire mingled with tlic barbarian 
conquerors* 

In 493^ Odoacer was overtliro^vn by Theodoric, leader 
of tlie invading East Goths. Theodoric ruled as King 
until 536, and endeavored to preserve what was left of the 
ancient civilization. After he died, the Eastern Emperor 
justinian sent his General Belisarius to conquer die Goths. 
TJie defeated Goths withdrew from Italy* 

Justithanks successors at Constantinople lost much of 
the Western Empire to the invading Lombards, In 568* 
the barbarian Lombards came from die north, over tlie 
Alps, into the plain of nordiern Italy which is still called 
Lombardy. The Lombards overran the North and strips 
of teiTiEorv' down the center of Italy^ but they were un¬ 
able to finish the conquest of the peninsula. Their king¬ 
dom, a loose confederation of more than diirty duchies, 
lasted from 568 until 774. 

As Henry Dwight Sedgwick notes, in A S/^ori History 
of Italy: ^^Onc great political effect of the Lombard con¬ 
quest was the opportunity which it gave the Papacy* while 
Lombard and Byzantine were buffeting each odicr, to 
grow strong and independent* Had Italy remained a 
Greek province the Pope ivould have been a mere pro¬ 
vincial bishop. * . , Had Italy become a Lombard king¬ 
dom, the Pope would have been a royal appoiniee; but 
widi the Lombard kings fighting the Byzantine Exarchs, 
each side needing papal aid and sometimes bidding for 
itp the Pope ivas enabled to become master of the city 
and of the duchy of Rome, and the real head of the Laun 
people as well as of die Latin clergy.” The Latin people 
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looked to the Pope for protection as their spiritual and 
temporal ruler. 

In 726, the image-breaking decree tvhich was promuL 
gated by the Emperor Leo III caused the Pope to support 
a rebellion in Italy. The bond w'as broken between Con¬ 
stantinople and Rome. At this time, the Lombards tried 
to complete their conquest of Italy. They captured Ra¬ 
venna and the coast cities which had been held by the 
Eastern Empire, and they threatened Rome. But their 
King Liutprand avoided an attempt on the city out of 
deference to Pope Gregory IL and even gave him some 
conquered towns. 

In 754, Pope Stephen II appealed in person to Pepin 
to help him against the Lombard King Aistulf. The 
Pope anointed Pepin King of the Franks. Pepin forced 
Aistulf to surrender his conquest of the coast cttieSj and 
to give tliem to the Pope. 

Pepin’s son Cliarlemagne served the Pope by leading 
his army into Italy and ending the Lombard rule. As 
James Richard Joy records, in Men and Cities of Italy: 
"On Christmas day of the year 800 A.D„ before the high 
altar of the old church of St, Peter at Rome, Pope Leo HI 
placed tlie crown of the Caesars upon his German brow. 
The head of the Christian Church in that act allied him¬ 
self wi^ the most powerful prince of Christendom to 
reestablish, insofar as it might be, the world-empire of 
R^e, which to the men of those times was die only con¬ 
ceivable framework for that unity and peace which had 
vanished wdth the fall of the old regime. Charlemagne, 
the Frank, reigned for fourteen years as Roman emperor.” 

There would be many struggles between Emperors and 
Popes over supremacy of authority. 

There were struggles between the jealous cities of the 
Kingdom of Italy, and it was the battleground of foreign 
armies. 

Southern Italy and Sicily were ovemin by the Byzan¬ 
tines, Lombards, and Saracens, In the eleventh century, 
the Normans drove them out, and established the power¬ 
ful Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. ^ 
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Otto the Great, having subdued the Lombards in the 
North, was eroded Emperor in 962. Otto the Great was 
tlic King of Germany. Having conquered Northern Italy, 
he established the feudal system. In the later years of the 
tenth century, many were shocked at the spectacle of 
unfit Pop^ being elected by bribery or through the fevor- 
itism of women. Otto the Great deprived the Roman 
people of their power to create Popes, with the result 
that Rome tried to throw off her allegiance to the Em¬ 
pire, 

With tlie rise of the Norman power in the South* the 
strengthening of the Papal States, and the growth of the 
City States, the Imperial authority was well-nigh dis¬ 
placed, "'As soon as die pressure of Imperial authority 
was removed,” notes Sedgwdek, ''the Papacy tended to 
become the prize of municipal politics, and different 
parties in Rome (if the turbulent mobs may be called so) 
struggled 10 get possession of it,*" 

The nor them lialian cities formed die Lombard 
League and successfully resisted the efforts of Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa to establish his authority over their 
local affairs in the latter half of the tivelfih century. As 
a rule, diese Italian cities were governed by an oligarchy 
made up of the wealthier citizens. They were always at 
war with each other but they became wealthy and power¬ 
ful. ''Never was power so stained wdth crimes/' says Sis- 
mondi in his History of the Italian Republics. Venice 
and Florence took their place among the important Slates 
of Europe. Dante (1365-1331) made the Florentine tongue 
immortal widi his poetry. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the kingdom of Naples 
occupied Southern Italy. The Papal States stretched in a 
diagonal band across die center of the peninsula. The 
North was divided among the City-States, the greatest of 
which were Venice and Florence. Venice, a city of mer¬ 
chants* was ruled by an aristocracy. Florence was a re¬ 
public, but its Government came under the direction of 
the family of the Medici. Rome was governed by the 
Popes, After the return of the Papacy from Avignon in 
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1417, the Popes rebuilt Rome on a magnificent scale, 
hiring the greatest artists and architects to beautify their 
capital. 

The fourteen tlKcntury poet Petrarch led the classical 
revival. Italy tvas in her High Renaissance from 1499 to 
15$ t. The Papacy supported the Renaissance, but "did 
not foresee that tlie Renaissance, with its spirit oE exami- 
nation, investigation, criticism, with its encouragement of 
the free play of the human mind, was necessarily prepar¬ 
ing the way for the Reformation." TJierc was beautiful 
architecture in tlie Italian cities of tlie Renaissance. 
Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael were master painters. 
Micliclangelo created the famous statue of Moses, and 
painted a gigantic fresco of the Last Judgment on the 
wall of the Si Stine Chapel, Benvenuto Cellini was an 
outstanding jew'cler and sculptor. Among the great Italian 
poets were Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso. The Re¬ 
naissance vvas the Age of Discovery, both geographically 
arid intellectually. Renaissance man rvas more concerned 
widi the here than tvith tlie hereafter. 

In the latter years of the fifteentli century, Naples and 
Sicily were in the hands of tiie Spanish Kings of Aragon. 
Charles VlII of France tried unsuccessfully to seize the 
Spanish territory as a preface to uniting Italy under his 
auUiority. His successors Louis XII and Francis I tried 
to extend tlie French power in Italy. Francis I was re¬ 
peatedly ivoisted in protracted warfare witli the Emperor 
Charles V. By the Peace of Cambrai (1529) the Haps- 
burgs got a hold on Italy which would not be broken 
until the nineteenth-century establishment of the King¬ 
dom of Italy. In consequence of tlie military campaigns 
in the peninsula, Italian culture spread to the northern 
nations. 

After 1510, Italy’s Golden Age was over, though the de- 
clme ivas gradual. Italy would know hundreds of years of 
national degradation. But even in Italy's Age of Stagnation. 
Ventee remained one of tlie important powers of Europe. 

The sixteenth century was the century of the Protestant 
RefonTtatiDn, and of the Catholic Counter-Reformation. 
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As Sedgwick cleverly puts it: "Borne upward and onward 
by the forces of reform and conservatism, the Modem 
Papacy rose triumphant on the ruins of the Papacy of the 
Renaissance." 

During the struggle lietween France and Austria in the 
seventeenth century and early in the eighteenth, the 
house of Savoy secured Sardinia. The duke of Savoy as¬ 
sumed Uie title of King of Sardinia. 

After the Frendi Revolution, the French armies expelled 
the Austrians from northern Italy, though the Austrians 
retained possession of Venice, The French established the 
Cisalpine, Ligurian, Roman, and Parthenopean repub¬ 
lics. But when Napoleon was firmly in power, he re* 
pressed tiie democratic movements in Italy. He grasped 
for himself the Iron CrowTi of Lombardy, and gave 
Naples first to his brother Joseph and later to Joachim 
Murat, Rome was part of the French Empire. After the 
fell of Napoleon, die Congress of Vienna restored the 
eighteenth century order with but few changes, 

Italy was just a geograpliital expression. The Congress 
of Vienna (1S15) left the peninsula divided into a large 
number of separate States. Austria ovimed Lomljardy and 
Venetia, Austrian princes ruled over Parma, Milena, 
and Tuscany. The House of Savoy ruled in Sardinia and 
Piedmont, The Pope governed Rome and the Papal 
States. A Bourbon sat on the Throne of the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily). Italy w'as split up 
into many principalities, and die Italian people were 
much oppressed. 

Europe was dismembered by the Congress of Vienna, 
As Van Loon remarks, "the peace of the cemetery" pre¬ 
vailed, The divided and defenseless States groaned under 
tyranny. No one could express a liberal opinion with 
safety. Outwardly despotism was re-established. Privileged 
persons pretended that the ideals of the French Revolu¬ 
tion had never taken root in men's hearts. 

Austria resisted any change in the Italian situation, and 
the rulers of the sevemi Italian States stubbornly preserved 
the status quo. But the oppressed and divided Italian 
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people inwar^lly de$)red the restoration of tlieir nations! 
solidarity. The Carbonari (Charcoal-buraers), a secret 
society organized against des^tism. plotted for freedom 
and for constitutions. The tnenibers were thickest in the 
Kingdom of Naples, hot the society spread throughout 
Italy, Lord Byron ivas visiting Ravenna irhen he enrolled 
in the Carbonari. Italy's Reasrakening Period began in 
1820, 

In 1820, a reljellion in Naples won a constitution grant¬ 
ing a parliament, a free press, and trials according to law. 
But the Holy Alliance (eager to "make the world safe 
for autocra^’") charged Austria with the duty of restoring 
despotism in Naples, and despotism was restored. The 
rebels were punished. 

In the North, the Lombardy Government imprisoned 
the rebels Silvio Pellico, Maroncelli, and others, Confa- 
lonicri. head of the Milanese nobility, bore martyrdom 
for his love of freedom. Castillia, Foresti, and Albinola 
found refuge in the United States. 

The Italian people yearned for the unification of Italy 
and the lighting of freedom's torch. Brave liberals made 
a very religion of this dream. But practical-minded states¬ 
men ti'cre convinced that the dream could never come 
true. The Austrians controlled the Papal police. Friends 
of liberty were chained in solitary dungeons where they 
suffered hunger, cold, and insult for many long years. 
The revoUitionary movement which the Carbonari organ¬ 
ized in 1820 was put down by the armies of Mettemich. 
But the Carbonari and other societies of Italian nation¬ 
alists continued their secret struggle undaunted. A liberal 
sect called the Americani held secret meetings in the 
forest, and sang a song with the words: “We are all sol¬ 
diers for liberty." Lord Byron, helper of the Italian 
liberals, asserted: “Out of such times heroes spring." 

Old King Vittorio Emanuele resigned in favor of his 
younger brother Carlo Felice (who was then absent), 
and appointed Carlo Alberto regent. In March i8ai. Carlo 
Alberto proclaimed a constitution. But the new King an¬ 
nulled It and drove the regent out of the country. An 
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Austrian army helped the King suppress the revolt. It was 
a liberal in exile who impressed sixteen-year-old Mazzini 
with "the idea of an existing wrong in my own country 
against which it was a duty to struggle, and the thought 
that I too must bear my part in that struggle." 

Reaction again felt secure. The secret police went on 
with their spying, and made it hard for patriotic Italians 
who tried to oppose die despotisms which were main¬ 
tained in Italy by Austria and the Holy Alliance. 

From 1831 to 1847, Italy was in a perturbed condition. 
It was very hard for freedom-lovers. The liberal poet 
Feecolo fled to England for refuge, Manzoni tvrote pa¬ 
triotic plays. In an opera of Bellini, the censor substituted 
world "loyalty” for the word "liberty." Leopardi sobbed 
in his poem, "To Italy:" 

"O my country, I see the walls, the arches. 

The columns, the statues, the defenseless towers 
Of our forefathers, 

But die glory I do not see." 

After a village insuiTection, Francis T of Naples ordered 
that nventy-six heads be cut off and exhibited in cages. 

Parma and Modena and the Romagna revolted, but 
Austrian soldiers came in to put down the insurrection. 
Privileged priestly Government was restored in the Ro¬ 
magna. The Papal Curia did nothing for reform under 
the reactionary Pope Gregory XVI. The Papal cities were 
squalid and ignorant. 

On the accession of Carlo Alberto (Charles Albert) to 
the Throne of Sardinia (1831), Mazzini told him in an 
anonymous letter that he w'ould have to either lead the 
national movement or be basely serv'ile to Austria: "Put 
yourself at the head of the nation, and on your banner 
write Union, Freedom, Independence. Sire, according to 
your answer, be sure that posterity will pronounce you 
either the first of Italian Men, or the last of Italian 
Tyrants. Choose." 

Mazzini ivas “the Saint Paul of the Rlsorgimento." He 
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bore iri) prison men t and exile for his dream: “To unite 
Italy, to make it into a Republic, and to turn all Europe 
into a federation of free and equal States." As Toynbee 
has noted: “A goal can often best be reached by aiming 
at a more ambitious goal beyond it." In 1831, Mazzini 
organized the Young Italy S^iety. Mazzini Uie idealist 
wrote these rousing words: 

"Love is the flight of the soul toward tlie great, the 
sublime, and the bcatitiful, rvhich are the shadows of 
God upon earth. Love humanity; thus only can you 
ascertain your own mission. 

"Young men, love and reverence die Ideal; that is the 
couniiy of the spirit, the city of the soul wherein all are 
brethren wlio believe in tlic inviolability of thonght and 
in the dignity of our essential natures. From that high 
sphere spring the principles wduch alone can redeem 
peoples, l,ove enthusiasm — the pure dreams of the 
virgin soul and the lofty visions of early youth; for they 
are the perfume of Paradise, 

"Res-pect, above all things, your conscience; have upon 
your lips the trutli that God has placed in your hearts: 
and while working togetlier hanncmiously jn all that 
tends to emancipation, es'en -with those who differ from 
you, yet ever bear erect your own banner. If you would 
emancipate yourselves from die arbitrary rule and tyranny 
of man, you must begin by rightly adoring God. The sole 
origin of everj' right is in a duty fulfilled. 

"Democracy is the progress of all through all under 
the leadership of the best and wisest. The people are no 
longer to be quieted by a few concessions. They seek the 
recognition of those rights of humanity which have been 
withheld from diem for ages. 

■‘Great revolutions are die work rather of principles 
than of bayonets, blind brute force may create victors, 
victims, and martyrs; but tyranny results from its triumph. 

"Monarchy will never number me among its servants 
or followers. No true friendship is possible save among 
free men and equals. There is no true country without 
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a uniform right. There is no true country where the 
unifonnity of chat right is violated by the existence of 
tiastes, privilcgeSp and ineqiiaJity. All privilege is a viola¬ 
tion of equality; all tyranny is a violation of liberty; and 
every act of egotism is a violation of fraternity. 

''We most strive to make of humanity one single family. 
Every people has its special mission, which will ccn 
operate toward tiie fulhUmcnt of the general mission of 
humanity. That mission constitutes its nationality. Na¬ 
tionality is sacred. Humanity will be truly constituted 
only IVhen all the peoples of which it is composed have 
acquired the free exercise of their sovereignty, and shall 
be associated in a Republican Confederation, governed 
and directed fay a common Declaration of Principles and 
a common PacE, towards the common aim — the discovery 
and fulfillment of the Universal Moral Law,"' 

Italy was a hotbed of crime, illiteracy, reaction, and 
official corruption, but die genius of Mai^zini stimulated 
the struggle for a unified and independent Italy which 
should contribute worthily to the progress of mankind. 
Other imters who promoted liberal ideals ivere PeUico, 
Niccolinip d'Ajcglio* Grossi, Cuerraz^in and GiobertL 

Pope Pius IX had liberal tendencies in 1846; he intro^ 
duced reforms in the Papal States. 

King Carlo Alberto withstood Austria in a dispute over 
ousioms, and spoke for the ideal of national independence. 

Italy's revolutionary^ will wras vigorously asserted in 
Palermo^ in 1848. The people drove out the Bourbon 
soldiers. The people of Naples succeeded in obtaining a 
constitution from their King. In Piedmonts Cavour called 
for a constitution and urged die banishment of the 
Jesuits. The city of Turin took up Cavour's appeal. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany granted a constittnion. Pope 
Pius IX gave the Papal States a constitution. 

Martial law suppressed the popular sentiment En the 
Austrian provinces, Lombardy and Venetia. but eventu¬ 
ally the Emperor promised a constituiton. Milan revolted* 
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and the iidd marshal and his men were driven from the 
city. The revolt spread through Lombardy. 

Cavoiir urged immediate war with Austria. A royal 
proclamation said that the Piedmontese army would march 
to the aid of Lombardy and Venice. The war was a na* 
tional cnisade. But Pope Pius IX wavered. In Naples, 
Ferdinand dissolved parliament and commanded his army 
to return home. In the North, old jealousies between the 
Italian States undermined the new union. Venice refused 
to unite with Piedmont in joint political confederation. 
Within a month. Piedmont was left alone to maintain the 
Italian cause in the field. Soon die defeated Piedmontese 
tvere forced to surrender Milan, and to retreat into their 
otvn land. Austria regained full jmssession of her pro¬ 
vinces, except the city of Venice. 

Ferdinand bombed the revolting city of Messina. 

On February 5. 1849, an assembly of Roman citizens 
(whom the Pope excommunicated) established the Roman 
Republic. 

In Tuscany, a provisional Government was appointed 
with a triumvirate at its head, but the Tuscans soon in¬ 
vited the Grand Duke to return. 

In the North, Piedmont and Austria renewed the war, 
and the Austrians were victorious. King Carlo Alberto 
abdicated in favor of his son, Vittorio Emanuele II. 

\razzini was at the bead of the Government in Rome. 
When war witli France ensued, Garibaldi was the military 
hero. Troops of volunteers came from all over Italy. But 
the defense of tlie Roman Republic did not su cc eed, 
French soldiers marched into Rome, and restored the 
Temporal Potver of the Pope, 

In all Italy, except Piedmont, reaction triumphed. After 
the uprisings of 1848-49, the old oppression returned for 
eight years more. When liberals were tried for political 
offenses, tvitnesses suborned by the Government told pal- 
pahlc lies. Thousands were thrown into filthy dunged, 
Gladstone complained: “The present practices of the 
Government of Naples in reference to real or supposed 
political offenders are an outrage upon religion, upon 
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civilization^ upon humanity', and upon decency. ... It is 
not mere imperfection that I am about to describe; it 
is incessant, systematic, deliberate violation of the law 
by the potver appointed to watch over and maintain it, 
The effect of all this is total inversion of all the moral 
and social ideas. Law, instead of being respected, is odious. 
Force and not affection is the foundation of Govertanent." 

In the Papal States, Pius IX {the ex-liberal) sided with 
the political reactionaries and with his reactionary Jesuits, 

Only in Piedmont was liberalism established. There 
liberal legislation was directed against outworn ecclesi¬ 
astical privileges. The great statesman Cavour had the ideal 
of "a free Church in a free State." 

In 1858, Cavour reached an understanding with Na¬ 
poleon Ill that France would lielp Piedmont in case of 
Austrian aggression. Piedmont, it should be noted, was 
united politically with the island of Sardinia. Napoleon 
promised his help on the condition that he would receive 
the little Sardinian provinces Savoy and Nice. In the 
.^ustro-Sardinian War (1SJ59), Napoleon III abandoned 
Sardinia before her full objective was achieved. The Em¬ 
peror of Austria ceded Lombardy to Napoleon, and Napo¬ 
leon transferred it to Piedmont-^rdinia, However Austria 
held on to Venetia, the Trentlno, and Tstria. The war 
had caused the recall of the Austrian troops south of the 
Po. The reactionary rulers ran away, and the patriots 
established provisional Governments. Count Bettino Ri- 
casolt, head of the provisional Government in Tuscany, 
demanded national union: "We must no longer speak of 
Piedmont, nor of Florence, nor of Tuscany, but of the 
union of the Italian people under the constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment of Victor Emmanuel." 

Cavour was recalled to office in 1S60. On April 15 in 
that year, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the Romagna 
were united vtfitli die Kingdom of Sardinia under the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy. Savoy and Nice had to 
be ceded to France. 

.After Garibaldi's armies had done their work, the Two 
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Sicilies and tlie liberated parts of the Papal States voted 
to join the Kin^om of Italy. 

In February i86i, the Srst Italian parliament was held. 
Victor Emmaniiei formally received the title. King of 
Italy. Mazrini's dream of an Italian Republic could not 
be realized, but King Victor Emmanuel II was a good 
constitutional monarch and Italy at last enjoyed the pre¬ 
cious blessing of unity. 

Except for Rome and Venice, Italy was free and inde¬ 
pendent. 

Wliat should be done about Rome? Catholicism was 
supra-national by historic tradition, and opposed to the 
Italian national sentiment. The ardent Papists and the 
patriotic Nationalists regarded each other as enemies. 
After Cavour died in i86t, the priest who shrived him 
was suspended from his olltce and sent off to a remote 
monastery. 

In the Austro-Prussian War (i86b), Italy was Prussia's 
ally, and the victory of Prussia enabled Italy to obtain 
the province of Venetia. 

In the Franco-Pmssian War (which started in 1870), 
the withdrawal from Rome of the French troops who had 
been supponing the Pope enabled the Kingdom of Italy 
to annex the city of Rome. Victor Emmanuel unsuccess¬ 
fully called on the Pope for a peaceful surrender, then 
directed his army to march on Rome. The Italian army 
took possession of the city. A plebiscite was held, and 
Rome voted to become a part of the Kingdom of Italy. 
In June 1871, the seat of Government was fo rmall y re¬ 
moved from Florence to Rome. 

IfVhen Italy u'as united, the Papacy remained per¬ 
sistently hostile. Pius IX had early sympathized with the 
liberal movement, but eventually he fell into fear-bom 
hatred aud extremely reactionary dogmatism. After the 
Italian Government took possession of Rome, the Pope 
forbade faithful Catholics to participate in the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Pius IX had already gone over to the side of reaction 
when he issued his Encyclical Letter of 1864, *‘deteimin- 
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ing a wax without truce or armistice between the Papacy 
and Modem Civilization^" Therein he denounced the 
"most pernicious and insane opinion that liberty of con¬ 
science and of Tvorship is the right of every man, and that 
diis right ought, in every well-governed State, to be pro- 
claimed and asserted by law] and that the will of the 
people, manifested by public opinion (as it is called), or 
by other means, constitutes a supreme law/' Therein he 
denied the right of parents to educate tlieir children out¬ 
side the Catholic Church, and denounced the impudence 
of those who presumed to subordinate the authority of 
the Apostolic See to the judgment of the civil authority- 
The Syllabtts of Pius IX condemned all the doctrines 
normally embodied in Bills of Rights. Therein he de¬ 
nounced the principle of freedom of religion, die doctrine 
that the Church lacks the right to avail herself of force 
or tempomi power, die idea of the separation of Church 
and Statei and the belief that die Roman pontiff ought to 
reconcile himself to the progress of modern civilization- 
Pius lx procured the decree of Papa! Infallibility in mat¬ 
ters of faidi and morals* The Pope was established as Ab¬ 
solute Monarch in the Church* 

^Vlicn Rome was occupied by tlie Italian Government, 
Pope Pius shut himself in the Vatican palace and pro¬ 
claimed himself a prisoner. The Vatican remained outside 
the Kingdom of Italy as the Papal residence, '*an island 
within a country, widiout income or sovereignty." FrOiH 
1871 to 1929, no Pope set foot outside die Vatican grounds. 

In 1905, die Roman Catholic Pope wididrew the 
political restrictions which had been placed upon loyal 
Cadiolicsn Pope Benedict XV ruk^ that Vatican 

investments should not be hindered by religious or poli* 
deal considerations. According to the Lateran Treaties of 
1929, the Pope at long last acknowledged Italy's right to 
the city of Rome, and the Italian Government recognized 
the Pope as sovereign of the tiny independent State called 
Vaticaii City. The Italian Government granted the Papacy 
an indemnity. Mussolini paid the Vatican a huge sum as 
provided in die Concordat. Most of this money was in* 
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vested in American stocks, which rose with America's 
recovery from the depression in the diirtics. The Vatican 
State Treasure notv amounts to several billion dollars. 

Serious problems faced the Kingdom of United Italy. 
The Government established in 1861 was a constitutional 
monarchy. Suffrage was at first limited to the rvealthy and 
educated classes. More than three-fourths of the people 
were illiterate. In 1877, a compulsory education law was 
passed. The Government had to educate the people be¬ 
fore it could extend the suffrage. There was some extern 
sion of die suffrage in 1881. In 191a, all adult male 
citizens rvere grant^ the right to vote. In igao> the suf¬ 
frage ivas made universal for both sex«. 

Italy was handicapped industrially by the lack of coal 
and iron. Industries developed rapidly in the North when 
water power was utilized to generate electricity. The 
Government encouraged industri^ development by means 
of subsidies, protective tariffs, highway constructiofli and 
harbor improvements. Southern Italy remained predo¬ 
minantly agricultural. 

Late in the nineteenth century, the Italian Government 
granted democratic reforms and enacted a prooram of so¬ 
cial legislation. 

In i88z, Italy joined the Triple Alliance. Italy 
created a na\7, enlarged her army, adopted conscription, 
and embarked on a ruinous military policy. The big army 
and navy expenditures aggravated her financial problem. 

In 1885, Italy embarked on an imperialistic colonial 
policy, and got into a disastrous war with Abyssinia. Italy's 
imperialist fes-er cooled off for a time, but it would be 
resumed. H. G. Wells tells us, in his Outline of History: 

The Italian imperialists exhorted their countrymen to 
forget Mazzini and remembeT Julius Caesar; for were 
they not the heirs of the Roman Empire?" 

After a war with Turkey (1912), Italy acquired Tripoli 
and twelve Aegean islands. 

Italy long regarded Tremino. Trieste, and Istria as 
properly Italian territory, "unredeemed Italy.” Italy re¬ 
mained neutral in World War I until May 23, 19*5, 
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when she broke her treaty of alliance with Austria and 
came into the war on the side of the Allies. By the Treaty 
of St. Germain, practically all ''unredeemed Italy” came 
under Italian Govemmeot. 

The unification of Italy was a process extending from 
1859 to 1924. 

From igig to 1921, one third of Italy was Cotntnunisticp 
and a dictatorship of the proletariat” was established in 
several districts of that country. The nationalist groups 
which called themselves the Fascisti judged legal means 
inadequate to suppress the Communist movement and 
endeavored to do so by force. In October 1922, the Fascist 
Mussolini (Tvho had once been arrested for vagrancy) was 
able to march on Rome with an army of one hundred 
thousand men. The King let this "man of destiny" take 
control of the Government, inviting him to form a new 
ministry. 

Italian poverty, and the threat of Bolshevism, had first 
led to the rise of Fascism in Italy. The extiemlsms of the 
left and of the right were whett^ by the postAVar socio¬ 
economic tmrest. Fascism like Communism was totali¬ 
tarian in its ideology: ''Under Fascism, all political parties 
but the political party cease to exist; all trade union or¬ 
ganizations but the trade union organization, all expres¬ 
sions of opinion but the expression of opinion, all ideas 
but the idea cease to exist/' The Fascist Black-Shirts broke 
strikes, destroyed trade unions, and overthrew local work- 
ers‘ administrations. The Fascisti relied on force rather 
than orderly Government measures. 

When Mussolini became the Dictatorp he proclaimed 
that the twentieth century would be the Fascist century. 
He ruthlessly suppressed ill opposition. He abolished 
liamentarj^ Govemment, overwhelmed trade unions and 
political opposition, suppressed all forms of organization 
outside the Fascist party, outlatved strikes, bound indus^ 
trial organization into a rigid national system* raised taxes 
sky-high, and used every method to increase his atmamentp 
Mussolini regimented the Italian people via propaganda 
and terrorism, forcing them to accept an authoritarian 
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system which could by no means I>e reconciled with MaZ' 
zini's frccdoin-ideal. Here was a representative headline: 
■FOE OF THE FASCISTI DISAPPEARS IN ROME.** 

Fascism was a secular version of the "One True Faith" 
idea* The "Corporate State" had Papal approval. In 1929, 
Mussolini made an agreement with tJie Pope assigning 
him sovereignty in a portion of Rome known as Vatican 
City. The Pope received a financial settlement. The 
Catholic religion was to be taught in Italian schools. The 
canon law in regard to marriages was to be enforced in 
Italy. 

Young Italy was required to have no other ambition 
except service to the Fascist State, to bear stem military 
discipline, and to become cannon*fodder- Let us turn to 
our he.adline file again: "MUSSOLINI ASSERTS ITALY 
MUST EXP.AND LEST IT SUFFOCATE." 

The new Caesar turned tlie energies of his people to 
war in order to stop their unrest, and because he believed 
it necessary to extend Italian power abroad in order to 
defy the economic and military might of the greater pow¬ 
ers. ^ 

Italian finance and commerce penetrated the Danube 
valley and the Balkans. Austria became an Italian depend¬ 
ent economically. The Fascist influence grew strong in 
central Europe. But Mussolini ivas not content with trade 
war. He wanted the spoils of empire. He looked about 
for the most defenceless country he could attack. Italy 
had tried to annex .\bysslnia in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury' but she bad suffered defeat at Adua, Mussolini de- 
cid^ to Strike at Abyssinia again. After tlie first 1934 
clash of Italian and Ethiopian troops, Haile Selassie laid 
his case before the League of .Nations - but notliing w'as 
done. Mussolini invaded Ethiopia. When his legions came 
m with tanks, machine guns, and bombing planes, the 
ijl-armed and ill-organized African tribesmen could not 
resist his ruthless war-machine. Haile Selassie’s dark- 
skinncd, barefooted troops were armed with spears. They 
had also acquired a few antiquated anti-aircraft cuns. but 
these were used in vain against Italy's modern bombera. 
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Italian fJiers tnade a sport of dropping bombs on clusters 
of unarmed Ethiopians, The League of Nations did 
little more than call Italy an "aggressor.” In Mus¬ 

solini proclaimed tlie King of Italy Emperor of Etliiopia. 
Had England closed the Su« Canal to Italy, Mussolini 
could have been stopped. 

Inspiretl by Mussolini's success. Hitler sent German 
troops into tlte Rhineland. 

^ Both Hitler and Mussolini supported the reactionary 
side in Spain's two and onohalf year Civil War, which 
began in tggd. 

The Anti-Corn in tern (Anti-Communist) Pact united Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy as the .^xis partners. Japan waged 
all-out though undeclared war against the Chinese. The 
Axis partners tried to intimidate the world with terror 
propaganda, and the policy of appeasement which was 
pursued by the European democracies only emboldened 
the dictators. The "war of nerves" ran into World War II. 

As Bernard Pares aptly puts it; “Italy, like a jackal, 
came in for a share of tlie loot, just before the collapse 
of France was complete.” 

Mussolini wanted to build up a mighty Empire. Italy 
annexed Albania in 1939. In September 1940, Italian 
troops pushed eastward along the coast into Egypt. In the 
next month, Mussolini sent his troops from Albania into 
Greece. Tlie Greek victory was a blow to Axis prestige. 
The prestige of hlussolini was svrecked by the Allied vic¬ 
tory in North-Africa (19.^3). Then came an Allied land¬ 
ing on Sicily, and Mussolini was imprisoned. The Italian 
Government suirendered unconditionally on September 8, 
I9^3. .Mussolini was rescued by German troops, and taken 
to nordicxn Italy, where he still claimed power. The fight¬ 
ing in Italy went on until 1945. Mussolini endeavored to 
escape to Germany in April 1945, but he ivas captured by 
partisans and shot. His legacy to Italy was havoc and 
destruction. 

In the long course of Italian history, there has been 
glory and there has been ignominy. The salvation 0/ Italy 
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lies neither in political nor in religious authoritarianismt 
but in Mazzini's kind of freedom-ideal. 


Modem Italian Literature 


The tragedian Alfieri (174^-1805) opened the Italian 
mind to modern thouglit. He was Inflnenced lai^lv bv 
Voltaire. ' 

From the heart of Count Leopardi, who desired a love 
that none could give, emerged pathetic lyrics which have 
made his “tlie greatest name in Italian pure literature 
since Petrarch." The works of this nin€teenth<entury 
Italian poet have classic perfection of form. He was a 
student of science and a political liberal. In his prose 
Dtiifoguc Between a Scientist and a Philosopher^ he in¬ 
vites 11$ to hll up those long intervals of time during 
which we vegetate rather than live." 

^lazzini wrote powerful addresses and essays for the 
emancipation of Italy. See The Duties of Man and Life 
and Writings of Joseph Marzini. 

Carducci played the major role in the Italian Rebinh 
of Letters (later nineteenth century). His countrymen 
learned his poems by heart. This poet-philosopher loved 
the cosmopolitan world of letters, especially the C,reco- 
Roman classics, "Other gods die, the Grecian know no 
setting!” 

Gabriel d'Annunzio (1863-1938) was "a princely artist 
of magnificent sensuality." His masterpiece The Triumph 
of Life expresses the Pagan love of beauty, freedom, and 
joy. It is sad to record that this Italian novelist and poet 
supported Fascism, a system utterly at enmity 'witli free¬ 
dom. 


Edmondo de Amicis was deeply interested in the secular 
moral instruction of world youth. Heart is his greatest 
novel. ** 


Fogazzaro's frank novel The Saint 
Index Librontm Frohibitorum, the 
of forbidden books which includes 
writings of world-famous authors. 


earned a listing in the 
Roman Catholic index 
some of the greatest 
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The brilliant Italian philosopher Ardig6 was an ex- 
priest turned Positivist. 

Pirandello^ author of Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, accented beautiful spiritual verities* 

Benedetto Croce asserts, in Hislory as the Story of Lib¬ 
erty: '"Liberty is the eternal creator of history and itself 
the subject of every history'. As such it is on die one hand 
the explanatory principle of the course of history, and on 
the other the moral ideal of humanity, * , . To assert that 
liberty is dead is the same as saying that life is dead, that 
its mainspring is broken." 

Influenced by Hegel, Croce has made his philosophy 
"the highest conquest in contemporary thought," in the 
jadgment of most critia. Croce temis philosophy ‘"the 
study of the concrete universal." His is the scientist's 
concern for causes, consequences, and correlations^ but 
his pritne approach is esthetic, for "art takes us directly 
to the unique fact*" The idea is the metaphysical reality. 
Conception precedes external i^tadoni "When we have 
found a musical theme, expression is bom* We sing aloud 
what we have already sung ivithin/" In the uldmate 
sense, Croce agrees with Keats that "beauty is truth," In 
fact he goes so far as to sayr "There is nothing true in the 
world except beauty/^ 

Croce is convinced that the only worthy religion for 
moderns is humanity's entire mental patrimony^ 

Modem Italian Art 

The two greatest Italian sculptors since Michelangelo 
were Bernini and Canova. Bernini, in the seventeenth 
century created Apollo and Daphne. Canova (1757-18^2) 
created The Awakened Nymph, Some critics regard 
Canova as the rival of the Greeks, but others complain of 
the coldness of his modeling, 

A. Canaletto (1697-1768) painted The Piazzelta, Venice 
and The Dogana, Venice. These works are truly superb. 

Modem Italian artists have done hundreds of paintings 
of the blue canals of Venice, with the gondolas and the 
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lanterns, paintings which are attractive and decorative but 
not gi'eat art, 

IiaJy's eminent painter Giorgio de Chirico was one of 
the founders of the metaphysical movement in art, in 
the first quarter of the present century, but he gave up 
his abstract expression to draw a little more concrete in¬ 
spiration from seventeenth<entury liaJian paintings. His 
appealing pictures of kniglits and castles have been ex¬ 
hibited internationally. 

Not one Italian painter since the High Renaissance has 
even approached the greatness oE Michelangelo, LeonardOi 
and Raphael. 

Througli generations of experiencep the Amati family 
of Cremona gave the violin a wonderful tone which no 
modern craftsman can rivaL The Amatis taught Antonio 
Stradivari (1649-1737) the violin-making art. 

The religious struggle retarded secular music in Italy 
until tlie la Her part of the seventeenth century, when 
Italians invented the opera, A circle oE music-lovers Itnown 
as^ the Florentine Brotlierhood fostered tins type of enter¬ 
tainment, which spread to England, France* and Germany- 

Both Rossini (Barber of Seville) and Verdi (Rigoletto) 
were the sons of poor workingmen. Verdi also created 
// Trovatore. He magnificently interprets the spirit of 
Shakespeare in his libretti to Olello and Falstaff. R. Far- 
quharson Sliarp says of Verdi, in Makers of Musk: “Verdi 
has never been a man of theories; he has founded no 
school, and his ^following' is composed of the whole world 
of musiciam. Hfs art is that of nature itself and tiis 
operatic music is one of the most signal examples of artistic 
appropriateness." 

Light Italian opera was created by Leoncavallo (/ Pa* 
gliacci), Mascagni {Cavalleria Rusticanal and Puccini 
(Madame Butterfly). 


^5 - the land of the ikon 

For centuries, tiic Russian people Iiave kcpi :i bmp 
burning before the lioly image, the Sacred Ikou. The 
Russian people are innately spiritual; they respect the 
intuitJoDS of the heart quite as much as the atigumeuts of 
reason. Powerful interests have kept the minmon people 
of Russia in a state of enslavement throughout the ages, 
and Ck)mmunjsm ha^ carried on the tradition of Oriental 
absolutism in many respects. Commuriist propaganda op¬ 
posed what it has called "science” to the mysteries of the 
spirit, but it has proved impossible lo suppress the reli¬ 
gious sentiment of the Russian people. The Russian 
people are rich in goodwill and other significant human 
qualities. They are quite as important to the future wel¬ 
fare of our planet as the people of otir own country. Tliere 
is hope in the fact that education is being made available 
to them. A suidy of the history of Ru^ia helps us to 
undersrand its present conditionp and reveals the latent 
pcEentials which may he Tnanifested in Russia's future. 

Geographically, Russia is a great plain. The low Ural 
mountains did not debar invaders. Long ago, nomadic 
Slavic tribes wandered in the region between the Dniester 
and Dnieper rivers- The main road from northern Europe 
to Constantinople ran through the country of these primi¬ 
tive peoples. In the ninth century, Norse adventurers led 
by Rurik gained control over the Slavs of Russia. A 
Slavic State "svas established, with Kiev as its capital. 

Bernard Pares reminds us, in Russia: Its Fast and Pre¬ 
sent: "Russia is at tlie boundary of Europe and Asia^ 
straddling over half of Europe and an enormous part of 
Asia* . ^ * The first Russia, that of Kiev, was undoubtedly 
European* . . „ The Russians, of course, are a branch of 
that Indo-European stock to which most of the other 
nations of Europe belong. Their parent family, the 
Slavs, even in the ninth century^ extended not only, as 
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now, to the Adriatic, but to the neighbourhood of Hani' 
burg; Berlin, Dresden, Le]p2ig are Slavonic place-names, 
and all the Slavonic languages are extraordinarily closely 
akin, Kiev was a Viking State, defending Christian Europe 
from the nomads of Asia. Her princes and princesses 
intermarried with half the thrones of Eutope." 

The Slavs of Kiev were animists, rvorshipping the gods 
of rivers, tvoods, and mountains. When the Christians 
in Constantinople learned of tfie organized Slavic State, 
they sent missionaries to convert the Slavs to the Christian 
faith in its Creek form. This kept early Russia associated 
with the Byzantine Empire, but isolated her from the 
balance of Europe, TTiis explains the peculiarities of 
her art, architecture, and general patterns of culture, 
Russia received her religion, her alphabet, and her intro¬ 
duction to art and architecture from the Orientalized 
Byzantine Empire. We've all seen pictures of the old Rus¬ 
sian churches witli golden cupolas arranged round a cen¬ 
tral dome or spire. 

^The northern Russians intermarried with non-European 
Finnish tribes. 

In the thirteentli century, the Slavic States fell prey to 
Mongol (Tartar) invaders from Central Asia, led by Geng¬ 
his Uian. The Tartar conquests cut off the northern 
Russians from Europe. In their two hundred and forty 
years as a subject people, the Russians had to follow their 
Asiatic masters. They became ‘■Asiatwed." They paid tri¬ 
bute to the hfongols who kept them in subjugation and 
utter darkness. Russia saved Europe from a great threat 
by stemming the Tartar im-asion. In 1480. the Prince of 
Moscow led a revolt which threw off the Tartar yoke in 
large measure. His grandson Ivan the Terrible took the 
title Tsar of Russia in 1547. The Russians conquered the 
last great Tartar stronghold in 155^, 

Tlie Tartar occupation influenced the weapons, the 
dress, the industries, and the customs, of the Russians. 
But ilicre was so little intermarriage that no objective 
historian repeats tiie old saying: "Scratch a Russian and 
you Will find a Tartar.” 
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Russia tried to catch up cigain, and to attach herself to 
Europe once more. But Russia, completely landlocked, 
found it hard to come in contact with the civilisation of 
western Europe. Sweden blocked the way to tlie Baltic. 
The Tartars, and later the Turks, controlled the Black 
Sea. In the center, there was Poland. Poland claimed the 
disputed provinces known as Lithuania, though Russian 
peasants constituted the main element in the population, 
Russia expanded eastward across Asia, and became even 
more Oriental in character. 

Becau.<te of her religious and geographical isolation, 
Russia lingered behind the rest of Europe. Site was long 
a land of squalor, and her Court was half-barbaric. Court¬ 
ly extravagance was based on the slavery of the despised 
mujiks who were cheated of their rights throughout the 
long centuries. Powerful Russians drank fermented honey- 
water from large silver vessels. Courtiers garbed in golden 
cloth surrounded the monarch. The wives of the nobles 
wore garments of fine silk, and displayed lavish jewels. 
The Russian nobility dined with silver spoons. The Court 
shone with magnificent gold and silver work, fine pottery, 
the richest textiles, intricate embroideries, and wonderful 
wood-carvings. But the Capital was the only gorgeous 
city, and even there civiliiation was at a low ebb. The 
peasants blindly submitted to and supported the all-power¬ 
ful Government; they had no taste of the better things 
of life. Chaadayev has wTitten: “We have no enchanting 
memories, no satisfying pictures drawn from our past, 
nothing in our tradition to guide us by example. We are 
involuntary outcasts of history.” 

Russia's adherence to Greek instead of Latin Christian¬ 
ity helped to isolate her from the rest of Europe. Each 
section of the Greek Church had its own supreme Patri¬ 
arch, Religious as well as political antagonisms blocked 
the exchange of ideas. But the Byzantines entered into 
closer relations with the Russians in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Then was built the Kremlin of Moscow, and the 
monarch took the title of Tsar. Although Russia put a 
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magnificent "coat of paint on barbarism," her Court life 
was bruml and her social life misetable. 

Russia strained u^estward. She fought against Poland 
and against Turkey. Her interest in the smaller Slavonic 
nationalities of the Balkans became tlie movement which 
is called Pan Slavism. 

Russia was so far behind Europe that she imitated Eu- 
rope with a sort of inferiority complex, almost to the 
loss of her oivn soul. The two great tendencies of Russian 
political thought were the trend of tlie Westemizer, on 
the one hand, and the trend of the Slavophile on the 
other. 

Under Tsar Alexis, the father of Peter the Great* an 
easy syndics is of Eastern and Western elements w'^as at¬ 
tempted. 

But Peter die Great (1682-1755) was in a hutry^ to estab¬ 
lish progressive social dianges along Western lines. The 
things tvhich Europe had required many generations to 
creaie were introduced rapidly in Russia. The mission of 
Peter the Great was to gain Russia an outlet of her own 
to Europe* and to Europeanize Russia. U nder this most 
famous of the Tsars (a member of the Romanov fainily)^ 
Russia entered the European picture* 

^ Peter the Great burned witii the ambition to Western^ 
ire Russia and make her a European power. He in¬ 
troduced WesEem customs. He brouglit in French and 
Italian architects to build hjs new CapiL^l, and he hired 
Western painters in oil who reproduced tlie living model 
His attack on archaic medievalism w^as resisted by the 
clergy. This pioneer admitted European ideas and ways 
on a grand scale. He gained seaports so Russia could trade 
witli i-vestem Europe. In 1697, he went on an expedition 
to western Europe to study its industries, agriculture, 
miUcary^ methods, and Government. He brought home 
skilled workers, eogmeerSp and army officersp to help him 
rerenstruct and Europeanize his beloved country^ 

Peicr abolished die Duma (Council o£ Nobles), and 
pm die Ordiodox Church under his own control* He 
prohibited the wearing of Oriental robes, and the seclu- 
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sion of women. He commanded the men to cut off their 
beards, and to smoke tobacco. However, Rusisia largely 
retained its Asiatic character. 

"With civilization throughout went conquest: conquest 
westivard," as Parcs has irntten, Peter's effort to gain 
seaports ("windows to the ^Vest") involved him in a war 
witJi Sweden. He joined with the rulers of Denmark and 
Poland to despoil the Swedish King Charles Xll of his 
territori«. Charles gained several victories, until he was 
drawn into the interior of Russia where his army was 
tk'iped out by Peter's forces at Poltava. However, Charles 
escaped, and the conRict was continued until he died. 
Then war-exhausted Sweden surrendered part of the 
Baltic coast (Esthonia and Livonia) to Russia. At last 
Russia could trade with western Europe. On a portion 
of his new lands, Peter built his new Capital, St. Peters¬ 
burg (now Leningrad). 

Peter's great sendee was to travel and send researchers 
abroad to study mechanical arts which Russia lacked, and 
then to champion modern inno^’ations. He dreamed of 
universal compulsory education. He entered into relations 
with foreign powers. He struck at the unprogressive au¬ 
thoritarianism of die dergj' and monks. 

Few of Peter's plans materialized fully, but at least he 
reminded the Russians that they were still in the Dark 
Ages while the world had moved forward. 

For two centuries, Peter's successors waged intermittent 
warfare against die Moslems, trying to secure an outlet 
to the Mediterranean by w'ay of the Black Sea. The first 
seaports on the Black Sea were gained by Catherine II 
(1752-1796), Peter's only true successor. This enlightened 
despot greatly augmented the area and power of Russia. 
Her diplomatic and military genius lifted Russia to the 
position of a great pow'er. Pares paints diis picture: "Po¬ 
land partitioned, the Black Sea won, tlie door to Europe 
opened wide — and meamvhile the slough of serfdom more 
threatening than ever in die rear." Catherine, whose 
Court was a rare center of culture, tried earnestly to bring 
Russia up to the general European level. She tried, though 
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with little success, to improve the condition of the serf, 
to establish universal educatioiip and to reform the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. Never once did she sign a sen¬ 
tence of death, Catherine was a pupil of the humani- 
tatian French philosophers — but her efforts to realize 
their humane social ideals were balked on every side. 
Neitlier the Church nor the nobles cared anything^ about 
the plight of the serfs. The serfs would remain human 
property, and be treated like cal tie, for a long time. How¬ 
ever Catherine built a few hundred schools and philan¬ 
thropic institutions, and founded an Academy where the 
educated minority could read French literature. 

Although many sins darkened the history of the Church 
in Russia, die Russian pcasanEr^^ had an innate love of 
religion which no abuses could destroy. 

It would be a long time before the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion would spread to Russia. By European standatdSj 
Russia remained a ^'backward" countryj despite the pro¬ 
gressive efforts of Peter and Catherine. 

The wars that followed the French Revolution drew 
Russia into Europe more than ever. Napoleon's disastrous 
march into Russia was the greatest cause of his fall. 

Following the defeat of Napoleon, the Russian Tsar 
Alejcander I invited the European powers to form the 
Holy Alliance. He had steeped himself in French liber¬ 
alism, and learned mysticism from tlie Russian Baroness 
von Krudener. He had his ministers draft an American- 
style Constitution for Russia^ and projected a League of 
Nations io prevent war. He dreamed that the Holy Alli¬ 
ance would establish '*a new era of justice and right/' 
but Jt t^ame a reactionary coalition of despots. Alex¬ 
ander himself shed his liberalism. Xlie reaction "which 
enchained Europe was led by the Russian sovereign and 
the first minister of Austria. 

Russia remained in a condition of feudal despotism. 
Science was outlawed in die universities of Russia, and 
the young people of chat land were forbidden to go to the 
liberal universities of Prussia. 

Several European countries established democratic in- 
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stitutions in the nineteenth century, but Russia under 
the Romanovs maintained the Old Regime o£ autocracy 
by a system of repression. A stem censorship was en¬ 
forced by secret police, royal soldiers, and despotic offi¬ 
cials. Arbitrary imprisonment was common. The liberal 
ideas of Western Europe were rigidly excluded from 
"Holy Russia." Tiie Romanovs prevented social change 
by suppressing all demands Cor a Constitution and for a 
legislative body to modify the authority of dre Tsar; by 
supporting the Greek Orthodox Church as the official 
State Church: and by "Russifying" such subject-peoples 
as the Finns^ and the Poles. The Romanovs concerned 
themselves rvith territorial expansion. For economic and 
political reasons, thetr weapon of foreign policy was Pan¬ 
slavism, the movement to bring all Slavic nations under 
Russia’s leadership. As Joseph McCabe notes: "Russia 
began to pose as 'the big brodier’ of the Slav states of the 
Balkans, whiclt it had been her policy to detadi from 
Turkey. The Russo-Turkish Wars (rvhich began in the 
seventeenth century) finally culminated in the Treaty of 
San Stefano (1878) which ended Turkish power in Europe. 

Alexander I. who had been a liberal, soon turned reac- 
donary. His brother and successor Nicholas I (iSas-gs) 
was utterly inimical to new ideas in his reactionary reign, 
Russia tvas in a state of medieval barbarism in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Forty million peasants were 
serfs, mainly illiterate and living in foul conditions. The 
nobles wielded despotic power. 

Chaadayev said that Russia had no distinctive moral 
contribution to make to the world. But Kire>'e\'sky was 
convinced that Russia had the basis for a worthy civiliza¬ 
tion of her own, which should give harmonious expres¬ 
sion to die whole dignity of man. 

Despite secret police, the educated minority contacted 
the growing civilization of tlie outer world and labored 
for reform. Knouts and crotvded jails could not silence 
them. Their ideas were passed on to the peasants. 

So cruelly did the Government suppress every effort 
for education and reform, Russia's Anarchists and Nihilists 
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set out with bombs and knives to destroy the Old Regime. 
The centra] Government ivliich they wanted to end only 
tightened its measures against every form of rebeliion, 

The Crimean W'ar was provoked by tlie imperial de¬ 
mand for an extension of Russian influence, Russia 
learned some Western lessons from this war. 

Nicholas was succeeded by his son, Alexander II. There 
were many scattered insurrections, for which reason Alex¬ 
ander II emancipated the serfs in 1861, opened a few 
schools, and relaxed restrictions on the press. Probably 
be was taking a lesson from tlte ^Vest, but his Emancipa¬ 
tion Edict tvps not as generous as it seemed on the sur¬ 
face, The Government bought a part of each noble's 
land, and turned it over to the village community. How¬ 
ever the peasant could not leave his village without a Gov¬ 
ernment pas, could not become a proprietor, and could 
not retain permanent possession of the same plot of 
ground. The "liberated" peasants had to over-pay for 
community land. The village communities were unable 
to make their annual land-payments to the Government, 
for the Government had over-valued tlie lands in com¬ 
pensating nobles. The land area remained fixed; with tiie 
growth of population tvithin the community it was harder 
and harder for the peasants to earn a bare living. 

The little dose of liberal reform, meagre though it 
was, sharpened the appetite for more liberties titan the 
Tsar and his corrupt nobles dared to grant. Alexander 
became violently reactionar>', and the Nihilists assassinated 
him in iSSt. 

His successor Alexander HI (1881-94) governed with 
an iron hand, smothering all initiative in the educated 
public. Jews, Poles, Germans, and later Finns — as "home- 
aliens of the Russian Empire — were woefully mistreated. 
Tsar Alexander instigated pogroms to divert public atten¬ 
tion from Governmental iniquity. 

Nlchol^ II, last of the Romanovs, continued the ruth¬ 
less reaction from 1894 19'7- During his reign, there 

were five hundred riots of the serfs. In the last quarter 
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of the nineteeotli century, Russian workers bore low wages, 
long hours, and oppressive regulations, 

Nicholas II entrusted Eastern policy to common adven¬ 
turers, and the result was the disastrous Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-05}. This conflict wais caused by the threat to 
japan involved in Russia's determination to become a 
naval power In the Pacific. In consequence of this military 
misadventure^ taxes increased and the cost of living soared. 
The Russian people learned of the graft, corruption, and 
Inefficiency of dieir officials. Tlie Russo Japanese War led 
to the rebellion of 1904-07. In 1905, Russian troops 
made a Bloody Sunday'" of the peaceful demonstration 
of peasants at St, Petersburg, When a crowd of unarmed 
workers marched to tlie Tsar's palace in the hope of ob¬ 
taining relief from their difficulties, they were fired upon 
by Government troops. This massacre started the nation¬ 
wide Revolution of 1905. There were mutinies in the 
army and navy. A general strike paralyzed industry. 

Lenin and tlie Social Democrats came on the scene. The 
Social Democratic Party divided into the Mensheviki who 
hoped to establish a socialist program by gradual orderly 
methods, and the Bolsheviki who judged tliat a violent 
revolution was necessary. Practically all the educated Rus¬ 
sians were pupils of tJie German thinkers. Because the 
Christian West failed to honor the demands of social jus¬ 
tice in its dealings with the poor, the German sociologist 
Karl Marx pressed these demands on secular grounds in 
his system of "scientific socialism/' Some of the Russian 
reform-seekers made Marxism the basis of their program. 
But middle-class Liberalism (tlie Constitutional Demo¬ 
cratic Party) called for nothing more drastic than a written 
Constitution: freedom of speech, press, and religion* and 
the abolition of secret trials and arbitrary imprisonment. 

Reformers forced the Tsar to grant a Duma (Congress). 
Nicholas II promised in his October Manifesto to summon 
a representative body, and to guarantee personal liberty. 
But before the first Congress could assemble, the Russian 
Goveniment had concluded peace with Japan and could 
concentrate on making its internal oppression effective. 
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Now the T$ar and his advisers turned tlieir attention to 
hunting down rcvolntionists. Many were exiled to the 
^vildcst regions of Siberia. The Tsar dismissed two Con¬ 
gresses because they demanded a written Constitution. He 
did not want the ^'representative and legislative assembly'^ 
to be truly representative nor to have any real power* At 
last he obtained a conser\'aiive Congress that vras content 
wjtli very moderate concessions. 

World ’lYar I came as jolt from the outside*^ to 
change the internal affairs of Russia. It made patent the 
terrible corruption of Russia's ruling class. It led to the 
Revolution of 1917. The regular army was gone by 1917. 
Revolutionists fired on the police. Tsar Nicholas II was 
forced to abdicate in the fateful year 1917. After centuries 
of longing for freedom, the Russian people welcomed the 
Revolution. This great social change placed the power of 
Govemnieni in the hands of the Bolsheviks (who in the 
following year would officially adopt the name. The Com- 
munisL Party). Trotsky and other Communists who had 
been scattered abroxtd in exile now returned to Russia. 
Parcs opines that die Russian Revolution "’tvas a direct 
result of the bankruptcy of die autocracy* and for that 
reason it ivas irre\^ocable. . . . The black streak came from 
generations of living underground. In England most peo¬ 
ple liave their heads above in Russia most people 

had not. That %vas wiiy a movement for liberty^ could so 
easily take the character of a slaves' revolt. The savagery 
w^as the repayment of the age-old debt." 

General hunger and shortage made the war-weary Rus¬ 
sian workers and peasants revolt against their rulers in the 
effort to obtain ^Teacel Bread! Landl" Soldiers threw down 
their arms. Industrial laborers took over the factories 
which had been mismanaged by the captains of industry^ 
Peasants seized land. They sang together in union. 

Tis the final conflict; let each stand in his place. 

The International Party shall be the hiunan race I” 

The original objective of the Communist Party was 
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World Revolution. Red efforts in foreign lands ivould be 
resisted by the rise of Fascism. 

Lenin told the Russian people tliat the owners of in- 
dustr)\ bankers, and land-owners tvere responsible for the 
War, He urged chat these classes be shorn of control 
over die peoples of the earthy that the old social order be 
totally destroyed, and that a social order be estab¬ 

lished on new foundations. Lenin had been trained for 
a legal career, but he had renounced his social position 
and borne years of exile in order to take die part of the 
lowly. *'We shall now proceed to construct die Socialist, 
order/" he said to an assembly of soldiers. peasantSp and 
workers on November 7, 1917. Lenin died in 1954, and 
was succeeded by Stalin, 

TJie Communist Party assumed dictatorship 'Muring 
the period of transition bectreen Capitalism and Social¬ 
ism/' establishing its initial regimentation as "'a prelude 
to democracy/' As Stuart Ramsay Tompkins comments, 
in The Russian Mind: *'Not everything in the Soviet 
system is drawn from the teadiings of Karl Marx? some 
things are inherited.'' The Russians had for their social 
legacy many centuries of Tsarist despotism. Even In the 
time of Peter the Greats the Russian people were condi¬ 
tioned to subordinate individual ambition to the dictates 
of the alhpoiverful State. Oriental absolutism dominated 
the Russian tradition. Therefore, as Corliss Lament points 
out in his volume, Soviet Civilimtio 7 i: '*Thc Soviet Re¬ 
public h a complex mixture of good and bad, of genuine 
accomplishments and distressing failures, of humane re¬ 
forms and harsh dictatorship/’ MacLeish says: “The fu¬ 
ture is a mirror where the past marches to meet iEself/^ 

Russia tvas a mostly illiterate country when the Bol¬ 
sheviks took it over, but the new State provided free 
education. The old Russia was backward industrially, but 
Stalin’s State-planning transformed it into a highly-in¬ 
dustrialized nation. Russia has developed herself to the 
status of one of the nvo chief world^pow^ers, in a surpris¬ 
ingly short time, by her high valuation of technological 
skill and her fanatical singleness of aim. But the picture 
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also has a dark sidej for end is detenuined by the 
means we use.“ 

Russia constructively established a complete system o£ 
State insurance. The Slate provided free education, free 
medical assistancCt and otlier social services and benefits. 
Women were granted complete political and economic 
equality witii men. But the State owned the industrieS;H 
supervised die collective fatTas^ and had an absolute mo¬ 
nopoly of foreign trade. About ten million small land- 
owners who objected to tJie collectivisation of Russia’s 
farmlands were ruthlessly killed. Any opposition to the 
Regime was punished by death* or by imprisonment in 
barbaric prison camps. Freedoms iverc smothered out. 
Propagan^ dominated the educational curriculum. The 
Ck>mmnnist Party sometimes cancelled elections* Com¬ 
munist *^heretics" who departed from rigid party-line 
thinking were treated as religious heretic:S used to be dealt 
with in centuries past 

The Communist Revolution in Russia inspired revolts 
in other lands. New Governments were formed at Prague* 
Warsaw, Vienna, and Budapest. Vienna rioters called for a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. There were radical uprisings 
throughout Germany, In Italy^ peasants seized the land 
and workers occupied the factories. Nazism arose in Get* 
nuny. and Fascism in Italy^ to repress the extremism of 
the left with die extremism of the right. The Red inter¬ 
national conspiracy was also behind some of the strikes 
in France snd England. Hungary's Worker's Revolution 
of 1919 established the Bolshevik regime of Bda Kun* 
but die land-owning nobility soon regained power. Inter¬ 
national Communism early excited the world^s feara, but 
die Wiser nations \veathered out the threat without depart- 
^^stitutional means. To maimain social justice 
will always be the best guarantee against violent revolu¬ 
tion. 

Trotsky was driven out of Russia, and other opponents 
of Stalin were killed. Stalin allowed no room for belief 
o^er than his own. Communist police wrote down what 
they wanted suspects to confess to, then forced them to 
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sign the confession, Soviet trials were a mockety of justice. 

From ige8 10 1933* there were concurrent projects of 
industrial planning, the collectiviiing of agriculture^ and 
Communist cducatioiKontrol and anti-religious propa¬ 
ganda. The industrial Five-Year Plan was a triumphant 
success, materially. The collectivkidg of agriculture was 
a return of serfdom. Totalitarian education paralyzed 
independent research, but there have been intermittent 
revivals. In spite ot anti religious propganda, most of die 
Russians feel the need for reiigion. It is sad to record that 
the church has been subordinated to and controlled by 
the State. That is not authentic seprationism. The Rus¬ 
sian scientist Pavlov boldly compared t]\e reflexes of 
animals under artihdal inhibitions to the paralysis of 
human initiative under Communist control, 

Stalin's Constitution of 1936 granted freedom of con¬ 
science, speedi, press, meeting, and association; and also 
universal suffrage. But purges* one-candidate voting, etc, 
w^ent right on. 

Afeitt Kampfi a semi-plagiarized book by a then-obscure 
Nazi named Adolf Hitler^ ivas actually the prodrome of 
World War II. Therein we read: "When w^e are talking 
of more ground and room in Europe, we can in the first 
place only think of Russia and the border states depend¬ 
ent on her." 

Japan became the ally of Germany in the Anti-Corn* 
munht Pact of 1936, to which Mussolini signed his name 
in the following year* The Axis powers had suppressed 
Communism ivithin tlieir o^vn borders. The Anticom¬ 
munist Pact was concerned wdth territory* a threat against 
the Russian Empire, Potentially.^ Germany and Japan en¬ 
circled Russia. 

Stalin supported the anti-Fascists in the Spanish Civil 
War* which began in 1936, but Franco triumphed with 
German help. 

The Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact (1939) was 
Intended to insure Russia against immediate attack. This 
'Tact which was also a duel” did not constitute an alU- 
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ance between Russia and Germany, but it did make war 
inevitable for Britain and France. 

Hiller cruslted Poland in a month. The Poles retired 
far back to die Pinsk marshes. The Russian Supreme 
Council joined the 'Polish" half of White Russia to die 
already-existing White Russian Soviet Republic on the 
other side of the old frontier. The same pattern was 
folloived in regard to the Ukminian population of Poland. 

There ensued a race between the German and Russian 
armies to cover the maximum possible territory. The 
Russians won the race, and pushed through southern 
Ukmine until they had cut off the Germans on this side 
botli from Uie Rumanian and the Hungarian border. Now 
Ukraine was practically all united under Russia. 

T he Geiman and Russian armies fixed a military divid¬ 
ing line along the Vistula which actually ran through 
P^rt\ of Warsauf. On tlieir own initiative, the Russians 
withdrew the northern part of the line. The population 
which the Soviets Uien annexed was nearly all Russian. 

Jti 1935 Stalin invaded Finland. In 1040, Russia an- 
States of Estlionia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Hitler u-ent to work on Rumania and Hunearv', Russia 
moved first, annexing Bessarabia and the nortJrem or 
Ukrainian portion of Bukovina, This strained Russia's 
relation with Germany. 

Russia concluded a pact of friendship with Yugoslavia. 
Hitler struck simultaneously at Yugoslavia and Greece, 

It was Hitler who violated his Non-Aggression Pact 
with Russia invading Russia in 1941, The British Prime 
Minister offered Russia full and unqualified support. 
Stahn personally directed the Red Army. Stalin ordered 

h mT ^rth.” whereby nothing of value 

should be left to the invader, Russia’s vast distances were 
dc ense against the Na^i liosts. There was guerrilla war&re, 
Russia s collKtivjTation of agriculture assured regular 
distribution of food to army and people. Hitler hoi^ in 

Sn^ sST^n m "'W "Fifth Column" in Cssia. 
Stahn 5 skill m marshalling the Russians to resist the Ger¬ 
man invaders ,vas a major cause of the Allied victorf in 
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World War 11 , tliough of course by no means the only 
cause. 

Hitler did not supply his troops with the necessary 
clothing for an ultra-severe Russian winter. Many Ger¬ 
mans froze at their posts, Russian initiative destroyed 
German reserves. Russian guerrilla bands cut off German 
supplies, destroyed isolated detachments, and ruined tanks 
and aerodromes. Women as well as men were in these 
Soviet guerrilla bands which resisted the Nazi war-ma¬ 
chine. The service of these women was dramatized in the 
Russian cinema, iVo Greater Love, which was widely ex¬ 
hibited in the English-speaking countries. 

British and American supplies came into Russia, to 
support the opposition to the Nazis. 

Russians General Zhukov and his Chief of Staff planned 
a war of manoeuvre which would defeat the besieging 
SLxtlr and Fourth German Armies. The flow of reinforce¬ 
ments to the German Armies in front of Stalingrad was 
firmly stopped. Fresh Soviet troops went into action to 
beat back the foe. 

Stalin appointed himself Marshal in 1943, and Gen¬ 
eralissimo in 1945. The Germans trembled when his name 
was mentioned. 

The Germans lost half their original striking force and 
three-fourths of their satellite forces. 

The Russians forced the Germans to retreat on the 
Dnieper, and liberated hundreds of towns and villages. 
The Germans were crushed. At last the Russians closed 
in on Berlin, and the British and the Americans closed 
in on the other side. Hitler killed himself in the cellar of 
Ills chancellery, Germany unconditionally surrendered in 

> 945 * 

Uneasy Neigkb<^rs 

As William Henry^ Cliamberlin has noted, in The 
Street Journal: "A leading participant in the anti-axis 
coaliiion was the Soviet IJnion. There was nothing in 
the known philosophy or the political record of its com- 
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munist rulers 10 suggest that they would be easy and com- 
Eortable neiglibors, once tJiey acquired a position of domi¬ 
nation in Eurofse and in Asia/* 

Less than a year after the second global war ended, the 
Soviet leaders set out to spread the influence of Com¬ 
munism all over tlie world. They fomented disorders in 
France, Italy, Greece, and the Far East. The U.S.S.R. 
helped to establish so-called "people's democracies” in 
eastern Europe, and the Kremlin raised an ""Iron Cur¬ 
tain ' around the eastern European area* Communist pup¬ 
pets ruled in Poland^ Albania^ Hungary, Rumaniaj Bul¬ 
garia j and Czeclioslovakia. Yugoslavia too was a satellite 
coiintiy^j until Tito shook the Communist bloc fay daring 
to take an independent course Jn the Far East, Russia 
moved into ^fanchuria and Mongolia. Ho Chi Minh, 
founder of the Indochinese Communist Party* w^as trained 
in the Soviet Union. When the French refused to yield 
to^ Communist demands in Indochina, the Indochinese 
Uar raged from 1946 to 1954. France was not victorious. 
By September 1949, the Chinese Communists had consoli' 
dated their control of China with the aid of the Kremlin. 


The Cold War was under way less tlian a year after 
die conclusion of World War If. The United States took 
the l^dership of the free world, establisliing the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. The Marshall Plan 
was succeeded m October 195, by the \futual Security 
Administration, which was reorganized two years later as 
part of the Foreign Operations Administmtion. Thus the 
U.b.A. has been the financier of the free world. 

In France during 1947, Premier Ramadier removed the 
^mmumsE Party from his government. In iqaS, the 
Western democracies agreed to an international plan for 
control of Germany's Ruhr. A democratic coaUdon in 
Italy able to prevent a Communist victory in the 
national elections of April 1948. 

^ friendly German state as a 
counterbalance to Soviet power in central Europe. Eng- 

fo^ occupation 5 ones to 

form the heart of a new Germany (June 17, 1948). By 
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the terms of the peace treaty, the Allies had partial con¬ 
trol of Betlin, Russia cut off all groiiud communication 
to Berlin, in an effort to force the West to leave. But the 
success of the Allied airlift, in 1948 and 1949, impressed 
Germany with the power of democracy. The Allies have 
strengthened Western Germany as a counterpoise to So¬ 
viet might. The Soviets ivere faced with a united from 
to the West when tlie North Atlantic Treaty Organ illa¬ 
tion was created on April 4, 1949. In 19501 the United 
States, England, and France guaranteed the integrity of 
the German Federal Government. 

The success of Communism in China has not been 
^vithout tlic overtones of a sharp ideological conflict be- 
tw^een Communist philosophy and die traditional Con' 
fucianism of the Chinese people. Where Communism is 
based upon unquestioning loyalty to the stale, Confuci¬ 
anism holds ihat tlie entire order of the good society 
must be founded upon deep family loyalty* The Com¬ 
munist Party of Red China maintains the strict govern¬ 
ment control which is characteristic of Communism, but 
makes this palatable by allowing a superficial continual 
tion of the old traditions. Thus the Chinese feel that 
they are pursuing a path of their own. Perhaps they will 
in time, for it has ever been the genius of China to tritimpb 
over invading elements by absorbing them. 

When Russia planned for the conquest of the South 
Korean Republic^ the troops of the North Korean puppet 
govemmeni crossed tlie thirty-eighth parallel (June 1949) 
in a movcrneni to take the whole peninsula for Com¬ 
munism. These troops gained early success, but they 
were Bnally repelled by the United Nations. Neitlter side 
could win a clear-cut victory in the Korean War, but a 
necessary blo^v ivas struck against Communist aggression. 

Since Stalin died in 1953, a new generation of Com¬ 
munist leaders Jias moved in the general direction of 
relative moderation. In general, Russia has had to allow 
more freedom to her satellites. But while the anLi^Stalm 
faction has argued that an increase of consumer goods 
should suffice to keep the people in line;, ardent Stalinists 
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put their main trust in added arms. Rebellion in the 
satellites has posed quite a problem. The Russian troops 
and tanks were merciless iti putting down the Hungarian 
rebellion of 1956- Russians actual policy docs not always 
agree ’^v'ith the principles icliich she professes. The Eisen* 
hower Doctrine to prev-^ent Soviet aggression in the Middle 
East is an explicit commitment to use United States armed 
force if needed. It is to be hoped that the Mideast prob¬ 
lem can be solved by peaceful means. But tire fact re¬ 
mains that Russia is still using Communism as a weapon 
to fight for supremacy. This problem had better be settled 
without resort to armSp for even little wars readily magnify 
into great ones. Now that man has the H-bomb* which 
could destroy ci^'i]i?.ation if used in global war^ it seems 
necessary for Democracy and Communism to maintain 
peaceful (albeit uneasy) coexistence. 

TIic Only alternative to %var, of course, is mutual un¬ 
derstanding, Russian secrecy makes it hard for us to leam 
the facts al>t5uE her, although the ""Iron Curtain" is no 
longer so opaque. VVe ourselves set up barriers to mutual 
understanding ivhen we heed sensational journalists who 
indulge in tvholesale condemnations of the U.S.S.R. for 
tlieir Own profit. The proper answer to Communism is not 
Fascism, uhich would destroy our own highest \'alues to 
combat a foreign system. NeitJier the totalitarianism o£ 
die right nor of the left can secure man's planetary wel¬ 
fare. Let VIS reason together. Let us face the facts. Let all 
men every^vhere find their u'ay to rational liberalism, free 
instuvuions, and government by consent. The people of 
the Soviet Union do not have these blessings in their 
hmorical heritage. Can we not help them find the way? 

Tt^ay the United States leads one half the world, and 
Russia tiie other. It is unfortunate that the tvorld has 
divided into iivo competing blocs, each maintaining lm«Te 
military force^ The rivalry' in nuclear and ballistic arms 
IS especially frightening. Most wars are said to have re¬ 
sulted from "too many men running around with weapons 
in tiieir hands. \\ ishful tliinking cannot restore world¬ 
wide security and stability, but we are obligated to work 
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toward that goal by every rational means. Our mutual 
self'interest calls Eor peaceful relations and normal trade 
betw'een all parts of the earth- Soviet scientific genius has 
been demonstrated. In October 19571 Russian rockets 
propelled tlie first artificial earth-satellite into outer space! 

Soviet Communism has serious weak pointSp but a third 
World War would not remedy diem. It ivould only 
make democratic life impossible for us over a long period 
oE time^ even if we should be the ^‘victors.’' Arnold 
Toynbee* in /I Siudy of HistoTy, advocates neither ap¬ 
peasement nor ruthless resistance, but a patient and toL 
erant attempt at mutual understanding and peaceEul co¬ 
existence. There ij hope for die future oE the U.S,S.R+ 
The original experiments of Communism rvere abandoned 
because diey ivere Eound to be unworkable* Present at¬ 
tempts to extend Communism, which pose sudt grave 
threats to the free worlds will fail as they should if the 
United Nations will but live up to its possibilities- It is 
encouraging to note that current Russia is breeding tech¬ 
nicians. not dogmatic fanatics. Furthermore, the go^ old 
peasant-sense of Russia has restored deep respect for the 
institution of the family, inheritance^ personal ownership^ 
and religious consciousness. The peasants oE Russia, un¬ 
like the Communistic masters* have tried to practice the 
democratic process in their group-allairs. The Soviet Re¬ 
public has a system oE educaiionp and ive can be sure that 
educated people ivill sooner or later estaliHsh their right 
to freedom. The Russian people should have die right 
to determine their own course oE development by their 
own Eree choice. IE they want a system unlike oiirSp we 
should respect clieir right to differ. 

Marx erred ivhen he assigned to the "Economic Ab¬ 
solute" the predominant causal role ’tvhich philosophers 
had hitherto ascribed to the Idea. History is shaped not 
only by economic causes but above all hy human char¬ 
acter. The diverse circumstances of the different segments 
of mankind require different economic systems. No single 
economic dogma should be elevated to the status of ''the 
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one true Ideologies arc necessarily distorted when 

they are used in passion as militant weapons. What is 
of fnndamenta! importance is tliat the essential human 
values be honored, whatever instrumental arrangements 
men may adopt. All humanity needs to wake up to tJie 
fact tliat Cwiiization means something infinitely nobler 
than the muliiplitation of mechanical refinements and the 
rivalry for material gains. Passionate greed is the enemy 
of objective understanding and meaningful achievement. 
"IVe cannot build truth with lies.” 


Russian Literature 

Russia s first important Jiistorian, Karamsin, urrote a 
large and scholarly national liistory at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Alexander Pushkin, "the star of the Russian Renais¬ 
sance, ^tig out with rare freedom of language for per¬ 
sona] and political liberty. His "Ode to Liberty’' brought 
him exile. 

Pushkin has svritten the follotving mystical allegory: 

Tormented by thirst of the spirit, I was dragging my¬ 
self through a gloomy forest when a winged seraph ap¬ 
peared to me at the crossroads. With fingers light as a 
dream he ton died my eyes, and they opened wide. He 
touched my ears, and I heard the trembling of the heavens 
and the Rowing of the grass in the valleys. Then like a 
corpse 1 lay in the desert, but the voice of God called 

understand! Filled 

full of My ilb go forth over sea and land to set men's 
heart afire with the Word!" 

Pushkin foresarv the time when the Russian populace, 
long oppressed by Church and State, would become aware 
of Its sublime possibilities and realize them with true 
strength of character. 


Lermontov, like Pushkin, was exiled for a defiant ode. 
He dreamed ivith the gentle melancholy of a man bom 
out of his due time, of a coming day of human fulfill¬ 
ment on earth. There are moments when Nature takes 
me pen from his hand and writes for him.” 
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Gre^JC Russian writers interesicd themselves in the cuna- 
monplace Imman affairs oE the daily round. Gogol was 
the Dickens o£ Russia, plumbing the humor and the tra¬ 
gedy of peasant life. His light sarcastic play Retfhor lias 
to do with an adventurer who impersonates the traveling 
Government Inspector in a provincial towm. Gogora 
later writings express a profound mysticism^ In all his 
novels and plays, Gogol stresses ^'the little things which 
one finds very important in actual life." He said it was his 
dominaiing focnity *'to bring into relief the triviality of 
life, lo make perceptible to all eyes the infinitely small 
tilings which escape our vision*" 

Alaxim Gorky (Pyeshkov) began life as a hobo. Frankly 
and vividly, lie described in his writings the lives of the 
beaten and outcast, and their knack of lasting out their 
trials. In The Lower Depths^ Gorky exclaims* "Lies — 
there you have the religion of slaves and taskmasters/" 
Gorky noted in a letter to Chekhov that '‘police spies . . . 
sit under my ivindows in the darkness of the night and 
try to get a glimpse of how i spread sedition in Russia/' 
Gorky welcomed the Communist Revolution with an 
overfltnv of romantic illusion, but oE course the new 
regime brought its own taskmasters^ police spies, and lies. 

Turgenev^ author of Fathers and ScuiJ and Virgin SoHj 
vras ilie son of a rich land-owmer, but was not content to 
waste himself in the orgies of the idle rich. There was not 
a trace of hypocrisy in his nature* He described the sor¬ 
rows of the serfs with such candor and compassion that 
the police pounced on himi Taine judges him the finest 
literary artist since Sophocles. Turgenev alludes to "that 
air of superiority to the rest of the world which usually 
disappears when once the tw^enties have been passed," in 
his masterful Fathers and a book which ought to be 
required reading for the immature misleaders of men* 

Feexior Dostoyevsky, the greatest psychological novelist 
and the deepest thinker of Russia, merits a chapter lo 
himself* His masterpiece is Crt'm^ and Punishment^ one 
of the most powerful realistic works of all time. His great¬ 
ness of thought also finds utterance in The Brothers Kara-^ 
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mdiOu. Do$toyev'5ky was sentenced 10 die for his student- 
days Socialism, Ijut was saved by a last-minute reprieve 
when be tvas already blindfolded and on the scaffold- From 
1849 to 1S55, he bore enforced labor in die Siberian 
mines, which broke his health but discovered to bim his 
own soul. Thtoujjh die gates of suffering. Dostoyevsky 
entered into sympathy widi all men. He sympathized with 
the insulted and injured, die great multitude of neg¬ 
lected. forgotten, slighted, and vexed people." All his life, 
he was honest in his bitter analysis of die brutalities of 
Russian life. He criticized the attitude of Russian official¬ 
dom toufard die lower classes. Never did he become a 
smug conservative or Govermnent hack* He resigned from 
3 newspaper position when be was assigned to support 
reactionary' policies. Dostoyevsky ivrnte the following sub¬ 
lime passages: 


The tw'o most difficult things in the world are 10 
think a new thought and to take a neiv step* 

I am One of those who do not want millions, but an 
ansiver to their questions. 

"Notliing has been able to create a higher ideal of man 
and of virtue than tiie ideal given by Clirist of old. Until 
^lOii have becorne really^ in aemal fact^ a brother to every 
one. brotherhood will not come to pass. Prayer is an 
education. Love all God's creation, tlie whole and every 
^ain of sand in it. laive every leaf, every ray of God’s 
Love the ^nLiDSLlSj, lov^e the plant^^ love everythinffi 
If you love everything, you will perceive the divine mys¬ 
tery m diings. 

‘ iYhat is die good of prescribing to art the roads that 
It must follow? To do so is to doubt art, which develops 
normally, according to the laws of nature, and must be 
exclusively occupied in responding to human needs. Art 
hM always shown itself faithful to Nature, and has marched 
with social progress. The ideal of beauty cannot perish 
in a healthy soaety; ive must then give liberty to art, 
and leave her to he„df Have confidence in her; she 
will reach her end. and if she strays from the way she wLU 
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soon re^Jch it again; society itself will be the guide. No 
single artist, not Shakespeare himselfp can prescribe to 
art her roads and aims.'* 

Dostoyevsky experienced the mystical superconscious^ 
ness in his liour of great suffering, and he never forsook 
the higher spiritual verities which then dominated his 
awareness. He became the prophet of all-embracing love, 
excluding none from his circle of brotherhood. His per¬ 
ception of the deeper iiungers witliin all human souls 
filled his mind rvith tlie sense of human dignityp and 
made him the uncompromising champion of human 
rights. 

Dostoyevsky was a Christ-Iike Way shower, dedicated to 
the redemption of all humanity. 

Russia Eiad been intellectually divided by the introduc¬ 
tion of Western ideas. Dostoyevsky allied himself neither 
with the nationalistic faction nor with the imitators of the 
West, He urged the Russians to respect their own na¬ 
tional genius, for it is through the nation that humanity 
is served, but never to close tlie door to culturaj inter¬ 
change. Dostoyevsky praised the *'all-humaniiess” of the 
Russian character. The reading of his novels helps us to 
understand the Russian people better than anything short 
of direct contact. Sometimes, of comrse. we must read 
between the lines, for strict censorship prevailed in his 
day. 

Leo Tolstoy ivas a social and educational reformer, a 
friend of the peasantr)\ a pacifist, and a vegetarian. He 
protested against the lies which kept Russians despised 
lower classes brutalized^ poverty-stricken, and ignoxant. In 
The Kingdom of Gcd^ Tolstoy nobly asserts: "The only 
significance of life consists in helping to establish the 
kingdom of Cod; and this can be done only by means of 
the acknowledgement and profession of the truth by each 
one of us." 

Anton Chekhov, the son of a libciated serf, became a 
doctor, novelist, and dramatist. He realistically pictured 
rural life with a fine feeling of fellowship and a sense of 
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humor. His Cherry Orchard^ has been very popular 

among English-speaking peoples, tiiough it loses by trans¬ 
lation. W- Gerhardi interprets this Russian r^rriter ad¬ 
mirably, in Chekhov: a Critical Study. 

Konstantjnc Simonov's Days and Nights is a recent 
novel which shows us the human side of Russia's "dream¬ 
ing, desiring, tliinking, eager people." 

Prince Kropotkin, pacifist, freedom-lover, and geogra¬ 
phical explorer, is best-known for Mutual Aid. The lack 
of liberty in Russia's “brave new world" disgusted him, 

Rjtjjjan Mitsic 

It Tvas through the inEluencc of Anton Rubinstein that 
national scliools of music were established in Sk Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow (1861), Rubinstein's works are brilliant 
and original, but they do not have the quality of immor¬ 
tality. 

Tschaikowsky s works have tremendous beauty of melo¬ 
dy and orchestral coloring, but their gloom reminds us 
of Pares observ'ation: “The Russian can remain for long 
sunk in deep prostration, for he is a creature of moods/' 
Tschaikowsky's Nutcracker Suite is ballet music of a bal¬ 
anced diameter. It is this masterpiece which has made 
TschaikoVinsky the leading name of Russian music. 

Alexander Borodin is famous for his unhoished opera, 
Pnnee Igor. 

Alexander Scriabine composed a symphony accompanied 
by a display of lights in different colors and intensities. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, a graduate of the Moscow Con¬ 
servatory, IS best known for the prelude in C-sharp minor. 
All his piano compositions are popular recital and teach- 
ing pieces. His concertos for the piano are brilliant and 
haTmoniom. His ouistanding operas are AUko and The 
Parstmomotis Knight. 

Cesar Ciii composed the operas. The Prhoner of ike 
Caucasus, The SaTacen, Angelo, and Le Filibustier. He 
also created symphonies, orchestral and piano pieces, cho¬ 
ruses, and songs, which have earned him a splendid re- 
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pucation among Russian composers. His works are pop 
ular in every land. 

Anton Arensky was influenced by the musical ideals of 
Tschaikowsky- His best opera is The Dreum on the Volga. 

Igor Stravinsky launched a modem musical develop 
mcnt of revoluiionary originality, which soon spread to 
France. TJie cliords are discordantly grouped; the sequence 
is frenetic. Yet John Powys pronounces it a step in 
self-development to allow one's memory "to dally with 
some great musical phrase of Beethoven or Stravinsky." 
Stravinsky's contributions to the Russian ballet are The 
Fire Bird and Petrouchka. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, the teacher of Stravinsky, is one of 
the greatest Russian masters. He is best-known for the 
ballet-operap The Snow Maiden^ and the orchestral sititej 
Scheherazade. He shines in brilliant instrumentation^ and 
in the apt development of folk-themes- 


36. THE LATIN AMERICAN WORLD 


America, as we all know^p fonns die ttvo triangulat con- 
titienLs of North and Soudi Americaj united by the nar¬ 
row' Isthmus of Panama. 

In the fifteenth century, Mexico, Central, and part oE 
South America were inhabited by populations which had 
risen to a considerable measure of civilization. In the 
i^icrind stage> many of die natives dwelt in well-built 
cities under a seeded form of government, and practiced 
agriculture and die mechanical arts. The aboriginal in- 
habitanis had originally come from Asia. 

At die close of the fifteenth century, d>ere emued the 
stage iriien this ancient culture met with die culture of 
the Old ^ World- In the sixteenth century^ Europeans 
crowded in- The first European visitors were received 
"ivith respect by the native Aztecs and Peruvians. Unfor¬ 
tunately die invaders came from a part of Europe which 
took pride m the military conquest of 'lower races/' 
Predatory Spaniards slaughtered, cheated, and despoiled 
the poor Amerinds. The native races w^ere greatly reduced 
m numbersp or lost dieir distinctive features by intermix- 
tures With the whites and with the negroes who were 
brought from Africa to work as slaves. In Central and 
iouth America, the white population was Spanish and 
Ponuguese and the religion Roman Catholic. Millions 
of the exploited natives adhered to "Jicathenism/' 

ar y if not outwardly. They stubbornly resisied conver¬ 
sion at the outset. 


The tJiird stage of La Un-American history was that of 
revolt against despotic authority. The Eta of the Liber- 
atots who Ilirew off the yoke of Spain was part of a nine¬ 
teen tii-century World Revolution. The Spanish Viceroyal- 
tics became the twenty Latin Republics. The revolt started 
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in iSio, :ind ended in die iS^6 tecogniiion o£ eight Re¬ 
publics* some of which would later be subdivided. 

Now let us trace the history o£ Mexico, Central, and 
South America in a little more detail. It is a faseinating 
story I 


The Era of Conquest 

The civilized Aztecs of Mexico had extended their 
dominion over a large area. In the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniard Bemdn Cortez heard about the wonderful coun¬ 
try of Moctezuma, and planned the conquest of Mexico. 
He landed with his soldiers at the Mexican j>ort which 
he called Vera Cruz, and burned his boats so his soldiers 
would ''have no other resource than ihcit own valor 
He induced the Totonacs and Tlaxcalans* oppressed sub¬ 
ject-tribes of the Mexican StaiCj to become his allies and 
march with him to the Mexican Capital. With six or 
seven hundred men, and not more than a dozen cannon, 
Cortez set forth to conquer Moctezuma and his millions 
of subjects. The medieval-natured Spaniards were iron- 
willed ^ cruels deceitful, and indisputably brave. Those 
few gallants ascended along a precipitous route from the 
coast to the plateau. 

At first the Aztecs welcomed Cortez as the incarnation 
of their god Quetzalitoatl. But he seized Moctezuma, the 
Aztec monarch, and treated the people ruthlessly* When 
the Aztecs attacked tlie invaders* Cortez and his armed 
hosts killed one hundred thousand natives. Within two 
years, the civilization of the Aztecs lay in ruins. First the 
city and then the whole country was subjugated to be¬ 
come a Spanish colony. Forty thousand hungry survivors 
were set to work to tear down what was left of their once- 
proud Capital. The material of tlie buildings was used 
to fill the numerous canals, 

^533i Francisco Pizarro conquered the Inca Empire 
of Peru. By means of intrigue, he seized the ruling Inca, 
ivho offered him a room full of gold by way of ransom. 
He pretended to accept the Taiisom^>ffer. The temples 
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ii'ere stripped oF gold to pay him. Then he executed the 
ruler, and ransacked the whole conquered kingdom of all 
its gold. Ample treasures became available to the Spanish 
Crotvn. At first, Spain took die lead in the conquest and 
exploitation of the New World. 

Gold-crazy adventurers covered South America. They 
searched for a legendary' city, El Dorado, whidi was sup¬ 
posed to have mountains of pure gold, and roads paved 
with gold, 

Europe was starving for gold, for the economic life 
of the West was in a critical period of transition. Whole 
fleets vanished when gold-seekers who had nothing more 
than their obsessive greed sailed forth without charts and 
without any knowledge of die ivinds and currents. But 
there were others whose lust for loot was supported by 
science and skill. These sixteenth-century explorers tvho 
knew what they were doing discovered, no El Dorado, 
but they robbed America of uridream.ed-of gold and silver 
before that strange century ended. 


Colonization, to die Spaniards, meant conquest and ex¬ 
ploitation. The Spanish Government appropriated the 
occupied lands and mines, allotted them to sharp Spani¬ 
ards, and gave them a free hand to enslave the Indians, 
^rge tracts of land were assigned to privileged indivi¬ 
duals, and the old inhabitants became slaves. The Spani¬ 
ards worked the uncivilized Amerinds like cattle. It was a 
■ peaceful native population in the 

islands of the West Indies was almost exterminated by cal¬ 
lous Spanish taskmasters. Rebellious Indians were slaugh¬ 
tered by the hundreds. Bartoloma Las Casas (1474-1^66) 
did not ivant to see the natives of the West Indies exier- 
mmated. For them, he had a milder serfdom substituted 
for slavery. Having heard tliat the negroes of the Portu¬ 
guese mlonies m Africa were more robust than the na- 
aies o_ ic_ Vest Indies Islands, he recommended that 
black slaves be imported to take the place of Indians in 
tlie severer tasks of the plantations and the mines. 

A terrible traffic in human flesh ensued. Portuguese 
miders carried the .Africans from their homes, and Eng- 
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lish 5aitoo conveyed them across the Atlantic. Spanish^ 
Portuguese* and later English slave-ouTiers work^ the 
poor black men as tlitaugh tliey possessed no natural rights 
as human beings^ 

The Jesuits of Paraguay did organize the American na¬ 
tives in reasonably-coin fort able comm uni ties* but ImmanU 
tarianism tl\e exception in the white man's dealings 
with "backward races/' America's native population sank 
by millions. 

The Spanish Court and aristocracy * the poxver behind 
most of the iniquity in the New World, sent corrupt 
officials to Spanish America. Commerce with foreign lands 
rvas forbidden* save for the English right to import black 
slaves. 

Spain re]oiced xvhen the rich loot streamed in from 
the New World, but the import of precious metals re¬ 
sulted in the economic ruin of proud Spain. By the iron 
laws of economics* this sudden inflow of gold and silver 
proved not a blessing but a curse. The value of money 
was depreciated. Prices soared. Class-lines xvere intensihed. 
Many were reduced to abject poverty. 

The opportunity to live loosely was a major lure to 
prospective colonists. Multitudes came to Spanish America 
to get away from civilized laws and restraints, and to 
indulge to the limit their greed and cruelty and lust. 
We might note, by the way* that their extramarital sexual 
relations witli natives filled the land with half-breeds. 

Of course there xvere times and places where the Span¬ 
ish American natives were treated with some decency. 
Eighteenth-century French idealism crossed the Atlantic 
to plant respect for human rightSp even where the rule 
of Viceroy and Church was most despotic. Here and 
there* a bright Me.xican lad ivas given access to a little 
education, a few kind words* a chance to express his 
gifts. 

The gold and silver mines of Mexico* Peru, and present 
Argentina (Land of Silver) were cultivated by the Spanish. 

The natives did not prosper biologically under Spanish 
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rule. In 1800, there were only three million people in a 
resource-laden country about as big as Europe, 

Central and South America were oppressed by a uni¬ 
versal despotic political and religious authority. All Amer¬ 
ica resented the heavy hand of overseas Monarchy in the 
eighteenth centnry, but the North was not burden^ 
with die religious fetter. England had turned Protestant 
in the Reformation, but Spain was a leading champion 
of Rom^n Catltolicism. The people of Spanish Aitierlca 
were mostly illiterate, poor, and exploited. By and large, 
the Church cooperated closely with the Spanish Mon- 
archy. 

The Spanish motherland was so concerned with her 
own supposed economic interest that she restricted the 
trade and industry of Spanish American communities in 
a most arbitrary wayp 

The Spanish American communities had scant oppor¬ 
tunity to choose local administrators, or to regulate their 
own civil life. The insuiferable despotism made many 
dre^, if not of republicanism, at least of monarchies of 
Ureir own exempt from Spanish bondage. Very early was 
l»rn the dream of eventual liberation, and it grew with 
die passing years. 


The Em of Liberation 

■ *i™jtjority of the revolutionary leaders were steeped 
in the liberal literature of France, England, and rte 
United States. Rousseau and Voltaire were favorite au- 
thOTs south of the border." 

The Revolution whereby North America won her 

atmosphere in the South, 

rion U T/ American libera¬ 
ls volt aft-.*' ™ V natural that North America should 

revolt against tyranny, for there a high proportion of the 

in search of freedom, but^e Spaniards 
m ^Vh ralonies for no other pur^e but 

and miv TlE^ative 

and mixed mces of Spanish South America had neither 
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access to knowledge nor power to make their influence 
felt. 

But the Declaration of Independence and the American 
Const i till ion reached Spanish America in transiations;, and 
stirred many hearts. Neu^s of the French Revolution foL 
lowed. Then came the news that Napoleon had removed 
feudal monarchs from their Thrones, and destroyed the 
Inquisition. Thrones and altars were falling. Tlie time 
was ripe for all friends of freedom to fight for it! 

But the situation looked hopeless in South America. 
The fp'eater pan of die Continent ivas held by Spain. 
Brazil belonged to PortugaL The Spanish monarchy cared 
no tiling for the American colonies ejccept to drain wealth 
from them. Popular education was prohibited. The Church 
tauglit the masses submissiveness. 

Simon Bolivar^ tlie liberator of Spanish South America, 
was born in Venezueb of a wealthy family. His private 
teacher Simon Rodriguez was a disciple of Rousseau^ and 
a gentleman keenly interested in Europe's revolutionary 
events. In his late teens. Bolivar studied law in Madrid. 
He was no friend of tradition. He sympathized with the 
American and French revolutions. As to religion, he was 
a bold Deist. 

Having read tlie French Enlightenment philosophers, 
Bolivar traveled in France. In Paris, the scientist Hum’* 
boldt suggested to him that South America was ripe for 
independence. Bolivar visited tlie United States, and then 
returned liome to join tJie patriotic parry of his country¬ 
men. One of Bolivar's associates was the revolutionist 
Miranda^ who had served in the Frcncli army. 

The independence of Venezuela was declared, but tins 
time the success of freedom's cause was but temporary. 
When an earthquake took twelve thousand lives, the 
priests pronounced this natural catastroplie ''the venge* 
ance of God upon the revolutionists*'^ Tlie freedom move¬ 
ment collapsed. Penniless Bolivar took refuge on the 
Briiisli-owned island of Cura^aOp 

Soon Simon Bolivar joined the rebels who were sdU in 
control of Cartagena, New Granada. 
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Wlien Bolivar took possession of Caracas, he was driven 
back by an army of cowboys led by a Spanish soldier. 

Bolivar got from London a thousand British soldiers as 
yolunteeTs. He obtained the assistance of the negro Pres¬ 
ident of the Haitian republic. Altogether;, Bolivar had 
no less than five thousand British and Irish soldiers fight¬ 
ing under bis leadership in his arduous struggle to win 
independence from Spain. As John W. Gunn has written: 
^'He kd Jns troops over rnountaim, fought prodigious 
battles on both coastSp created a single republic out of 
all the northern territory, and carried the banner of free¬ 
dom to Peril, He fought and suffered with his men/' 
Bolivar returned to Venezuela^ and routed the royalists 
under Morillo. In 1819, he effecied a junction with the 
forces of the New Granada Republic, The Battle of Bo- 
jaca gained him possession of Santa Fe and all New Gra¬ 
nada. Thereupcm tlie republics of Venezuela and New Gra¬ 
nada were united in a single State as the Republic of 
Colombia, Simon Bolivar was elected the first President 
In Bolivar went to the aid of Peru. By i8^5> that 

coiintiy^ had been entirely freed from Spanish rule^ 

Upper Peru fonned itself into an independent republic 
named BaHvia^ in honor of the great liberator. 

Bolivar was practically a dictator for fourteen years^ 
but his ideal for South America was republican and fe- 
deral. He dreamed of a great South American Republic,^ 
f, . promoted the first Pan-American Congress. He used 
Ins influence lo throw off slavery and other relia of Kingly 
and Priratly rule, to enlarge the scheme of ediication> 
and to improve the general conditions of life now that 
tlie Spanisfi yoke had been thrown off. 

Not all the Catholic clergy in the Latin American com- 
munitii^ defended the pretensions of Spanish rule, it is 
only fair to note. In Mexico, a brave priest took the lead 
V against corrupt governors, though of course 

the Church did not appreciate his action. He was handed 
over to the Inquisition, 


declared the independence of 
enezntla, the Holy Alliance prepared to crush the new 
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Soudi American Republic^ With die fall of Napoleon, 
the restored Spanish rulers resisted the secession o£ their 
colonies. The Holy Alliance endeavored to extend its 
influence in America as ’well as in Europe* Bui die United 
States gave Latin America the protection of die Monroe 
Doctrine, set fordi in agreement with England in i&st3* 
President Monroe declared that the United States would 
consider any elfort on die part of the Holy Alliance 
powers to exiend their system of imperial oppression to 
any portion of the western hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety, and as manifesting an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. 

By 1826. Latin America had completely won her inde¬ 
pendence. 

The history' of the I^atin American Republics has seen 
constant struggle between the Lilx^rals and the Catholics. 
The large Indian or half-caste population lias retained a 
medieval veneration for the authority ot the Churchy and 
has by no means fully awakened to an intelligent interest 
in politics. These ignorant masses have been used by con* 
serv^atives in tlieir struggle against progressive Liberals* 
In recent years, the situation has growm more complex. 
Liberalism has been threatened not only by religious but 
also by political total i tali an istn. In 1954^ Communism grew 
strong in Guatemala. There are many extreme left-’iving 
politicians in the various Latin American countries who 
constitute a serious threat to ivorthy Government. 

Historically, the Roman Catholic Church has con¬ 
demned that scheme of reform which is Liberalism. The 
Church has tried to maintain the reactionary qua, 

as a rule, and by resistance to reform has tended to per¬ 
petuate illiteracy, poverty^ and political oppression. In 
contrast, the anticlerical Liberals have used their influ¬ 
ence to educate die people and to give them democratic 
institutions. They have championed education, freedom 
of speech, political equality, self-government, freedom of 
trade, and intercourse with foreigners. Their program 
has provided for divorce, secular education, the disestab- 
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lishment o£ me Churchf and the thoroughgoing establish¬ 
ment of Uie democratic process in human relations. 

Anti-authoritarian reform is necessarily a gradual pro¬ 
cess of social evolution. 

Benito Ju3^e^, a gentleman of full Indian blood, was 
a tlioroughgoing Liberal. He studied law, and rose to 
professional distinction. Reactionary President Santa Anna 
banished him from Mexico in 1853, but he returned two 
years later and was soon appointed Minister of Justice, 
In the year 1861, Juarez defeated the unconstitutional 
party and tvas elected President by the Congress. A Papal 
bull denounced the Liberal Constitution and its up¬ 
holders. Juarez issued Reform Laws which gave Mexico 
civil marriage and burial, divorce, freedom of religion, 
and disesublishment of die Roman Catholic Church. The 
property of the Church was declared to belong to the 
nation, and^ this nationalization of property crippled the 
political action of the Church. Juarez" decree of fuly 1861, 
suspending for two years all payments on public debts, 
caused Great Britain, France, and Spain to send troops 
to occupy the Mexican ports. Great Briuin and Spain 
were induced to withdraw their forces. But the French 
dec^red war in 1862, placed Maximilian on the Throne 
as Emperor, and exiled Juarez and his adherents The 
United Slates exerted its influence, and Juarez rvas again 
elected President. “ 


Tlie Latin American ivorld has been slow to establish 
modern mstituiions, but a series of democratic Presidents 
have mtr^uced liberal reforms. The educated middle 
class has leaned to Liberalism, but there are many difB- 
culnes to sumount - archaic voting systems, corrupt poli¬ 
tical machines, political Indifference, etc Many eligible 
voters fad to cast their ballots. Sometimes there are stormy 
re.^s of terro^ At present, there is no black-or-white 
dash between ha anced liberals and moderate conserva- 
ives_ A middle^F-the-road reform program seems to be 

Seme lef? "^ht and the ex- 
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The bold Sir \Valier Raleigh tried to found a little 
colony in \'^irginia {named after die Virgin Queen Eliza¬ 
beth), but the venture failedn 

In 1607, the London Company dispatched three small 
ships to Chesapeake Bay* Virginia. One hundred and 
twenty colonists disembarked on a small peninsula which 
thej^ named Jamestown, die first permanent English setde- 
ment in die United States. Indian attacks and malaria 
took a hea\7 toll. About three-fourths of the colonists 
died within six months. Captain John Smith held the 
colony together. He persuaded the Indians to give the 
colonists com. John Rolfe exploited the commercial pos¬ 
sibilities of tobacco- Rolfe married FocahontaSp daughter 
of the Indian chief. In 1619* a cargo of Negro slaves was 
brought into the colony* By the end of the seventeenth 
centuiy^. Virginia had not one school or printing press, 
against which Governor William Berkeley growled: "God 
keep us from bothT' 

The Plymoutii Company set up a colony in Maine, 
but it did not succeed. 

In 1620, die Pilgrims came to Massachusetts on a ship 
called the Mayflouder. Their original plan was to settle 
near Jamestown, but storms took them north of their 
course. The Pilgrims drew up their own dexiument of 
self-government, the Mayflower Compact. They settled 
at Plymouth, on the mainland- They w^ere religious Separ* 
a lists, who had been driven out of England for their 
opposition to the Catholic traits ivhich lingered in Eng¬ 
land's conservative Anglican Church- They came over for 
a fresh start in the New World, where they could believe 
35 they desired, and where w'orth counted for more than 
birth. They had a hard time in the wilderness* but their 
mission was worUi all it cost in difficulties. 

Wlien Archbishop Laud drove the Puritan religious 
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dissenters out oF England, they came to America for free¬ 
dom of worship. King Charles I authorized the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Company to send a group of Puritans to the 
area around Boston. In i6a8, John Endicott led the ad¬ 
vance party. John Winthrop, ivho became Governor, came 
in two years later with nearly two thousand Puritans. 

Farther down the Coast, English Catholics colonized 
Maryland under Lord Baltimore (1634). 

William Penn and his Quakers settled in Pennsvlvaiua 
(168a), 

The Dutch built a colony in New Amsterdam. Swedish 
settlers colonized portions of New Jersey and Delaware. 
But the EnglLsb finally forced them to surrender and 
established the thirteen colonies "in a solid block." 

The Frenchman Champlain founded Quebec, in Ca¬ 
nada (1&08). Thence missionaTies came down the Missis- 
sippi into tlie Midwest, and the French established trade 
relations through the Mississippi Valley. 

The Spanish had missionary outposts in Florida, Texas, 
and New Mexico. 

In the seventeenth century, the North American In¬ 
dian still possessed a large part of the Continent as bis 
huntings and fisliinjj ground. 

Life was so hard in early New England that the settlers 
became stem-natiired. The griin Puritans depianded rigid 
conformity to their austere religious dcKiirines. Only church 
members in good standing were allowed a vote in the 
Government. The Puritan Theocracy was merciless in its 
punishment of religious dissent. 

But a Massachusetts colonist named Roger Williams 
advocated religious tolerance and the sepatation of Church 
and State. He led his followers to Providence, Rhode Is¬ 
land, where they bought land from the Indians. This 
liberal and democratic new colony allowed complete free¬ 
dom of worship to heretics, Quakers. Jews, and other 
persons of minority faiths, 

1 Hutchinson and the Reverend Thomas Hooker 

also left Massachusetts for the sake of religious freedom. 
Reverend Hooker and his followers founded Hartford, 
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Connecticut and other towns. Reverend Hooker estab¬ 
lished the principle tliat the churchless should be per- 
tuitced to vote^ and recognized the right of the people to 
govern tlicmseives. His Fundamental Orders of Covem- 
meni makes no mention of the King^s authority. 

In Maryland* the Toleration Act oE S649 granted Eree- 
dom of worship to all Christiansp whether Protestant or 
Cadiolic* 

Religious harriers gradually lost tlieir old impoTtance 
throughout North America. How a man lived and what 
he accomplished counted for more than what he believed^ 

Seventeenth^entury Europe was tom by religious and 
political wars. But Atnerica was a fresh scene where it 
was possible to tlirow o£E ancient fettering tiaditionsL 
Thousands of Europeans of all nationalities and faiths 
came to the New World for refugOp and for new oppor¬ 
tunities. Colonial America was the melting-pot of many 
diverse strains. It took real strength of character for 
sturdy rebels to endure a rough ocean voyage followed 
by isolated log-cabin life and wearisome toiL They had 
the courage to face the unknown. 

In 1664^ New York teas a Dutch towTi with windmills. 
Dutch trading posts extended up the Hudson River 
to Albany, and into a big portion of New jersey. But 
the English forced the Dutch to surrender al! ^eir Amer¬ 
ican claims, and the tnid-coastal region of America be* 
came part of the colonial empire of England. 

The British rulers recognized the increasing importance 
oE colonial America. Altliough the times were turbulent 
in England, they tried to maintain a strict control of 
colonial aEEairs. 

At first, the charters allowed the colonies considerable 
self-rule. Eventually, however, most of the company char¬ 
ters were revoked, and the colonies placed under direct 
royal control 

King James II arbitrarily united New England* New 
York, and New Jersey into one royal province (i686)» 
Sir Edmund Andros* whom the King sent to a^ as Gov¬ 
ernor, dismissed the colonial courts, made himself the 
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judge, censored the pressp levied heavy taxes, and ruled 
without respect for the will of the populace. When James 
was overthrown, the people of Massachusetts sent Andros 
back to England. The people of New York expelled An¬ 
dros' deputy, and set up one o£ their otvn leaders to gov¬ 
ern them. 

Sir William Berkeley* the royal governor of Virginiai 
caused a bloody civil war and tvas recalled to England. 

Although there were difhcultieSp most of the Americans 
felt a warm seme of loyalty to England. Many of the 
wealtlty sharply felt the contrast between primitive Amer* 
ica, w'here tvolves still howled at night on the outsklrti 
oE villages^ and the elegant civiliiation of the Mother 
Country, Tliey visited England 'ivhenever they had a 
chance, and tliey sent tl^eir sons to Oxford or Cambridge. 

Colonial hardshipxs ivere exhausting^ but the New World 
respected tlie importance of education* In Puritan New 
Engl an dp a Eoscon school was established in 1630. Mas- 
sa(*usetts citizens tvere soon required by law to teach their 
children and their apprentices to read and write. In 1647, 
every town with one hundred householders or more was 
required to provide a school which should prepare the 
students for Har%'ard College. Harvard had been founded 
in the wilderness in 163GJ **to the end that Learning may 
not he buried in the graves of our forefathers.^^ Yale was 
founded in 1701, Education paved the way for American 
freedom. 

Wealih accumidated in America, a land rich in resources. 
Agriculture was the basic economy. Rich yields of tCK 
bacco and nee brought prosperity to the Southern plan* 
ters. \ ast estates and plantations were established in the 
Southern and in some of the Middle colonies. New Eng^ 
land was ill-adapted to large-scale farming, but the Netv 
Englanders prospered through trade. Their important in- 
timber-exportp ship-building, fishing, and 

The j^ttlers in undeveloped colonics sent tobacco, lum¬ 
ber. and hid« to tire Mother Country in payment for the 
manufactured goods which they needed. This trade (the 
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Mercantile System) was profitable to England. The Home 
CoiintT^' forbade the colonials to trade with other coun¬ 
tries, or to manufacture for tliemselves. 

When the colonials became a little more self-suffi- 
cientp they resented England's restrictions- New England 
wanted to establish its o\vn industries and trade in rivalry 
with the Home Countr)'. Charles II had cried lo prevent 
this >vith die Navigation Acts (i66063Acts 
were not rigidly enforced. The colonials maintained an 
illicit trade with the French and Spanish Indies. 

In the middle oE the eighteentJi centuryp the popula¬ 
tion oE die coionies w^as almost one and one-half niililon^ 
The English stock predominated^ but there were also 
many Dutch, French Huguenots, GermanSp and Scotch- 
Irish, 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, there w^ere ap¬ 
proximately a quarter of a million Negro slaves from 
Africa on the Southern plantations and elsewhere in col¬ 
onial America. 

The Indians were generally ill-treated by the colonists. 
In tiie Pequot War of 1637P a group of New England 
Puritans sealed all exits to an Indian towm, and burned 
to death five hundred Indian men, women, and children. 

The year 1692 saw witchcraft trials and executions in 
Sal cm p Massachusetts. Bat die people of New England 
gradually soEtened tlieir prejudiceSp and cultivated the art 
of democracy in their town meetings where they settled 
the problems oE local government. 

South of the Potomac River, each plantation was like 
a Eeudal estatCp a more or less self-governing unit. Class 
lines were sharp in the South. The wealthy Southerners 
hired slave labor for their ample fields. Poor farmers had 
all they could do to cultivate their oim lands. Only in 
the tow-ns ivas there any considerable middle class. In 
the rural South, a few planters possessed stately mansions 
while the lid I farmers dwelt in primitive cabins. Rich 
Southerners enjoyed dancing, drinkingp hunting, and horses 
racing. They were always ready to resort to duels to setde 
“a point of honor." 
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Conditions were good in the Middle colonies. Under 
Wiiliam Pcnnp tlie Quaker province of Pennsylvania had 
just laws, education, and freedom of worship. The fanners 
there oumed their own homes, and got along well with 
tlieir Indian neighbors. Philadelphiaj^ die city of Benjamin 
Franklin, was America's greatest city in die eighteentli 
centu^}^ 

New York City* favored by its splendid harbor and its 
situation on die Hudson River^ became a center of trade 
and commerce at an early date. 

Only with difficulty could the colonials travel hetw^een 
the diverse sections of the country* There were not many 
roads* and not any of them were good. It took a month 
for an overland coach to travel three hundred miles* But 
mail communication was established. With the importa-^ 
tion of printing presses and the establishment of news¬ 
papers, information and ideas circulated freely. Thus the 
isolated colonies were brought together in spirit. 

The many colonists of English descent shared the 
English tradition of self-government. Their colonial as¬ 
semblies controlled the appropriation of public money- 
Sometimes, when a royal governor flouted the law-making 
rights of the Assembly, bis salary was withheld. 

The merchants and laborei^ of New Y^ork, the corn- 
growers and traders of Massachusetts, and the planters 
of Virginia had different environments, but they all loved 
freedom. The modem spirit, which wise Europeans had 
been cultivating from the time of the Renaissance, was 
carried over to American soil by educated settlers. The 
literature of eigliteetuh-century liberalism would take 
firm root in American hearts. The American colonists 
were especially indebted to English liberals, such as John 
Locke, and to the English example of Teslstance to tyr^ 
anny. 

In 1643, Massachu^ttj Bay, Plymouth. Connecticutp 
and New Haven joined together in the New England 
Confederation for mutual advice and united action on 
matters oE common interest. In timei Massachusetts Bay 
and Plyinouth united into one colony« Connecticut and 
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New Haven likewise united into a single colony^ A 
mutual aid society £pr die purpose of increasing trade 
was established by agents of Virginia^ Massachusetts^ and 
New York. 

Late in the seventeenth century, France and Spain 
competed with England for land in the New World. 
There were raids across the borders of the English col¬ 
onies- The French and Spanish hired Indians to launch 
sudden attacks. Would-be conquerors threatened the posi* 
tion of die colonists on die seaboard. The colonists co¬ 
operated to resist tlieir common danger. 

In 1689, the French Empire in the New World com¬ 
prised much of Canada, the Mississippi River Valley, 
and the entire central part (Midwest) of what is at 
present ilie United States. The territory claimed by the 
French was bigger than the English possessions along the 
coast in a narrow strip east of the Alleghenies. But W'here 
die French Empire had only eighteen thousand colonists, 
there were two hundred tJiousand Englishmen to the 
east. What made it hard for die English was the superior 
ability of die French to make allies of the Indians. 

"King William's'* war bettveen Catholic France and 
Protestant England (1689-97) swiftly spread to the New 
World p tvhere die English colonists had to fight for their 
very surt'ivah 

The French tried to wrest the colony of New York 
from England, and thereby cut in two the enemy's land 
in America- From New York, they decided, it would be 
possible to conquer north and south along the Atlantic 
coast until England should be driven out of the New 
World- 

Count Frontenac, the French governor of Canada, or¬ 
dered attacks on Nen^ York and its New England neigh¬ 
bors, Frenchmen and their Indian allies destroyed the 
towns of Schenectady, New York, and Dover^ New Hamp- 
shire. 

King William’s war ended indecisively (1697)- In 1701 
carne the War of tiie Spanish Succession. Louis XIV laid 
claim to the vacant Spanish Throne and placed his grand- 
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5on upon ivith die ambition to unite Catholic France 
and Spain against ProtesEant England. But tlie English 
Duke ot Marlborough defeated the French on Euro¬ 
pean battlefields- On x^merican soil, there were successful 
Indian raids agaiusE the Carolittas and Nevv^ England- But 
the lictorious Britisli finally compelled France to cede to 
them Newfoundland and otJier important territory (Treaty 
of Utrecht: 1713). 

King George'^s War {1744-48) also was extended to 
American soiL Colonial troops laid successful siege to 
die French battlements. Colonel ■William Peppered of 
Maine, with four diousand soldiers, captured the fortress 
of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, guarding die mouth 
of the St* Latvrence River. But the colonists resented the 
fact that Louisbourg ivas returned to France in the peace 
settlement. 

Tlie final struggle between France and England for the 
New World was the Seven Years" War or ^Trendi and 
Indian"^" War (1756-65;)- This extensive war involved the 
imperial ambitions of France and Englandt even in the 
Caribbean Sea and India, 

England knew^ die coming struggle would require all 
available resources. In 1754, tlie American colonies were 
authorized to pool their strength. A convention was called 
at Albany, New York, Great Americans tlvere discussed 
ineasLires to resist the French and Indian war threat. 
Benjamin Franklin's "Albany Plan” for union ivas turned 
doivii, but it gave the colonists tltat idea of union which 
would later develop into die Continental Congress* The 
convention decided that it should be left to the indivi¬ 
dual colonics whether or not to cooperate with England 
in the French and Indian ’VV'ar. 

A great deal hinged upon whether England or France 
should possess the Ohio Valley, just w^est o£ the Alleghe¬ 
nies* Only if England held this region could her grow¬ 
ing colonies some day spread across the -Alleghenies and 
expand on die continent. Tlie French began to set up a 
chain of forts along the Ohio River and its tributaries, 
although this territory ivas the property of die British 
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Crown. Thereupon Governor Dtnwiddie of Virginia sent 
young Major George WasJiington to warn the French 
away — but tlie warning Failed. Washington buik and 
garrisoned Fort Necessity^ but he did not have enough 
men to resist tlie powerful French attack on tliis outpost. 
He found it necessary to surrender. 

In 1755^ the British sent two reginients under General 
Braddock to drive out the French from Fort Duquesne. 
Braddock'^ failure to EoHow Washington's advice in his 
style of attack led to his utter defeat. He fell wjtli almost 
a tliotisand of his men. 

Then the French scored some more victories. There 
was not enough cooperation between the English and the 
colonials. 

In 1757, England s Wrt Minister William Pitt sent die 
British and colonial armies nortluvard to the shores of 
the Great Lakes and tlie Canadian border. Many French 
strongholds were taken^ including Fort DuquesnCj which 
was renamed Pittsburgh after William Pitt. 

The decisive engagement in the British assault on 
Camidap or New FrancCp was fought in 1759 at Quebec* 
Then the British General Wolfe victoriously surprised the 
French Commander Montcalm in a pre-dawn attack. 

The world over^ British arms triumphed against the 
French. The British triumphed over the French in India, 
When Spain tried to help Francep Britain seized Spain's 
possessions in the ^V^est IndieSp and took Havana, Ciibap 
and Manila in die Philippines. 

By the Treaty of Paris {i763)> France ceded to Eng¬ 
land all Canada and the huge region east of the Mississippi 
Riven excepting Neiv Orleans, which was given to Spain. 
In addition, the French yielded to Spain their claims west 
of the Mississippi- The French ivere alloived 10 keep only 
uvo liule unfortified islands off the coast of Newfoundlandj 
for their fishing fleets. 

Participation in the ivar taught the American colonists 
to cooperate in a common cause, and let them know 
tlieir own strength. Above allp the war opened the door 
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to westtvard CKpansion beyond the Alleghenies and into 
the interior of the continent. 

Modern ideas spread like tvildfire in Atncrica. Beccaria, 
Shaftesbury, Collins, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, and Locke were much-read. The outstand¬ 
ing figures of the Revolutionary period were steeped in 
humamiy's highest civic and political ideals. Religiously, 
they inclined to Deism and tolerance. Sooner or later, 
America svas sure to separate from England and under¬ 
take self-government. The colonics no longer needed 
English protection. There svas a high vision of independ¬ 
ence and freedom. The mistakes of King George HI and 
his ministers merely spurred the Americans to svin their 
independence sooner than they would otherwise have 
done. The American Revolution was a reaction against 
insufferable tyranny. The injustices of King George HI 
arid Parliament included deprival of liberties, taxation 
svithoui representation, and the quartering of British 
troops in colonial homes. The policy of King George III 
"cramped tlie trade and industry of a self-reliant people,” 
as Hunt puts it in the Cambridge Modem fUstory^ 

•At first the majority of the American colonists wanted 
only justice within the British Empire. They regarded 
the tliirteen colonies as properly self-governing units 
within the Empire, a federation of loyal, independent 
colonies. Most of the colonists were Englishmen, and they 
believed themselves to be entitled to the rights for which 
the Englisli had fought since medieval times. 

But the strong, central British Government took a dif¬ 
ferent view of the nature of the British Empire and the 
position of tiie colonies. The colonials were regarded as in¬ 
feriors, not entitled to full self-government, and expected 
only to serve England’s interests by providing markets for 
goods and supplying raw materials. In 1763, the Royal 
Government was no longer troubled by rivals, and was 
resolved to assert its authority over the American colonies 
to die full. Now the Navigation l,aws were strictly en- 
lorce^ and heavy taxes were levied to replenish the Eng¬ 
lish Treasury. 
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In 1760, Benjamin Franklin ivas in London a& a repte* 
tentative of the dissatisEed colonials, but he could not per¬ 
suade the British Government to adopt his theory that 
the British Empire should consist of individual self-gov¬ 
erning parts. Only after the Americans won tlieir inde¬ 
pendence was the British Commomvealth of independent 
Dominions established. 

The British Government tried to subordinate the Amer¬ 
ican colonies to the Crown by means of the Sugar and 
Molasses Act, one of several measures which restricted 
America's commercial interests. Parliament placed a pro¬ 
hibitive tariff on American imports from the French West 
Indies, to force New England to trade iritlr the English 
Indies. 

IVhen the Western territory was acquired, the British 
controlled America more strictly than ever. In the new 
lands were the defeated French and their Indian allies. 
Incited by the French, the Indians captured some British 
forts. Thereupon George llf and bis ministers took over 
tlie administration of the west, and closed it to settlement 
by the colonies. He announced tliat all future sale of 
tvestem land by the Indians would have to be made 
directly to the Crown, He appointed agents to run the 
fur-trade for the British Government. 

The Americans believed that they were entitled to share 
the fruits of die victory over the French, for colonial 
troops had helped to win the war. But the English Crown 
was iioggish, 

.An army of thousands of Redcoats came in to America, 
England ordered tlie colonists to pay part of the cost of 
main mining the army, and to help house and feed the 
soldiers. 

The Americans resented British efforts to regulate the 
colonies. 

In 1764, the British Prime Minister George Grenville 
sent to America customs ofltcers and naval patrols to en¬ 
force the Navigation Acts, and proposed a stamp tax on 
newspapers, pamphlets, and legal documents to help fi¬ 
nance the maintenance of British troops. Wlien the Stamp 
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Acl passed in Farli ament, Patrick Henrjr of Virginia 
rose in the House of Burgesses to assert that only the 
Virginia legislature had the right to tax Virginians. He 
forced through a resolution pronouncing the effort to 
vest such porver in the Eritish Parliament "illegal, un¬ 
constitutional, and unjust." Patrick Henry said; "Tarquin 
and Caesar each had his Brutus, Charles tire First his 
Cromwell, and George the Third may proSt by their 
example. If Uris be treason, make the most of it," 
In Massacliusetts, Samuel Adams asserted that taxation 
without legal representation is a means of reducing peo¬ 
ple to slavery. James Otis also protested against the Stamp 
Act. There u'as rioting in New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, The Sons of Liberty and otlier rebel groups 
were organiied. A Stamp Act Congress, wherein nine col¬ 
onies were represented, framed a protest like Virginia's, 

After a year, England repealed the Stamp Act, But 
then came odier obnoxious laws. The Torvnshend 
Acts levied new taxes on glass, lead, paint, paper, and 
tea imported into the colonies, the revenue to I>e used 
to pay the salaries of the ro^ral governors. Hitherto, the 
royal governors had usually followed the colonml assem¬ 
blies* wishes because they had been dependent on the 
colonies for their salaries. But now lire colonial assem¬ 
blies would have no liold on these officials, and the British 
Parliament would be in a position to control American 
affairs. 

Samuel Adams sent a letter to the colonies calling for 
action against the Townshend Acts and the Navigation 
Acts. There rvas an effective movement to boycott British 
goods. Britain angrily dissolved the Massachusetts legis¬ 
lature and sent two regiments of British troops to Boston. 

In March 177^/ England repealed all duties except a 
small one <m tea. On tlie same day, British soldiers and 
American citizens clashed fihe Boston Massacre). It seems 
that some young Americans annoyed a sentry, whereupon 
he called out the guard. There was fist-fighting, and 
then Redcoats fired on the citizens, killing five. Samuel 
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Adams demanded the witlidm^v^al oE British trcxjps from 
the city. 

The English levied heavy taxes under the influence of 
such ministers as Grenville and Townshend* but such 
leaders as William Pitt and Lord Nortli worked to re¬ 
peal or mtxlify such taxes* There was much pro-American 
seniinient among the ^V^higs, The second half of the eight¬ 
eenth century' Jiad seen a great growth oE liberalism in 
England, and it is also relevant to note that the English 
merchants favored conciliation because they did not want 
their products boycotted by the colonies* But King and 
Parliament were generally oppressive in their enactments* 
Afany rich Americans sympathized with the British, and 
regarded the rebels as dangerous radicals. Dr, Myle* 
Cooper, president: of King's College (now Columbia Uni¬ 
versity)* predicccd that grass would grow in tlie streets 
were the status quo overthroivn. 

The East India Company had been brought under the 
wing of the British Parliament, An effort w^as made to 
dispose of a surplus of the Company's tea by selling it 
in America at a reduced rate* but with a tax. American 
patriots refused to accept die tea w'hcn it arrived^ on the 
tlieory that tliere should be no taxation by Parliament. 
After a series of public meetings at Boston, some citizens 
garbed themselves as Indians, rvent aboard the tea ships, 
and dumped their cargoes in the harbor* This was 
famous Boston Tea Party of 1773^ 

In 1774, Parliamem passed die "Intolerable Acts/" dos¬ 
ing Boston to trade by sea until the tea should be paid 
for^ :ind subjecting totvn meetings to the control of the 
governor. Ma;ssachusetts became a "British garrison/* under 
the iron hand oE General Gage, 

The Virginia House of Burgesses suggested a meeting 
at Philadelphia of delegates from all the colonies. Thb 
first Continental Congress convened in September 1774. 
Its leading figures were John and Samuel Adams (Massa- 
chuseus), George Washington and Patrick Henry (Vir-^ 
ginia)* and John Rutledge and Christopher Gadsden 
(South Carolina)* 
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A DeclaTation oE RtghU was sent to England, protesting 
against encroachments on colonial liberties by Parliament, 
and ajinouncJiig a boycott oE British goods to be carried 
out by committees o£ saEety in every town and county. 

The ^[assacLlUsctLS “minute men” accumulated stores 
of ammunition at Concord. On April 19, 1775, General 
Gage sent troops from Boston to capture the cache of 
ammunition) and to seize the “traitors” John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams. Paul Revere and William Dawes 
galloped on horseback ahead of the British columns, and 
gave advance warning to the minute men that the British 
were coming. The minute men gadiered a little force to 
block the British, and refused to obey the British order 
to disperse. Firing ensued, and eight Americans were 
killed. 

The British advanced to Concord, but on their return 
to Boston they were Rred upon by snipers who were sit¬ 
uated behind apple trees and stone fences. Many Red¬ 
coats fell. In Boston, the British were besieged by sixteen 
iliousand colonial militia. 

On May 10, the Second Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia. Together tvith a declaration of war on 
England, the delegates petitioned King George to restore 
peace, by practicing justice. Anticipating the failure of 
their peace-plan, they cat tied fortvard their army-plans 
and ^ named George Washington comraander-in<hie£. 

king George hired twenty thousand German troops to 
supplement his regular army. 

At Bwton, American forces held Bunker Hill against 
the British charges until their ammunition was exliausted. 

There were British reverses at Norfolk. Virginia, and 
Charleston, Soutli Carolina, 

Afany Englisluneu opposed the fratricidal "war, among 
thern the Earl of Chatham, whose son resigned his com* 
missiou in the army so he would not have to Eight Amer- 
i^ns. The Whigs, the Radicals, and even a few of the 
Tones were anti*war. Franklin's residence in London had 
w'on friends for the American cause. 

In i 775 p tnost of the American colonists were not fight- 
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ing for independence but for their rights as Englishmen, 
When General Wasliington took command of the army 
at Boston, he was concerned only with the recovery of the 
just rights and liberties of the colonies. 

But Thomas Paine advocated total independence from 
Great Britain: “England to Europe, America to herselft 
The last cord now is broken.” Paine's Common Sense 
aroused the American people to the ideal of an absolutely 
independent America shaping its own destiny. 

In June 1776, Congress appointed a committee of five 
members (among tliem Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, and John Adams) to draw up a declaration of in¬ 
dependence, Jefferson wrote the first draft, the other 
members made some changes, and die document was 
further modified by the Congress. The Declaration of In¬ 
dependence was adopted July 4, 1776, the birthday ol 
American independence. “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator widi certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” 

Having broken with England and established the United 
States of .America, the new nation faced tremendous dif¬ 
ficulties in a war against the strongest power in the world. 
George Washington drove General Howe and eleven 
tlioiisand troops out of Boston. But when Howe reap¬ 
peared at New York to face W’ashingtoti’s army a^in for 
possession of tliat city, the heavily-reinforced British and 
German forces beat the Americans repeatedly and forced 
them to retreat southward through New Jersey, 

The Continental Congress did not give much support 
to its forces in the field. TJie thirteen States were a long 
U’ay from being united, and the delegates feared to levy 
taxes lest tlie people oppose them. The supplies of food 
and ammunition decreased. Morale dropped. There were 
many desertions. 

General Washington, having been driven across the 
Delaware River into Pennsylvania, rallied his men for 
a bold counterattack on Christmas night, 177^- Recross- 
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tng the ic€-fi]led Dela^vare in rowboats. Washington and 
his troops routed a force of Hessian soldiers at Trenton, 
This tvas FoUotvcd by another vicioty at Princeton, and 
New' Jersey was tempor;irily re-wfon for the Americans. 

There tvas heavy fighting in 1777, General Howe's 
troops went by sea from New York to Philadelphia, and 
captured what was then the American Capital. General 
Washington and his men retreated to Valley Forge, out¬ 
side the city, where tb^ tvent through a freezing winter 
without sufficient supplies or housing. 

The decisive battle of the ivar was fought at Saratoga, 
New York, The British were at a disadvantage because 
they had inefficient commanders and a three-thousand-mile- 
long supply line. Britain had schemed to crush all 
resistance in New York State, and thus to cut America 
in two. New York svas to be invaded from three direc¬ 


tions, the forces to converge at Albany, General BurgDyne 
%vas to move dotvn from Canada. General Howe was to 
send troops north from New York City. General St. Leger 
rvas to march east from Lake Ontario across the State. 
But the sclieme failed. St. Leger ivas halted in the western 
wilderness at Oriskany, Howe's force did not arrive. At 
Saratoga, Burgoyne's anny of six thousand was surrounded 
by twenty thousand American farmers and militiamen, 
and beaten into surrender in October 1777. 

After Saratoga, Beniamin Franklin persuaded the French 
king that England could be defeated by a Franco-Aoier- 
ican coalition. When England learned of these negotia' 
tions, she tried to make peace witii her former colonies 
on any terms tliey might desire provided tliat they would 
stay mtliln the Empire. The proposal was refused. France 
and the United States entered an alliance in February 

^ to continue the war until the other 

should be prepared to make peace. 

Holland contributed naval support 
1 niictl States, with the hope that tlicy might get 
territories they had lost to Engla^ 

Hiland. md Spai?‘ “ 
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France sent America credit loans, supplies, and men, 
and contributed the service of the powerful French fleet. 

The British withdrei^ from the Capital, 

The French opened their ports, and turned over severai 
vessels to the Americans. Captain John Paul Jones raided 
the English coast. In his ship, the Bonhomme Richardt 
Jones tvon a victory over H.M.S. SerapU. 

General Benedict Arnold, in command of a strategic 
foit at ^Vest Point on the Hudson River, connived tvith 
tlje British to place it in their hands, but his written 
plans were discovered in time to foil the treacherous plot, 
Arnold escaped to the Britisli lines, and fought against 
his own in the Virginia campaign. 

At tiie close of 1778, Washington’s army stayed near 
New York (o contain British forces occupying that city. 
But the tlieatre of war shifted to the soutJi and along the 
western frontier. 

The Americart frontiersmen attacked British strongs 
holds on tire frontier. 

George Rogers Clark persuaded the French and Indians 
in tlie Illinois country to change their allegiance from 
Britain to America. Then he overcame British forts on 
tlie Mississippi and Wabash Rivers. 

In the South, the British sent an expedition under 
Generals Clinton and Cornwallis to remove the Carolinas 
and Georgia from the American cause. About tvvo thou¬ 
sand American Tories went over to the Union Jack, and 
the large ports of Savannah and Charleston were taken. 

The British moved inland and were victorious at 
Camden over tlie American General Gates. 

In time, American guerrilla tactics started to sap British 
strengtJi. A group of frontiersmen at King's Mountain 
routed Cormvallis* regulars. Under Commander Nath¬ 
anael Greene, more heavy losses were inflicted on the 
British in the Carolinas. The determined spirit of the 
American People forced the British to retreat northward 
(1781). 

The last fighting of the American Revolution occurred 
at York town, Virginia. There Comivallis and Benedict 
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Arnold, whh seven tJioiuatid men, awaited reinforc^nients 
by sea. TJircc French-American forces went into action 
in a quick and coordinated mannerp to defeat Comwallk 
An American antiy of thirty-five hundred men was al¬ 
ready ia Virginia under young Lafayette. Washington 
rushed hh army of five thousand Frenchmen and two- 
thousand Americans to join Lafayette. A strong French 
fleet under Admiml de Grasse arrived off Yorktown 
after intercepting British naval units which were trying 
to bring Cornwallis reinforcements. Cornwallis surrendered 
on October 19^ 1781, 

The American Revolution set the example to the world 
of successful revolt against royal tyranny, and created a 
new Republic without a King^ without nobles, and with* 
out a privileged Church organization. European countries 
bore the chains of a combined despotism of Church and 
State. But, in the immortal ivords of Heines '‘This is 
tlic New World, not the present European ivasted and 
withering sphere." America established the sovereignty 
/-■u pwple. America established the separation of 
Church and State. It is significant to note that the ian- 
guage of the United States Constitution is entirely secular. 
It IS declared that tJiere shall be no religious test, and 
mat Congress shall make no law to establish religion. 
I he United States established the democratic way of life, 
granting final authority to the people, and safeguarding 
the liberties and human rights of the people. America 
would be a haven of refuge for the oppressed of all na¬ 
tions: Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free. . . " 

Toward the end of tlie war. the United States had 
b^tnmd tJicmselves together loosely under the Articles of 
Confederation. But tjiat was not enough. George Wash- 
ington wTotc, in a circular letter to the governors of 
t e tates. There should be lodged sotneurhere a su¬ 
preme power to regulate the general concerns of the 
ConMerated Republic, without which tliis Union can¬ 
not he of long duration." In 1787 , the United States 
Constitution was drawn up in Philadelphia. James Madi- 
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son of Virginia has been called the Fatlier of die Con^ 
stituiion, but he was only one of the great founders of 
die Constitution. As Joseph Story states: "The founders 
of the Constitution, ivith profound wisdom, taid the 
cornerstone of our national republic in the permanent 
independence of the judicial establisliment.” 

The Constitution removed the sovereign power of the 
States, and conferred it on the people as a whole. Federal 
latv became the supreme law of the land. "The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this union a re¬ 
publican form of Government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion." The States, being represented 
in Congress, could use their influence to secure or 
oppose legislation. Within their oivn borders, they kept 
control of most matters relating to the personal welfare 
of the people. Under the Federal Constitution, the na¬ 
tional Government was divided into three branches — 
legislative, executive, and judicial, each having certain 
controls over the others. The system of checks and bal¬ 
ances was established to safeguard democratic rights. 
Congress was to be the legislative body. The President 
of the United States was to head the executive branch. 
The third branch of the Government was to be the judi¬ 
ciary department, consisting of the Supreme Court and 
such lesser tribunals as Congress might designate. 

Provision ivas made for adding amendments or addi¬ 
tions to the Constitution when necessary. 

The Constitution-sympathizers were called Federalists, 
In a series of essays, The Federalist Papers, Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay described die 
advantages offered by the Constitution, Eventually all 
the thirteen original States came under the federal ban¬ 
ner — Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Netv Jersey, Netv York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, feuth Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

George Washington was elected President of the United 
States, and John Adams Vice President, The capital was 
to be New’ York City, temporarily. 
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AleMnder Hamilton was named Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. Thoraas Jefferson became Secretary of State. Hamil¬ 
ton was aristocratiCt but democratic Tom Jefferson pro¬ 
fessed disgust with "those who fear and distrust die peo¬ 
ple, and wish to draw all power from them into the 
hands of tlie higher classes." 

Ill 1793, President ’^Vashington proclaimed American 
neiitrallty regarding the French Revolution^ on the 
ground that die Treaty with France had been made with 
her former Government, not with the Revolutionists* 

In his second term^ President IVashington sent John 
Jay to London (i 79 l) negotiate Anglo-American dif¬ 
ferences. 

John Adams succeeded W^ashington as President. 
Thomas Jefferson was elected Vice President. 

Under Adanis^ there was an undeclared naval war with 
France, ivhich resented America*s reconcilmtion with Eng¬ 
land. 

In iSoo, Thomas Jeftetson was elected President of the 
United States, and the tradition of Jeffersonian Democracy 
ivill alu^a)^ be a guiding star. 

Washington became the capital. 

^ greatest act was the purchase of the huge 
Louisiana Territory." For fifteen million dollars, Jeffer¬ 
son more than doubled the size of the United States. The 
Lewis and Clark expeditioiv explored the new area and 
pushed beyond to the Pacific The expedition laid claim 
to Oregon in 1B05* 

In 1809*^ James Madison i^^as inaugurated President. 

The United States waged a second tvar w'ith Englandp 
albeit minor, in 1812.^ Shipping quarrels caused it^ and 
It ended in compromise when tlte New England states 
threatened to secede if it went on. 

Chief Justice John Marshall g^ve the Supreme Court 
the authority it holds in tlie Government tf3day, 

James :tfonroe was President from 1817 to i8ef|. Pres^ 
ident Monr^ sent Andrew^ Jackson to the Florida Border 

m ^ Seminole Indians. Jackson con¬ 
quered Florida (1818). The Federal Government backed 
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his deed, and paid Spain five tniLlioti dollars for the region. 
President Monroe set forth the Monroe Doctrine in a 
message to Congress in 1835. It warned Europe against 
interference in the Western Hemisphere, "a statement of 
United States fiat on the contincms of North and South 
America.” 

John Quincy Adams next entered the White House, 
following in the footsteps of his father, 

Andrew Jackson svas elected President in iSaS. "Old 
Hickory" respected the will of ilie majority of the people. 

The settlement of the West went forward rapidly. In¬ 
habiting and organizing the Middlewestern States was a 
great task. New States took form one by one. Never since 
the spread of the Roman Empire did such expansion 
challenge men’s organizing skill. Streams of immigrants 
poured in on the central plains. Westward rolled the 
pioneering tides. All Europe buzzed with the stories of 
endless cheap lands. Brave families crossed the seas to 
dwell in the country of freedom and opportunity. As the 
Americans expanded over many miles of virgin territory 
into the untamed svilderness, there was a tragic amount 
of lawlessness. As soon as law and justice were established 
in one area, t]ie waves rolled farther westward and new 
dilTiculties arose. But the bold trailblazers solved tlieir 
problems, and tamed the wilderness. 

The invention of the steamboat and then the develop¬ 
ment of railroads brought the United States together. As 
Philip Guedalla says: “The true history of the United 
States is the history of transportation,” 

America was a rich ly-endowed country. Pennsylvania's 
coal and iron resources were tapped. Southern cotton 
plantations supplied the enormous demand of British 
manufacturers. 

Jackson was succeeded by Martin Van Buren. The 
economic structure of the United States was shaken in 
the Panic of 1837, 

In the election of 1840, William Henry Harrison was 
chosen President. 
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America’s Relations with Alexico 


Most of the population of Texas consisted of Mexicans 
in ilie iSeo’s, WJten the Mexicans forbade further imini- 
^ation, Texas declared its independence and war beg an . 
The reactionary President Santa Anna of Mexico wiped out 
a force of "rebels" defending the Alamo ([18^6). Thereupon 
an army of Texans under General Sam Houston defeated 
the M^icans at San Jacinto. Texas became an independent 
republic with Sam Houston as its president. 

When James K, Polk was President of the United 
States, Texas was admitted as a State. A dispute over the 
southern border of Texas led to a war with Mexico, 
whidt began in 1846, Mexico vvas forced to cede Califor- 
nia. New Mexico, and Arizona to the United States, for 
which the United States paid her fifteen million doilars. 
Many Americans called this "a wholesale barehiced land 
grab, and James Russell Lowell sharply satirized it in 
The Biglow Papers. 


A Survey of American Idealism 

T^e story of America has two aspects — material growth 
and spiritual progrcM, When the material growth has been 
ivorced from spiritual considerations, it has often run 
over into Golden Calf" worship, of which California’s 
lawless Gold Rush (1848-49) is a dramatic illustration, 
but the true greatness of America lies in its idealistic 
aspirations, tvhich wc shall here survey. 

, (^734"i®2o) earnestly exclaimed; "May 

toe Almighty Goodness banish the accursed monster War 
from all lands. 

Fulton (1765-1815) wrote these noble words: 
o ircct e genius and resources of our country to 
useful improvements, to the sciences, the arts, education, 
e ^toen ment of the public mind and morals, in such 
pursuits lie real honor and the nation's glory." 

President James Madison (1751-1856) stated: "Gov¬ 
ernments do better without kings and nobles than with 
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them; religion flourishes in greater purity without than 
with the aid of govemment.” 

Samuel F- B. Morse (1791-1872), who invented the 
telegraph, generalized wdsely: “I am persuaded that what¬ 
ever facilitates intercourse between the different portions 
of die human family w'ill have tlie effect under the guid¬ 
ance of sound moral principles to promote the best inter¬ 
ests of man.” 

James Kent (1763-1847) was the American jurist who 
wrote; ”Wc ought not to separate the science of public 
law from that of eiliics.” 

Concerning education, George Washington said: “Pro¬ 
mote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu¬ 
tions for the general diffusion of knotvledge.” John Adams 
asserted: “It is the duty of all ranks to support the m^ns 
of education.” Horace Mann (1796-1859) characterized 
the common school as “the greatest discovery ever made 
by man." 

Horace Nfann, secretary of the Massachusetts Bomd of 
Education, did pioneering work for the multiplication of 
free public schools, and for reforms in the meth^ of 
teaching. "If I have been blessed with the possession^ of 
good or the exemption from evil,” he said, "an obliga¬ 
tion has accompanied the blessing to use it for the benefit 
of my kind.” 

In the Massachusetts legfislature, Mann championed reli¬ 
gious liberty, and humane reforms in the care of die in¬ 
sane. He went to Washington as representative from Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and there worked for Negro's rights and Free 
Soil. As the first president of Antioch College, he rendered 
some of his greatest service as an educational reformer. 

Stephen Girard (i750‘>8st) ^ rich American mer¬ 

chant who left the greater part of his fortune in trust for 
the establishment of a college for the care and cmning 
of orpiian boys. No sectarian religious teaching is per¬ 
mitted in Girard College. The school stresses vocational 
training, the cultivation of good moral habits, and prac¬ 
tical science. 

In our own century, the great educational reformer 
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Abraham Flexner dreamed of the Institute for Advanced 
Study in New Jerse>', and die merchant prince Louis Bam¬ 
berger financed it and made it a reality. Flexner said of 
his Institute; It should be a haven where scholars and 
scientists may regard the world and its phenomena as 
dieir laboratory' without being carried off in die maelstrom 
of the immediate. ... It should be simple, quiet, com¬ 
fortable n’ldiout being monastic or remote. It should be 
afraid of no issue, yet it should be under no pressure from 
any side which might force its scholars to be prejudiced." 

Frances Wright, a Scotch Deist, crossed the Atlantic in 
1820 to crusade for the emancipation of womanhood. 
Ernestine Rose, a Polish Jewess, and some Quaker ladies 
cooperated in this important movement, Elizabeth Cady 
Stantons History of Woman Suffrage touchingly reminds 
y? of "'Oman s plight in the middle-nineteenth-century 
ew England States: ‘Woman could not hold any prop¬ 
erty, either earned or inherited, A woman, either married 
or unmarried, could hold no office or trust of power. She 
was not a person. She was not recognized as a citizen." 
Emma \VilIard (1787-1870) founded schools for the fe¬ 
male sex. and said of woman's rights: "It is for us to move 
in the orbit of oiir duty around the holy center of per¬ 
fection, the companions not the satellites of men,” Emer¬ 
son noted Uiat "the slavery of women happened when the 
men were die slaves of kings," 

Emerson, ^Vliiiiier, and other New England reformers 
cJiampioned die alx>lition of Negro slave^. 


The Freeing of the Slaves 

More than three million of the nine million people in 
the South were slaves, back in ,850, Most of the Negroes 
worked on the huge plantations of a few thousand rich, 
families. Sometimes the slaves were cruelly 

In the North, the Abolitionists called for the eradica¬ 
tion of slavery. 
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Stephen Douglas' Kansas-Nebraska Act (1^54) g^ve the 
South an opportunity to extend its slavery foothold. 

Tfie Supfcine Court's decision in the Dred Scott case 
gave a triumph to the slavery cause. 

Abraham IJncoln said: “I believe this Government 
cntinot endure permanently half slave and half free." The 
States' Riglits question lay behind America's slavery stTug» 
gle. 

r.incoTn was elected President in 18G0. South Carolina 
seceded from the Union, and some other States from the 
lower South followed her. In 1861, they organized them¬ 
selves into the Confederate States of America, electing 
Jefferson Davis their President. 

President Lincoln tried to be conciliatory toward the 
South, but Confederate artillery batteries opened fire^ on 
Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861. Two days later, the garrison 
surrendered, and the Confederate banner of Stars and Bars 
replaced the Stars and Stripes. The Civil War bad be- 
gun. 

President Lincoln called for seventy-five thousand vol¬ 
unteers to reassert Federal authority. Four more States 
seceded from the Union, 

The sympathies of the English Government and upper 
classes were very much witlt the South. Great Britain 
considered the expediency of recognizing the new Con¬ 
federation. Tile situation was (^ngerous indeed. Some 
Southerners thought about teaming forew with Mexico 
for the success of the Southern States, which had seceded 
from the Union to form the Confederate Slates of Amer¬ 
ica, 

In 1862, Lincoln made it bis uncompromising aim not 
only to preserve the Union but to free all the slaves. 
When General McClellan repelled a huge Soutlicm inva¬ 
sion threat at the Battle of Antietam, Lincoln set forth 
his Emancipation Proclamation. 

Gettysburg was tlie turning point of the War, but there 
remained two more years of struggle ahead, for the South 
did not want to admit defeat. 

Lincoln was re-elected President in 1884. He was deter- 
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mined to press the ivar forward, whatever the cost, ac¬ 
cepting no negotiated peace. General Sherman led his 
men down to Savannah, burning and desnroying all ob¬ 
stacles. Thence lie marched north tlirough the Carolinas, 
and starts to join Grant in Virginia. General Lee sur- 
^ndered his Amy of Northern Virginia to Grant at Ap¬ 
pomattox (April 9, 1865). After four years, the hostilities 
were over. 

1 Abraham 
Lincoln was ass^inated. He had saved the Union and 

% i J Secession left a legacy 

of exhaustion, debt, and racial prejudice. ® ^ 

U' Supreme Court deci¬ 

sion abolishing school segTegation+ 

American Progress 

mounted. With room aplenty 
friend Jv popolation of Europe, America opened her 

?hTv ItT' '1 "anions- 

ThrminX r''' “ "r opportuni- 

has yielded gfirilf American soil 

coStTAmerirs connected the two 

i^richl^^urL r^f nvers and lakes, and exploited 

Millions of InTTei rnined and steel was produced. 

N?^w the earth. 

iSto 1 j '^^velopment of industry. By 

ff ? til material production ~ and 

since mat date. America has created gigamic industry 

Todav^AmCTira ha unprecedented tvealtit. 

tel* dtt kS il . “*f ter rcscreh, and 

KMnd to n?™ L America ia 

remainder of tUe nrnuiethTmu^f irS^iS'“th L« 

and In “ ''"P'“<^'”'ed ?Wming of Iteemore 


land of promise 
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America After i 86 ^ 

Andrew Johnson gained the Presidenq^ at the end oE 
tlie Civil %Var. His Secretary of State Seward bought Alaska 
from tlie Tsar of Russia. The Government ordered the 
Frcndi to remove themselves from Mexico, where they 
were attempting to set up a puppet empire under Em¬ 
peror Maximilian. 

’When Johnson endeavored to carry out Lincoln's re^ 
construction plan. Congressmen brought impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings against him. 

The Reconstruction Period was hectic. All the Southern 
States were back in the Union by 1870, but troops still 
occupied tbem. The Ku Klux Rian intimidated ex-slaves 
to keep them out of public affairs. 

The Republicans held power for tlie next sixteen years 
— General Grant (two terms), Rutherford B, Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, and Chester A. Arthur, 

There was tremendous industrial expansion. The cor¬ 
porations that could defeat their competitors formed big 
monopolistic enterprises or crusts. 

Grant, though personally fionest, became "an unw'itting 
tool of carpet-ba^^ts, dishonest politicians and financiers, 
wlio bribed high government officials and Congressmen to 
advance their interests." (Escher) 

Congress subsidized 'VV'estern railroad companies and 
gave them great grants of land alongside their tracks. The 
railroads sold or leased the land to settlei? in order to 
stimulate freight and passenger business. Great railr^d 
men, sucli as Hill and Harriman, were powerful "empire- 
builders." 

In 1869, the continent was first spanned by rail. 

The Steel King Andrew Carnegie first appreciated the 
importance of large-scale production of steel. He opened 
a great plant at Pittsburgh. He established huge trust 
funds, the interest of whidi is still constantly being used 
for philanthropic purposes. After Carnegie s retirement, 
his companies became the nucleus of the U, S. Steel Cor* 
potation. 
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John D. Rockefeller was ihe wizard of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

In all industries there was a tendency toward biff com- 
binations. 

In the nineteentii century appeared the steamboat, the 
iKomotive, the telegraph, the reaper, the telephone, and 
the electric power plant. 

^Vlien the United States outstripped its markets in a 
surge of speculative expansion, the result was the Panic 
of 1S73, a period of depression and unemployment. There 
was another serious crash in the go’s. 

Rutheriord B. Hayes’ administration was dean and feir. 
He Withdrew- the last Federal occupation troops from the 
reformed the Federal civil service, and over- 
hauled the Department of Interior. 

President James A. Garfield was assassinated by a disap- 
point^ office-seeker. Vice-President Chester A. Arthur suc- 
ba^s*^*^ Arthur placed civil service jobs on a merit 

, aa?ft Grover Cleveland was President from 

formers' 1853-97. He had the support of re- 


Amcriran big business served the nation’s material pro¬ 
gress, and gamed great profits. 

American labor tried to organize into protective asso- 
«ations and unions, in order to get improved working 
TOnditions and better hours and wages. The Knights of 
Libor was founded m ,8Sg, but it failed in time. 

Federation of 

Trades and Ubor Unions, then a new national organiza- 
?' it into the American Fe- 

non-partisanship in 

GomSU industrial action, 

half of ^ legislative lobby on be- 

^rteSorganization sup- 
^ labor. oither party who favored the interests 


sirumHi^ organization called the Grange 

struggled against the railroad interests for reduction of 
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excessive freight rates and an end to rebates and dis¬ 
crimination. In 18871 some of the abuses of the rail¬ 
roads were ended U^rongh the Interstate Commerce Act, 

President Grover Cleveland called on J. P. Morgan 
and odier bankers to supply gold to the Treasury in 
return for Government bonds at a discounL 

The farmers and laborers concluded that Government 
actions were intended to help the trusts and corporations 
at the e^cpense ot tli.e "little man." 

The Democrats met in Chicago* and condemned ef¬ 
forts to maintain the gold standard. William Jennings 
Bryan asserted: "'You shall not press down upon the 
broTv of labor this crown of thoms — you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.'* Bryan was the 
diampion of bi-metallism. 

The Republican Wilham McKinley had a platform of 
"sound money” based on gold. He held that cheap silver 
debased the nation's currency and creditp He was man¬ 
aged by a businessman who was called "Dollar Mark" 
Hanna. llcKinky triumphed at the polls. 

The march of progress accelerated. In the i8go^s a 
few Wealthy folk had “horseless carriages." At the^ turn 
of the century* the Wright brothers pioneered aviation 
at Kitty Hawkp North Carolina. The Italian Marconi, in 
iQoip sent wireless messages across the Atlantic^ from 
Europe to America. "If a thing can be imagined^ it may 
be achieved." Thomas Edison invented the electric 
light and developed the cinema. 

The United States suddenly expanded into a great 
world poiver. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century, the great 
powders engaged in a competition for trade^ in world 
markets. America sought island coaling stations where 
her ships could refuel enroute to and from the markets 
of Asia and Australia* 

The Spanish-American War {1898) tv^as a cirisade to 
free the Cubans from tlieir harsh masters* and give them 
independence. At the peace table, the victorious United 
States Government forced Spain to cede Puerto Rico* 
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Guam, and the Philippines to the United States, Under 
the Platt Amendment (1901). Cuba was established as 
a republic under American protection. Besides, the 
United States annexed Hawaii, making it a territory in 
1900. 

The Spanish-Aim erica n War, which we fought to free 
Cuba from the tyrannical Spanish administration which 
endangered American financial interests in Cuba, planted 
resentments in the har East when followed by imperialism. 
^ In the Boxer ^Rebellion of 1900, rebellious Chinese be- 
siegt^ the British legation in Peking, and ivere finally 
repelled by an internationa! army including American 
troops from t!ie Philippines. When the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment was made to pay an indemnity for allowing tlie 
Boxer Rebellion, the United States dedicated its share 
of the money to the education of Chinese students in 
American colleges. In addition, the United States used 
tw influence to promote the Open Door policy. The 
_ ntted States recommended that the dUmemberment of 

ina be ended, and urged the powers to respect “Chi¬ 
nese territorial and administrative entity." 

In 19^, United States exports greatly exceeded im- 
TJiere was an increasing production of coal, iron, 
steel, and grain. The currency was stabilized by the 
diKovery of abundant gold in Alaska^ 

\Vhen President McKinley was assassinated after six 

President Theodore 
Rooseselt stepped into his shoes. Roosevelt’s "square 
deal program called for tlie regulation of big business, 

conservation and re- 
F ^^cstern lands. Roosevelt criticized 
malefactors of great wealth" who bribed, cheated, and 

riX u ^'^osevelt upheld labor’s 

moneys. 

«m ani°2S?;! 

tS^Sou^^J^ ”™ ^ resolution ensued in 

the South American republic, and die revolution was 
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not ^upprcs^d because ilmcricari warships ivere stand' 
ing by. The new Republic o£ Panama accepted the offer 
Colombia had rejeciedt and the United States was per^ 
m it ted to build that great engineering feat which is 
called the Panama CanaU 

Several Latin and South American nations had bor* 
rowed from Europe money which they were unable to 
repay^ As an "“^extension of the Monroe Dcxitrine/* Roose¬ 
velt announced that the United States would collect 
all such debts, and would manage its defaulting neigh¬ 
bors* internal <iffairs to make them financially sound- 
America's neighbors to the south were resentful. 

Roosevelt was elected President in ic>o4. He suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the Russo-Japanese War to a dose, 
and helped to prevent a war between France and Ger¬ 
many over a dispute in Morocco. At homei Roosevelt 
went on with his ‘"trust‘busting^' policy. Congress passed 
laws to remedy unsanitary conditions in the food in¬ 
dustries. In the West, the womani suffrage rnovement 
grew strong. 

In 190S, William Howard Taft was elected President. 
Taft conumied Roosevelt’s reforms. The conservative 
“scand-patters" judged him too radical. But the G.O.P» 
liberal ''insurgents^' were impatient of his stolid pace, and 
called him a reactionary. At last the imurgents rebelled 
to the extent that they formed the National Republican 
Progressive League under Senator Robert M. l^Follette 
of Wisconsin. *Tighting Bob" LaFollette advocated the 
regulation of railroads and businesses in the public in¬ 
terest and extensions of popular rule- Theodore ^ Roose¬ 
velt came out for the Progr^lve or "Bull Moose" Party^ 
and ran as its c^andidate* 

In the national election, the Democrat Woodrow Wil¬ 
son t^^on the Presidency. He had been a college professor^ 
Attacking the stranglehold of big business and the tnistSp 
he protesied: "The government of the United States is 
a foster child of the special interests. It is not allowed 
to have a will of its own." 

Wilson told a special session of Congress: ''The tariff 
duties must be altered. ^Ve must abolish ev^erything that 
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be.ys cvea the semblance of privilege." Tlie House 
and Senate passed tlie Undenvood tariff, which enabled 
nianufactiircrs to compete in the American market. 

Wjlson pushed tliroiigh an income tax made possible 
by the Sixteenth Constitutional Amendment. 

Three months later was ratified tlie Seventeenth Amend¬ 
ment, providing for direct election of United States Sen- 
a ton by the people. Lobbyists and politicians had previ¬ 
ously supervised the choice of Senators in the State le«is- 
latnres. ^ 


Wilson soon revised the old national banking system 
wiiercby private banking interests controlled most of 
die credit. Under the Federal Reserve Act, the country 
was divided into twelve districts, each having a main 
bank rviUi power to issue and regulate currency. Capita] 
was subscribed by national banks. 

Clayton Anti-Trust act recognized labor's right to 

Xhb V' interlocking directorates. 

The federal Trade Commission was established to in- 
VKtigaie unfair business practices and recommend cor¬ 
rective action. Farmers could borrow from Federal land 

interest. Mcrdiant seamen were 
given higher wages and better conditions. 

tf out in Mexico, Wilson de¬ 

manded the resignation of die tyrant Huerta. At last an 
Amencan force seized the port of Vera Cruz, and Huerta 
alxlicated. American arms and supplies helped the Gov¬ 
ernment of Gmeral Carranza. But a neiv rebel, Pancho 
Vilb, assembkd a force of raiders, crossed the border to 
Amencan soil and massacred some soldiers and civilians. 

I he IJflited States made an unsuccessful effort to cap- 
ture Villa. ^ 


Wortd IVflT / and After 

^Var I began. At first the United 
feai US neutrality, but most of the Amer- 

AmerK and British. 

America extended big loans to the Allies. 

Germany resorted to submarine warfare. One hundred 
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Rnd fourieen Americaits lost their lives whtn England*s 
passenger liner* tlic Lusitania, was sent to die bottom by 
German torpedoing. President Wilson protested lo Ger¬ 
many repeatedly but unsuccesslully against submarine 
ivarfare. 

Tn igifii Wilson was re-elected President on die slogan: 
'*He kept us out of war/' 

Germany tried to incite Mexico and Japan to attack 
America it she should enter the wan Espionage and sab* 
otage of American war plants were revealed. \Vhen the 
Germans announced a new policj’^ of unrestricted sub- 
inaTine warfare. President Wilson asked Congress to act. 
Congress declared vmr (April 6 * 1917); 

America tvas mobilized with astonishing suddenness. 
Ere long tlie American Expeditionary Force in Francei 
commanded by General J. Pershing, numbered ttvo mil^ 
lion men. 

The Allied Supreme Commanderp Nfarshal Foch of 
France, v;e 1 corned the contributions to the defense ren¬ 
dered by the American troops. The "doughboys" fought 
heroicallv at Chateavi-Tluerr>^ and Belleau Wood. 

After the German drive hailed, the Americans were 
regrouped into a single army and assigned a portion of the 
front to handle tJiemselves. Their attack penetrated Ger¬ 
man defenses in the St. Mi hi el salient, then press^ 
through the Meuse-Argonne sector with more than a mil¬ 
lion men. The Germans were defeated along the entire 
front, November 11* 1918 was the date of the armistice. 

Wilson's Fourteen Points called for the abolition of 
secret treaties beirvecn nationSp for disarmament* for free' 
dom of the seas^ and for a League of Nations. 

Overseas, Wilson met with Lloyd George of England;. 
Clemenceau of France, and Orlando of Italy^ They 
could not accept ’^Vilson^s idea! of generous terms to the 
vanquished, for their conn tries had suffered so much that 
they learned vengeance* 

In 1919, the Treaty of Versailles, embodying the League 
of Nations, ^vas signed by the Allies and Germany, 

The United States was afraid to join die League of 
Nations. Woodrow Wilson said before he died: ‘'We had 
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a chance to gam the leadership of the world. We have 
lost it, and soon we shall be witnessing the tragedy of k 

World War I vastly increased America's national debt. 

In the troubled post-War world, there was much fear 
of international Communisni* All labor unrest was sus¬ 
pect. 

%yar-timc srarcities resulted in a swift rise In prices, 
which hurt die poor. Workers naturally sought higher 
wages. John L. Lewis led a long coal strike. 

1 *^ * 9 ^ 9 * *^he United States adopted the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution^ which resulted only in 
a gangster traffic in "bootleg” liquor. No law can stand 
up unless it is rooted in the hearts of the people. 

There was a general moral decline. Veterans said that 
theirs ’tvas '"the lost generation." 

Even in the darkest periods o£ history, there have been 
^lal idealists at work, jane Addams headed Hull House, 
CiucagOp where she labored to educate and ameliorate 
the condition of the poor. In addition to her settle¬ 
ment work, she sought such reforms as lasting world 
peace, internationalism, minimum wage law$, child labor 
legislation, factory legislation for women workers, and 
woman suArage. 

A post-War depression ensued. The farmers suffered 
long. 

The Ajnerican women voted in 1920, having been 
under the Nineteenth Amendment. 

The Republican Warren G. Harding was elected Pres- 
idem in 1920, on the slogan: “Back to normalcy." Nor¬ 
malcy meant the pre-war isolationism and high tariff, 

Biisin^ burned under Harding, but the raising of 
the tan It had the effect of shutting European countries 
rom the Amencan market and tlicreby decreasing their 
capacity tp pay off their debts. 

There ts:as strict control of immigration. 

Vnconcert with the other big 
poi^ers in efforts to promote world peace, but not in 

HvrHiiW^* L-* involve assuming responsibility. 

H-ardings Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, in- 
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vited foreign representatives to the Washington Con¬ 
ference (1931-22). 

There were terrible scandals in the Harding admini¬ 
stration. The Director oE the Veterans' Biitean ivas sent 
to a Federal penitenLiarj' for misappropriating tv»*o hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars Erom the agency^s Eunds. Two 
otJier Government criminals killed themselves to avoid 
facing invesugation* In the ^"Teapot Dome” scandah 
Secretary of tlie Interior Albert Fall persuaded President 
Harding to transEer oil reserves, belonging to the Navy^ 
to the interior Department. Fall leased some of the lands 
(including those at Teapot Dome^ Wyoming) to private 
oil operators who paid him bribes for these concessions* 
Fall was sentenced to a year in jail and a fine of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Harding died suddenly in 1933. He was succeeded by 
Vice President Calvin Coolidge* In the CooUdge pros¬ 
perity, there was inass-production. There was high-pres- 
sure advertising- There was installment buying. It was 
predicted tliat there would soon be ”two cars in every 
garage.” 

The American market could not provide enough ctis- 
tonters for the products of industry; but semi-banktupt 
foreign nations could not pay for the products offered 
them. In order to protect its own industriest the United 
States extended more loans to die foreign nations so diey 
could go deeper in debt to purchase Americari products. 

In 1924, U:te Republican Coolidge was elected to an¬ 
other ternii over the conservative Democrat John W. 
Davis. The Prt>gTessive Party, endorsed by the Socialists^ 
Was dissatisfied with both the major party platforms. 

Coolidge favored lending money to agriculture, but 
warned against meddling with the natural law of supply 
and demand tlirough Government price-supports. The 
farmers were in a bad way in the world market, but the 
Government reEused to subsidize the surplus* 

At tire time of Coolidge's last term in office, Colonel 
Charles A- Lindbergh made a non-stop airplane flight 
from New York to Paris. 

In the Kellogg-Briand pact, fifty^nine nations pledged 
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themselves never again to resort to arms except in self- 
defense- 

In igaB. the Republican Herbert C. Hoover was 
elected President. A wild buying spree sent stocks soar¬ 
ing high above their real values, and tlie result was the 
sudden terrible collapse in the autumn of 1929. The 
stock market crashed. The Great Depression almost 
ruined the nation. The first break in tlie market occurred 
October 19. It was followed by a full panic. When the 
brokers could not get mot^ from their customeTS> 

tliey sold their securities for anything they would bring* 
The very system of distribution was wrong. Purchas- 
w^s not available in the consumer markets. 
The l>n5iness mcirkets dropped down and down« People 
canceled orders and did wdtJiaut. Production decUnedf 
Factories closed. Banks failed^ There were millions of 
unemployed in the breadlines. At the close of 1932, 
more uian twelve million Americans w^ere unemployed. 

J^epression became international when the 
United States, w^hich had been so generous with credit, 
cut off its loans abroad and raised the tariff to its highest 
levels under the Smoot-Hawley Act. Bankrupt Germany 
put Its aith in die Naai Adolf Hitler. England went off 
the gold standard. Overpopulated Japan invaded Man¬ 
churia and stole it from China in violation of Interna¬ 
tional peace agreements. 

At the outset of^ the depression, Hoover endeavored to 
reassure the American people that prosperity was “iust 
around the comer. When he realijed how serious the 
situation really was. Hoover called for a moratorium on 
lOrei^ tvar debts. He persuaded Congress to create 
^ R^t^nstruction Finance Corporation to lend money 
to tailing banks and industries. The Home Owners Loan 
Corporanon was established to advance credit to indivi¬ 
dual citizens in danger of eviction from their homes, 
in the national election of 1932, ihe Democrat Frank¬ 
lin D^ano Rof^evelt was elected President. Roosevelt's 
Nw Deal involved reciprocal trade agreements, federal 
aid to Himers and the unemployed. Government control 
over banking and securities markets, the repeal of Pro- 
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liibition, the regulation of wage^ and prices In industry, 
and the regulation of agriculture. 

Roosevelt declared a bank holiday, and had die banks 
examined for potential soundness. Those that could be 
salvaged were given tlie needed loans, and allowed to 
reopen, 

Roosevelt called in all the gold and silver In the coun¬ 
try and put it at the disposal of the Treasury. No longer 
could paper money be redeemed in gold; thus America 
w'cnt off the gold standard. The Government wanted to 
raise prices and stimulate business by permitting a care¬ 
fully-controlled inflation. 

Businessmen 'were helped by the expanded Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation, ivhich gave aid to failing enter¬ 
prises. Both management and labor appreciated the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, which reduced competi¬ 
tion among businesses to avoid the furtlier fall of prices. 
Business leaders in each industry' drew up agreements 
prescribing uniform prices to be charged for their pro¬ 
ducts, defining fair practices, and establishing set wages 
and hours for the workers. The agreements were then 
reviewed by experts acting for the Government, and if 
found adequate were put into effect and enforced by the 
National Recovery Administration. The businessmen 
were required to recognize labor's rights to bargain col¬ 
lectively with them through labor's otvn unions. 

.A group of economists and college professors advising 
President Roosevelt i;'‘the Brain Trust”) proposed agen¬ 
cies to supply Federal help to the “forgotten man.” The 
Government appropriated funds to be given directly to 
the needy through die Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration (FER-A). Where possible, direct relief was 
avoided, and the unemployed were given jobs in such 
Government-sponsored programs as the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC). There wctc projects of road-building, forest- 
planting, and erection of public buildings. White<ollar 
w'orkers were employed in the sort of work for which 
they ivere adapted. 

To aid the farmers, the new Agricultural Adjustment Act 
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provided for eurtailment of farm output so there would be 
00 surplus to depress prices. Paradoxically in a world 
where millions hungered, farmers tvere paid not to raise 
grain and livestock* fields remained idle, and excess pro¬ 
duce was destroyed. 

^933 created the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA), an independent Government agency' to produce 
Eerulizer and electric power, and to build more dams and 
power planij to improve the Tennessee River Valley 
region. Inexpensive electricity w’as made available. Floods 
were halted. Farm experts established a soilconservation 
program, and shotved the way to greater production. Wliat 
had been a backward region soon prospered both induS' 
trially and agriculturally. 

The New Deal passed the Social Security Act, provid¬ 
ing unemployment insurance for workers, old age pen¬ 
sions* aid to dependent children, and benefits to the sick, 
the blind, and the needy. 

Roosevelt had the support of agriculture and labor 
especially. Goventment paternalism saved millioris of 
Americans from acute distress. 

Once the crisis was dealt with* some of the business 
interests opposed the New Deal* 

The Supreme Court declared die National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act un- 
const itutional. 

But Franklin Roosevelt was enthusiastically re-elected 
in 1936, and the Nerv Deal continued to pass legislation 
favorable to die common people. 

In regard to foreign policy, Roosevelt continued the 
Good Neighbor Policy with Latin and South Ametica- 
Full independence was given to Cuba. The United 
States promised to free ihe Philippines ivhen they should 
be ready to manage their own affairs. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull got audiority from Congress to negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements wdth foreign countries in^ 
i^olving lowered tariff rates, as a step planned to promote 
ivorld trade revival. 
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World War 11 

But the world was heading for another war« Hitler 
was ambitious to recover what his country had lost under 
the Versailles Treaty. Mussolini led a war of aggression 
against Ethiopia^ The Fascists were the victors in the 
Spanish Civil War. Japan was doing its dirty work in 
China. 

America's isolationist sentiments had found expression 
in the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act. But in 19^7, 
when Hitler's military ambitions were ^stal clear, Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt ivamed in his Quarantine speech: “The 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. . , . Let no one 
imagine that America will escape." 

Wlien Hitler attacked Poland, and England and 
France declared war on him (September V939X Congress 
granted Roosevelt's request for repeal of the Neutrality 
Act so supplies could be sent to die Allies. 

The Nazis tlirust into France, the Low Countries, 
Denmark, and Nonvay, forcing those nations to surrender 
and submit to occupation. The British were driven off 
tJie European continent at Dunkirk. England stood alone 
against tlic combined power of Germany and Italy, but 
bomb-battered England courageously stuck to the hgbt. 

In September 1940, Roosevelt traded Britain fifty de¬ 
stroyers in return for naval bases in die W^estem Hemis¬ 
phere, Congress passed a draft act to raise an army for 
self-defense. Many factories were converted to war pro¬ 
duction. 

Roosevelt was elected for a third term in 1940. It was 
his policy to give American aid to Britain, short of war. 

Japan had joined Germany and Italy, and those three 
countries constituted the Axis potvers. In Europe, Germany 
Overran Greece and Yugoslavia, then invaded Russia. 

At die beginning of his third term, Roosevelt told 
Congress that the future and safety of democratic America 
was involved in threats to the democratic way of life in 
other parts of the world. Roosevelt urged all-out produc¬ 
tion of goods to halt the progress of the dictator nations. 
He sketched his program for a better world founded on 
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freedom of speech and expression, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear of aggression, 

Roosevelt proposed and Congress pssed the Lend-Lease 
Act, authorizing the manufacture and distribution of 
much material for England and Russia to resist die Axis 
nations. It was agreed that any useful material which re¬ 
mained after the War could be returned or purchased, 
but that ttfhai tvas used in the War tvould be written off. 

The American merchant fleet and Navy delivered Lend- 
Lease goods, engaging German submarines in many ‘'shoot- 
ing incidents.” 

The United States sent military personnel to Green¬ 
land, Iceland, and Northern Ireland to strengthen its hold 
on the Atlantic. 

In August 1941, Roosevelt met with Churchill at sea 
to formulate the Atlantic Charter, outlining aims for vic¬ 
tory and for the post-War period. Roosevelt and Churchill 
laid die foundations of the present United Nations, as 
apostles of international economic collaboration and col¬ 
lective security. 

When the United States warned Japan to halt her con¬ 
quests on the Asian mainland, Japan dispatched two en¬ 
voys to Washington to discuss a settlement. While nego¬ 
tiations were going on, Japan made her Pearl Harbor 
surprise attack on the American fleet, army camps, and 
air fields (December 7, 1941). More than nvo tlioiis^nd 
knicd. Japan made simultancona attacks on the 
Philippines, Guain, and other American outposts. On 
December 8* Congress (at President Roosevelt“s request) 
declared war on japan. England did the same. Germany 
and Italy declared war on the United States. 

On January i, 194^^ the United States and twenty-five 
Ollier anti-Axis nations pledged to unite for victory and 
win a peace based on the temis of the Atlantic Charter. 
This was a step in the development of the United Na¬ 
tions, which ivould be launched under its charter in June 

In World War II, there were more tlian twelve million 
Americans in iinifoTm+ There were more than a million 
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cuualdes. The nationaL debt in ig,i5 was two hundred and 
seventy-nine billion dollars. 

Wlien America got into the two-front war in Europe 
and Asia, she lost the Philippines and all Iter other im¬ 
portant PacLRc bases but Hawaii, The Japanese moved 
into the Aleutian Islands of Alaska, and Imperiled the 
North American continent. The Japan«e simultaneously 
drove the British out of Malaya and Singapore, captured 
the Dutch East Indies and many otlter Pacific islands, 
and menaced Australia. 

Toward the middle of 1942, new American planes and 
ships arrived in the Pacific. The Americans invaded Gua¬ 
dalcanal in the Solomon Islands. It was a long, hard job 
to recapture territory from the Japanese. On the main¬ 
land of Asia, China resisted with American help. The 
English held on in Burma. 

In Novcmher 1942, British and American forces under 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower invaded Northwest Africa 
and helped to expel General Rommel's Afrika Korps. 
The victors crossed the Mediterranean to Italy via Sicily, 
and received the surrender of the Italians. But tlie Ger¬ 
mans were not dislodged from Northern Italy until tlic 
end of the war. 

In 19451, ^he Soviet armies were promised a second front 
to help them resist the Germans. In June i 944 ' army 
led by General Eisenhower and consisting of Americans, 
British. Canadians, and patriotic escapees from conquered 
countries went across the Cliannel from England and in¬ 
vaded Normandy on tire coast of France. "The Germans 
fell hack across France to the Rhine. 

In the Pacific, the Marines retook Guam and other cen¬ 
tral Pacific bastions, MacArthur's men wrested New 
Guinea and adjacent islands from the Japanese, and 
stormed Leyte and Luzon. With the acquisition of Okin¬ 
awa and Two Jima, the United States was at the doorstep 
of Japan with thousands of bombers. 

The Nazis futilely counter-attacked into Belgium in 
the Battle of tlie Bulge (1944). On the Eastern Front, the 
Soviet armies moved across Poland and onto German soil. 
The American and Soviet forces met in the heart of 
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Germany. Hider killed himself* Germany surrendered 
unconditionally May 7, 1945. The war in Europe was 
ended. 

Roosevelt re-elected to a fourth Presidential term 
in 1Q44* He conferred wdth Stalin at Yalta^ rvhere it v^as 
agreed that the USSR should enter the war against Japan 
in return for territorial concessions in China. 

Rooseveh died on April iij, 1915. and was succeeded by 
Vice President Harry S. Truman. 

In July 1945, Japan w^as formally warned to surrender 
unconditionally or be destroyed from the air. On August 
6ji an American plane dropped an atom bomb on Hiro- 
shima, injuring or killing about one hundred and eighty 
thousand people. On x^ugust 8, the USSR declared w^ar 
on Japan and entered Manchuria and Korea. On August 
9* the United States dropped a second atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki, injuring or killing about eighty thousand peo¬ 
ple. On August 14, Emperor Hirohito notified the United 
Nations that Japan was ready to surrender* Japanese 
envoys signed the surrender ternis September i> 1945- 

All Japan's overseas possessions were taken from her^ 
and her homeland was occupied. 

Delegates from fifty anti-Axis nations had met at San 
Francisco, California in April 1945 to draw up a charter 
for the United Nations, The chief body of the organiza¬ 
tion was to be a Security Council consisting of delegates 
from member nations. There w^ere also to be a General 
Assembly or world forum, an international Court of Jus¬ 
tice to settle legal disputcSi a secretariat^ and a Trustee¬ 
ship Council. Affillat^ with die United Nations w^ere 
the United Nations Educational Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization^ the International Labor Organization, the 
World Health Organization, and the International Bank. 

In the proceedings of the Security Council any one of 
the big powers could veto any act of the Council on other 
than Organizational matters. The big powers did not 
want to yield any portion of their sovereignty. 

The United Nations began operations in January 1946, 
with Xry^gve Lie of Norway as the first Secretary-General* 
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The organisation voted to locate its permanent seat in 
New York City. 


Post-War 

Within a year after the end oE World War 11^ the de¬ 
mocratic United States and other Western powers seemed 
to be in irreconcilable disagreement with the Communist 
Soviet Union. As the Soviets extended tl^eir control into 
Poland and the Balkans, an " Iron Curtain'* seemed to 
separate the Western democratic world from Russia and 
its satellites. 

Germany and Austria were jointly occupied by the 
United States, Britain^ Fiance* and die USSR, Moscow 
planned to make Germany Communistic. Stalin barred 
commerce between ind as trial West Germany and die agri¬ 
cultural Soviet East lone^ 

The American Army was allowed to dwindle from 
about eleven million men to one million* 

Congress relaxed price contTols^^ and the prices climbctL 
Til ere were rising prices^ strikeSj tJie housing shortage^ 
and scarcities of goods. 

The Republican Senate leader Robert A. Taft concen¬ 
trated on a reduction in income taxes and a labor law to 
curb the power of the unions. 

The Taft Hartley Law, passed over President Truman’s 
veto, tried to "balance the bargaining power between labor 
and management."’ The unions protested. 

Over President Truman’s protest, the Republican Con¬ 
gress reduced income taxes. 

Congress agreed to place the army, navy* and air force 
under one cabinet head, the Secretary of Defense. 

The Govemtiient spent much money on a ^'cold war** 
to stop the militant advance of Communism in Europe. 
Soviet armies menaced Iran^ Turkey* and other nations 
along their borders. A Communist coup was executed in 
Czechoslovakia. In Greece was a civil war between Com¬ 
munists and regular Covemment forceSh Organised Com^ 
munist movements threatened Italy and France* The Soviets 
tried to drive the Western powers from Berlin by cutting 
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off Tail road and oEhet transportation from the the 

United States and Britaia had to send supplies to their 
zones in the city by fleets oE cargo planes. It was learned 
that Llic Soviets had developed atomic weapons. 

America tried to bolster her friends abroad against 
totalitarian aggression. The Truman Doctrine resulted in 
die sending of military and economic aid to Greece and 
T urkey. 

The Marshall Plan or European Recovery Program 
(1947) was directed "against hunger^ poverty, desperation 
and cliaos'" in Europe. Secretary of State George C. Mar¬ 
shall realised that substantial help was necessary to over- 
corne the wardamaged conditions of industry, trade, and 
ag;riculiure, lest economic distress encourage Communism- 
He invited the European nations, including Russiap to 
decide what they could do for themselves and what they 
needed from the outsidep and promised that tlie United 
States would supply the needed loans, credits, and mate^ 
rials. Stalin refused to participate in or permit the Soviet 
satellites to join what he called the "imperialistic" Marshall 
Plan. But sixteen other nations, including West Ger¬ 
many, planned a reconstruction program which the United 
States undenvrote with seventeen hill ion dollars. With 
economic re£x>vcry, the Communist parties in the Western 
countries declined. 

The United States joined Western Europe in a military 
defense jMct known as the North Atlantic Treaty. Four¬ 
teen nations have pledged themselves to come to each 
other s aid if attacked. General Eisenhower became the 
first head of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization when 
it was established in 1949. 

President Truman insisted on the adoption of a Federal 
Civil Rights program to curb racial discrimination. A big 
group of Southerners withdrew from the corivention and 
started the Dixiecrat party, 

Truman vvas elected to a second term as President, He 
set forth a hold new program for making the heneiits of 
our scientific advances and industrial progress available 
improvement and growth of underprivileged 

areas. 
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Senator Joseph McCarthy charged that the Government 
was honeycombed with Communist agents and synipa- 

Congress required the Conxniiinist p^tty and affiliated 
organiratiom in the United States to register with the 
Government and report on their activities. 

In ig49p ten Communist party leaders were jailed for 
conspiracy to* advocate the overthroAv of the United States 
Govern inenl. 

li is sad to record that irresponsible investigating com¬ 
mittees imperiled the American principles of individual 
liberty in their local investigations of suspected ^^Red- 
svmpathizees/' A book by Alan Barths The Loyalty of 
Free Men, jhould be read by all true freedom-lovers. 

The United States gave the Philippine Islands their 
independence on July 4, 1946- The new republic pro¬ 
vided strategic military bases for the use of American 
forceSp in return for economic help, 

Genenil MacArthur was appoints military governor of 
Japan after the war. Many democratic reforms were in¬ 
troduced, Japan granted the United States military bases 
Eo help in the defense of the Pacific. 

In post-War China* die Soviet Union gave military sup¬ 
plies to the Communist foreeSp which took up again dieir 
attacks on the Nationalists, The Communists promised the 
Chinese land reform. Chiang Kai-shek lacked popular 
port: he w^as regarded as a feudal react ionary + Chiang had 
to flee to Formosa with the remains of his army* and the 
Communists were left in control of the mainland, 

Soviet soldiei^ had invaded Japatiese-oivned Korea dur¬ 
ing the ’^Var* and had pushed down to the ihirty-eigluh 
parallel. After the War* Moscow held on to its half of 
the peninsula* and started to Communize North Korea# 
On June 25P 1950* the North Koreans began a full-scale 
invasion across the diirtV'eighth parallel into South Korea. 
The United Nations Security Council called on United Na¬ 
tions members to ^^repel the armed attack in Korea. Pres¬ 
ident Truman announced that American troops would 
help South Korea resist. He ordered the Seventh Fleet 
io stand between China and Formosa to keep war from 
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breaking out in that area. He named General MacAnhur 
to lead the United Nations forces in Korea. American 
troops were rushed to the battlefront from Japan, Other 
United Nations members sent troops and supplies. Mac- 
Art bur had a plan for victory, but the members of the 
United Nations feared that sucli a program would preci¬ 
pitate another global war. When MacArthur made public 
statements contrary to United Nations poliq^. President 
Truman dismissed him from his cesmmand. The Korean 
"police action^* was long-drawn-out, and the results w'ere 
not very satisfactory^ 

Dwight D. Eisenliower was elected President of the 
United States in 1952, and re-elected to that highest office 
in 1956. "Whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the 
world/' he has stated, "must first come to pass in the heart 
of America/^ 


Social Responsibilty 

Many vital influences f^ave entered into the tliought and 
action of the United States of America, America has a 
high heritage to uphold, a great ideal of freedom* equality* 
and all the rights of man^ to be manifested more and 
more. America h more than a stretch of land. It is a 
sublime vision^ finding realization in an admirable w'ay of 
The world looks to America for guidance. America 
must honor tlie duty to correct her faults, and dedicate 
herself w^holeheartedly to the fulfillment of her nobler 
possibilities. 


Amerimn Literature 

Ludwig Leivisohn, in Expression in Americat notes the 
^adow tliat was cast on American litemture by the New 
England Punians. and observes that tlie modem^pirited 
literntTire of the nation has had to fight against the narrow 
tradition they planted: "Hysterical religiosity without 
charity or stveetness, dullness alternating with vulgar or 
trivial antusements, the intolerance that stamps any 
moral non-conformity w'lth the ugliness of vice and any 
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rational enlargement of human experience with the re¬ 
proach of license — all these phenomena issiiCp as a matter 
ol necessity* from the doctrine chat in God's house there 
is but one narrow mansion and that the entire realtn of 
nature is corrupt and damned. The Whip of the revolU' 
tionary period fought this doctrine]: the Transcendentalists 
of New England fought ill Whitman fought it and Mark 
Twain writhed under it; the whole of our modern litera¬ 
ture b a single act of rebellion against it and its conse¬ 
quences,'' 

The struggle against bigotry has been an important 
feature of the American literary adventure* The story of 
American literature is many-faceted^, and it would obvi¬ 
ously be impossible to tell tlie whole story in this brief 
account. Wc will not attempt it* Comprehensive histories 
are available in the average library^ and also ilie writings 
of such luminaries as Pearl S, Buck, F. Scott Fitzgerald^ 
Thornton Wilder, and Ernest Hemingway. Those who 
lack the time or the means to patronize book shops regu* 
larly, or to belong to book clubs, can accumulate outstand¬ 
ing literary works ill inexpensive paper-bound editions 
ivhich are sold today even in drug stores. At present any 
literate person has opportunities galore to enjoy books 
which are weJI-ivritten. interestingp and significant. 

Here we shall present only some highlights of American 
literature, a little of the broad basic knowledge we all 
need in order to orient ourselves to the general literary 
scene. Some of the quotations are well-known* but the 
reader will appreciate being reminded of them^i The pages 
tliat follow will help him to place his specialized reading 
in a better perspective* 

“Loyalty to petrified opinion never yet broke a chain 
or freed a human soul/^ wrote Samuel Unghorne Clemens 
(Mark Twain)* Mark Twain raged at the human race 
with moral indignation* but he ever admired tlie^ un- 
corrupt ed human nature of boyhood* He is remembered 
tor his compressed wit* his living charactettzations of 
Tom Sar^wer and Huck Finn, his rare skill in the brief 
episode* and his social satire* The Connecheut YankeE 
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yields precious psyetiological insights into niiieteentK4:en* 
tury Americana. The Mysteriotis Simnger faces die problem 
of inilitarbm in the America reforming tradition: 

"The little handful will shout for war* The pulpit will 
object at first* The great big dull bulk of the nation will 
rub its sleepy eyes and try to make out why there should 
be a war* * * * Then the handful will shout louder and 
louder. A few fair men on the other side will argue and 
reason against war and at first will have a hearing and 
will be applauded; but it will not last long; those others 
will outshout them and presently die anti-war audiences 
will thin Out and lose popularity^ 

“Before long you will see this curious thing: the speak¬ 
ers stoned from the platform and free speech strangled 
by hordes of furious men who in their hearts are still one 
with those stoned speakers “ but they dare not say so- 
And now die ivhole nation^ pulpit and alb will take up 
the war cry, and mob any honest man who ventures to 
open his mouth: and presently such mouths w^ill cease to 
open." 

William Cullen Bryant's “Thanatopsis" is one of the 
noblest poetical works to enrich American literature: 

'"Yet a few days, and thee 

The alhbcholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold groundp 

Where thy pale form was laid» with many tearSp 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. Eanh. that nourished thee, sliall claim 

Thy growthp to be resolved to earth again, 

A^d, losE each hunian trace, sinrcnderiiiE up 
Thine mdividual being, shall thou go 
To mix forever with the elements . . 

Then there are tlie magic lines of Longfellow: 

"The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night. 
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As a feather is wafted doivntvard 
From an Eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights ot the village 
Gleam through die rain and the mist. 

And a feeling of sadness eomes o'er mep 
That my soul cannot resist ^ " 

Especially fascinating is Longfellow^s translation front 
the Gcrnian: 

*'0 hemlock treCp O hemlock treCj 
How faithful are thy brandies! 

Green not alone in summer time. 

But in the winter"! frost and rime^ 

O hemlock treep O hemlock tree. 

How faidiful are thy branches! 

O maiden fair^ O maiden fair, 

How faithless is diy bosom! 

To love me in prosperity. 

And leave me in adversityt 
O maiden fair, O maiden bir. 

How faithless is thy bosomF' 

Tlie Deist Benjamin Franklin was in London when 
Voltaire was there. Franklin wrote: ^^The most accep* 
table service to God is doing good to man. It is sig¬ 
nificant to note that most of the important American 
writers have transcended formal creed. Franklin was ^t 
only a wriier and statesman, but also a great scientists e 
won two of Europe's highest scientific distinctiona — ibe 
Copley Medal, and admission to the Royal Society^ 

Edgar Allen Poe went all-out in " die struggle to 
prehend die supernal loveliness/'^ His poetry' excites by 

elevating the soul.’* . , - . .*«,t . 

Wall Whitman, the voice of America, proclaimed: Not 
till the sun excludes you will 1 exclude you. He dared 
to defy tradition. With rare inspiration he knew eve^ 
moment to hold miraculous possibilities, and judged the 
least natural form to be ‘'miracle enough to stagger sex- 
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till ions of infidels/' Whitman expressed this profound 
philosophy: 

"In this broad earth ot ours. 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag. 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 

Nestles the seed Perfection/’ 

New England Transcendentalism was led by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, and Amos Bron¬ 
son Alcott. Emerson wrote: "The day is always his who 
works in it with serenity and great aims." 

NaUianiel Haxvthome's Scarlet Letter describes the emo- 
tions of Puritans with psychological insight and fidelity. 
In The House of the Seven GabteSt he notes: ''Life is 
made up of marble and mud.” Hawthorne ascribed his 
joy in living to the fact that: "I . . . kept the dew of my 
youth and the freshness of my heart” 

James Russell Loxvell gives us these great thoughts to 
think upon; "They are slaves who dare not be in the 
right tvith two or tJiree/’ “No power can die that ever 
wrought for truth/' , 

John Green leaf Whittier was an inspired poet, "making 
his rustic reed of song a weapon in the war with wrong.'* 
His poems helped to unchain the slaves. 

Janies Fenimore^ Cooper, who is best-ktiowii for The 
Last of the Mohicans^ deeply respected liberalism and 
human frights. "I now feel mortified and grieved/' he 
wrote, when I meet with an American gentleman who 
professes anything but liberal opinions as respects the 
rights of his felloiv-creatures/' 

Oliver ^Wendell Holmes, the beloved poet-physician, 
boldly criticized the orthodox theology of Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards. He inspiringly sang: 


Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll I 
Leave thy low-vaulted past.” 
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ITairiet Beecher Stowe said of her Unde Tom^s Cabin: 
would write something that would make this whole 
nation feel what a cursed thing slavery is/' 

George Bancroft, that great American historian, wisely 
generalized: '^Tyranny and wrong lead inevitably to de¬ 
cay . . , Freedom and right, however hard may be the 
struggle, always prove resistless/* 

The realism of Henry James* an American novelist 
living in England, made '^even the application of a single 
coat of rose-color seem an act of violence.*' James keenly 
comments in The PoftTait of a Tady: "At moments she 
discovered she was grotescjuely wrong, and then she treated 
het'self to a week of passionate humility/' 

Edith Wharton was a detached social observer, contem¬ 
plating with ironic interest the pretencep the deceit, and 
tfie sophistication of New York life^^ "There are two tvaya 
of spreading light,'* she comments in Vcsali'US^ in Xitntef 
"to be the candle or die mirror that reflects it/* 

Booth Tarkington. a genius of the Middle Westp ob- 
ser\^es in Penrod that yonth lives in dreams of die future 
and age lives in memories. "It really is the land of nowa¬ 
days tliat we never discover/* 

The vagrant journalist O. Henry (WilHarn Sydney 
Porter) wrote spontaneously of life’s humor and its pathos, 
James Branch Cabell has made it his mission to write 
perfectly of beautiful happening^.” His is a dreamlike 
world of fantasy* an escape to pleasant romance on an isle 
apart! 

Jack London, that lover of primitive strengtli who 
shipped as a seatnan before the mast* was a pacifist, and 
urged a cooperative world. 

James G. Huneker tvas a brilliant critic who kept Amer¬ 
ican letters from remaining static and parochiaL He en¬ 
larged the horizons of American readers, teaching them 
to appreciate Ibsen, Baudelaire, Hardy* and Conrad. Mc¬ 
Cabe characterizes him as "a man who knew almost every 
variety of art in every country/* DtCasseres calls Huneker 
"the Wagner of Words/* Huneker's sophisticated novel 
Painted Veils holds this fascinating passage: 
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* "Music, die most sensual of the arts, for tt tells us of 
the hidden secrets of sex. immersed her body and soul in 
a magnetic bath; the sound-fluid entered the porches of 
her ears. She was a slave manacled within the chalked 
circle of a wizard/' 

The brilliant rebel H. L. Mencken has wTitten: "A 
professional man of God . , . gets rid of spiritual exalta¬ 
tion by reducing it to a hollow formality, as a politician 
gets rid of patriotism and a lady of joy of love.” A Men- 
ckfiTt Chreslotnathy brings together Mencken's best- 

Nobcl-Prizewinncr Sinclair Lewis has scanned the gal¬ 
lery of American types as a clever and explicit journalist, 
and somediing of a verbal caricaturist. Babbitt biographs 
with good-humored raillery the typical smug respectahle 
citizen, and Crane Brinton notes that “thousands of Bab¬ 
bitts bought Mr. Leivis's Babbitt to make it a best seller,” 
Gideon Planish satirizes die stuffed-shirt world of the 
organizators and "philanthrobbcrs," in the tradition of 
Mencken s^ rebellion against "die mawkish bumptiousness 
of the uplift. Elmer Gantry gives the religious racketeer 
a going-over, but fails to take notice of the many clergy¬ 
men who serve wisely and honorably in their profession. 
The tv'orst sve can say about Sinclair Lewis is that he is 
sophomoric* Girl Van Doren says the best diat can be 
said for this clever and interesting novelist: "Those in¬ 
quiring foreigners who in the eighteenth century would 
have sought out Benjamin Franklin as the essential Amer¬ 
ican, or in the nineteenth Mark Twain, would in the 
^entieth find what they were looking for in Sinclair 

Frank Norris shoivs us American economic life at its 
worst m The Octopus and The Pit, for he realizes that 
we have to face our faults if we want to improve. 

The great reformer Upton Sinclair has criticized with 
pa&sion the concrete abuses of our national life, 

Slmrwood Anderson I^ds us to feel that tve have blun¬ 
dered woefidly in realizing the American ideal. We won 
our continent late enough in history to have built far 
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better, "Ever^'oiie in the world is CJirist and they are all 
cnicified," ivrites Anderson. 

Theodore Dreiser says of man's true way: "If he is to 
extract any joy of his span, he must think and plan to 
make things better not only for himself but for others, 
since joy for himself depends upon his joy in others and 
theirs in him.” In his novels. Dreiser "blasts his way 
through” to show us the souls of Sister Carrie and other 
"sinncis." He is characterized as "a noble spirit brood¬ 
ing over a ivorld which in spite of many condemnations 
he deeply, somberly loves*" 

Joseph Hergesheimer ranks as a delicate artist who 
takes "the colors and scents and emotions of existence, 
omitting the gray colors and the scents that are not pleas¬ 
ant," 

John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath earned the Pulitzer 
Prize. It is a lough-tender account of the primitive life of 
the "Okies." The public was indifferent to his first three 
books, and he w'orked as brick<atrier, painter’s appren¬ 
tice, and nervspaperman. 

The most virile contemporary American literature has 
come from Ernest Hemingwray, notably The Sun Also 
Rises. 

Carl Van Doren's work deserves special mention, parti¬ 
cularly tlie creations: What is American Liter&iuref, Sen- 
jamin Frankiin, Swift, Spy to Paris, and Two Fates. He 
writes in a pungent, naiuraHstic manner, with apt choice 
of W’ords. 

Pearl Buck, who spent much of her youth in the far 
interior of China, has w'on both the Pulitzer and the Nobel 
Prize, She is best-known for The Good Earth and Dragon 
Seed. 

Edna Ferber, Mary Roberts Rinehart, John O’Hara, 
and Faith Baldwin are among tlie many other prominent 
names in American literature. 

Poetry 

Edwin Markham, "the greatest poet of the social pas^ 
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sion," voices a hamanistic message which the world much 
needs: 


"We are blind until we see 
That in the universal plan — 

NotJiing IS worth the making 
IE it does not make the maiL 

"Why build tliese cities glorious 
IE man unbiiilded goes? 

In vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows/' 

"We men oE earth have here the stuff. 

We have enough 
To build eternity in time/' 

Markham's best poem o£ mysticism is entitled '‘The 
Invisible Bride:" 

"She kindles the desire 
Whereby the gods survive — 

The white ideal fire 
That keeps my soul alive. 

Now, at the wondrous hour. 

She leaves her star supreme. 

And comes in the night's still power 
To touch me with a dream. 

Sibyl of mystery 
On roads ^yond our ken, 

SoEtly she comes to me. 

And goes to God again.” 

Of course Edwin Markham's greatest poem is “The 
Man with the Hoe.” This masterpiece makes us feel the 
injustice of privilege and exploitation. It touches the 
human^ conscience. It reminds us that man is created in 
Cod $ image, for ivhich reason it is the sin of sins to sub¬ 
jugate human personality: 
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"O masters, lords and rulers xn all lands. 

Is tliis the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous tiring distorted and soul-quencht? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upivard looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious uTongs, immedicable woes?" 

IHinois-bom Carl Sandburg went to work at thirteen, 
and the education of down-to-carih experience equipped 
him to become the native poet of industrial America. He 
was for many years a Chicago newspaperman. His Corn- 
htiskers sliarcd tlic Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1913, and 
the prose fruit of his intensive Lincoln research won him 
another Pulitzer award in 1939. The “grinding, crashing, 
angular" words of his unrhymed poetry tell of real cver^'- 
day matters; 

"Down in southern New Jersey they make glass* 

By day and by night, the fires bum on in Milville 
and bid the sand let in the light.” 

The following passage by Sandburg suggests the ecstatic 
incantation of some ancient bard: 

"The people will live on. 

The learning and blundering people tvill live on. 
They will be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the nourishing earth for rootholds. 
The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback. 
You can't laugh off their capacity to take it. 

The mammoth rests between his cyclonic dramas." 

The Brooklyn-born lyric poet Witter Byniier gives us 
these bold and thrilling lines: 

"My only constancy is love of Life, 

Because we liave entered no such formal pact 
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As duUs devotion between man and wiEe ^ ^ . 

No midnight certainty, no matter-of-course. 

No mingling of betrodial with divorce* . . , 

When I am old, all that there is of rest 
Shall be little enough, after her long embrace; 

Give her some younger lover in my place/' 

Conrad Aiken has earned the Pulitzer Prize for his pro¬ 
found and sensitive "^absolute poetry/' The following 
wonderful passage greets us in "'Preludes to Memiion/ 

'"And this alone atvaits you, when you dare 
To that sheer verge where horror hangs, and tremble 
Against the falling rock; and. looking down. 

Search tlse dark kingdom. It is to self you come. 
And that is Cod. It is the seed of seeds: 

Seed for disastrous and immortal worlds." 

Arthur Davison Ficke, that brilliant latvyer who in 
igjg dedicated himself to literature to the exclusion of 
everything else, can be best represented here by his poem 
"In This Hour" (originally published in Esquire): 

"1 pray you, in this hour's confusion go 
Not back again into the old belief 
That all man^s life is brutish, harsh, and briefr 
And that what has been, always ivill be so* 

Earth has seen many a great hope's overthrow 
And many a noble dream go down in grief; 

Yet still persists the parable of the leaf 
That spring unfolds above the endless snow 

"Be not too sure that evil in this hour 
Has strength to make as nothing all our gain 
And leave us naked to the whirlwind's ivrath* 
Through earlier, darker days than these, some power 
Of man, mere man, endur^ its night of pain. 

Then strede one footstep hi^er up the path/' 

Robert Frost calls our eartli "the right place for love/' 
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and says he does not know where “it’s likely to go better,” 
The folloiving beauty oi melanclioly is Frost's: 

*‘My sorrow, wlien she's here with me. 

Thinks these dark days of autumn rain 
As beautiful as days can be; 

Site loves the bare, the withered tree? 

She rvalks the sodden pasture lane. . , 

The American fmagist poet John Gould Fletcher writes 
in bis poem. *'Moonlight:*' 

"The sky is covered ivith light white wisps of cloud; 
Afar in tire pale and hazy sky 
A lone star glitters — flickers — glitters 
Over die thin-leaved motionless trees, 

Standing in rvasJies of darkness 
Upon the blue grey of the distance. 

Which seems so far — so remote — so very far 
As if the moon itself 
W’ere nearer earth than it." 

H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), the most important of the 
Imagists, gives us this meaningful passage in "Eurydice:” 

‘‘What was it you saw in my face — 
the light of your owm face, 
the fire of your own presence." 

Edwin Arlington Robinson wTOte his early poems while 
tvorking in the New York Subsvay. Robinson was chiefly 
influenced by Browming, Hardy, and the Bible, but the 
Robinson genre is not derivative. With Grecian restraint, 
Robinson voices a searching philosophy. His consummate 
beauty of style invites readers “who might otherwise be 
frightened away by die profundity of his insights and the 
subtlety of his interpretations. "Nicodemus," the title- 
poem of his most mature book, expresses immortal cour¬ 
age: 
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“What the man is^ 

Not idiat he was to utiawakened eyes. 

Engages those who have acknowledged him 
And are alive today^ ^ , . 

TJicre is no fear in hinij 

But for the blindness that is ours ivho fear him. . , , 
There Js no fear in this man^ Caiaphas. 

He shuns a little while a coming death, 

Which he foresees, that you and I may live. . . . 
They are the dead who are afraid of dyings * » , 
He tells me of light coming for the world. 

And of men loving darkness more than light. . . . 

Wiiat has truth done to us 

Thai we must always be afraid of it.** 

An 

America long reflected the art styles of Europe, which 
O'ossed over in successive waves* 

Superficial and spiritless imitations of French architec¬ 
ture tvere long conspicuous abominations in the architec¬ 
tural field* 

America shows her own originality in the new architec¬ 
ture of sky supers, with their modern functional note. 
Buildings of immense height proved necessary to accommo¬ 
date the business population of New York City, Architec¬ 
tural styles arc the natural product of conditions prevail¬ 
ing in a given place and time, 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens, George Grey Barnard, and 
Hiram Powers have been the greatest of the American 
sculptors. Saint-Gaudens said: "^Too much time cannot 
be spent in a task that is to endure for cemuries/" Bar¬ 
nard, ivho ivas to American sculpture what Wliitman w^s 
to American poetry, once stated: “The most beautiful and 
significant thing in the world is the human hand. The 
hand is the compression of and the expressor of person¬ 
ality, which is the center of all philosophy and religion." 
Powers created the great statue^ America. 

^ In the field of^ painting, the rebel Whistler produced 
his masterpieces in accordance with a wise pliilosophy: 
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Nature contains the ekmenis in color and form, of all 
pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes of all music. 
Uut ifie artist is born to pick, and choose^ and group with 
science/^ This Massachusetts-bom painter, who studied 
in Paris and worked iu Englandj was denounced by Rus^ 
kin as ""a coxcomb who had hung a paint-pot in tlie face 
of tlie public-" Rebels against old styles are seldom ap' 
preciated. 

Besides Whist let ^ the gallery of outstanding American 
painters includes S. Copley, Benjamin West, Sargent, 
Ryder, and Inness. Copley was Americans leading por¬ 
traitist. He found his public in the upper middle class, 
hence the unaffected directness and ttie informality of 
pose and expression in his portraits* Eadi sitter is highly 
individuaUzed in his best works. Copley dwelt in England 
from 1774 to 1815. Bernard Myers tell us* in 50 Great 
Artists: "Under die influence of formalized English por* 
traitiire and fashionable society, his art changed from in- 
dividua] interpretaitons to what the sitter wdshed to see/* 

Space forbids a detailed discussion of the nuclear 
chaos of Impressionism, Symbolism, Cubism, and Intui¬ 
tive Abstractionism in our century. Shelley Post has re¬ 
cently made her solo debut with symbolic painting that 
convey her mystical convictions; her ivork is notable. 
The Russian-bom Pavel Tchelitchew has won a trans^ 
oceanic reputation with novel draivings done in his 
Westport* Connecticut home and abroad. Marines recent 
oil. New York, calls to mind the tccnaged prankster %vho 
exhibited a piece of cardboard whereon commercial pain¬ 
ters had cleaned their brushes. hfudi of the modern 
scene is so fantastic diat ii takes exaggerated techrtiques 
to record it. Arsliile Gorky was a self-taught artist oE 
bold concepts and enormous Eteedom of emphasis and 
tone. He has been characterized as "Hhe last old master 
and tlte first modem one/' Study in the psydiology 
of art and tJie logic of die abstract is essential to an un¬ 
derstanding of the characteristic painting-style of the 
t^ventieth century. 

Lucrezia Bori* the Metropolitan's prima donna, and 
Gatti-Casazza have shone their brightest in these United 
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States. American opera companies rank widi die world's 
finest, tfianks mainly to die influx of foreign artists. 
Victor Herbert^ tlxough Dublin-bom^ is considered an 
American composer. He and. Horatio Parker drew on 
Indian themes. TJie tone-poems of Edward A. MacDowell 
rank him as the most dbunguisbed American composer 
of program music; he dreiv directly on Indian music. 
George Gershwin composed musical scores appropriate 
to the living American scene which the American people 
have taken into their hearts. Much sponianct^us and uti- 
preientious popular music^ *'swing" and odiertvise, has 
exJiibited remarkable staying^power. 

Needless to remind, the native folk music of America 
belongs to the early times: Dixiej Yankee Doodle, and 
Stephen C. Foster's Old Black Joe. 
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At the outset of the sixteenth century, Polish civiliza¬ 
tion was second to no other of that age. Intrigue and 
war sank Poland far helow her early promise. 

Gustav Vasa, Sweden's first King, found his country 
retarded by the nobles and clergy, but he accomplished 
huge reforms by the year 1560. Men of science and 
letters came from all parts of Europe to the University 
of Upsala. Descartes visited the Swedish court, and 
from his teaciting Swedenborg indirectly received major 
philosophic foundations. 

The discovery of the use of waterfalls for generating 
electric power eventually opened an era of prosperity 
for Srveden and Norway. Geographical isolation has kept 
them out of war, 

Switzerland has remained neutral in contests of the 
other European powers* She was the first country to 
adopt proportional representation. Long "the playground 
of Europe," she has opened the door to industrial pros* 
perity by the development of hydroelectricity. 

Scientific farming brought prosperity to Denmark, a 
far-ranging pioneer of European social advancement, 

Portugal was the scene of a long struggle between 
liberalism and clericalism! a republican movement pre¬ 
vailed. 

In early Holland, "the heretic was at rest as well as 
the orthodox,” The navigators of Holland were bold m 
the seventeenth-century conquest of the seas. Quiet pro¬ 
gress has characterized her history through the years. 
Grotius, that "monster of classical erudition," laid ground 
for our United Nations, 

NoTwtgian Literaiutt 

In Norway, broad-visioned Bjoruson (1832-it) 10) "drew 
back the shutters of Scandinavia and let in the light of 
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Europe/' Tlie ^^uotatjon is drawn from Braudes" Creativt 
Spirits of the Nineteeviih CeniuTyf wJiicIi tells us tJiai 
Bjornson studied Pier be rt Spencer and **a burning love 
of truth set its work on him/" His poemsj plays, and 
novels supply not only a vibrant description of life in 
Norway but also a refreshingly heretical approach to 
social and religious problemsl 

His greater contemporary Ibsen likewise knew that 
discontent with the actual must precede the realization 
of fairer possibilities. While his friends were enjoying a 
university educatioUt poor Ibsen clerked in a small-town 
chemist's shop. He finally managed 10 attend a university, 
however, and a successful play launched him on a dra¬ 
matic career* 

Brand has to do with a man who makes a fetish of 
duty while those around him pay dearly for his fana¬ 
ticism. A Doli*s House shows us woman awakening to 
her own personality and insisting upon her rights. Ibsen's 
Emperor and the GaHlcan expresses respect for Paganism+ 
All his plays are independent of traditions and conven¬ 
tions. 

The broadminded Norwegian novelist Knut Hamsun 
received tlie Nobel Pri^e for humanistic work of strength 
and candor* A shoemaker's apprentice, he emigrated to 
America where he engaged in a succession of manual jobs. 
Returning home, he won the interest of Brandes. His 
Hunger and Growth of the Soil express genuine feeling 
for the people* 

Johan Bojer^s The Grea^ Hunger voices the religion of 
humanityl 


Swedish Literature 

Esaias Tegn^r was *^the glory and ihe boast of Sweden"' 
in the nineteenUi century, and Longfellow translated some 
of his poetry. The son of poor peasants, he became a 
bishop and a professor of Creek. 

August Strindberg, Sweden's most einineitt dramatist, 
was inniienced by Nietzsche and Ibsen. He powerfully 
attacked the religion and the conventions of hts tamer 
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neighbors. By the Open Sea is his most original work- 
The conflict between the sexes is the theme ot The Father, 
The dramas of Strindberg ate notable for their character- 
analysis> and their portrayal of the conflicts of human 
mjn^. It is paradoxical that this man whose worship of 
academic science long closed hh mind to all the super- 
sensory powers of the mind finally embraced mysticism. 

The Swedish chemist Alfred B- Nobel left his great 
fortune to form a trust from the interest whereof annual 
prites should be given for high cultural contributions. "I 
^^^ant to help dreamers who find it difficult to get on in 
life/^ tvTOte this multimillionaire. Dreamers such as 
possess the gift of poetry^ but are unknown to the many» 
or misunderstood by them* meditative young research 
A^^orkers tvho are on the very threshold of great discovery 
in physics^ chemistry or medicine» but lack the means to 
achieve it.” 

Nobel left the sum of one million Swedisli crownsi 
and stipulated that ”the interest accruing from it shall be 
annually awarded in prizes to chose who have most materi- 
ally contributed to the benefit of mankind during the 
preceding year'' in the fields of literature* peace, medicincp 
physics, and chemistry. It was Nobel's intent to give the 
winners "a position of complete independence to their 
work.” 

The first Nobel awards were made in igoi* Nobel in¬ 
tended that his aw^ards should give security to poor ge¬ 
niuses, but many w*ho have wou the Nobel Prize have 
been persons of ample income. It has been charged, justly 
or unjustly, that the awards have sometimes been jn- 
flnenced by "political considerations.” Of course nothing 
is ever done in the world without criticism. Most of the 
writers who- have received the Nobel Prize have certainly 
created important literature, and we cannot grudge them 
any recognition that has come to them. 

Selma I^gerlof was the first Sivedish writer to receive 
the Nobel Prize, and she was the first woman to be elected 
to the Swedish Academy. Among her writings are Invi¬ 
sible LinksM From a Sv^edish Homestead^ Gosta Berhngs 
Saga, Matilda Wrede^ and The Wonderful Adventures of 
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Nils (a children’s classic). She has written in u distinc¬ 
tive style, witt) tender sentimentality and ideaUstn. 

Ellen Key, author of Lines on Life, was an ardent fem¬ 
inist of liberal views on love and marriage. She ranks as 
one of die most interest Jug of die Swedish writers. 

Verner von Heidenstam, a delicate youth of aristocratic 
family, demonstrated versatile gifts in poetry as well as 
historical and idealistic romances. He was a Nobel Prize 
recipient. 


Danish Literature 

Hans Christian Andersen the Dane drew on an original 
imagination rather liiau old folklore, to write fascinat¬ 
ing tairy-tales. As Donald Culross Peat tie tells us in Lives 
of Destiny: "For years he struggled to be the Danish 
Shakespeare and iiyron, writing epic poems, romandc 
novels, tragic plays — all but forgotten today." 

Oelilenschlager, the greatest poet of Nortiiern Europe, 
ranged with rare versatility from die dark old Nortiiern 
Sagas to light and lively themes. 

The nliicteenth-century Danish philosopher Soren Kier¬ 
kegaard stressed the interior life of feeling: "Truth is sub¬ 
jectivity raised to the highest level of which it is capable. 
The seciningly objective and impersonal Is an illusory 
facade created by our intellect." Kierkegaard, dtrusted 
by the low level at which life was lived in his day, held 
that modern man is divorced from nature by his pur¬ 
suit of technics, and divorced from God by his illusion of 
self-sufTiciency, Tiiis rvas tragedy. He turned bis thought 
inward, and found refuge in theology. The theology of 
the melancholy Dane was not ortliodox, but neither ^vas 
It what we of^ today call liberal. However, tlie Existen¬ 
tialists now claim him as a master. The traditional values 
of Western civilization have indeed made "displaced per¬ 
sons of multitudes, who certainly need a philosophic 
approach ivhich will give tliem the feeling of being at 
home in tlie Universe. In deep and obscure language, 
Kierkegaard urges us to acknowledge our guilt before 
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God, and to giv€ ourselves to God with complete devo¬ 
tion. 

When Kierkc^ard was persecuted for his religious hete¬ 
rodoxy, a young Jew named Georg Brandes took an active 
part in his defense. Brandes developed an international 
outlook by traveling and studying extensively. A man of 
incomparable culture, he took an uncompromising stand 
for advanced ideals. He has given us that great critical 
work, Main Currents 0} the Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Henrik Pontopiddan has written novels on contem- 
[wraiy Danish life with exalted liberal idealism. Karl Gjel- 
Icrup has done comparable work, and he has also made 
a significant philosophic effort to conciliate the Greek 
and the Christan ideals. These two authors were co 
recipients of the Nobel Piiie in 19.17. 

Leaders of Polish Literature 

Henryk Sicnkicwicz authored that colorful romance of the 
ancient world, Vadh? It is interesting as literature, 
and cinema audiences have thrilled to the motion picture 
version, but the objective historian must criticize Sien- 
ktewicz’ interpretation of the Pagan world. 

W. S. Reymont, author of The Peasants, is one of the 
greatest Polish writers. 

Both Sienkiewicz and Reymont have received the 
highest international literary distinction, the Nobel Prize. 

Mcrejkovski created /Jebi'riA of the Cods. He ww a pro¬ 
found classical scholar. His adoption of liberal views led 
to his exile from Communist Russia. We name him here 
only as a disciple of Sienkiewtez, 

Leopold Staff is an aware Polish poet who loves the 
eternal mysteries. 


Swiss Literary Art 

J. G. Zimmerman, an outstanding Swiss physician, won 
international renown for his treatise On Solitude. 
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Pestalozzi made Europe ashamed of its vast illiteracy, 
and stressed the fact that character rises with educatiotii 
Sharing the humanism of his era, he wrote: seek the 

foundation of dogmas and of all religious opinion in 
human nature^'^ 

H. F* Amiers Fragments of an Inlimale Journal gives 
tis die epic of a sensitive mind painfully surrendering 
convention to embrace the new spiriL 

Niemche praised the subtlety and estheticism of Carl 
Spitteler, tliat Swiss classical poet who voiced the rapture 
of Olympian Spring* 

The Hindu Genius 

The eminent Hindu Rabindranath Tagore, only w^riter 
outside Europe to receive the Nobel Prize, early dared a 
Buddha-like renunciation of all that might impede bis 
simple mystical quest. He used his Nobel money to estab¬ 
lish a scliool of moral and mystical culture, stressing: 

The international brotherhood of men* 

The Fatfierhood of God-Life, 

The Motherhood of Manifest Nature. 

* * « 

Mention of the romantic Hungarian novelist |6kai and 
the Dutch writers Bilderdijk and Da Costa completes this 
international overview of Uteraiure. 

World Art 

Ruben St Antwerp s top pa in ter, loved beautiful forms 
and th til ling colors. He was called ^^coarse and soulless'* 
because of his proclivity for painting Pagan nudes. He 
portrayed hJs alluring mistress as Venus, His pain ting. 
The Rape of the Danghters of Leucippus by Castor and 
Pollux, very realistically depicts two beautiful young ladies 
ungarbed. 
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^'Rubem h a giantp" says Reinachp **who seizes Nature 
with eager handsp kisses her with an eager motiLh; he is 
not concerned to express the inexpressible, nor even the 
hidden delicacy of thing?. Compare the naked women in 
Giorgione^s Concert with any one of Rubens* redundant 
nuduies^ and you will be able to measure the interval 
dial separates poetry from prose, the form dreamt of from 
the form actualLy seeUp even in the higher regions of art/" 

Besides his nudeSp Rubens painted portraits^ landscapes^ 
and subjects of a domestic, historical, allegorical, and 
religious nature, ‘"'He alw'ays remained faithful to a very 
simple palette, from which he drew a thousand different 
effects witli the skill of a magician/' His handling became 
bolder as he matured. 

Rubens* pupil Van Dyck tvas primarily a portrayer of 
humanji secular themes^ He painted the roundness of the 
nude female form with robust sensuality. As Reinach 
notes: spent the greater part of his life in Italy and 

in England^ in a world of princes and great ladies, whose 
favorite painter he was* and wdio delighted in his elegance 
and his courtly manners. His aristocratic portraits^ which 
reflect his delicate nature, are psychological and historical 
docutnents of the highest value, as w^^eU as a feast for the 
eyes." 

Van Dyck is subtler than Rubens in his color gradations. 
His religious pictures are not as potverful as his secular 
w'orks. 

The Netherlands produced great Rembrandt, Franz Hals, 
Hobbema, and Cuyp. Rembrandt's w^as a wonderful free¬ 
dom and boldness of handling. His great achievement 
was luminous atmosphere. gave new life to the most 

commonplace motives, and sought to express the infinite 
by light rather than by line.” 

Grinling Gibbons* bom in Holland of English parents, 
enriched set^enteenth-century sculpture. 

The Danish sculptare<Ias5icisi Thorvaldsen, asked how 
he could do church-art* replied: do not believe in the 

gods of Greece but for all chat 1 can represent them/* 
The son of a poor vroodcarv'er, Thorvaldsen managed to 
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obtain the artistic education that rescued him from a life 
of drudgery. 

The sculpture of Negro Africa was neglected by the 
world until 1900, when the artistic advance guard of Paris 
found new esthetic qualities in the primitive carvings. 
African ceremonial, involving divination and magic, has 
always made large use of sculpture. 

In world music have shone the Czech Dvorak, the Bel¬ 
gian Franck, and the Norwegian Grieg, 
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